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administrative  ordinances  passed.— Suppression  of  the  French  West  India  Company. 
^Misunderstanding  between  M.  de  Frontenac  and  M.  Perrot,  governor  of  Montreal; 
the  latter  put  in  prison.— Perrot  is  backed  by  the  clergy.— The  councU  takes  up  the 
case;  the  king  finally  appealed  to.— M.  Duchesneau  replaces  M.  Talon.— His  quarrels 
with  M.  de  Laval  about  the  liquor  traffic— Dissensions  between  the  governor  and 
M.  Duchesneau  ;  both  recalled.— Rivalry  between  the  clergy  and  dvil  fhnctionaries.— 
Airtral  oi  M.  delaBaireytorephMe  M.de  Frontenao Zll 
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Ezplonitioiiflfbythe  Fronoh,ofthe  interior  of  North  America.— Tnvellen  and  Misrion- 
ariee.— The  Jesniti,  their  activity  and  courage.— TraTclB  in  a  northern  direction  :  Père 
de  Quen  diaooTers  lake  St.  Jean  (Sagnenay),  1647;  St.  Simon  and  La  Couture  pene- 
trate, by  tUa  route,  to  Hadaon'i  Bay  (1612).— TraTclB  eastward  and  westward  :  Père 
Dndllettef  paaees  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  sea,  by  the  riTcrs  Chaadidre  and 
Kennebec^— Lakee  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan  yisited  in  succession^— Two  young  tra- 
ders, in  1660,  reach  the  head  of  Lake  Superior;  the  Sioux  and  other  tribes.— Apostolic 
excursions  of  Feres  Baimbault,  Jogues,  and  Hesnard.— Feres  Allouez  and  Dablon 
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cover the  Mississippi,  and  descend  to  its  confluence  with  the  Arkansas  river.— La  Sale 
proposes  to  take  up  from  that  point  and  follow  the  course  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea  ; 
—but  first  he  builds  a  vessel  at  Niagara;  constructs  the  fort  of  the  Miimis  ;  also  that  of 
Crèvecœur  on  the  UUnois  river.— Fare  Hennepin  ascends  the  Mississippi  to  Sault  St. 

I  Antoine,  and  is  taken  by  the  Sioux.— Great  obstacles  met  and  surmou^ited  by  La  Sale, 
who  finally  traces  the  whole  course  of  the  Mississippi;  he  gives  the  name  of  Louis- 
1ÂJKA  to  its  valley  and  neighboring  regions.— He  sails  to  France,  and  gives  an  account 
of  his  proceedings  to  the  king,  who  receives  him  gradonsly 246 
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M.  de  la  Barre  sueoeeds  to  the  Count  de  Frontenac.— His  partisan  administration  ;  is  inim- 
ical to  La  Sale.— War  imminent;  the  "  notables"  convoked  :  augmented  immigration 
proposed.— Two  hundred  men  sent.— Colonel  Dongan  exdtes  the  Iroquois  against  the 
French.— La  Barre  lulled  into  security  by  those  savages  for  a  time  ;  the  Iroquois  attack 
Gièvecœur.— Dongan's  hostility  to  the  French  thwarted.— La  Barre  takes  the  field 
•gainst  the  Iroquois  ;  flunine  in  his  camp  ;  makes  a  shamefhl  peace  with  the  savages.— 
He  is  recalled;  and  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Denonville.— Unlucky  adminis- 
tration ot  Denonville;  his  attempts  to  exclude  the  Iroquois  and  English  traders  fh>m 
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Interest,  at  Albany:  to  prevent  the  assembly,  the  Marquis  treacherously  seizes  several 
Iroquois  chielb,  and  sends  them  as  prisoners  to  France.— Magnanimity  of  the  Iroquois. 
—The  French  attack  the  Itennonthouans,  and  bum  their  villages,  to  no  useful  pur- 
pose—Foundation ofNiagara.— Négociation  for  peace  with  the  hostile  Indians  :  perfidy 
of  Le  Rat,  a  Huron  chief;  the  war  continues.— Conquest  of  New  York  proposed.— 
Deceitfhl  calm  among  the  Iroquois,  fbUowed  by  the  massacre  of  Lachine.— Denonville 
recalled.— War  between  France  and  EngUnd.— M.  de  Frontenac  sent  to  replace 
Denonville:  vigorous  and  suocessfhl  administration  of  the  former..... S 
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of  Bortos  sud  New  ToriL— M.  de  Neimond  sails  from  Fnmee  with  t  fleet  for  thmt 
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EDITOR'S  PBEFACE. 


As  the  following  production,  in  English,  of  M.  Garnxau's  ^'  Histoire 
da  Canada,"  is  a  moderately  /ree,  rather  than  a  slavishly  literal  transla- 
tion of  that  work,  a  few  pre&tory  remarks  are  by  the  Editor  considered 
to  be  necessary  for  the  information  of  his  readers,  more  especially  those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  original. 

As  regards  the  text,  the  tenor  of  the  author's  narrative  has  been 
scrupulously  observed,  although,  in  a  number  of  places,  some  of  his  sen- 
tences have  been  abridged,  in  order  to  bring  the  volumes  within  a  reason- 
able compass,  no  less  than  to  make  room  for  illustrative  matter  ;  which 
latter  is,  for  the  most  part,  appended  in  supplementary  foot  notes,  or  in 
additions  to  the  author's  own  notes.  In  both  these  cases,  an  initial  B. 
superadded,  plainly  shows  the  amount  of  material  for  which  the  transla- 
ting editor  alone  is  responsible. 

It  is  to  bç  observed  also,  that  a  few  passages  have  been  intercalated 
even  with  the  author's  textual  matter  ;  but  in  nearly  all  such  instances, 
bracket  marks  [  ]  define,  typographically,  the  limits  of  sentences  for 
whidi  the  translating  editor  needs  to  claim  indulgence. 

Readers  acquainted  with  M.  Qabneau's  ERstoire,  and  who  may  happen 
to  compare  the  present  translation  of  it,  page  by  page,  with  the  original, 
will  discern  at  sight,  the  several  retrenchments  of  its  exuberances  which 
haye  been  ventured  upon,  as  above  indicated,  in  a  good  many  pages  ;  not 
only  so,  but  in  a  few  chapters  some  substitutionary  matter,  of  a  more 
exact,  or  more  complete,  or  more  succinct  character,  occupying  the  place 
Vol.  L— b 
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of  M.  Oabnsau's.  It  will  be  for  him  and  for  his  friends  to  judge 
whether  the  work  has,  upon  the  whole,  gained  or  lost  by  the  changes 
thus  made  ;  which  are,  after  all,  chiefly  modifications  rather  than  super- 
cessions  of  the  transmuted  material.  In  very  many  instances,  faulty 
figures  have  been  corrected,  wanting  dates  supplied,  and  vague  indications 
elucidated,  while  translating.  French-Canadian  critics  will  please  to 
remember — ^the  editor  would  hint — ^that  the  present  work  had  to  be 
shaped,  to  some  ertent,  to  meet  the  reasonable  expectations  (but  not  to 
flatter  the  prejudices)  of  Anglo-Canadian  readers;  for  whose  special 
benefit  the  abridgments  made  and  the  illustrations  appended  are  intended. 
Had  the  transUtor  not  taken  some  friendly  freedoms  with  the  text  of  hid 
author,  verbally  speaking,  thé  volumes  would  not  be  so  ''  readable,"  for 
such,  as  the  editor  hopes  those  who  peruse  will  find  tbem. 

The  editor  earnestly  appeals  to  his  brethren  of  the  Canadian  Prbss, 
in  hopes  of  a  &vorable  estimation  of  the  worth  of  the  pains  taken  in  the 
present  case  :  this  much,  at  least,  he  can  safely  say,  that  his  labors  have 
been  conscientious  in  Uieir  nature  at  least,  if  neeessarily  of  a  subordinate 
eharacter. 

ANDSEW  BELL. 

Montreal,  7th  July,  I860. 


ATJTHOR'S     PREFACE 

TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION^ 


We  present  to  the  public  a  third  edition  of  the  History  of  Canada  » 
from  its  disoovery  till  the  Union  year,  1840^  When  we  began  the  work, 
we  did  not  possess  the  official  correspondence  of  the  French  (Governors 
with  the  Home  Government,  commencing  with  the  foundation  of  Quebec, 
«nd  ending  at  the  Conquest  On  the  other  hand,  the  accredited  docu- 
ments we  had  regarding  the  after  times  of  British  domination,  threw 
little  upon  our  history. 

Since  the  time  above  adverted  tO)  several  compilations  of  historical 
pieces  have  been  formed.  We  may  adduce  here,  the  Albany  Collection, 
which  the  Legislature  of  New  York  has  had  translated  and  printed, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  O^Callaghan,  author  of  an  excellent  history  of 
Che  New  Netherlands  ;  also  the  repertory  of  Canadian  documents  in  the 
Kbrary  of  the  Provincial  L^islature  ;  likewise  the  official  pieces  given  upi 
the  last  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Christie's  History  of  (British)  Canada; 
finally,  the  collection  of  documents,  regarding  Canada,  brought  from 
Paris,  or  found  among  the  archives  of  the  Province,  by  M.  l'abbé  Ferland, 
of  the  archdiocese  of  Quebec. 

These  precious  acquisitions  have  enabled  us  to  rectify  sundry  partiou-* 
lars  not  stated  with  sufficient  exactness  in  either  of  our  two  preceding 
editions,  and  empowered  us  to  speak  with  more  certainty  regarding  sev- 
eral facts;  besides  adding  many  curious  details  not  hitherto  known. 
To  put  the  public  in  possession  of  ameliorations  necessary  to  make  our 
work  less  imperfect,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  incur  the  cost  attendant  on 
issuing  this  third  and  improved  edition. 

There  are  few  countries  in  America  concerning  which  so  much  has 
been  written  as  Canada,  and  yet  there  are  few  so  deficient  as  we  are  in 
histories  :  for  we  are  not  to  accept  for  such,  several  productions  which 
take  that  name,  which  are  merely  memorials,  or  narratives  of  traveliers 
«nd  voyages  ;  such  as  V Amérique  Septentrionale  of  La  Potherie. 

During  a  long  period,  there  appeared  in  France  a  host  of  printed  pro- 
ductions, into  which  were  carefully  gathered  all  that  was  passing  ui 
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Canada,  then  the  arena  of  a  sanguinary  struggle  between  civilization  and 
barbarism.  These  had,  for  the  most  part,  small  literary  merit  ;  but  they 
contain  a  mass  of  remarkable  and  interesting  materials,  which  caused 
them  to  be  read  in  Europe  with  avidity.  By  d^ees,  however,  aA  Cana- 
dian peculiarities  became  known,  the  interest  excited  by  their  novelty 
greatly  abated,  and  the  Province  had  ceased  to  attract  much  public 
attention  in  France,  till  it  was  invaded  and  passed  under  the  yoke  of  an 
alien  power.  This  change  once  effected,  French  writers  who  collected 
Materials  for  our  annals  became  more  rare  than  ever. 

Among  authors  anterior  to  the  Conquest,  the  most  conspicuous  is  the 
iamous  Jesuit  Charlevoix.  The  extensive  plan  of  his  book  La  Nouvelle 
France^  the  exactness  of  the  facts  he  minutely  reports,  added  ta  his 
simple  and  natural  style,  long  ensured  for  him  a  high  place  in  publie 
estimation  ;  and  he  is,  even  yet,  considered  the  best  early  historian  of  our 
country.  If  he  listens  too  much  to  inspirations  of  a  pious  credulity,  if 
his  likings  and  dislikings  occasionally  lead  him,  in  all  honesty,  into  mis- 
estimations  ;  yet  upon  the  whole  all  the  learned  admit,  that  he  discourses 
of  men  and  things  with  right  judgment  and  sound  discretion  ;  that  he 
appreciates  events  with  wisdom  and  impartiality  :  whHe  his  relations  with 
the  Court  of  France  procured  him  access  to  peculiar  sources  of  authentic 
information.  Under  his  pen  our  history,  thitherto  an  imperfect  sketch, 
took  the  proportions  of  a  complete  work.  That  he  fell  into  some  errors 
r^arding  Cartier's  voyages  and  explorations,  and  a  few  other  matters 
appertaining  to  our  early  annals,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
that  means  for  testing  the  exactness  of  what  he  wrote  respecting  those 
times  were  few  and  widely  scattered.  The  precious  materials  he  did 
possess  must  have  been  brought  together  with  great  care  and  cost  ;  for  it 
was  not  then  as  now,  that  governments  and  legislatures  consider  it  a 
part  of  their  duty  to  form  public  collections,  or  to  aid  the  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals  to  form  such.  We  may  cite  as  an  example,  what  has  been  done 
in  this  r^rd  by  the  British  Government  of  our  day,  for  illustrating  the 
history  of  its  American  possessions. 

Still  the^  history  of  Charlevoix  comprises  only  the  first  moiety  of  the 
years  which  have  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  Quebec  till  our  own 
time.  Neither  does  the  aim  or  nature  of  his  work  apply  to  present 
circumstances,  or  harmonize,  in  its  spirit,  with  our  present  political  state. 
Written  chiefly  in  an  ecclesiastical  view,  it  contains  many  digressions 
from  the  highway  of  history,  to  the  side-path  of  missionary  enterprises 
and  experiences,  which  have  long  lost  their  interest,  for  a  majority  of 
readers  at  least.    And  again,  the  author,  viewing  things  chiefly  from  a 
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French  stand-point,  enters  into  details  which,  perhaps  necessary  for  the 
elucidation  of  his  subject  to  European  readers,  were  and  are  superfluous 
to  Canadians.  Lastly,  through  lapse  of  time,  much  of  his  general  mate- 
rials have  ceased  to  repay  perusal  anywhere. 

The  plan  we  had  to  choose  necessarily  occupied  much  of  our  attention, 
because  the  scenes  of  our  historic  action  were  many  and  lay  widely  apart, 
taking  Quebec  for  the  middle  ground.  Now  although  the  present  work  is, 
in  name,  a  history  of  Canada  only  ;  it  includes  the  annals  of  all  the  French 
Colonies  on  the  continent  of  America,  fcom  their  origin  till  the  treaty  of 
1763.  The  unity  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  France,  and  the  relations 
maintained  between  its  several  territories,  forbade  our  treating  the  subject 
otherwise  than  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  always  cause  the 
event»  passing  in  others  of  France's  American  Provinces  to  run  in  pairs 
along  with  those  reported,  in  order  of  time,  as  proceeding  in  Canada  itself; 
for  that  would  have  been  to  raise  a  sense  of  confusedness,  rather  than  due 
order,  in  the  reader's  mind,  through  ft-equent  temporary  transitions,  which' 
it  is  ever  fatiguing  to  follow.  We  therefore  report,  in  separate  chapters 
or  sections,  the  events  which  passed  synchronically  in  each  dependent 
colony,  wherever  that  is  useful  for  clearness'  sake:  yet  still  keeping  up 
a  virtual  unity  in  the  collective  composition. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  apart  will  be  found, — notices  of  the  abori- 
gines; accounts  of  the  governmental  institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
established  at  different  times  in  the  viceroyalty  ;  a  relation  of  discoveries 
and  explorations,  early  and  late,  &c.  By  this  arrangement,  a  Canadian 
reader  can  skip,  at  will,  such  chapters  of  the  work  as  may  not  interest 
him  ;  say,  for  instance,  the  notices  it  contains  of  Louisiana. 

While  treating  of  the  memorable  epoch  when  constitutional  government 
was  established  in  this  country,  the  mind  naturally  reverts  to  the  earlier 
time  of  the  Magna  Charta,  that  first  basis  upon  which  British  franchises 
were  founded,  and  which  have  descended  to  us  ;  and  we  are  especially 
interested  in  remembering,  that  to  barons  of  Norman  race  did  our  second 
mother  country  owe  its  earliest  free  institutions  ;  to  the  operation  of  which 
she  chiefly  owes  her  present  power  and  glory.*  From  the  moment  that 
Canada  was  endowed  with  a  representative  constitution,  our  annals  have 
borne  a  double  interest.  No  sooner  did  it  begin  to  operate,  than  the  feel- 
ings, tendencies,  and  peculiar  genius  of  our  people  took  an  immediate 

*  All  the  Barons  who  obliged  John  Lackland,  King  of  England,  to  sign  the 
great  Charter,  whether  subscribed  literallj  or  in  latinized  form,  have  the 
appearance  of  being  French  names.  TaiEaar :  HUtoire  delà  Conquête  de  Mn^ 
guerre  par  Ut  Normands, 
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expansion,  political  struggles  and  the  rivalries  of  raee  forthwith 
menoed  ;  the  ezeoutiye  and  the  people's  depnties,  in  earnest  contention 
as  to  the  limits  of  their  powers  and  ri^ts,  or  for  privileges  always  dis- 
puted :  there  was,  we  say,  everything  attractive  in  the  animating  spectacle 
of  those  bloodless  jousts  of  human  reason  in  action,  which  had  for  their 
object  the  amelioration  of  a  country  and  the  well-being  of  its  people.  But 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  this  part  of  our  task,  will  be  the 
difficulty  we  shall  have  in  treating  it  properly. 

*  The  destiny  of  Canada  is  dependent  on  the  cause  which  we  vindicate 
in  this  work  ;  namely,  the  conservation  of  our  religion,  our  language,  and 
our  laws.  By  holding  to  the  creed  and  maintaining  the  nationality  of 
our  forgathers,  we  perhaps  are  oj^nents  of  British  policy,  which  has 
placed  the  two  Canadas  under  one  government,  in  view  of  causing  the 
disappearance  of  those  three  great  features  of  Canadian  existence  ;  and 
it  even  may  be,  that  in  taking  our  stand  upon  the  old  ways,  we  incur 
the  censure  of  such  of  our  compatriots  as  wish  to  fall  in  with  British  views 
on  tliis  matter.  In  any  case,  we  can  conscientiously  declare,  that  in 
whatever  we  have  related,  with  or  without  comment,  we  have  been 
actuated  by  no  feelings  of  party  hostility.  We  have  only  obeyed  the 
impulses  of  our  heart,  by  favoring  a  cause  founded  on  all  that  is  (or 
should  be)  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Christians  and  patriots. 

We  are  quite  alive  to  the  consequences  which  may  result  from  our 
firm  attachment  to  repudiated  sympathies.  We  know  that  in  reproving 
the  decrees  of  an  all-potent  metropolitan  state,  we  may  be  denounced  on 
one  hand,  as  propagators  of  pernicious  opnions  ;  and  on  the  other,  Hoard- 
ed as  the  purblind  votaries  of  a  separate  nationality,  which  had  best 
become  extinct.  Not  discouraged  by  such  repudiations  as  the  latter,  we 
are  consoled  by  the  conviction  that  we  play  an  honorable  part,  and 
although  our  Province  should  never  attain  that  prosperity,  or  make  that 
progress  in  material  civilization,  which  some  parties  think  would  result 
from  an  amalgamation  of  races,  they  must  still  resjifect  the  motives  which 
impel  us  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  <^  our  way.  There  remains  this 
consideration  too,  that  if  Canada's  future  be  menaced,  who*  knows  what 
its  birth-time  may  bring  forth  ?  Islamism  assured  itself  that  the  cause 
of  Greece  was  lost  for  ever,  yet  Byron  sang  the  Maid  of  AtheM  and  the 
Bride  of  Ahydos,^  The  free  breath  of  ancient  Oreeoe  now  stirs  the 
folds  of  the  Aoropolitan  standard. 

*  The  three  paragraphs  after  thé  abore  mark  are  additions,  by  the  author,  to 
the  Preface,  as  it  stood  at  first. — B. 

t  This  illustrative  allusion  seems  rather  odd  :  how  applicable  it  may  be^  wo 
cannot  dlYine.— B. 
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"  A  great  people,"  says  Thierry,  ^'  are  not  so  speedily  subjugated  as  the 
official  acts  of  those  who  goyem  it  by  force  would  have  the  world  believe. 
The  late  resurrection  of  the  Greek  nation  proves,  that  those  deceive  them- 
selves  strangely  who  accept  the  histories  of  kings,  or  even  of  conquering 
populations,  for  the  final  annals  of  the  territory  wherein  they  are  domin- 
ant." And  a  race  of  smaller  account  than  that  named  in  the  foregoing 
passage  cited  firom  the  work  ahready  referred  to,  may  survive  long  in  its 
fidlen  estate. 

Add  to  all,  that  there  are  for  certain  races,  propitious  times,  when 
Providence  seems  to  come  in  aid  to  exalt  them  from  depression  and  animate 
their  minds  with  a  fitful  renewal  of  their  hopes.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  ahready,  more  than  once,  by  their  resisting  attitude, 
prevented  the  uplifted  hand  of  oppression  firom  falling  on  the  (French) 
Canadians.  The  fiag  of  the  neighboring  republic  possesses  this  advan- 
tage, that  when  waved  abroad,  it  scares  violence  firom  its  prey,  and  para- 
lyses the  arm  which  would  be  exerted  in  effacing  the  name  of  a  people 
from  the  roll  of  recognised  nations. 
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History  has  become,  dating  from  a  half  century  back,  a  rigorously 
analytic  science.  Not  only  the  facts  narrated,  l!)iit  their  causes  also,  have 
now  to  be  indicated  with  precision  and  discernment,  in  order  that  the 
former  may  be  judged  by  the  latter.  A  severe  criticism  will  throw  aside 
all  that  bears  not  the  impress  of  truth.  That  which  presents  itself  with- 
out critical  acceptance,  and  without  having  been  discussed  and  approved 
before  the  tribunal  of  sound  judgment,  is  treated  aa  being  of  fabulous 
nature,  and  dismissed  into  the  region  of  figments.  In  this  perfect  day  of 
close  scrutiny  and  applied  common  sense,  disappear  marvels,  prodigies,  and 
all  those  phantasmagoria  in  presence  of  which  nations  in  a  state  of  mental 
childhood  are  stricken  with  a  secret  fear  or  are  rapt  in  puerile  admiration  ; 
such  phantasmagoria,  we  would  ^observe,  aa  of  old  animated  the  sombre 
forests  of  Canada  in  the  brooding  fancy  of  their  first  inhabitants,  those 
warlike  and  barbarous  tribes,  of  which  the  remnants  now  remaining  are 
so  few. 

The  historical  revolution  adverted  to  above,  in  the  mode  of  appreciating 
events,  is  incontestably  due  to  the  progress  of  mind  and  to  the  increase 
of  political  liberty,  and  is  in  itself  the  greatest  proof  that  could  be  adduced 
of  the  gradual  perfecting  of  social  institutions.  The  clouds  of  mysteiy 
which  enveloped  the  early  annals  of  Qreece  and  Rome,*  have  now  lost 
their  awe-inspiring  aspects;  keenly  scrutinising  eyes  have  pierced  the 
veil  that  hid  them  from  ordinary  inspection  ;  and  if  we  closely  scan  the 
true  origin  of  those  nations,  the  clouds  of  historical  marvel  disperse, 
even  as  light  morning  vapours  are  scattered  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It 
is  a  notable  &ct  too,  that  while  to  mythological  heroes  and  early  kings  a 
celestial  origin  was  assigned  ;  while  the  adulation  of  the  adorers  of  per- 
sonal might  and  rude  reality  enveloped  their  origin  with  portents  and 
prodigy,  nothing  super-  or  infra-human  preceded  or  attended  the  existence 
of  the  dominated  commonalty;  the  prosaic  life  of  the  masses  held  '<  the 

*  The  historians  of  this  continent  have  not  had  to  oyercome  the  difficulties 
which  long  embarrassed  those  of  Europe,  in  respect  of  the  origin  of  races.  They 
can,  without  difficulty,  indicate  the  point  of  departure  of  the  waves  of  emigra- 
tion from  the  Old  World,  and  follow  their  traces  onward,  even  into  the  obscur» 
est  valley  of  America. 
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eyen  tenor  of  its  way,"  in  the  memorials  regarding  them  even  in  the 
earliest  annals  of  peendo-history. 

No  fioiher  back  than  three  oentories  ago,  superstitions  ignorance 
everywhere  dimmed  and  paralysed  popular  intelligence.  Three  quarters 
of  the  habitable  globe  were  unknown  to  the  majority  ;  who  were  equally 
ignorant  of  most  of  those  unusual  phenomena  of  nature  which  raised 
admiration  or  caUed  up  fear  ;  the  sciences  were  wrapped  in  mystery  by 
their  professors;  an  alchemist  passed  for  a  diviner  or  a  wizard,  and  oflen 
finished  by  becoming  the  dupe  of  his  own  deceptions,  and  believed  that 
he  did  or  could  hold  converse  with  the  spiritual  world. 

The  invention  of  Printing,  and  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  at 
fength  began  to  make  an  impression  on  the  thick  mental  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  And  when  Columbus  suddenly  rendered  America  to 
astounded  Europe,  unveiling,  as  by  a  magic  touch,  so  great  a  domain  of 
the  thitherto  Unknown,  he  dealt  a  brain-blow,  by  that  very  disclosure,  to 
the  sway  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

Freedom  of  mind  also,  though  all  but  lost  during  prevalent  barbarism, 
was  not  quite  extinct  in  some  high  places,  and  powerfully  contributed  to 
the  new  movement  of  the  human  faculties.  In  &ct,  we  may  say,  that 
liberty  first  inspired  that  movement,  and  afterwards  sustained  it  with  an 
ever-growing  potency. 

From  this  time,  the  people  b^an  to  appear  in  history.  Hitherto 
they  who  ought  to  have  occupied  the  fore-ground,  were  thrown  into  the 
remote  distance  of  the  word-pictures  which  passed  for  histories  of  the 
nations;  the  canvas  being  taken  up  with  the  gigantic  and  lowering 
shadowy  outlines  depicted  of  their  masters.  All  the  figures  discernible 
are  those  of  absolute  chiefs,  holding  in  one  hand  a  sword,  in  the  other  a 
diploma  of  their  pretended  divinity  :  the  rest  of  mankind,  passive  plebeians, 
an  inert  and  sufiering  mass  of  living,  breathing  humanity,  has  no  recog- 
nised condition  of  existence  apart  from  that  of  obedience.  [In  a  word, 
the  *'  court-and-battle  historians  "*  made  small  account  or  none  of  the 
PEOPLE  during  a  long  series  of  ages.]  But  in  proportion  as  the  bulk  of 
mankind  resume  manhood's  rights,  the  currei^t  of  history  b^ns  to  change, 
yet  slowly:  that  science,  even  when  modified,  long  seemed  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  prejudices  and  errors,  surely  destined  to  pass  away; 
it  is  only  in  our  own  times  that  national  annalists  have  become  faithful 
to  their  true  mission.     Have  their  words  thereby  lost  their  interest  or 

*  A  quaint  bat  expressiye  compound  epithet,  borrowed,  by  the  author,  from 
Alexis  de  Monteil,  author  of  "P Histoire  dei  Français  des  divers  Etats;"  a  work 
of  prodigious  but  thankless  research. — B, 
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oeased  to  attract?  We  trow  not.  What  more  BuUime  spectacle  is  thon^ 
than  that  of  a  thinking  people  in  action  I  We  note  their  want»,  we  an 
pained  with  their  sufferings,  we  mark  and  judge  of  their  aspirations  ;  we 
joy  in  their  joys,  we  participate  by  sympathy  in  their  sorrows.  The 
great  ocean  of  enfranchised  humanity,  when  stirred  to  its  depths  by  great 
thoughts,  whether  of  love  or  hate,  manifesto  a  power  capable  of  producing 
far  greater  effects  than  all  the  wondrous  material  works  erected  by  the 
submissive  hordes  of  Egypt  or  Asia.  But  it  needed  four  revolutions, 
that  of  Batavia,  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  again  of  the  United 
States,  [before  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  the  People  could  be  firmly  set  uf 
on  his  pedestal.] 

The  epoch  of  national  revolts,  so  famous  in  European  annals,  is  that 
wherein  appeared  the  first  essays  of  American  historians  of  any  repute. 
It  is  no  wonder  if  America,  inhabited  as  it  is  but  by  one  class  of  men  onfy, 
namely  ''  the  people  ''—-using  the  term  in  the  ignoble  sense  given  to  it  by 
the  privileged  orders,  or  ^^  the  swinish  multitude  "  (la  ccmaiUe)  as  Napoleoa 
phrased  it — should  adopt  in  their  entirety  the  principles  of  the  Modem 
School  of  history,  which  regards  the  Nation  as  the  source  of  all  lawM 
power. 

The  first  individuals  who  set  themselves  to  exorcise  the  phantoms  whiflà 
guarded  the  sanctuary  of  absolute  monarchy  against  the  assaults  of  Ûm 
*'  sacrilegious  "  masses,  were  an  Italian  and  a  Swiss,  two  men  who,  conse- 
quently, were  bom  in  the  freest  countries  in  Europe  in  their  day. 
Lawrence  Valla  gave  the  signal  of  self-enfranchisement  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury. GlareanuSy  so  called  as  being  a  native  of  the  canton  of  Glaris^ 
followed  in  Yalla's  steps.  '^  Switserland  is  a  land  of  reasoners,"  says 
Michelet  ''  Despite  the  gigantic  poetry  of  nature  among  the  Alps,  the 
spiritual  breeie  that  comes  from  their  glaciers,  is  prosaic  ;  it  wafts  us  te 
Doubt,  chiefly."* 

The  histoiy  of  the  origin  of  Bome  exercised  their  critical  powers. 
Erasmus  Scaliger,  and  other  learned  Dutchmen  followed  in  their  wakfi. 
Louis  de  Beaufort,  a  Frenchman,  finished  the  work  of  demolition  ;  bat 
he  destroyed  only,  he  did  not  reconstruct.  The  ground  being  thus 
cleared,  the  celebrated  Neapolitan,  Yico,  appeared  ;  and  gave  the  world, 
in  1725,  his  vast  system  of  the  metaphysics  of  history  ;  f  among  whidi 

*  Histoire  Romaine,  We  adopt  here  the  data  of  the  above-named  learned  and 
ingénions  historian  ;  also  Niebuhr's. 

t  His  book,  dedicated  to  Pope  Clement  XII,  bears  the  title  of  "  The  New 
Science  "  {Scimza  Nuova),  The  BiograpkU  UniverselU  contains  a  long  article 
on  this  author  and  his  works. 
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may  be  found,  in  embryo  at  least,  all  the  labors  of  modem  seîenoe.  The 
Qermans  seized,  the  plant  and  it  fimotified  in  their  hands  ;  Niebnhr  became 
the  most  illustrions  of  Yioo's  disdples. 

MeanwhUe  the  Yoice  of  all  those  profound  thinkers  was  heard  among 
certain  nations,  whose  people  proclaimed,  as  we  have  remarked,  each  in 
due  succession,  the  dogma  of  Liberty  for  all.  From  the  schools  of  donbters 
issued  Bacon  ;  thence  resulted  the  discoyery  of  the  New  World,  the  met- 
af^ysics  of  Descartes,  the  immortal  Esprit  des  Lois,  the  labors  of  Guisot^ 
and,  finally,  the  works  of  Sismondi,  every  line  in  which  contains  a  jdea 
in  favor  of  the  poor  people,  long  crushed  under  the  heel  of  feudalism  ; 
an  institution  once  so  power^,  but  which  now  shows  but  withered  or 
seared  remnants  of  what  it  once  was  ;  even  as  are  those  trees,  in  our 
forests,  when  doomed  to  perish  by  steel  and  fire,  which  may  be  seen  in 
many  a  newly  gained  field,  clearing  for  tillage. 

An  observation  we  call  to  mind  here,  which  seems  to  us  to  have  the 
gloss  of  novelty,  so  pregnant  b  it  with  too-little-remembered  truth.  It 
is  this  ;  How  glorious  for  Christianity,  to  be  able  to  say  for  itself,  that 
the  pn^essiveness-  of  modem  civilization  is  in  part  due  to  the  spirit  of 
that  nfost  famous  and  sublimest  of  all  books,  the  Bible  ;  that  continually 
speaking  object  of  the  meditations  of  the  scholastics  and  the  leamed. 
The  Begenerator-God  took  birth  among  the  people,  he  preached  only  to 
the  people  ;  and  he  selected,  by  a  preference  too  mailed  not  to  have  its 
special  significance,  his  disciples  firom  among  the  lowest  ranks  of  Hebrew 
unfortunates,  enslaved  by  those  Bomans  who  were  about  to  bring  to  ruin 
their  antique  Jerusalem.  This  fact,  more  than  any  other,  explains  the 
tendencies  of  Christianity,  and  accounts  for  the  indelible  imprint  it  has 
put  on  modem  civilization.*  And  it  was  under  its  influence,  too,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  Christian  precepts,  that  America  was  peopled  by 
Europeans. 

A  new  phasis  turned  up  in  the  world's  histoiy  ;  namely,  that  resulting 
from  the  second  overflowing  of  population,  after  the  Christian  era  began. 
The  first,  we  need  not  say,  was  that  which  precipitated  the  fall  of  the 

•  «  The  order  of  St.  Benedict  gave  to  the  olden  world,  emasculated  bj  slavery, 
the  first  exemplar  of  labors  accomplished  bj  free  hands.  That  great  innoya- 
tion  was  one  of  the  bases  of  moderli  well-being."  Michilbt.  The  cloisters  of 
the  Benedictine  monks,  whose  order  was  founded  in  Italy  late  in  the  fifth  oen- 
tory,  became  asylams  for  those  who  fled  before  the  tyranny  of  Goths  and  Van- 
dais.  It  was  the  Benedictines  who  preserved  in  their  cloisters,  for  the  world's 
after-nse,  the  small  remnants  of  anterior  learning  and  science  surviving  among 
men. 
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Boman  empire  ;  the  next  was  the  immigration  from  Europe  to  ÂmeriflS| 
which  hastened,  in  its  turn,  the  departure  of  barbarism. 

If  the  spectacle  presented  by  olden  civilization,  corrupted  by  sensualitj 
and  falling  before  the  steel  and  firebrands  of  barbarians,  is  calculated  tO' 
excite  deep  feelings  of  horror  and  pity  ;  that  offered  by  the  disooveiy 
and  colonization  of  the  New  World,  despite  a  few  gloomy  shadingi, 
inspires  sentiments  of  hopefulness,  and  evokes  perceptions  of  grandeur 
elevating  for  the  soul.  Touching  it  is  to  see  setting  forth,  from  different 
r^ons  of  Europe,  those  long  trains  of  humble  but  industrious  colonistBi 
with  countenances  steadfastly  fixed  on  our  Occident.  Up  to  that  time, 
men  of  the  sword  had  been  the  precursors  of  all  combined  emigrations. 
''  War  alone,"  says  one  author,  '^  opened  up  the  olden  world  to  general 
observation."  Intelligence,  and  impulses  towards  labor,  accompanied, 
among  the  modems,  those  who  came  and  yet  come  to  seek  and  to 
secure  a  foothold  in  America.  The  rapidly  attained  successes  of  the 
former  proved  the  advantages  attending  a  state  of  peace  with  freedom  to 
toil,  over  a  reign  of  violence,  amid  the  tumult  of  arms,  for  founding  rich 
and  power^  empires. 

The  establishment  of  Canada,  as  a  French  dependency,  dates  fit)m  the 
times  of  the  great  movement  of  European  populations  towards  the  West; 
a  consideration  of  which  movement,  as  to  its  general  causes,  is  of  interest 
to  this  country  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  America.  We  ought  not  to  allow 
ourselves  to  form  erroneous  conceptions  as  to  the  direction  taken  b^ 
American  civilization.  The  study  of  such  matters  is  necessary  for  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  continent  who  are  heedful  of  the  future. 

Such  is,  we  repeat,  the  character  of  that  civilization,  and  the  coloniza- 
tion b^un  and  maintained  under  its  all-powerful  influence.  Canada, 
though  originally  founded  under  religious  auspices,  is  one  of  those  colo- 
nies which  has  been  least  affected  by  their  influence,  for  reasons  which  Um 
reader  will  be  able  to  understand  as  he  proceeds  in  the  perusal  of  this 
work.  In  a  young  colony,  each  forward  step  is  fcdl  of  import  for  the 
future.  We  should  grossly  mistake,  if  we  regarded  the  early  pioneer, 
with  hatchet  in  hand,  levelling  the  trees  in  his  way  in  the  Laurentian 
valley,  as  a  mere  woodman,  toiling  only  to  satisfy  the  daily  wants  of 
his  body.  The  work  he  was  then  engaged  in,  humble  as  it  might  seem, 
drew  after  it  results  far  more  vast  and  infinitely  more  durable  than 
the  contemporary  feats  of  arms  stricken  in  his  own  country,  the  report 
of  which  rang  through  Europe.  The  history  of  the  discovery  and 
foundation  of  French  Canada  has  general  interests  as  great  as  the 
recorded  origin  of  any  other  colonial  empire  on  this  continent.     The 
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boldneflB  of  a  Cartier,  the  first  who  set  up  a  tent  at  the  moimtain  foot  of 
Hochelaga,  amidst  nnknown  tribes  of  wild  men,  inhabitants  of  a  r^on 
wdl  nigh  300  leagues  inland  ;  the  perseverance  of  a  Champlain,  conten- 
ding, not  merely  with  material  obstacles  but  also  with  the  apathy  which 
denied  him  means  to  overcome  them,  yet  succeeding  at  last  in  founding 
a  cobny  yet  to  become  an  empire  ;  the  sufferings  of  its  first  inhabitants, 
and  their  sanguinary  wars  with  the  famous  Iroquois  tribes,  confederated 
against  them  ;  the  exploration  of  nearly  ^the  whole  interior  of  North 
Âjnerioa,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Mexican  Oulf  on  one  traversing  line, 
from  Acadia  to  the  Bocky  Mountains  on  another  ;  the  military  expedi- 
tions of  Canadians  in  the  North,  in  Newfoundland,  towards  Virginia, 
and  into  Louisiana  ;  the  foundation,  by  seculars  or  missionaries,  of  the 
earliest  European  settlements  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Louisiana,  and 
eastern  Texas  :  here  is  surely  a  striking  amount  of  operations  of  import 
high  enough  to  arrest  our  attention  and  win  the  admiration  of  our  pos- 
terity. The  recorded  incidents  attending  these  impart  to  our  early  histo- 
ry a  variety,  a  richness  of  coloring,  constantly  afiecâng  the  imagination 
and  interesting  the  mind  of  those  who  read  it. 

When  we  contemplate  the  history  of  Canada  as  a  whole,  from  the  time 
of  Champlain  till  our  own  day,  we  first  remark  its  two  great  divisions, — 
the  period  of  French  supremacy,  and  that  of  British  domination.  The 
annals  of  the  former  are  replete  with  the  incidents  of  wars  against  the 
savages  and  the  people  of  the  conterminous  British  colonies,  since  become 
the  United  States  ;  the  other  portion  is  signalised  by  parliamentary  anta- 
gonism of  the  colonists  to  all  infractions  of  their  nationality  and  designs 
against  their  religion.  The  difference  of  the  arms  defensively  used  during 
these  two  periods,  shows  the  Canadian  nation  under  two  very  distinct 
aspects  ;  but  it  is  the  second  epoch  which,  naturally  enough,  may  most 
interest  the  existing  generation.  There  is  something  at  once  noble  and 
touching  in  the  spectacle  of  a  people  defending  the  nationality  of  their 
ancestors  ;  that  sacred  heritage  which  no  race,  how  d^raded  soever,  has 
ever  yet  repudiated.  Never  did  cause  of  a  loftier  character  or  more  holy 
nature  inspire  a  heart  rightly  placed,  or  better  merit  the  syifipathies  of 
an  generous  minds. 

If  Canadian  valor  has  shone  brightly  in  fields  of  war,  the  oratorical, 
argumentative,  and  administrative  ability  manifested  by  our  leading 
statesmen,  have  been  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  Senate  and  Cabinet 
The  Papineaus,  the  Bedards,  the  Yallières,  the  Stuarts,  will,  in  those 
r^rds,  take  a  distinguished  place  in  the  histoiy  of  the  country,  as  they 
already  have  in  the  remembrance  of  their  gratefol  contemporaries. 
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From  the  circumstanoe  iliat  Canada  has  had  to  nndefgo  many  evil 
vicissitades,  and  not  through  her  own  fault  but  arising  out  of  her  ookm- 
ial  dependence,  what  progress  she  did  make  was  effected  amidst  obstaoks 
and  social  shocks  ;  obstructions  which  have  been  aggravated,  in  the  present 
day,  by  the  antagonism  of  two  races  confronted  with  each  other  ;  as  also 
by  the  hates,  the  prejudices,  the  ignorance,  and  the  errors  of  govern- 
ments,— sometimes,  too,  through  the  faults  of  the  goTcmment»  The 
authors  of  the  Union  of  the  two  Canadian  provinces)  projected  in  1822 
and  realised  in  1840,  have  adduced  in  favor  of  that  measure  divers  spe- 
cious reasons  to  cover,  as  with  a  veil,  its  manifest  injustice.  Great  Britain, 
prone  to  regard  the  French  Canadians  only  as  turbulent  colonials,  as 
ill-disposed  aliens,  feigns  to  mistake  for  indubitable  insurrectionary  symp- 
toms (an  artifice  unworthy  of  a  great  nation),  their  inquietude  and  their 
firm  attachment  to  menaced  institutions  and  habitudes.  Britain's  general 
conduct,  however,  proves  too  well  that  while  she  believes  not  what  ii 
advanced  against  them,  no  r^ard  for  treaties  nor  official  acts,  drawn  up 
for  the  protection  of  her  Canadian  subjects,  has  prevented  her  agents  from 
violating  concessions,  which  ought  to  have  been  all  the  more  carefully 
respected  for  being  regarded  as  forming  an  »gis  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  oppression  of  the  strong.  But  whatever  may  betide,  the  pe^ 
dition  of  a  people  is  not  so  easily  effected  as  its  enemies  may  imagine. 

While  we  are  far  &om  believing  that  our  nationality  is  secured  against 
all  further  risks,  like  many  more  we  have  had  our  illusions  on  this  sub* 
ject.  Still,  the  existence  of  the  Canadians  as  a  distinct  people,  is  not 
more  doubtful  than  it  was  a  century  ago.  '  At  that  time,  we  were  a  popa* 
lation  of  60,000  ;  we  now  exceed  a  million  souls. 

What  characterises  the  Gaulish  race  above  all  others,  is  "  that  oooolt 
force  of  cohesion  and  of  resistance,  which  maintains  their  material  unity 
amidst  the  most  cruel  vicissitudes,  and  makes  it  rise  superior  to  eveiy 
attempt  to  depress  it,"  The  olden  Gkllic  heedlessness  {étourderie),  says 
a  French  author,*  has  outlived  the  unchangeable  theocracies  of  Egypt 
and  Asia,^the  political  combinations  of  the  Greeks,  the  civic  wisdom  and 
military  discipline  of  the  Bomans.  Endowed  with  a  less  flexible  genius, 
more  confiding  and  less  calculating,  this  people,  of  antique  blood  bat  ever 
young  in  heart,  when  the  appeal  of  a  noble  conception  or  the  call  of  a 
great  man  inspires  them, — this  people  would  have  disappeared  as  other 
races,  more  sage  in  seeming  than  it,  had  done  before  ;  and  why?  becaufli 
they  comprehend  only  one  mission  {rôle),  one  interest,  and  one  idea. 

*  M.  MiJLLinDK  :  Jh  la  Puiuance  it  du  iTutUuHont  de  PUnion  Jtmericmne^ 
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All  dnngs  ooBOor  to  prove,  that  the  French  fletded  in  America  retain 
tinse  oharacteristios  of  their  anceetors,  near  and  remote  ;  that  they  possess 
a  strong  yet  nndefinable  buoyancy  of  mind,  peculiar  to  themselyes,  which, 
iimxlnerable  as  mind  itself,  eludes  political  gmle,  as  spirit  is  unassailable 
hj  Uie  sword.  The  type  of  the  race  remains,  even  when  all  seems  to 
forebode  its  extinction.  Is  the  nucleus  of  a  French  community  found 
mid  alien  races  ?  it  grows  apace,  but  always  in  isolation  from  others 
with  whom  it  is  possible  to  live,  but  never  to  incorporate.  Germans, 
Dutch,  Swedes,  who  came  in  groups  into  the  United  States,  and  lived 
apart  for  a  while,  have  insensibly  been  fused  in  the  general  mass  of 
population,  and  left  no  trace  of  their  origin.*  On  the  contrary,  two 
seotbns  of  the  Gallic  race,  one  at  each  extromity  of  this  continent,  not 
tnij  maintain  their  footbg  in  two  countries  so  wide  apart,  of  contrasted 
elimate  and  under  diverse  political  conistitntions;  but,  as  if  by  instinct, 
ocmcur  in  repelling  all  infractions  of  their  nationality.  Is  its  sacrifice 
osUed  for?  they  serry  their  ranks  the  closer.  The  nationality  of  the 
great  people  from  whom  they  are  descended,  animating  them  under 
menaces,  causes  the  rojection  of  all  capitulations  offerod  to  them  ;  their 
Gallic  naturo,  while  separating  them  from  phlegmatic  races,  sustains  them 
IB  oircunustanoes  hopeless  for  others.  In  fine,  that  cohesive  force,  peculiar 
to  their  moral  temperament,  develops  itself  in  proportion  to  the  efforts 
aade  to  overeome  it. 

The  eminent  statesmen  who  guided  the  destiny  of  Great  Britain  after 
aie  acquisition  of  Oanada  in  1763,  well  comprohended  that  the  position 
of  its  people,  relatively  to  the  neighboring  Colonists  of  English  origin, 
nould  be  confirmatory  of  their  fidelity  to  the  British  crown  ;  and  their 
opeetations,  wisely  conceived,  were  not  disappointed. 

Nevertheless,  left  to  ponder  on  their  position,  after  the  prolonged  and 
au^nary  struggles  they  had  erewhile  to  sustain,  and  in  which  they  had 
shown  so  much  devotedness  to  France,  the  Canadians  regarded  the  futuro 
with  inquietude.  Abandoned  by  the  most  opulent  and  intelligent  of  thôr 
compatriots,  who,  in  quitting  the  country,  carried  with  then^that  exper- 
ittoe  which  would  have  been  so  useful  had  they  remained  ;  so  few  in 
umber,  and  put  helplessly,  fer  a  season,  at  the  discrotion  of  the  popu- 
loos  British  Provinces  near  by,  whose  overbearingness  they  had  resisted 
ftr  a  century  and  a  half  with  so  much  spirit,  they  yet  did  not  mistrust 
then*  fortune.  They  advertised  the  new  government  of  their  wants,  and 
leefadmed  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  treaties  ;  they  represented, 

*  The  ready  amalgamation  pf  these  races  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  America, 
▼IS  chiefly  due  to  the  common  Protestantism  of  all  foor.^J?. 
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with  admirable  tact,  that  the  âiscrepancies  existing  between  them  and 
their  neighbors  over  the  lines,  the  diversity  of  races  and  interests,  would 
attach  them  rather  to  the  British  monarchy,  than  induce  them  to  make 
common  cause  with  democratic  denizens  of  the  English  plantations. 
They  had  divined,  in  fact,  the  Bevolution  soon  to  ensue. 

€hance  has  brought  to  light,  in  the  Secretary's  Department  at  Quebec, 
a  memoir  on  this  subject,  the  author  of  which  has  traced,  with  great 
perspicuity,  the  wants  likely  to  arise  at  such  a  crisis,  and  his  prediotioDS 
were  not  slow  of  realization.  Thus  anticipating  the  future  independence 
of  the  thirteen  provinces,  he  observes  that  ^^If  there  subsists  not  between 
Canada  and  Britain  prescriptive  ties  and  mutual  interestedness,  of  a 
nature  such  as  New  England  could  not  possibly  extend  to  the  Cana- 
dians, the  British  could  no  more  trust  to  the  continued  fidelity  of  the 
former  than  to  the  Provincials  of  New  England.  Will  it  be  thought  para- 
doxical if  I  add,  that  this  union  of  all  the  part»  of  colonized  North  Amer- 
ica, based  on  the  principle  of  a  universal  franchise,  will  bring  about  a  time 
when  Europe  shall  have  no  American  colonies,  except  those  which  Ame^ 
ica  chooses  to  leave  her  ?  for  a  hostile  expedition,  got  up  in  New  England, 
might  reduce  the  British  West  India  possessions,  before  it  could  be  known 
in  London  to  have  left  port.  If  there  be  a  means  for  preventing  or  post- 
poning such  a  revolution,  so  fiur  as  we  are  concerned  in  the  matter,  it  is 
to  be  done  by  maintaining  and  respecting  the  diversity  of  language,  ojân- 
ions,  habitudes,  and  interests  which  now  exists  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Canada  and  the  people  of  New  England/' 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain,  influenced  by  such  considerations 
as  the  forcing,  left  imdisturbed  the  Canadian  language,  laws,  and 
religion,  at  a  crisis  when  it  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  compass 
the  abolition  of  all  three  ;  for  at  that  time  the  British  possessed  a  moiety 
of  North  America.  They  had  soon  cause  for  rejoicing  at  their  wise  for- 
bearance. Two  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
law  of  1774  when  all  the  Anglo-American  colonies  were  up  in  arms 
against  the  mother  coimtry  ;  and  during  the  contest  ensuing,  the  people 
of  the  former  wasted  a  considerable  part  of  their  resources  in  vain  attempts 
to  wrench  &om  her  that  Canada  which  they  had  helped  to  conquer  for 
her  special  glorification  ! 

The  Canadians,  called  on  to  defend  their  institutions  and  laws,  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  that  same  law  of  1774,  which  the  Congress  of  the  insur- 
rectionary provinces  had  so  injudiciously  denounced,  just  before,  as 
<<  unjust,  unconstitutional,  very  dangerous,  and  subversive  of  American 
rights," — the  Canadians,  we  say,  promptly  ranged  themselves  under  the 
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burner  of  their  new  Protectress,  who  now  profited  more  than  she  had 
Tentored  to  hope  for,  by  the  effects  of  the  wise,  because  liberal,  policy  of 
her  general  Government.  That  policy  was  sanctioned  and  extended  on 
two  memorable  occasions  afterwards  ;  namely,  in  1791,  when  the  British 
Parliament  accorded  a  representative  Constitution  to  the  Province  ;  and 
again,  in  1828,  when  the  Imperial  Parliament  enacted,  that  Canadians  of 
French  origin  should  never  be  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  Ûievt  laws, 
their  religion,  or  those  privil^es  which  had  already  been  assured  to 
them. 

If  this  polity,  which  twice  became  the  means  of  saving  Canada  to 
Great  Britain,  was  virtually  repudiated  by  the  Union  Act,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  will  be  found  expedient  to  revert  to  it  ;  for  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  1840,  has  manifested  that  Canada  has  become  anything 
rather  UiBnanglified:  and  nothing  indicates  that  the  future  will  differ 
firom  the  present  or  past  in  this  respect.  A  return  to  that  policy  may 
beoome  inevitable,  if  only  through  the  continued  expansion  of  the  colonies 
still  remaining  to  Britain  on  this  continent  ;  and  by  the  prospects  of  a 
new  revolution,  similar  to  that  which  paved  the  way  to  independence  for 
the  United  States.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  opine  that  the  people 
of  Ghreat  Britain,  coinciding  in  sentiment  with  some  of  their  statesmen, 
[that  '*  Canada  is  a  suction  and  not  a  feeding  pipe,"  as  such]  ought  to 
be  left  to  herself;  the  British  nation  not  caring  to  expend  its  resources 
in  keeping  much  longer  an  uneasy  foothold  on  the  nearer  parts  of  the 
North  American  continent 
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INTEODUCTION^ 

CHAPTER  I. 

DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA,  lb<x-1402-1684« 

AmcBto  A,  was  n  known  to  the  Andents  f—Tbe  tdând  of  AtlanttB.— DisooTertes  of  the  t*orttt* 
gaeee  and  SiMuiiards.-^-Chitetopher  Colmnhns»  his  birth  and  lift:  he  repairs  to  Lisbon, 
and  thence  passes  into  Spain;  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  whom  he  had  oommnnicated  his 
prcjeet  of  seeking»  a  western  passage  to  India»  give  him  the  command  of  threo  ressels 
equipped  fbr  that  pwpoee.—- He  disoorers  the  New  Worlds— He  returns  to  Spain  ;  the  dis- 
tingnished  reception  accorded  to  him  at  the  Spanish  Conrt— His  second  royage,  and 
ftarther  disCOTeries*— He  is  sent  back,  in  chains,  to  Spain  by  Bovadilla.^Death  and 
character  of  Colurabns.— Continuation  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
gueses—Sebastian Cabot,  a  Venetian  navigator,  discovers  Florida,  Newfoundland,  and  the 
coasts  of  Labrador,  for  Henry  VII,  king  of  England.— Yerazzani,  a  navigator  in  the  pay 
of  Francis  I,  king  of  France,  coasts  the  North  American  Atlantic  shores,  from  Florida  to 
Newfoundland.— The  fkct  noted,  that  French  fishermen  fh>m  the  Basque,  Breton,  and 
Noiman  provinces,  had  taken  cod  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  long  previously. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  deified  all  things  which  bore  the 
stamp  of  greatness,  the  founders  of  cities  were  worshipped  as  gods. 
Had  Golmnbns  been  a  citigen  of  olden  Rome^  he  would  have  taken  rank 
with  Romulus  ;  for  blind  chance,  the  causes  of  so  many  discoveries,  had 
nought  to  do  with  the  finding  of  America.  Columbus  alone  conceived 
the  magnificent  idea  of  raising  the  mysterious  veil  which,  before  his 
time,  covered  the  western  limits  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  setting  out,  as 
Ke  afterwards  did,  with  a  determination  to  pass  oceanic  barriers  which 
ignorance  and  superstition  had  for  ages  conjoined  to  regard  as  the  unpas- 
sable  limits  of  the  earth  on  its  occidental  side — in  which  great  quest, 
that  fiDremost  of  navigators  had  the  far  greater  fortune  to  discover  a 
world  lost  to  the  view  of  civilised  man  during,  it  may  be,  a  thousand 
years  or  more. 

Nevertheless  the  regions,  since  misnamed  America,  which  form  nearly 
a  third  o£  the  habitable  earth,  seem,  in  part  at  least,  not  to  have  been  all 
«nknown  to  the  people  of  the  Olden  World.    Thus  Egyptian  traditions 
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«pttk  of  tn  island  named  Atlantis^  situated  westward  of  the  Colmnns  of 
HerealeSy  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  amid  the  ocean  bejond,  and  which  the 
FboBoicians  were  said  to  have  visited  as  traders  or  otherwise.  The  firrt 
aaeient  author  who  made  mention  of  such  an  island,  or  rather  continent, 
was  Plato  ;  and  the  notices  of  it  oconr  in  two  of  his  JDialo^fues,  namely 
the  "  Timsens"  and  the  '^  Critias."  Upon  a  tradition  which  had  some 
fonndadon  in  facts,  he  grafts  a  statement  which  was  donbtless  intended 
to  flatter  the  national  ranity  of  his  countiymen.  Solon,  it  is  intimated, 
when  trarelling  in  Egypt  happened  to  meet  a  priest  of  t^at  country,  and 
speaking  of  Athenian  antiquities,  the  latter  said  to  the  sage,  "  Atheni 
has  existed  for  many  an  age  ;  and  its  people  became  civilised  at  a  very 
early  date.  Long  ago  its  name  became  famous  in  Egypt  through  exploits 
they  achieved,  which  you  know  not,  yet  which  are  recorded  m  our 
archives  :  it  is  therein  you  will  find  the  earliest  antiquities  of  your  dtj. 
In  them  you  may  learn  how  gloriously  the  Athenians,  in  times  remot% 
stopped  the  invasive  career  of  a  redoubtable  power  which,  by  a  suddes 
irruption  'of  its  warriors,  starting  from  the  bosom  of  tbe  Atlantic  Sen^ 
overspread  Europe  and  Asia.  That  sea  environed  a  tract  of  land  ftciig 
the  entiy  of  the  Herculean  Strait,  being  a  territory  larger  tham  Ada  anl 
Lybia  in  one.  Between  this  country  and  that  strait,  there  were  aeveni 
other  but  smaller  islands.  The  Atlantian  r^on,  of  which  I  speak,  was 
governed  by  a  confederation  of  sovereigns.  In  one  of  their  ej^peditiooi 
they  possessed  themselves^  on  one  side,  of  Lybia  as  &r  as  Egypt  ;  on  ite 
other,  oi  all  the  western  riions  of  Europe  onward  to  Tyrrhenia,  We,' 
all  of  us,  were  enslaved  by  the  Atlantians  ;  and  it  was  your  anoestors 
who  restored  our  freedom,  for  they  led  their  fleets  against  those  our  alieo 
masters^  and  defeated  them.  But  yet  a  far  greater  evil  befd  them  not 
long  afterwards  :  for  their  island  sank  in  the  ocean  ;  and  thus  a  vasi 
country,  larger  than  all  Europe  and  Asia  together,  disappeared  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye." 

The  annals  of  Carthage  repOTt  that  E[imilcon  saw  a  previomdy  unknown 
land  in  the  same  oceanic  region  of  the  globe.  During  the  year  356  of 
Rome,  a  Carthaginian  vessel,  having  made  a  long  stretch  westward,  on 
an  unknown  sea,  reached  a  i^Nicious  and  fertile  island,  having  great  riveii 
with  magnificent  forests.  The  attractions  of  the  land  tempted  a  pari  of 
the  crew  to  settle  there  ;  and  the  rest  retumii^  to  Carthage,  its  aenat^ 
being  apprised  confidentially  of  the  discovery  thus  made,  and  deeidii^ 
to  bury  the  event  in  oblivion  from  fear  of  what  its  promulgation  mi^t 
lead  to,  caused  all  those  who  knew  of  it  to  be  put  secretiy  to  destk 
All  means  of  communication  w^e,  through  this  stroke  of  policy,  perfincf 
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iuN&an  off  for  ever  between  the  lenudniiig  marinen  and  their  natiTe 
had.* 

Sueh  traditions  ae  the  foregoing  assame  a  semblanoe  of  verity,  through 
Hie  arehiBologieal  exj^orations  of  Antonio  del  lUo  and  other  acientifio  men 
in  Central  Amerioa;  whose  recent  discoveries  render  more  probable  than 
ever  before,  the  hypothesis  that  some  sneh  nation  as  the  people  reported 
at  of  the  island  Atlantis  did  indeed  at  one  time  inhabit  our  continent 
But  in  what  age  did  they  exist  ?  Some  authors  opine  that  it  was  before 
the  Dehge  ;  f  a  bdief  whieh  helps  us  not  in  accounting  for  the  general 
peopling  of  the  world  after  all  its  inhabitants  were  drowned,  excepting 
theee  that  were  saved  in  the  ark  with  Noah.  We  must,  adopting  the 
above  hypothesis,  conclude  that  an  emigration  took  place  from  the  orient 
to  the  occident,  and  that  previously  America  was  in  communication  with 
Europe  or  Asia.  ;  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  rightly  infer,  at  sight  or  on 
report  of  the  majestic  ruins  found  at  Palenqué  and  Mitla,  in  the  forests 
of  Yueatan,  the  pyramids  and  idols  of  granite,  the  bassi-rilievi,  the 
hieroglyphics,  there  existing — ^viewing  these  objects  we  conclude  that  the 
people,  whosoever  they  may  have  been,  who  left  these  works  behind  them, 
must  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilization.^ 

On  the  other  hand  we  conclude  that  no  such  people  as  those  whose 
relies  are  still  extant  in  Central  America,[inhabited  the  Atlantian  country 
(supposing  the  story  of  its  existence  were  not  a  figment)  discovered  by  the 
Carthaginians,  since  upon  the  same  authority,  it  was  reported,  even  as 
Columbus  actually  found  the  parts  of  the  American  continent  he  visited, 
to  be  destitute  of  all  vestiges  of  art  and  industry. 

Such,  then,  are  all  the  evidenceJB  that  have  descended  to  us  of  the  exis- 
tence of  an  Atlantis,  whieh  yet  became  a  subject  of  learned  speculation 
during  successive  ages  down  till  the  15th  century.  At  that  period  of 
lime,  even  the  learned  in  Europe  had  the  most  confused  notions  of  coun- 
tries with  whieh  no  direct  intercourse  was  maintained.  Thus  the 
contemporaries  of  Columbus  believed  that  the  torrid  (sun-roasted)  sone 
was  a  r^on  literally  answering  to  its  name,  and  by  natural  consequence, 

•  So  reported  bj  Aristotle  and  Tbeopbrastus.  This  strange  as  well  as  cruel 
proceeding  will  not  appear  so  improbable,  if  it  be  true,  at  Montesquieu  asserts, 
on  credible  authority  doubtless,  that  the  Punie  Oouncil  of  One  Hundred  had  a 
gingalar  practice  of  drowning  all  aliens  who  dared  to  trade  in  Sardinia  or  in 
régions  near  the  Columns  of  Hercules. 

t  Le  Bûlli  d* Angel  :  ^  Essai  sur  cette  question,  Quand  et  comment  l'Amérique 
ih-t-elle  été  peuplée  d*hommes  et  d'animaux  ?" 

t  Isoard  DeMe;  "Histoire  des  Atlantèi/ 
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utterly  uninliabitable.  They  were  also  content  to  pat  implicit  fkitb  in 
fictions,  which  reported  distant  or  unexplored  r^ons  as  having  men- 
monsters  for  their  chief  inhabitants;  it  b^ng  easier  to  take  fikbnleiis 
narrations  of  pretended  tuavels  and  voyages  on  trast,  than  to  verify 
material  facts  lying  at  a  distance  from  European  observation.^ 

We  need  merely  advert  to  the  real  or  imagined  expeditions  to  the  New 
World,  reported  as  having  taken  place  by  sea-rovers  from  Gbju,  from 
Scandinavia,  and  other  regions  of  Northern  Europe.  Ghanee  may  havt 
borne  castaway  crews  as  far  as  Greenland,  or  to  the  nearer  shores  of  tlM 
upper  American  continent  itself;  by  a  like  haphazard,  petty  orews  of 
adventurers,  located  even  during  preceding  ages,  on  the  outer  sea-maigins 
of  Western  Europe,  may  have  been  drifted  aeross  the  Atlantic,  and  haye 
returned  to  relate  those  experiences^  although  these  have  not  readied  us; 
but  what  we  are  certain  of  is  this,  that  although  the  Danes  or  Norwegians 
discovered  Greenland  at  an  early  period  of  the  Christian  era^  f  the  pa^ 
ticulars  of  their  voyages  remained  unknown  to  the  other  peoples  of  Europe 
whose  general  belief  was,  that  the  hyperborean  regions  so  visited  by  tiie 
Normans  were  scattered  islands  amidst  a  remote  and  unddined  ezpansa 
of  ocean. 

Nevertheless  the  time  was  drawing  nigh,  when  the  once  oiviliied  nwes 
of  Europe,  whom  the  irruption  of  Asiatic  barbariansy  on  the  dedine  of 
Eoman  domination,  sank  for  ages  in  mediaeval  ignorance,  were  about  to 
make  rapid  strides  in  the  march  of  improvement.  Trading  instincts  tt 
length  being  aroused  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  re-awaking  among  most 
of  the  populations  of  Christendom,  extended  navigation  necessarily  fol- 
lowed. The  Normans,  in  especial,  a  race  of  daring  nature  and  resdeas 
disposition,  with  trading  or  aggressive  aims,  ventured  as  far  forth  of  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  Canary  Isles  ;  and  the  Norman  baron 
Jean  de  Béthaneourt  actually  conquered  these  islands  for  himself  and 

*  ETen  in  the  I7th  oentury,  Shakspeare  made  his  Moorish  hero  accreditinglj 
discoarse  upon  the  assured  actualities  reported  bj  the  lying  or  credoloua  travel- 
lers of  the  time  :  for  instance, 

"  Of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle, 
Rough  qnarriee,  rod»,  and  hills  whose  head  Umdh  hearen^ 
It  WM  my  hint  to  speak,  such  was  the  process  ; 
And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat» 
The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Bo  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.   These  things  to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline,"  &c. 

Othetto,  act  i.  so.  9.—^. 

t  La  Peyrère  reports  that  the  Norwegians  discovered  Qreenl&nd  ▲.&.  W, 
when  voyaging  to  Iceland. 
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followers,  holdiiig  them  as  a  fief  of  the  Spanish  kingdom  of  Castile.  In 
early  times,  the  Canaries  were  of  great  repute;  and  for  the  ancients  as 
well  as  the  people  of  the  middle  ages;  they  were  the  fiirthest  territorial 
landmarks  of  the  western  world.* 

Portugal,  one  of  the  smallest  kingdoms  of  Europe,  was  fated  to  lead 
the  way  to  great  geographical  discoyeries,  and  to  a  new  field  of  gloiy  for 
modem  nations.  Its  explorers  had  already  made  some  progress  in  this 
new  path,  when  there  appeared  among  them  a  prince  whose  name  will  he 
ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  navigation  and  commerce  :  Henry  lY, 
son  of  King  Joam  I,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  every  science  pertaining 
to  seamanship,  formed  the  plan  of  despatching  ships  to  Asia,  by  rounding 
the  southern  promontory  of  Africa,  now  known  as  the  Cape  of  Otooà 
Hope,t  and  of  thus  opening  up  a  trade  with  India  by  a  shorter  and  less 
arduous  route  than  that  of  the  Bed  Sea.  The  Carthaginians,  indeed, 
had  tried  to  effect  this  project  long  before.  If  it  were  now  fairly  realised 
Henry  hoped  to  make  Portugal  the  entrepôt  of  oriental  riches  and  trade 
for  all  Europe.  The  idea  was  worthy  of  a  great  genius,  the  conception 
was  that  of  a  mind  &r  in  advance  of  the  age  which  gave  it  birth. 

Under  the  direction  of  Prince  Henry,  the  Portuguese  navigators 
doubled  Cape  Bojador,  penetrated  boldly  into  the  hitherto  dreaded  tro- 
pical latitudes,  and  explored  the  African  shores  as  far  as  Cape  Yerd, 
between  Sen^al  and  the  Gkunbia,  which  river  they  discovered  A.  d.  1474. 
Nearly  at  that  time,  Gonzallo  Yello  reached  the  Azores'  isles,  360  leagues 
distant  from  Lisbon,  and  intermediate  to  Europe  and  America.  But 
Henry  died  (a.  d.  1463)  while  still  engaged  in  superintending  the  explor- 
ations of  his  countrymen  ;  nevertheless,  although  it  was  not  till  several 
years  afterwards  that  Yasco  de  Gama  was  able  to  double  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  the  memory  of  the  Portuguese  Prince  attaches  the  chief 
credit  due  to  that  great  undertaking. 

The  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  soon  excited  the  attention  of  all 
Europe.^  The  news  of  their  distant  expeditions,  the  narrations  of  their 
Toyagers,  spread  throughout  Christendom,  and  were  listened  to  everywhere 
with  astonishment     Forthwith,  numbers  of  spirited  individuals,  from 

*  Plinj  gives  some  account  of  the  Canary  Isles,  upon  the  authority  of  J  aba, 
a  contemporary  king  of  Mauritania,  calling  them  FbrturuUœ  Insula  (<*  the  Happy 
Islands  '')  ;  Nat.  Hist.  ri.  33.  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  placed  the  fabled 
Garden  of  the  Hesperides  in  the  Canaries  ;  others  again,  located  them  in  Cyren- 
aica  ;  also  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas,  àc. — B, 

t  Called,  at  first,  the  "  Oape^of  Storms."— B. 

t  Herrera. 
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oUier  oonntriee,  repaired  to  Portugal,  all  hoping  to  abaie  in  tiie  good 
fortane  of  its  mariners^  in  the  regions  newly  opened  up  for  ooloniiatîoiî 
or  trade.  One  of  these  adventurers  was  Christopher  Colombns,  who 
reached  Lbbon  in  1470.* 

Columbus,  whose  name  is  for  all  time  inseparably  oonnneoted  with  iht 
annals  of  the  New  World,  was  bom,  according  to  the  most  reliable  aoooimli| 
at  Genoa,  circa  1435.  His  father,  who  gained  a  living  by  manual  laboTi 
could  give  him  but  little  education.  At  a  very  early  age,  however, 
Columbas  manifested  strong  aptitude  for  acquiring  geographical  aoienoBi 
along  with  irrepressible  desires  for  a  seafiuring  life.  Whatever  know- 
ledge of  geogra|diy  he  may  have  acquired  he  was  impatient  to  turn  to 
account,  for,  when  only  fourteen  years  old,  he  took  service  as  a  boy- 
mariner.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  experiences  as  such  ;  but  it  appeait 
that  he  took  part  in  several  warlike  expeditions  against  the  Moors  of 
Barbary  and  against  certain  Italian  princes  ;  that  he  served  under  John 
of  Anjou  in  the  war  of  Naples,  and  under  Louis  XI  of  France  :  for 
the  French  kings  were  then  accustomed  to  hire  Genoese  vesseb  for  war- 
like uses.  In  all  these  services,  but  more  especially  in  the  Neapolitan 
expedition,  he  evinced  both  skill  and  courage.f 

During  his  residence  at  Lisbon,  he  pursued  his  geographical  studies, 
noting  particularly  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  and  examining  all  ex- 
tant cosmographies,  both  ancient  and  modem.  With  Portuguese  crews, 
he  made  several  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  ;  and  he  visited  Iceland 
in  1477.  His  voyages  and  researches  brought  him  into  relations  with 
several  of  the  scientific  men  of  Europe  and  with  such  navigators  as  had 
taken  part  in  the  voyages  following  those  since  the  time  of  Prince  Henry. 
It  was  through  living  in  the  society  of  an  age  big  with  enterprising 
aspirations,  when  the  imaginations  of  men  were  exalted  every  day  by  the 
recital  of  new  discoveries,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  reaching  India 
by  a  direct  course  to  the  west.  Such  a  project,  according  to  his  concep- 
tions, had  nothing  of  unreason  in  it,  for  he  was  convinced,  despite  the 
Ptolemean  system,  then  in  universal  credit,  that  the  globe  b  really  round; 
as  several  of  the  ancients  thought  it  must  be,  and  as  Copernicus  taught 
in  Northern  Europe  some  years  after  the  time  when  Columbus  became  a 

*  His  son  Ferdinand  reports  that  it  was  by  mere  accident  he  first  came  to 
Lisbon  ;  adding,  that  after  an  engagement  with  some  Venetian  armed  galleys, 
both  the  Teasel  of  his  father  and  the  enemy's  galley  took  fire,  and  GolumboSi 
fearing  for  his  life,  threw  himself  into  the  sea  ;  oontriTing  to  reach  the  Portn- 
gnese  shore,  distant  some  six  miles.— Jfit^ory  of  the  Mmirai^  ch.  6. 

t  Hiitory  of  the  Mmiral:  BossL 
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ooDTert  to  the  tnte  oosmographio  iheory.  The  limes  were  indeed  aosjâ- 
doo8  for  the  «dTanoemeat  of  geographical  knowledge  :  a  novel  application 
of  soienoe  to  the  art.of  navigation,  the  astrolabe,  since  become  the  ootant, 
throng  its  ameliorations  by  the  celebrated  Auzont,*  and  the  mariner's 
oompasSy  then  oomiDg  into  nse,  were  abont  to  embolden  navigators  to 
stretch  fiir  beyond  the  coasts  along  which  they  had  for  ages  been  acons- 
tomed  to  fi^el  their  way. 

Colnmbns  imparted  his  project  to  Joam  II,  King  of  Portugal;  of 
whom  he  asked,  bnt  in  vain^  a  few  vessels  to  carry  ont  an  enterprise  which, 
if  SQocessfiil,  would  have  glorified  that  monarch's  reign  and  exalted  Por- 
togsl  among  tibe  nations.  Being  thus  repelled,  Columbus  direotéA  his 
lon^ng  eyes  on  Spain  ;  and,  in  1484,  he  set  out  for  Madrid  with  his  son 
Diego,  to  make  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabellat  the  same  proposals  which 
Joam  had  rejected.  At  first,  he  had  no  success;  still  he  was  not  cast 
down,  having  unbroken  fidth  in  the  feasibility  of  his  project,  during 
eight  years  of  fruitless  solicitations,  every  day  of  which  supplied,  or  seemed 
to  him  to  supply,  fresh  evidences  of  the  soundness  of  his  own  views. 
But  the  fruition  of  his  hopes  was  nigh.  Every  reader  knows  of  the 
&mous  examination  the  patient  Columbus  had  to  endure  by  the  Spanish 
theologians,  met  in  conclave,  with  Bible  in  hand,  not  so  much  to  test  his 
beiliefi,  as  to  confute  them  from  scripture.  Much  about  that  time,  the 
oontemporary  kings  of  France  and  England,t  to  whom  Columbus  had 
aent  his  brother  Bartholomew,  to  court  their  patronage,  both  returned 
fiivorable  answers;  so  that  it  appears  likely  one  or  other  of  these 
Qonarohs,  had  those  of  Spain  not  given  in  to  the  project  of  Columbus, 
would  have  become  agents  in  unconsciously  bringing  about  that  great 
aet,  the  discovery  of  a  new  world. 

After  all,  the  m^ns  put  at  the  disposal  of  Columbus  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  were  scanty  indeed.  It  was  a  flotilla  of  three  small  vessels, 
called  caraveb,  only  one  of  which,  named  the  "  Santa  Maria,"  was  decked. 

*  We  think  the  aathor  here  gives  honor  where  it  is  soarcelj  dne.  Auzont 
was  indeed  a  passable  astronomer  and  an  excellent  optician  ;  bnt  a  kind  of 
astrolabe  was  nsed  by  Ptolemasns  ;  and  that  of  later  times  was  bnt  a  gradaated 
eircnlar  rim  with  sights  attached,  for  taking  altitudes  at  sea.  M.  Qarnean 
probablj  means  nancy's  quadrant  (since  superseded  bj  the  sextant ,)  and  which 
at  firat  took  the  name  of  "  octant,  **  from  being,  in  its  outline,  an  eighth  of  a 
drele.*^. 

t  Ferdinand  U,  of  Aragon  ;  Isabella,  his  consort,  queen  regnant  of  Castile  : 
the  twain  afterwards  becoming  conjoint  monarcbs  of  all  Spain.— ^. 

t  Oharles  VIH,  Henry  VH.— B. 
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With  these  he  sailed  from  Palos,'*'  August  3, 1492.  Before  leaving  Oe 
Spanish  Court,  he  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Aïmirantôy  admiral  or 
administrator,  of  all  new  lands  he  might  discover,  and  possess  in  name  o^ 
ai|d  for  his  royal  employers.  He  was  accompanied  by  three  brothm 
named  Pinson,  who  risked  their  all  in  the  great  enterprise.  The  vesseb 
were  victualled  for  a  year,  and  the  entire  number  of  the  three  crews  was 
120  men  ;  f  while  some,  even  of  that  small  aggregate  were  unenroUed 
hands  ;  who  took  their  chance  in  reliance  upon  tiie  future  fortune  of  Ma 
admiral. 

At  night,  on  the  seventieth  day  of  the  voyage,  Columbus  thought  be 
percSived  on  the  verge  of  the  forward  horizon,  the  semblance  of  lights, 
shining  fitfully  as  if  from  a  range  of  coast,  under  cloud  of  night.  Oïdliog 
one  of  the  watch,  the  latter  soon  observed  the  like  signs  of  human  haMt- 
ation.  Presently  the  cry  of  *'  Land  I*'  woke  every  sleeper  on  board  the 
Santa  Maria,  and  the  night  was  spent  in  one  anxious  vigil.  As  day 
dawned,  a  fair  shore,  richly  clothed  with  trees  and  herbage,  rose  gradually 
to  view,  its  woods  and  thickets  resonant  with  the  song  of  birds  of  the 
gayest  plumage.  Entranced  at  the  sight,  the  crew  set  up  a  shout  of 
triump];!.  Their  pride  of  heart,  next  giving  way  to  a  devotional  feelin^^ 
caused  all  in  unison  to  chaunt  a  Te  Devm,  not  unaccompanied  wiA 
tears. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Columbus  manned  his  boats,  and,  with  Ik 
armed  followers  and  standard-bearers,  in  fine  array,  made  for  the  land; 
the  rowers  keeping  stroke  to  the  strains  of  martial  music.  He  was  the 
first  to  leap  ashore,  when,  after  kissing  the  earth  amidst  his  kneeling  men, 
he,  with  sword  in  hand,  set  up  a  cross  and  took  formal  possession  of  the 
country  in  name  of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon.  It  proved  to  be  the 
searmargin  of  one  of  the  Guycaos,  Lucayhan,  or  Bahama  Islands.  Mean- 
time the  discoverer  named  it  San  Salvador.* 

The  country  proved  to  be  inhabited,  and  its  almost  naked  people  looked 
on,  with  mingled  curiosity  and  awe,  at  the  ceremonial  going  on  befim 
them,  and  at  those  engaged  in  it.  The  differing  complexion  of  the 
Spaniards,  their  costume,  their  armour  and  warlike  implements,  the 

*  PaloB  de  Moguer,  a  pettj  seaport  of  Andalusia,  on  the  river  Tinto,  and 
S.  W.  coast  of  Spain.    At  present  it  is  a  trading  dependency  of  Seville.--^. 

t  M.  Garneau  writes  90  only — ^a  mistake.  Some  of  the  hands  were  ImpreMtd 
men,  who,  for  Columbus'  sake,  had  better  been  absent,  few  as  the  rest  were.f— «B. 

t  The  natiTos  knew  it  as  "  Quanihani.''  Some  donbts  haye  arisen  lately  tt 
to  the  first  landing-place  of  the  Spaniards  ;  there  being  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  in  another  of  the  group,  now  called  Turk's  Island.—^. 
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Tesseb  that  had  borne  them — all  was  novel,  nnaoeoimtable.  It  is  said 
that  tihe  ample  natives  at  first  imagined  the  strangers  to  be  '^  children  of 
the  Ban"  on  a  visit  to  the  earth.  Above  all,  the  noise  of  the  artillery 
fired  upon  the  occasion,  astounded  their  senses.  The  onriositj  of  the 
Spaniards  was  scarcely  less  awakened  as  to  what  they  saw  before  them. 
The  coppery  tint  of  skin  in  the  aborigines,  their  wild  mien  ;  the  animals, 
the  trees,  the  plants,  that  met  the  view,  differed  totally  from  any  they 
had  Seen  in  Europe.  And  thongh  the  soil  of  the  country  was  so  plainly 
fertile,  not  a  trace  of  cultivation  anywhere  appeared. 

After  a  short  survey  of  the  island,  Columbus  set  sail  to  prosecute  fur- 
ther his  explorations,  and  soon  came  upon  others  of  the  Lucayhan  group. 
Progressing  still,  he  reached  Cuba,  and  then  San  Domingo.  In  the  latter 
he  found  tobacco  growing,  and  noted  its  being  smoked  by  the  natives  ;  a 
practice  till  then  new  to  Europeans.  The  batatas,  or  potato,  was  another 
novel  plant  ;  the  tubercles  of  which  have  proved,  as  Washington  Irving 
observes,  more  precious  to  mankind  than  ^11  the  spices  of  the  East. 

Columbus  took  possession,  in  eveiy  case,  of  all  the  r^ons  he  arrived  at, 
in  name  of  their  Spanish  majesties.  Having  done  so,  he  paused  in  his 
career  of  research,  with  intent  to  return  to  Spain,  and  be  the  first  to 
announce  to  his  royal  patrons  the  most  important  discovery  that  had 
ever  been  made  by  man.  He  was  able  to  tell  them,  that  wherever  he  had  • 
landed,  he  was  well  received,  or  at  least  met  with  no  opposition.  And 
having  lost  one  of  his  vessels  at  St.  Domingo,  he  left  there  à  part  of  his 
crew,  by  permission  of  a  oazique,  or  lord  of  the  country.  He  even  obtained 
leave  to  build  a  fort,  for  the  safety  of  the  men,  in  raising  which  the 
aborigines  assisted.  This  favor  was  granted  under  condition,  however, 
that  the  Spaniards  thus  remaining  should  assist  the  islanders  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  the  Caribs,  ferocious  and  predatory  tribes  who  then 
inhabited  the  more  southern  isles.  Finally,  on  the  4th  January,  1493, 
Columbus  set  sail  with  his  two  vessels  for  Europe  ;  and,  after  a  stormy 
passage,  reached  Palos,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people  of  that 
^daoe,  most  of  whom  had,  by  this  time,  lost  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  him 
again. 

The  journey  of  Columbus,  from  Palos  to  Barcelona,  where,  the  Court 
was  then  held,  was  a  continued  triumphal  progress;  crowds  gathering 
around  him,  from  far  and  near.  The  conjoint  sovereigns  of  all  Catholic 
Spain,  willing  to  honor  him  with  unusual  though  deserved  distinction, 
received  him  at  a  public  sitting  ;  Ferdinand  on  one  seat,  Isabella  beside 
him,  on  a  kind  of  double  throne,  under  one  canopy.  Thence  arose  both 
King  and  Queen,  surrounded  by  grandees,  to  receive  Columbus;  who 
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Mme  with  a  train  of  titled  men,  himself,  personally,  tfie  most  noble-look- 
ing 88  well  as  inteiestÎDg  individoal  of  all  present  Their  mi^estieB, 
after  bidding  Oolnmbos  be  seated, — an  honor  thien  rarely  aooorded,  efen 
to  a  grandee  of  the  first  elass, — eaused  him  to  relate  the  diief  oironnir 
stanees  attending  his  voyages,  and  adyentnres  on  land.  They  listened  to 
all  with  deep  interest;  and  when  he  ceased  speaking,  they  MÛi  heaàeà 
knees,  and  tearfnl  eyes  directed  to  tJie  firmament,  breathed  their  gratefnl 
thanks  to  Ood  fbr  having  crowned  with  an  nnezpeoted  amount  of  saccess, 
an  enterprise  sure  to  become  the  chief  glory  of  their  reign.  Bveiy  one 
present  joined  in  this  solemn  thanksgiving;  followed,  before  the  august 
assembly  broke  up,  by  enthusiastic  demonstrations  in  honor  of  Cblumbus. 

Nor  were  the  first  honors  paid  to  Columbus  confined  to  this  signal 
public  recognition  of  his  merits.  A  patent  of  nobility  was  at  onoe  made 
out  in  favor  of  himself  and  his  posterity.  But  a  time  was  eoming, 
neither  was  it  distant,  when  the  remembrance  of  the  homage  now  paid 
would  but  embitter  the  suffering  and  mortification  in  store  for  him, 
through  the  baseness  of  certain  ag^ts  of  the  rulers  of  his  adopted 
country,  the  ingratitude  of  too  many  of  its  people,  and  their  blindnesi 
to  his  surpassing  merits. 

Meantime  the  news  of  his  discoveries  quickly  spread  throu^out 
Europe  ;  and  made,  in  otiier  countries,  a  sensation  little  less  profound 
than  in  Spain  iteelf.  Learned  men,  and  all  those  most  capable  of  appre* 
elating  what  had  been  done,  while  anticipating  what  was  sure  to  fellow, 
exulted  at  the  thought  of  living  in  an  age  of  time  which  was  marked  by 
such  an  event  as  the  discovery  of  a  New  World.^ 

Columbus  voyaged  yet  thrice  to  the  New  World  :  namely,  the  second 
time,  in  the  years  1493-96  ;  the  third,  in  1498  ;  and  the  last,  from  1502 
to  1504.  During  his  successive  researches  he  discovered  most  of  the  isks 
of  the  Mexican  Archipelago.  In  his  second  voyage,  he  coasted  the 
southern  continent  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien, 
and  explored  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  It  was  in  one  of  these  expeditioiii 
that  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  governor  of  San  Domingo,  and  a  mortal  enemy 
of  Columbus,  had  the  audacity  to  send  him,  fettered,  back  to  Spain. 
The  king  seems  not  to  have  manifested  the  indignation  against  his  depatj 
which  the  occasion  called  for,  although  he  blamed  or  pretended  to  blame 
him  for  thus  ignominiously  treating  the  greatest  man  of  the  age  ;  while, 
in  sign  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  master  as  well  as  of  the  insolent  tyranny 
of  his  man,  Columbus  carefully  preserved  the  irons  that  had  bound 
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him,  and  directed  that  they  ihould,  at  his  death,  be  put  into  hia  coffin 
along  with  hia  body.  After  acme  yeara  of  safbring,  through  oonrUy 
neglect^  poverty,  and  bodily  pain  combined,  he  died  at  Yalladolid,  in 
Spain,  on  the  20th  May,  1506.  HIb  body  waa  tranaported,  firat  to  Seidlle, 
then  to  San  Domingo,  and  katly  to  Cnba«  It  now  repoaea  under  a 
monumental  tomb  in  the  cathedral  of  Havana.  Chnatopher  Colnmbua 
waa,  even  in  peraon,  a  lemarkable  man,  aa  we  have  ahready  intimated* 
Hia  atature  waa  migeatio,  complexion  âdr,  viaage  regularly  oval,  noae 
aquiline,  hair  auburn  in  youth,  but  become  prematurely  hoar,  doubtlea» 
through  mental  over-labor  and  the  viciaaitudea  of  a  chequered  life.  Hia 
courage,  both  active  and  paaaive,  waa  aurpaaamg.  Hia  mien  waa  oour- 
teoua,  hia  apeech  ready,  and,  when  ooeaaion  demanded,  lofUly  eloquent. 

While  Oolumbua  waa  proaecuting  hia  discoveriea  in  the  Bay  of  Mexico, 
other  navigators  were  purauing  their  reaearohee  in  the  aouthem  regiona 
beyond.  Thua  in  1500,  Pinçon  diacovered  the  eatuaiy  of  the  river 
Amaion  ;  and  the  aame  year,  (May  3),  Pedro  Alvarea  de  Cabrai,  when 
on  hia  way  to  India,  aighted  the  ahore  of  BraaiL  He  aailed  along  the 
coast  as  far  aa  Porto  S^piro  (lat.  16^  S.),  where  he  landed,  and  took 
posaesaion  in  name  of  the  kiug  of  Portugal.  Thus,  as  Doctor  Robertson 
obaervea,  if  Columbus  had  not  discovered  the  New  World  eight  years 
before,  such  a  happy  chance  aa  that  of  an  unexpected  divergence  of  an 
India-bound  vessel  (through  the  force  of  equatorial  currents), — the 
agent  in  Cabral's  discovery  of  Brasil,^would,  it  is  probaUe,  have  assured 
to  Europe  a  knowledge  of  America  before  many  more  yeara  would  elapae. 

The  prodi^oua  acquiaitiona  made  in  and  around  tranaatlantic  waters 
by  Spaniah  and  Portugneae  adventurers,  had  by  this  time  awakened  the 
aoquisitivenefla  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Christendom.  The  marinera 
of  every  Buropean  aeaboard,  ahakiDg  off  the  timidity  whkh  had  confined 
their  adventurousness  to  ooaating  voyages  or  to  short  paaaagea  aeroas  land- 
looked  aeas,  were  now  ready  to  undertake  any  enterpriae,  even  the  most 
daring.  Henry  YII,  king  of  England,  regretting  his  indifierence  or 
(ardinees  regardii^  the  offers  made  to  him  by  the  brothera  Colnmbua, 
Bgned  a  patent,  March  5,  1496,  in  &vor  of  GKovanni  and  Sebastiano 
Gkbotio  (the  Cabota,  father  and  son,)  for  the  discovery  and  conquest  of 
new  lands.  Early  in  1497,  Sebastian  Cabot,  at  that  lime  but  twenty 
yean  of  age,  aailed  in  a  Bristol  ship  with  the  view  of  seeking  a  N.  W. 
passage  to  India.  June  24,  he  reached  the  American  N.  K  coast,  ptoh* 
ably  the  ahore-line  of  Labrador,  about  lat.  56^  N.  In  the  succeeding 
year,  he  made  a  second  voyage  to  parts  unknown,  in  or  near  to  the  same 
r^on  I  of  which  no  details  have  been  recorded.    In  1499  he  made  a 
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third  voyage  to  America,  and,  coasting  the  upper  r^on  of  tlie  Gnlf  of 
Mexico,  discovered  Florida.  In  this  voyage  he  also  discovered  Newfimnd- 
land  and  Labrador. 

All  this  time,  it  was  tiie  universal  belief  that  the  occidental  lands  thai 
discovered  were  parts  or  appurtenances  of  the  continent  of  Asia  ;  henee 
originated  the  name,  long  applied  to  both  Americas,  but  now  confined  to 
their  eastern  insular  portions,  the  West  Indies.  This  error  became 
manifest  in  the  year  1513,  when  Yasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  traversed  parto 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By 
another  misnomer,  not  yet  corrected,  nor  ever  likely  to  be,  the  whole  New 
Worid  missed  taking  its  rightful  name  of  Columbia  ;  which  thus  hap- 
pened : — ^When,  in  the  year  1500,  chance  directed  Pedro  de  Cabrai,  ai 
related  above,  to  the  shores  of  Brasil,  he  sent  an  account  of  the  event  to 
Lisbon  ;  upon  which  the  Portuguese  king  sent  Amerigo  Yespuod,  a 
Florentine,  to  examine  the  country  ;  who  accordingly  took  an  extensivB 
but  superficial  view  of  most  of  its  coasts,  and  upon  his  return,  drew  up 
and  published  a  plausible  account  of  the  whole,  with  a  map,  or  rather 
chart  of  the  Brazilian  seaboard.  From  that  time,  the  coUectivB  Weit 
Indies  began  to  take  the  name  of  Amerioa. 

Three  years  after  the  voyage  of  Cabot,  it  appears  that  the  coasts  of 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador  were  visited  by  a  Portuguese  named 
Cortëréal  ;  but  already  about  thb  time,  Bretons  and  Normans  fished  fat 
cod  on  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland  and  on  the  coasts  of  Canada. 
Charlevoix  reports  he  had  read  in  memoirs,  that  an  inhabitant  of  Honfienr, 
Jean  Denis,  traced  a  chart  of  a  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  at  u 
early  a  date  as  1506. — How  was  it  that  those  fishermen  should  have  fimnd 
their  way  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  so  short  a  time  after  the 
discoveiy  of  America  by  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus?  A  quesdon 
hypothetically  answered  by  somet  authors,  who  assume  that  (unknown) 
French  navigators  had  previously  visited  those  r^ons.  One  in  particular, 
author  of  the  "  Us  et  Coutumes  de  la  Mer,*'  maintains  that  men  of 
France  discovered  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  a  hundred  years  befine 
Columbus  reached  the  New  World.  The  ^*  Archives  de  la  Marine,"  in 
Paris,  contain  an  old  MS.,  entitled  '^  Abridged  Account  of  disooverieB 
in  New  France,"  in  which  it  is  stated  that  natives  of  Brittany  and 
Normandy  were  the  first  to  discover  in  1504,  the  great  bank  and  island 
of  Newfoundland.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  Sebastian  Cabot  visited 
those  parts,  the  native  Newfoundlanders  called  a  fish  found  thereaboat 
hacàlléos,  and  this  term  in  Basque  idiom,  is  the  ^ame  of  the  ood« 
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Bat  wliatever  may  have  been  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  relations 
maintained,  for  trading  parposea,  by  natives  of  Franoe,  with  the  New 
World,  the  French  government  claimed  no  national  interest  in  North 
America  sooner  than  the  year  1523.  The  general  trade  of  France,  at 
that  date,  was  considerable  :  more  so,  in  fact,  than  is  generally  imagined. 
National  authority  in  France  was  not,  as  yet,  properly  centralized. 
Bach  of  its  provinces  played  a  kind  of  independent  part  ]  and  this 
makes  it  difficult  to  combine  the  early  commercial  returns  of  the  Basque, 
Breton,  Norman  and  other  trading  populations,  so  as  to  form  a  just 
notion  of  the  amount,  at  any  given  time,  for  the  whole  kingdom.  We 
know,  however,  that,  from  the  year  1517,  the  whale  fishery  and  the  cod 
fishery  became  important  and  extending  branches  of  the  industry  of 
France  ;  and  that^  early  in  the  17th  century,  some  hundreds  of  its 
Teasels  took  part  every  year  in  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
Onlf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  pecuniary  benefit  thence  accruing,  naturally  turned  public  atten- 
tion towards  the  lands  in  the  adjoining  territories;  and  in  1518,  Baron 
de  Léry,  lealous,  say  the  old  chroniclers,  for  the  common  weal,  also  for 
the  credit  of  the  nation  (which  we  must  allow,  came  late  into  the  field), 
proposed  to  found  a  French  establishment  in  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia.)  The 
baron  was  a  man  of  courage  and  of  lofty  aspirations.  He  set  sail  for 
America  with  a  company  of  colonists,  intending  to  become  their  resident 
director;  but  the  adverse  weather  which  the  adventurers  encountered, 
and  other  cross  accidents,  caused  the  enterprise  to  miscarry. 

Louis  XII  having  demised,  was  succeeded  by  Francis  I.  Continued 
wars,  and  stinted  finances,  had  prevented  the  former  from  undertaking 
any  maritime  expeditions.  The  new  king,  less  careful  than  Louis  had 
been  of  the  pecuniary  means  of  his  people,  was  also  impelled  by  a  desire 
'  for  gaining  the  credit  attaching  to  a  nation  from  its  colonial  acquisitions  ; 
and  even  during  the  hottest  of  his  warrings  against  the  Emperor  Charles 
y,  ceased  not  to  excite  his  subjects  to  emulation  in  commercial  pursuits 
with  those  of  other  countries,  and  in  the  forming  of  colonies  in  new  or 
recently  discovered  r^ons.  The  latter  inspiration  took  a  practical  form 
in  1523,  when  he  confided  to  Yerazzani,  a  Florentine  navigator  taken 
into  the  French  service  shortly  before,  the  command  of  four  vessels,  for 
a  voyage  of  exploration.  No  detailed  account  of  the  incidents  attending 
his  first  attempts  has  come  down  to  us  ;  nor  do  we  know  what  was  the 
course  he  pursued.  In  his  second  voyage,  a.d.  1524,  he  passed  the 
Island  of  Madeira,  still  steering  to  the  westward;  and,  after  nearly 
losing  his  vessels  through  a  tempest,  and  attaining  about  lat.  34^  N. 
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he  anobored  (finding  no  bay  to  ran  into)  hard  by  a  coast  clothed  with  the 
richest  tropical  vegetation,  of  varieties  not  known  to  him  or  his  people  ; 
the  country  being  inhabited  by  savages,  who  gaxed  upon  the  former,  and 
npon  the  vessels  that  brought  them,  with  wonder  and  awe.  Thence 
departing,  Verazzani  stood  northward,  "  in  view  of  ascending,"  as  hé 
expresses  himself  in  the  relation  of  this  his  second  voyage,  '^  to  the 
countries  discovered,  in  times  bygone,  by  the  Bretons,  below  the  50tà 
degree  of  latitude.''  Florida  and  Newfoundland  seem  to  have  been  Ihe 
extreme  points,  S.  and  N.  of  the  seaboard  he  now  touched  at. 

King  Francis  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  report  given  by  Yerazzani, 
that  he  entrusted  him  with  the  charge  of  a  third  and  an  ill-starred  expe- 
dition, in  which  chief,  captain,  and  crews  must  have  perished,  for  no 
tidings  were  ever  learned  of  a  living  soul  embarked  in  it.* 

The  sad  fate  of  Yerazzani  paralysed,  fbr  a  time,  all  projected  coloni- 
sation of  America  by  the  French.  Less  given  to  maritime  exploration 
than  to  trading  with  their  neighbors,  they  doubted  the  advantages 
supposed  to  attend  the  acquisition  of  distant  territories:  and  this 
tendency  of  the  national  mind  manifesting  itself  for  continuous  centu- 
ries, we  find  that  in  no  part  of  the  globe,  during  that  time,  did  a  colo- 
nial population,  of  French  origin,  become  numerous  enough  to  ensure  iti 
predominant  nationality. 

Anotiier  obstruction  in  the  way  of  French  colonisation,  arose  from 
the  unquiet  state  of  the  country  itself.  ''  Intestine  troubles,"  observed 
Baynal,  *'  in  France,  discouraged  its  people  from  prosecuting  extensive 
foreign  conmierce,  and  checked  all  aspiration  fbr  founding  kingdoms  in 
the  two  Indies.  Again,  the  paramount  authority  of  our  kings,  thou^ 
not  formally,  was  virtually  either  opposed  or  eluded.  Traces  of  the 
feudal  system  still  remained,  and  several  of  its  abuses  yet  existed. 
Most  of  the  provinces  composing  the  monarchy  were  self-governed,  under 
differing  laws  and  forms.  The  machine  of  general  government  was  of  a 
complex  character.  The  nation  was  always  negociating,  as  it  were,  with 
its  Sovereign.  The  royal  authority  was  really  unlimited,  though  not 
recognised  as  such  by  the  laws  ;  the  nation,  though  often  too  independ' 
ent  in  act,  yet  had  no  legal  guarantee  for  its  liberties.  The  government^ 
occupied  alone  with  the  task  of  subjecting  the  people,  took  no  care  of 
the  interests  of  the  commonwealth." 

*  "  VerABsanrs  narrative  of  his  vojago  in  1524,"  sajs  Bancroft,  *<  is  tbe 
earliest  original  acconnt,  now  extant,  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  He 
advanced  the  knowledge  of  the  country  ;  and  he  gave  to  France  some  claim  to 
An  extensive  territory,  on  the  pretext  of  discovery."— -fiîsf.  (7. 8tatt9;  I.  17.— 5. 
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Tet  Francis  I  had  fewer  troubles  with  his  subjects  than  his  predeces- 
flon;  although  the  defection  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  and  some 
popular  revolts  from  over-taxation,  marked  his  reign.  Civil  and  religious 
disoord,  under  his  sway,  would  have  been  greater  than  they  were,  but  for 
the  oontinued  wars  he  waged  against  Charles  Y,  which  nearly  absorbed 
the  attention  of  the  fierce  spirits  of  the  nation,  of  whatever  d^rce.  For 
the  time,  then,  all  further  attempts  at  maritime  discovery,  and  distant 
colonisation,  were  either  abandoned,  or  indefinitely  postponed. 


CHAPTER  IL 

DISCOVERY  OF  CA3ÏADA.-1684-1644. 

Projoctod  French  establishment  in  America.— Jaoqnes  Cartier  appointed  to  eommaad  ttt 
first  expedition  for  that  purpose;  he  explores  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  his  retain  ts 
Franco.  Second  royage  of  Jacques  Cartier;  he  discorers  the  rirer  St.  Lawrence.— YUli 
8tadaooné(8ite  of  Quebec)  .—Aspect  of  the  lands  seen  by  him.— Indian  village  of  Hochelifli 
(site  of  Montreal  dty).— Cartier  winters  in  the  country,  his  vessels. being  iced  up. — Soarvj 
attacks  his  crews.— Advent  of  Spring,  1584-^,  and  departure  of  Cartier  for  Fraaei; 
wherein  war  being  renewed,  ftarther  expeditions  to  America  are  postponed  for  the  time^ 
Upon  the  return  of  peace,  Roberval  named  Governor  of  Canada.— Third  Voyage  of  Jaoqan 
Cartier;  he  ascends  the  St.  Lawrence  as  high  as  to  Lake  St.  Louis,  and  winters  at  Cape 
Bouge.— He  leaves  for  Europe,  and,  meeting  Roberval  at  Newfoundland,  on  his  way  to 
Canada,  reftisesto  attend  him  thithei^~The  latter  pursues  his  way  to  Canada,  reaches  Cape 
Rouge,  raises  a  lort  and  winters  there.— Disease  carries  off  fifty  of  his  men.— Kezt  y«ar, 
Cartier  arrives,  and  Roberval  returns  home. 

At  this  time  (1534)  the  war-harassed  French  people  having  enjoyed  aft 
unwonted  breathing-time  of  three  years, — thanks  to  the  treaty  of  Cam- 
brai, popularly  known  as  the  "  Paix  des  Dames,"  signed  in  1529, — thdr 
battling  King  was  temptingly  reminded  by  his  grand  admiral  and  duef 
companion  in  land-war,  Philippe  de  Chabot,  of  the  prodigious  golden  and 
territorial  acquisitions  lately  made  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  ift 
Central  and  Southern  America  ;  where  numerous  native  populations  had 
submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Europeans  almost  without  resistance;  tiie 
Governor  of  Burgundy  and  Normandy  (for  such  then  was  Chabot) 
proposing  that  King  Francis  should  now  resume  those  designs,  he  hid 
long  entertained,  of  seeking  to  share  along  with  his  brother  monanhl 
in  the  riches  perennially  flowing  into  the  Old  World  from  the  New. 

The  attention  of  the  French  King,  in  a  project  for  obtaining  a  fim 
footing  upon  the  mainland  of  America,  was  turned  by  his  adviflen  in 
the  direction  of  its  nearest  north-eastern  riions  ;  and  this  the  rather, 
because  many  of  his  seafaring  subjects  had  long  fished  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland.  The  royal  consent  having  been  obtained,  for  the  equip- 
ment of  an  experimental  armament,  the  grand  admiral  gave  the  direction 
of  it  to  Jacques  Cartier,  of  St.  Malo,  reputed  to  be  a  hardy  mariner  tnd 
skilful  navigator. 

When  the  expedition  was  in  preparation,  its  probable  destination  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  (the  Emponr 
Charles  Y  and  Joam  III),  they  entered  a  protest  against  it,  as  tending 
to  an  encroachment  upon  their  territorial  rights.     The  pretensions  tini 
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aet  up  only  elicited  an  indignant  exclamation  from  Francis;  ''What, 
then  1  do  my  royal  brothers  expect  that  they  are  to  share  all  America 
among  them,  without  my  even  seeking  to  take  part  with  them  in  the 
spoil  T'  The  king  adding,  sarcastically,  "  I  should  like  to  see  the  clause 
in  oar  father  Adam's  will  and  testament  which  bequeaths  to  them 
alone  so  vast  an  heritage  1'* 

Cartier  sailed  from  St.  Malo,  a  seaport  of  Brittany,*  in  the  spring  of 
1534,  with  two  yessels,  neither  of  which  exceeded  60  tons  burthen,  their 
united  crews  being  but  122  men  in  all.  Twenty  days  thereafter,  the 
ooaat  of  Newfoundland  was  reached  ;  thence  the  tiny  barks  passed,  through 
the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Here  Cartier 
and  his  men  passed  nearly  three  months,  the  latter  trafficking,  while 
ooasting  along,  with  such  of  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  countries  aa 
they  could  fall  in  with  ;  the  former  carefully  noting,  as  he  neared  the 
great  river  itself,  the  peculiarity  of  the  shores  that  successively  came  into 
view. 

Daring  this  his  first  voyage  Canada-ward,  Jacques  Cartier  made  no 
important  discovery,  most  of  the  salient  points  of  the  shores  of  the 
Laurentian  Gulf  being  already  known  to  his  countrymen,  who  habitually 
fished  in  its  waters  ; — the  latter  had  even  bestowed  recognised  names  on 
some  of  these, t — but  he  was  the  first  to  scan  carefully  the  arid  and  deso- 
late sea*margin  of  Labrador.  He  coasted  Newfoundland  as  far  as  Cape 
de  Raye,  passed  between  the  Magdalen  Isles,  and  entered  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs,  which  owed  and  yet  owes  that  name  to  the  heat  of  the  weather 
at  the  time  he  visited  it.  Landing  on  its  coast,  he  took  ceremonial 
possession  of  the  country  around,  in  the  name  of  the  French  king  ;  and 
set  up,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  an  aged  native  chief  who  witnessed 
the  act,  a  wooden  cross,  on  a  point  of  land  situated,  probably,  between 
Chaleurs  Bay  and  Cape  des  Hosiers. 

Sterile  in  results  this  first  expedition  of  Cartier  was  not,  seeing  that 
^  h  led  afterwards  to  the  discovery  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Two  of 
the  aborigines,  whom  he  embarked  at  Gaspé,  and  took  with  him  to  France, 
were»  it  is  reported,  the  first  parties  who  informed  him  that  the  river 
existed  ;  and  we  are  led  to  believe,  adverting  to  the  route  followed  by  him 
in  his  second  voyage,  that  he  wished  them  to  verify  their  accounts,  both 

*  In  the  department  Ille-et-Yillaine  ;  now  containing  a  population  of  about 
10,000.—^. 

t  Such  as  "le  Cap  Royal  ;**  "  le  Cap  d'Orléans,"  near  Miramichi  ;  "  le  Cap  de 
Montmorenciy'*  &c.    See  Voyages  et  Découvertes  en  Catiada,    Quebec,  1843. 
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of  the  coarse  of  the  stream  and  the  countries  it  traversed,  as  they  then 
appeared,  from  Montreal  to  the  sea.* 

Next  to  the  grand-admiral  Chabot,  the  cause  of  maritime  disocveiy 
had  no  greater  friend  in  France,  at  this  time,  than  Charles  de  Moay, 
Sieur  de  Mailleraie,  vice  admiral  of  France.  He  it  was,  in  ûict,  who 
lirst  recommended  Cartier  to  Chabot  ;  and  he  obtained  for  the  former  &r 
better  means  than  he  had  the  year  before,  for  effecting  the  object  m  view, 
by  assigning  to  his  guidance  three  good  vessels,  all  well  manned. 

Conforming  to  the  laudable  custom  of  the  time,  Cartier,  before  setting 
out  on  his  second  voyage,  repaired  with  his  men,  in  prooeeinon,  to  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Male,  to  crave  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  enterprise 
he  undertook  to  carry  out. 

The  little  squadron,  having  aboard  110  hands  and  provisioiied  &r 
three  months,  departed  with  a  favoring  wind,  in  May,  1535.  A» 
Captain-General,  Cartier  hoisted  his  pennant  on  La  Grande  Hermine,  • 
vessel  of  about  110  tons  burden  ;  the  two  others,  of  much  leas  tonnage, 
had  for  Captains,  Guillaume  le  Breton  and  Marc  Jalobert.  Sevml 
persons,  of  gentle  blood,  such  as  Claude  le  Pont-Briand,  served  in  the 
three  vessels  as  volunteers.  The  passage  was  tedious,  and  adverse  winds 
widely  separated  each  several  vessel  from  its  consorts.  The  flag-ehip  did 
not  reach,  till  July,  the  Baie  des  Ch&teaux,  situated  in  an  island  between 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  which  locality  Cartier  had  appointed  as  a 
general  rendezvous;  the  two  other  vessels  got  in  some  days  after  Ln 
Hermine.  After  a  few  days  of  rest,  the  flotilla  set  out  again,  made 
stretches  on  divers  lines,  and  neared  numerous  isles.  After  having  been 
forced,  by  stress  of  weather,  to  seek  refuge  in  a  haven  whick  he  named 
Port  St.  Thomas,  he  put  to  sea  again,  and  on  St.  Lawrence  day  entered 
a  bay,  which  he  named  after  that  Saint,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
John  ;  the  designation  (of  St.  Lawrence)  attaching  itself  afterwards  tD 
the  river  itself  and  to  the  gulf  receiving  its  waters.  Conducted  by  twe 
savages  taken  on  board,  Cartier  entered  the  river  mouth,  and  ascended  ff^ 

*  "  There  are,  between  the  land,  3.  and  N.,  about  thirty  leagues  and  more  ef 
300  fathoms  deep.  And  the  savages  hare  certified  this  part  to  be  the  roato  aad 
commencement  of  the  great  river  oï  Hochtlaga,  also  which,  constantly  narrowing 
leads  straight  up  to  Canada  ;  as  also  have  affirmed,  that  the  water  of  said  oeeaa 
stream  is  fresh,  saying  it  comes  from  such  a  distance  that  no  man  ever  traced  it  to 
its  sources,  so  far  as  they  had  heard  :  observing,  that  the  passage  through  it 
was  only  by  means  of  batteaux.  Hearing  all  this,  and  being  assured  thatthtit 
was  no  passage  but  this,  the  said  captain  willed  to  proceed  no  farther  until  ate 
having  seen  the  rest  of  the  coasts  to  the  N.  and  S."— Contemporary  rcio^iofi  ^Ûn 
tecond  Voyage  of  Cartier. 
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a  point  folly  200  leagaes  up;  reaching  a  fair  island,  since  named  Isle 
d'Orléans.  His  native  gaides  reported  that  the  country  around  him  was 
then  divided  into  three  sections  :  namely,  the  Sagaenay  territoiy,  extending 
from  the  Isle  d^Anticosti  to  the  Isle  anx  Coudres  ;  next  Canada, — its 
chief  place,  then  called  Stadaconé,  occupying  the  site  of  Quebec.  The 
territory  of  Canada,  indicated  above,  commenced  at  the  Isle  aux  Coudres, 
and  extended  up  the  river  to  Hochelaga;  the  last,  the  richest  and  most 
popnloos  of  the  three  sections.  The  denomination  Canada,  thus  given 
to  a  part  only  of  the  Laurentian  regions,  doubtless  signified,  in  the  native 
tongue,  dusters  of  cabins,  or  villages. 

Cartier  set  ashore  his  two  native  guides,  to  treat  with  the  people  of 
the  country  ;  who  fled  from  them  at  first,  but  soon  returned,  and  in  their 
canoes  of  bark  quite  encircled  the  ships  ;  offering  to  their  crews  supplies 
of  fiflh,  maise,  and  fruit.  Cartier  gave  all  a  kind  reception,  and  made 
them  presents.  Next  day  the  agouhanna,  or  chief  of  Stadacond,  followed 
by  a  dozen  canoes,  full  of  natives,  paid  Cartier  a  visit.  The  interview 
between  the  two  was  most  friendly;  and  their  different  peoples  parted 
mutually  content  ;  the  chief  of  Stadaconé,  before  leaving,  kissing  each 
arm  of  Cartier, — this  act  being  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  marks  of 
respect  the  native  chief  could  show  for  a  stranger. 

Ab  the  season  was  now  far  advanced,  Cartier  made  the  bold  resolve  to 
winter  in  the  country. 

Entering,  therefore,  a  tributary  stream  named  by  him  the  "  Sainte 
Croix,"  but  since  known  as  the  St.  Charles  river,  he  moored  his  vessels 
under  the  native  village  Stadacond,  the  hutfi  of  which  were  perched  on  a 
height  to  the  southward.  This  part  of  the  Laurentian  country,  with  its 
mountainB,  hill-slopes,  and  valleys,  forming  collectively  the  basin  of  Quebec, 
18  one  of  the  grandest  sites  in  all  America.  The  St.  Lawrence  itselfi 
for  a  great  portion  of  its  course  above  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  has 
an  im*posing,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  wild  and  saddening  aspect.  The 
immense  breadth  of  its  waters,  which  are  90  miles  wide  at  its  embouchure, 
the  numerous  rocky  points,  apparent  or  hidden,  obstructing  its  course, 
the  dense  fogs  attending  the  blasts  that  ruffle  its  bosom,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  all  combine  to  render  its  navigation  redoubtable  to  mariners. 
The  rocky  steeps  which  confine  its  waters  for  more  than  a  hundred 
leagues  ;  the  frequent  islets  met  with,  and  which  increase  in  number  as 
the  navigator  advances  ;  all  manifesting  the  struggle  of  ages  between  a 
stream  and  the  gigantic  natural  obstructions  opposing  its  passage  to  the 
oeean,  are  well  fitted  to  sadden  or  appal  the  spirit  of  the  voyager  when 
first  ascending  its  course.    But  on  nearing  Quebec,  the  scene  changes  at 
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OQoe.  The  river,  so  yast  and  sombre  in  its  lower  expanses,  now  beoomM 
varied  and  graoefal  in  feature,  yet  in  its  whole  aspect  still  preserving  llie 
stamp  of  natural  majesty;  further  enhanced  and  embellished,  as  its 
environage  has  been,  in  modem  times,  by  the  improving  hand  of  man. 
And  not  alone  are  such  ameliorations,  of  the  face  of  Canada  of  the  16ih 
oentuiy,  peculiar  to  the  regions  around  the  beauteous  city  of  Quebec 
Were  Jacques  Cartier  to  waken  firom  the  sleep  of  death,  what  marvellofas 
changes,  operated  on  the  r^ons  he  found  one  vast  and  traokless  wilder- 
ness, would  meet  his  view. 

Impatient  to  vist  Hochelaga,  a  native  settlement  situated  sixty  leagues 
above  Stadaconé,  Cartier  set  out  for  that  place.  Sept  19,  with  a  portion 
of  his  people,  including  his  two  captains  and  the  gentlemen  volunteen. 
It  took  the  party  thirteen  days  to  ascend  thus  far.  Hochelaga,  thej 
found,  was  located  on  ground  which  now  forms  part  of  the  oitj.of 
Montreal.  When  the  French  appeared,  a  crowd  of  the  natives  cams 
forth  to  meet  them,  and,  as  the  denizens  of  Stadaconé  had  done  before, 
manifested  the  liveliest  joy  at  their  coming  among  them.  Next  day, 
Cartier  and  his  suite,  in  gala  garb,  made  a  ceremonial  visit  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  locality.  Hochelaga  comprised  about  fifty  wooden  dwellings, 
each  50  paces  long,  and  from  12  to  15  broad.  Every  house  was  roofed 
with  slips  of  bark  sewn  together,  the  interiors  parted  into  several  rooms, 
encircling  a  square  apartment  in  which  was  the  fireplace,  round  which 
the  inmates  reclined  or  sat.  This  Indian  village  was  b^rt  with  a  trijde 
inclosure,  of  circular  form,  palisaded.  There  existed,  in  several  places^ 
towards  the  upper  end  of  this  enclosure,  raised  passage-ways,  with  ladden 
placed  for  ascending  ;  and  heaps  of  stones  lay  near  by,  to  serve  for  defen- 
sive missiles.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  was  a  large  area,  or  puUie 
square.  Thither  were  Cartier  and  his  followers  conducted  at  first.  The 
accustomed  salutations,  native  and  French,  being  concluded,  the  Indiai 
women  laid  mats  upon  the  grass  for  the  strangers  to  sit  upon.  Forthwith 
there  appeared  the  ctgouhannay  borne  by  twelve  men,  who  seated  him  in 
a  bear-skin  they  spread  for  him  upon  the  ground.  This  personage  was 
about  fifly  years  of  age,  and  decrepit  in  every  limb.  A  cap  of  red  ftar 
encircled  his  temples.  After  saluting  his  visitors,  he  made  signs  ta 
express  his  pleasure  on  seeing  them  all  ;  and,  as  an  ailing  man,  held  up  bil 
1^  and  reached  out  his  arms  towards  Cartier,  as  if  he  desired  him  ta 
touch  them.  This  the  latter  at  once  did,  rubbing  the  shrunken  memben 
with  both  hands.  Thereupon  the  grateful  patient  took  hb  head-tire  and 
presented  it  to  Cartier  ;  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  persons  lame  or 
infirm  pressed  around  the  latter,  seeking  to  be  touched  ;  believing^  dodbt- 
less,  that  he  was  a  being  of  rare  endowments. 
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Tlie  Firenoh  oommandant  asked  to  be  led  to  a  mountain  top,  a  short 
mile  distant.  Arrived  there,  his  eye  commanded  an  immense  extent  of 
oountry.  Enchanted  at  the  yiew,  he  gave  to  the  hill  itself  the  name  of 
Boyal  Meant  ;  words  which,  combined  and  sligbtl j  modified,  have  become 
the  appellation  of  the  fair  city,  Montreal,  laid  out  on  its  southward  decli- 
Yities. 

When  Cartier  returned  to  St.  Charles  river,  doubting  the  continued 
friendly  feeling  of  the  natives,  he  strengthened  the  palisades  of  an  enclo- 
sure which  his  men  had,  while  he  was  absent,  formed  about  the  vessels, 
adding  thereto  pieces  of  artillery.  December  arrived,  and  scurvy,  of  a 
violent  kind,  broke  out  among  the  French,  whose  condition  altogether 
became  deplorable.  The  winter  cold  was  now  intense,  and  increased  day 
by  day.  Of  110  men,  the  three  vessels'  crews,  for  some  time  not  more 
than  three  or  four  were  free  from  disease  ;  and  in  one  of  them,  there 
was  not  a  hale  man  to  wait  upon  the  sick.  Too  much  weakened  in  body 
to  open  a  grave  for  the  dead,  the  survivors,  yet  able  to  crawl  about,  depo- 
sited them  under  the  snow  covering  the  ice-bound  soil.  Twenty-six  men 
died  between  this  time  and  the  month  of  April.  Most  of  the  others  were 
at  death's-door,  when  a  native  accosted  Cartier,  observing  that  he  too  had 
become  scorbutic,  and  told  him  of  a  means  of  cure  ;  which,  being  resorted 
to,  did  in  effect  cure  all  the  ailing  Frenchmen  in  a  few  days'  time. 

When  spring  returned,  Cartier  hastened  to  depart  for  France,  taking  with 
him,  for  presentation  to  its  king,  several  natives  ;  among  them  Donacona^ 
a  chief  who  vaunted  to  have  travelled  much,  and  professed  to  have  seen 
in  the  western  r^ons  of  his  country  men  who  wore  woollen  garments. 
None  of  these  savages,  thus  expatriated,  ever  returned,  all  dying  before 
1541,  the  earliest  year  after  the  present  that  the  French  again  visited 
Canada. 

Cartier  found  his  native  land  distracted  with  religious  dissensions,  and 
plunged  in  renewed  war  against  Charles  Y.  In  the  year  preceding  that 
of  Cartier's  return,  severe  laws  were  decreed  against  the  Protestants. 
Scaffolds  were  erected,  penal  fires  lighted  up,  in  all  parts  of  the  realm. 
The  Emperor,  who  had,  by  his  crafty  policy,  lured  Francis  into  a  war  of 
eonquest  in  Italy,  taking  advantage  of  the  spiritual  discords  of  France, 
and  of  the  absence  of  its  king  and  army,  poured  his  forces  into  that 
éountry  at  both  extremities,  north  and  south,  simultaneously.  Amid 
intestine  troubles,  and  the  din  of  defensive  war,  Cartier  found  his  presence 
unheeded  and  his  projects  disregarded.  The  existence  of  Canada,  even 
the  name  of  America,  seemed  now  to  be  ignored  by  king  and  country 
ftlike. 
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Cartier  was  fain  to  wait  for  better  times.  HLs  favorable  seaioii  at 
last  came  round  :  this  happened  towards  the  year  1540,  when  Francis 
once  more  inclined  to  listen  to  his  subject's  proposal  for  further  explora- 
tions in  the  New  World.  The  success  of  the  last  expedition  had  raised 
clamors  against  colonisation  among  those  opposed  to  all  enterprise  ef 
that  nature.  This  party  represented  that  the  climate  of  Canada  was 
rude  and  unhealthy,  that  numbers  of  those  abready  sent  out  had  perished 
miserably  ;  the  objectors  adding,  that  the  country  had  no  mines  of  gjM 
or  of  silver.  These  sinister  representations  had  a  discouraging  effeet 
upon  some  minds  :  but  friends  of  colonisation,  on  the  other  hand,  oon- 
trived  at  last  to  nullify  them,  by  proclaiming  the  advantages  which  were 
sure  to  accrue  to  the  French  nation  through  a  large  trade  with  the  Canadian 
savages  in  peltry  ;  urging,  at  the  same  time,  the  impolity  of  the  French 
people  looking  on,  while  others  were  exclusively  sharing  the  spoils  of  the 
New  World  among  them.  In  fine,  the  party  of  progress  gained  their 
cause. 

One  of  the  leading  spirits  of  that  body  was  a  Picard  noble  named 
Jean-François  de  la  Roque,  superior  of  Roberval,  whom  King  Francis 
called  "  the  little  king  of  Yimeu."  This  personage,  who  had  gained  his 
royal  master's  esteem  through  his  bravery  and  fidelity,  asked  and  obtained 
the  right  and  title  to  govern,  in  the  king's  name,  all  the  countries  newly 
discovered.  It  was  conceded  at  the  same  time,  in  a  royal  edict  dated 
June  15th,  1540,  that  Roberval  might  raise  a  body  of  volunteers  to  found 
a  permanent  establishment.  Cartier  also  had  the  command  of  the  vessels 
assigned  to  him  for  conveying  the  colonists  to  America  ;  and  some  delays 
and  disputes  arising,  he,  without  waiting  for  Roberval,  set  out  with  five 
ships,  early  in  the  summer  of  1541.  After  a  three  months'  stormy 
passage,  in  which  the  vessels  were  scattered  about,  Cartier  arrived  at 
Newfoundland,  where  he  tarried  a  while,  expecting  the  arrival  of  the 
Governor,  who  was  to  have  followed  him  within  a  few  days,  but  he  came 
not  ;  so  pursuing  his  own  voyage,  he  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  oast 
anchor  at  Quebec.  The  colonists,  on  landing,  at  once  b^an  clearing  spots 
of  land,  near  by,  for  cultivation.  Leaving  these  men  thus  occupied,  he 
ascended  the  St.  Lawrence,  hoping  to  get  above  the  Sault  St.  Louis,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  clear  the  rapids. 

Autamn  came  on  and  passed  away,  bringing  no  tidings  of  Roberval  ; 
Cartier,  therefore,  prepared  to  winter  in  the  country.  He  despatched 
two  of  his  vessels,  however,  to  St.  Malo,  to  inform  the  king  of  his  own 
proceedings,  and  to  make  inquiry  why  Roberval  delayed  coming  out, 

Cartier  and  his  remaining  people  were  allowed  to  pass  the  winter  in 
peace  ]  but  in  spring  following,  the  savages  manifesting  a  hostile  spirit, 
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lie  tlionght  it  fitting  to  re-embark  his  colonists  and  return  home.  He  set 
sail  for  France  abont  the  7ery  time  that  Boberval  was  leaving  it  with 
three  ships,  in  which  were  seyeral  gentlemen  adventurers,  besides  200 
oUier  colonists,  of  both  sexes.  Insuperable  obstacles  had,  it  seems, 
prevented  Boberval  firom  joining  Cartier  the  year  before.  According  to 
the  statement  of  a  document  lately  found  in  the  archives  of  the  d^t  de 
la  Marine,  Paris,  ^  the  two  squadrons  met  at  a  short  distance  from 
Quebec,  and  Boberval  caused  Cartier  to  turn  back,  in  view  of  founding 
a  settlement  in  the  Isle  d'Orléans.  And  if  we  may  confide  in  another 
version  of  the  alleged  rencounter,  it  took  place  near  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land, a  more  likely  locality  ;  the  narrator  adding,  that  Cartier  declined 
to  follow  Boberval,  as  perceiving  that  the  latter  desired  to  rob  him  of  a 
part  of  his  discoveries.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  we  know  for  certain 
that  Boberval  reached  his  destination  in  safety  ;  that  he  sent  home,  in 
autumn  following,  two  of  his  vessels,  to  inform  the  King  of  his  arrival,  and 
to  request  that  provisions  might  be  sent  out  to  him  next  year.  We  know 
alao  that  fifly  of  his  colonists  perished  during  the  winter  of  1542-43  ; 
and  that  the  governor  started  in  June  following,  with  70  men,  upon  an 
expedition  for  the  interior,  hoping  to  be  more  fortunate  than  Cartier,  and 
reach  that  country  which  the  savages  spoke  of  as  abounding  in  the  precious 
metals  and  stones  of  price.  This  second  exploratory  voyage  to  the  interior 
was  still  less  encouraging  than  that  of  Courtier.  The  extant  relation  of  it, 
by  Boberval  himself,  is  incomplete  ;  but  had  he  discovered  the  country  in 
the  west,  reported  by  the  savages  of  the  east  as  abounding  in  gold,  silver 
and  precious  stones, — missed  by  his  predecessor,  of  course, — surely  some 
indication  of  its  existence,  if  discovered,  would  be  found  in  the  extant 
account,  fragmentary  though  it  is;  from  which  however  we  learn  the 
discouraging  fact,  that  before  the  expedition  returned  to  Quebec,  one  of 
Boberval's  vessels  sank,  and  eight  of  his  men  were  drowned. 

/Intelligence  of  Boberval's  arrival  in  Canada  arrived  in  Paris  just  as 
war  was  about  to  recommence  between  Francis  I  and  Charles  Y.  Instead 
of  sending  the  succour  that  was  asked  for,  the  King,  according  to 
Lescarbot,  ordered  Cartier,  in  1543,  to  bring  Boberval  back  to  France,t 
where  his  valor,  and  influence  in  Picardy,  a  province  then  about  to 
become  the  seat  of  war,  might  be  useful.     All  those  whom  Boberval 

*  Documents  de  Paris,  t.  5,  published  by  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc,  Quebec. 

t  Some  writers  are  dubious  of  the  reality  of  this  voyage,  the  fourth  of  Cartier  ; 
which  Lescarbot,  alone,  as  it  seems,  taking  notice  of,  has  been  passed  over  by 
other  reporters.  But  that  author  says  distinctly,  that  "  the  King  being  engaged 
in  affiiirs  of  state  of  an  onerous  nature  in  France  itself,  was  unable  to  send 
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took  out  as  colonists,  were  it  would  seem,  oonducted,  at  the  same  time, 
to  France  by  Cartier.  Thus  terminated  the  first  attempt  at  colonising 
by  France  in  North  America,  if  we  except  that' made  by  Baron  de  Léry. 

The  name  of  Jacques  Cartier,  immortalized  as  it  is  by  the  discovery 
of  Canada,  thenceforth  disappears  from  French  history.  But  if  we  may 
rely  on  the  validity  of  the  claim  advanced  by  his  nephews,  some  fiftj 
years  afterwards,  for  a  continuation  of  the  privil^es  accorded  to  their 
uncle,  it  is  supposable  that  during  several  after  years  he  trafficked  in 
peltry  with  the  natives. 

Cartier  manifested,  in  all  his  expeditions,  adventurous  courage.  No 
contemporary  navigator  had  as  yet  dared  to  advance  so  far  into  the  lands 
of  the  New  World  as  he,  or  ventured  to  face  the  perfidy  and  cruelties  of 
their  many  barbarous  tribes.  In  his  braving  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian 
winter,  and  shutting  himself  up  for  six  months,  without  means  of  escape, 
among  the  aborigines  whose  amicable  feelings  towards  the  French  he  had 
every  reason  to  distrust,  he  gave  a  signal  example  of  the  intrepidity  of 
the  mariners  of  his  time  and  country.  Of  right,  therefore,  in  eveiy 
sense,  he  heads  the  long  file  of  visitors  of  inner  North  America^  By  his 
ascent  of  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  which  he  reached  the  Sault  St 
Louis,  he  became  the  harbinger  of  successive  French  explorations,  such 
as  those  of  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and 
onward  to  the  hither  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  acknowledgment  of  his  rare  merits,  it  is  said  ^  that  he  and  his  race 
were  ennobled  by  his  royal  master.  Few  of  the  mariners  upon  whom 
that  distinction  was  conferred  in  France^  merited  it  so  much  as  Jacques 
Cartier,  master  mariner  of  St.  Malo. 

bodilj  succour  to  his  colonial  subjects  ;  who,  besides,  ought  to  have  been  able,  by 
that  time  to  extract  from  the  country  itself  the  means  of  subsistence.."  And 
again  :  **  Roberval  was  sent  forth  to  serve  the  King  in  those  regions  ;  for  I  find, 
from  the  relation  of  the  said  Quartier  {sic) y  that  he  passed  eight  months  seeking 
him,  after  Roberval  was  there  (in  Canada)  seventeen  months."  The  account 
by  Roberval  himself  confirms  what  Lescarbot  reports  about  the  lack  of  pro- 
visions, viz  :  "  Roberval  sent  back  to  France  two  of  his  ships  in  order  to 
bear  advices  to  His  Majesty,  afterwards  to  return  to  him  next  year  with  8Qck 
provisions  and  other  things  as  it  might  please  the  King  to  send  for  his  use." 

•  Recherchet  de  M.  Cunat  sur  Jacques  Cartier ^  consigned  in  a  paper  annexed  to 
the  procès-verbal  drawn  up  by  the  commissioner  named  by  M.  Hovins,  knight  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  mayor  of  St.  Malo,  for  the  recognition  and  receipt  of  tht 
remnants  of  "  la  petite  Hermine,"  which  were  sent  to  him  by  Joseph  Hamel,  Esq., 
Surveyor  and  Arpenteur  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  who  discovered  the  imbedded 
hull  of  that  vessel  some  months  before,  at  the  very  spot  where  it  was  abandoned 
by  Jacques  Cartier,  in  1636,  that  is,  30T  yearn  previously. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TEMPOÀABT  ABANDONMENT  OF  CANADA.~16IS>160e. 

Bobenral  lets  out  fbr  Ameriom  after  the  war»  and  perishes  with  all  his  foUowen.—M.  Ville- 
gagDon  attempts  to  found  a  French  colony  in  Brazil;  the  enterpriw  miscarries  throngh 
the  disaccord  of  the  adyentnrers.— Fonndation  of  Carolina,  in  FIorida.~Mas8aore  of  its 
French  colonists,  by  the  Spaniards  in  time  of  peace  ;  the  qneen-regent,  Catherine  de  Medleia, 
demanding  no  satisftction  therefor,  M.  de  G ourgues  avenges  the  wrong  done  to  his  nation 
by  sanguinary  roprisa]s.~Prolonged  indiiTerence  of  the  French  people  to  colonisation.— 
Progress  of  the  fisheries  and  traffic  in  peltry.— The  Marqnis  de  la  Roche  undertakes  to 
found  a  French  settlement  in  Acadia;  the  project  fkils;  of  his  colonists  left  in  the  Isle 
de  Sable,  the  greater  number  perish  ;  five  years  thereafter  the  French  King  causes  the 
■nrriyors  to  be  removed.- M.  de  la  Boohe,  ruined  by  his  failure,  dies  broken-hearted. 
— Concerning  the  obstacles  French  colonisation  in  those  times  had  to  encounter. 

The  war  between  Francis  I  and  Charles  V  lasted  for  about  three  years 
(1542-4).  Daring  that  time  of  hostilities,  as  in  others  since,  Canada 
was  lost  to  the  view  of  the  rulers  of  France.  When  the  treaty  of  Crcspy 
was  signed  (Sept.  17th,  1544)  between  the  King  and  the  Emperor,  the 
return  of  peace  caused  the  royal  attention  to  be  turned  favorably  to  the 
suspended  enterprises  of  Roberval  ;  and  this  none  the  less  that  the  latter 
had,  meanwhile,  done  the  state  great  service  in  fields  of  battle.  No 
expedition,  however,  to  Canada  was  realized  before  the  death  of  Francis 
I,  which  took  place  March  31,  1547.  Not  till  two  years  afterwards, 
Henry  II  being  king,  did  Roberval  organise  his  expedition  to  Canada  ; 
but  which  he  was  destined  never  to  reach,  as  he  perished  in  the  passage, 
with  all  his  followers,  including  a  brother,  who  was  almost  as  distinguished 
a  warrior  as  himself  This  catastrophe  caused  all  projects  of  colonising 
Canada  by  natives  of  France  to  be  abandoned  :  and  it  would  also  most 
likely  have  restrained  its  people  from  undertaking  any  hazardous  enter- 
prise of  the  kind  in  any  quarter,  if  admiral  de  Coligny's  attention  had 
not.been  directed  to  the  subject  of  American  colonisation  by  Frenchmen. 

In  1555,  Coligny,  who  was  chief  of  the  Huguenots,  proposed  to  Henry 
II  to  found,  in  some  region  of  the  New  World,  a  colony  whither  his 
Protestant  subjects  might  retire,  and  there  exercise  their  worship  in  peace 
and  with  full  freedom.  The  king  approved  of  the  design,  but  it  was 
afterwards  abandoned.  Nicholas  Durand  de  Villegagnon,  knight  of 
Malta  and  vice-admiral  of  Brittany,  imbued  with  the  new  doctrines, 
obtained  without  much  difficulty  permission  to  conduct  a  body  of  such 
colonists  to  Brazil, — ^a  country  the  temperature  of  which  made  it  prefer- 
able to  Canada.    But  this  establishment  met  the  fate  of  those  that  had 
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been  desiderated  for  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  continent  ;  the  failure 
of  each,  however,  being  due  to  diverse  causes.  Yill^agnon  abjured  his 
apostacy  ;  and  dissidences  arising  among  the  French  colonists,  they  were 
unable,  at  length,  to  maintain  their  footing  in  the  country. 

All  this  while,  religious  dissensions  were  becoming  more  and  more 
envenomed  in  France.  The  frightful  massacre  of  the  Yaudois  in  1545, 
had  filled  the  Protestant  mind  with  secret  terror.  Civil  war  was  ready  to 
break  out  :  Coligny  thought  more  seriously  than  ever  about  founding  an 
asylum  for  his  co-religionists,  upon  whom  now  began  to  press  the  rigors 
of  a  cruel  persecution.  He  profited  by  a  species  of  truce,  in  1562,  to 
interest  the  court  in  the  plan  of  a  settlement  he  had  projected  for  them 
in  Florida.  Charlevoix  opines  that  the  Admiral,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance, did  not  discover  his  main  design  to  the  King,  and  that  he  directed 
the  royal  attention  to  his  project  only  as  an  enterprise  that  would  prove 
beneficial  to  France  in  general  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could 
thus  palm  such  a  project  upon  His  Majesty.  Charles  knew  all  about  it  ; 
and  he  was  but  too  happy  to  learn  that  Coligny  engaged  Huguenots  only 
for  his  expedition,  because  the  kingdom  would  thereby  become  purged  of 
just  so  many  enemies. 

The  admiral  was  at  first  left  sole  director  of  the  enterprise.  He  gave 
the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Jean  de  Kibaut,  an  excellent  mariner 
of  Dieppe;  who  set  out  for  Florida  in  1562,  accompanied  by  several 
gentlemen  volunteers.  Eibaut  coasted  the  North  American  seaboard, 
holding  a  northerly  course.  He  took  possession  for  France,  of  Florida 
and  Georgia,  by  erecting  a  pillar,  bearing  the  royal  armorials,  on  a  mound. 
Pursuing  his  way,  he  reached  at  length  a  small  island,  known  as  Santa 
Cruz  to  the  Spaniards,  upon  which  he  constructed  defensive  works,  and 
named  the  fortress  Charles-Fort,  in  honor  of  the  reigning  king.  The 
country  bore  every  appearance  of  fertility,  and  its  indigenous  possessors 
gave  the  French  a  kind  reception. 

Ribaut  returned  to  France  in  1563,  leaving  in  charge  of  the  fort  one 
of  his  captains,  named  Albert.  Instead  of  tilling  the  soil,  the  French 
whom  he  left  behind,  trusting  to  the  provisions  in  store,  set  about  searching 
for  veins  of  gold  and  silver,  the  whole  soil  of  the  New  World  being 
reported  to  cover  abundance  of  both.  Meanwhile,  as  food  b<^n  to  fail 
them,  dissensions  soon  followed;  and  the  commandant,  who  had  till 
then  disguised  his  true  character,  showed  himself  to  be  a  cruel  tyrant. 
One  soldier,  who  offended  him,  he  hung  with  his  own  hands  ;  and  at 
length  he  became  so  odious  to  all  his  men,  that  they  killed  him. 

As  the  colonists  saw  themselves  in  danger  of  death  from  famine,  and 
ûa  Bibaut  still  returned  not,  they  built  a  vessel,  and  caulked  its  plank- 
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seams  with  mats,  made  sails  for  it  with  their  bednsheets  and  shirts,  and 
for  cordage  used  the  inner  fibres  of  tree-bark.  In  this  rude  vessel  thej 
all  embarked  for  France,  though  having  neither  sailors  to  work  nor  pilots 
to  guide  their  vessel.  Delayed  by  a  calm  at  sea,  which  lasted  for  several 
days,  their  provisions  ran  out,  even  fresh  water  at  last  failed  them. 
'^  One  of  the  party,''  reports  Ouérin,  ^*  having  reminded  his  comrades 
that  the  death  of  one  of  them  might  become  the  means  of  saving  the 
lives  of  all,  not  only  was  the  proposal  heard  without  horror,  but  received 
with  a  kind  of  ferocious  joy.  When  lots  were  about  to  be  cast  for  a 
victim  by  compulsion,  a  soldier  named  Lachau  offered  himself  a  voluntary 
sacrifice.  He  was  forthwith  slaughtered,  and  his  blood,  as  it  flowed^ 
carefully  caught  and  put  apart,  for  after  use  as  a  beverage.  Meantime, 
parts  of  the  flesh  were  served  out  and  ravenously  devoured.''  Happily, 
no  second  sacrifice  of  this  horrible  nature  was  required  by  these  forlorn 
men,  as  an  English  ship  shortly  thereafter  neared  their  vessel,  and  kmdly 
rescued  them. 

"  Gaspard  de  Coligny,"  continues  the  same  authority,  '^  fan  from  being 
deterred  by  difficulties  of  every  kind  which  stood  in  the  way  of  Calvinisi 
colonisation,  persevered  in  his  attempts  at  its  realisation  all  the  more  thai 
their  persecution  was  redoubled.  He  profited  by  a  breathing-time  they 
enjoyed  through  his  means,  by  a  composition  with  the  court,  to  engage 
Charles  IX  to  frimish  new  means  for  carrying  his  further  attempts  to 
settle  them  in  America.  The  king  did  actually  grant  him  three  well 
equipped  vessels  for  that  purpose.  They  were  confided  to  the  charge,  a» 
captain-in-chief,  of  René  de  Gk)ulaine  de  Laudouinière,  a  gentleman 
fimiiliar  with  maritime  affairs,  and  reported  to  be  ^  signally  pious.'  He 
had  under  him  many  picked  soldiers  and  superior  artisans.  The  king 
gave  him,  50,000  crowns  to  meet  all  needful  outlay  incurred  before  his 
departure,  or  arising  thereafter;  and  several  rich  lords  embarked  with 
him,  defrttying  their  own  charges.  The  primitive  aim,  in  sending  this 
second  expedition  to  the  same  locality,  was  the  re-victualling  of  Charles- 
Fort." 

Laudouinière  setting  sail  in  April,  1564,  passed  first  to  the  Canary 
Isles,  thence  to  the  Antilles,  and  at  length  cast  anchor  between  the  river 
St.  Mary's  and  that  of  St.  John,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America. 
He  caused  a  fort  to  be  erected  at  two  leagues'  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
named  it  Carolina.  But  in  no  long  time  the  presence  of  the  French 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards.  Philip  II  soon  despatched  a  fleet 
expressly  ^^  to  fight  the  heretics  and  prevent  them  from  establishing  their 
worahip  in  America." 
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The  fort  of  Carolina  was,  acoordingly,  invested  by  a  Spanish  fbroe, 
and  at  length  taken,  after  a  vigorous  resistance  directed  by  Laudoninière. 
A  portion  of  the  garrison,  however,  escaped  previously  to  the  assault,  the 
governor  among  the  rest  ;  who,  returning  to  France,  was  ill  received  by 
the  French  government, — a  di^race  which  probably  shortened  his  days. 
What  perhaps  hastened,  if  it  did  not  quite  cause  the  loss  of  Carolina 
fort  was  the  obstinacy  of  Ribaut,  then  on  the  spot  (having  returned  to 
America,)  who  headed  with  the  entire  garrison  an  imprudent  sortie  on 
open  ground  against  the  besi^ers.  The  loss  of  men,  in  an  unequal 
combat,  left  the  fort  almost  without  defenders,  and  it  became  an  easy 
prey  to  the  Spaniards. 

The  enterprise  of  Ribaut  had  an  evil  ending.  He  was  caught  in  a 
tempest,  as  sudden  as  furious,  which  drove  his  vessels  fifty  leagues  to  the 
southward,  and  wrecked  them  on  a  rocky  coast.  The  crews,  however, 
contrived  to  gain  the  land  in  safety.  Ribaut  was  now  fain  to  feel  his 
way,  with  his  people,  to  Carolina  by  land.  Arrived  in  its  vicinity,  and 
made  aware  of  its  loss,  he  made  an  offer  to  surrender  on  terms,  fh)m 
not  having  means  of  support.  Menendez,  the  Spanish  governor,  gave  an 
encouraging  reply  to  his  messengers,  pronouncing  one  of  those  Castilian 
oaths  that  the  Inquisition  habitually  recommended  to  the  abominable 
purveyors  for  their  execution-days. 

The  French,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  put  faith  in  the  promises 
of  Menendez.  In  order  as  they  arrived,  the  monster  crossing  himself 
(thus  outraging,  in  his  blind  fanaticism,  the  cross  of  Christ),  caused 
poniards  to  pierce  their  hearts.  The  brave  d'Ottigny,  whilst  they  plunged 
the  reeking  steel  in  his  bosom,  took  Heaven  to  his  witness  against  Spanish 
turpitude.  As  for  Ribaut  himself,  Menendez  caused  him  to  be  flayed 
alive,  afterwards  sending  his  skin  and  beard  to  Seville,  as  trophies  of  his 
victory  ;  the  head  of  the  French  commandant  being  cut  in  four,  and  stuck 
on  as  many  pike-heads.  Finally,  the  Spaniards  gathered  all  the  corpses 
of  their  victims,  including  those  whom  they  had  previously  murdered  in 
the  fort  or  killed  in  the  woods,  treating  these  poor  remains  with  an  unpar- 
alleled indignity  ;  and,  before  burning  them  to  ashes,  hung  them  on  trees 
with  this  derisory  and  fanatical  inscription  appended  :  "  These  wretches 
have  not  been  thus  treated  because  they  were  Frenchmen,  but  because 
they  were  heretics,  and  enemies  of  God." — Ahnost  all  the  colonists 
perished  in  this  way.  Their  settlement  had  subsisted  for  about  three 
years.  The  Spaniards  kept  the  fastness  they  had  thus  gained,  and  farther 
fortified  themselves  there,  intending  to  remain  in  the  country. 

When  news  of  the  massacre  reached  France,  it  excited  public  indig- 
nation in  the  highest  d^ree.    Every  one,  of  what  religion  soever  he 
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might  be,  regarded  the  deeds  done  aa  inflicting  a  stain  upon  all  France, 
and  longed  to  ayenge  them.  Bat  the  court  yiewed  it  with  other  eyes  ; 
out  of  hatred  towards  Coligny  and  the  Huguenots,  Charles  IX,  or  rather 
Catherine  de  Mediois, — for  it  was  she  who  governed  the  kingdom,  the 
soToreign  being  but  fifteen  years  old, — ^put  on  the  appearance  of  haying 
taken  no  heed  of  a  transaction  which  it  is  probable  she  connived  at.  The 
king,  thus  n^ecting  his  duty  to  the  country,  a  private  vindicator  of  the 
national  honor,  tarnished  as  it  had  been,  appeared  on  the  scene.  This 
was  the  chevalier  Dominique  de  Oourgues,  scion  of  a  family  of  distinction 
in  Guienne,  a  good  Catholic,  and  an  officer  of  merit,  but  who  had  suffered 
fortune's  reverses. 

During  the  war  in  Italy  he  had  held  a  French  post  at  Sienna  in 
Tuscany,  for  a  long  while,  with  thirty  men  only,  despite  the  efforts  of  a 
corps  of  the  Spanish  army  to  dislodge  him;  but  all  its  defenders  being 
killed  save  himself,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  the  galleys.  The 
galley  aboard  which  he  was  put  had  been  first  captured  by  ths  Turks, 
and  retaken  by  the  knights  of  Malta.  By  this  turn  of  fate  he  r^ained 
his  liberty,  and  he  turned  it  to  active  account  by  voyaging  in  different 
regions  of  the  world  ]  quickly  gaining  therein  such  experience  of  the  sea, 
that  he  became  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  daring  navigators  of 
the  age.  Profoundly  affected  on  hearing  of  the  massacre  of  the  French 
of  Carolina,  he  swore  to  avenge  their  deaths.  With  that  intent  he  sold  all 
he  possessed,  procured  and  armed  two  ships,  a  galley  manned  by  80  sailors 
and  100  arquebusiers,  the  latter  mostly  men  of  gentle  blood. 

Repairing  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  he  assembled  his  followers    and 
related  to  them,  in  strong  terms,  the  unheard  of  cruelties  which  the 
Spaniards  had  exercised  upon  the  French  in  Florida.  ''Such  has  been 
my  comrades,  the  criminality  of  our  enemies  ;  and  how  much  blacker 
would  not  ours  be,  were  we  still  to  delay  doing  justice  upon  those  who 
have  thus  outraged  the  French  nation  I     It  is  the  desire  to  avenge  the 
insult  put  upon  us  all  which  has  induced  me  to  sell  my  property  ;  the 
same  desire  it  is,  which  has  opened  for  me  the  purses  of  my  friends.     We 
have  reckoned  on  your  aid  to  carry  out  our  meditated  design,  believing 
you  all  to  be  80  jealous  of  the  honor  of  the  land  of  your  birth  as  to  stake 
your  existence  in  a  cause  of  this  importance.     Can  I  be  deceived  in  any 
of  you  ?     I  trust  to  set  you  a  proper  example  :  I  promise  to  be  at  your 
head  always  and  everywhere  ;  taking  upon  myself  constantly  the  chief 
share  of  the  perils  that  may  be  incurred.     In  a  word,  then,  will  you 
refuse  to  follow  whither  I  lead  ?  "     Universal  acclamations  immediately 
answered  this  appeal  j  and  as  soon  as  a  fair  wind  arose,  the  vessels  of  the 
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flotilla  were  steered  towards  Florida.  When  the  French  landed  near 
Carolina,  they  ascertained  that  the  natives  about  the  place  were  ill-dispoeed 
towards  the  Spaniards.  M.  de  Gk)argaes  turned  this  dislike  to  profitable 
account  by  forming  a  league  against  the  latter,  the  former  making  common 
cause  with  the  French. 

By  this  time  the  Spanish  garrison  had  constructed  two  forts,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  taken  by  them.  M.  de  Gourgues  nevertheless  prepared  to 
attack  them  all  in  succession  ;  and  for  that  purpose  dividing  his  forces 
into  two  columns,  he  advanced  accompanied  by  his  native  auxiliaries 
against  the  nearest  dependent  fort.  Its  garrison,  of  about  threescore  men, 
decided  to  abandon  it  ;  but  in  retiring  they  got  hemmed  in  between  the 
two  attacking  corps,  and  were  almost  all  destroyed  at  the  first  shock. 

The  second  fort  was  then  assaulted,  and  taken  after  a  short  résistance. 
Its  defenders  met  the  same  fate  as  the  garrison  of  the  former  :  they  were 
intercepted  in  trying  to  flee,  and  cut  in  pieces.  The  third  and  original 
fort  (La  Caroline)  was  of  the  most  importance,  and  contained  200  men. 
The  French  commander  was  about  to  escalade  it,  when  the  Spanish 
(Governor  committed  a  similar  fault  to  that  of  Ribaut,  which  helped  the 
former  to  gain  it  ;  for,  making  a  sortie  with  80  arquebusiers,  these  picked 
men  were  allowed  to  advance  far  beyond  the  fort,  when  Oouigues  fell  upon 
them,  and  in  spite  of  a  desperate  resistance,  killed  them  every  one.  The 
rest  of  the  garrison,  despairing  of  being  able  to  maintain  the  post,  endea* 
vored  to  cut  their  way  to  the  woods,  but  were  all  intercepted  or  killed 
on  the  spot  by  the  French  or  their  native  allies  ;  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  however,  who  were  reserved  for  a  more  ignominious  death.  The 
victors  made  a  considerable  booty.  The  Spanish  prisoners  were  now  led 
to  the  spot  where  the  French  captors  had  been  immolated,  as  we  have 
seen,  and,  after  being  reproached  with  their  previous  cruelty  and  perfldy, 
they  were  hung  upon  the  branches  of  the  same  trees  as  the  murdered 
French  j  their  avengers  altering  the  former  inscription  graven  on  a  stone 
by  Menendez,  to  the  following,  which  then  took  its  place  :  "  Je  ne  fais  ceci 
comme  à  Espagnols,  mais  comme  à  traîtres,  voleurs,  et  meurtriers."* 

After  having  thus  avenged  the  death  of  their  victimised  brethren,  the 
conquerors,  being  too  few  in  number  to  maintain  their  foot-hold  in  the 
country  after  demolishing  the  Carolina  with  the  other  three  forts,  re- 
embarked  and  set  sail  for  France  ;  where,  having  arrived,  they  met  with 

*  '"  Justice  has  not  been  thus  done  upon  the  persons  of  these  men  because 
they  were  Spanish  aliens,  but  in  respect  of  their  character  as  traitors,  thieves, 
and  marderen." 
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a  wurm  reoeption,  and  were  oommended  by  all,  as  haying  vindicated  the 
national  honor  by  a  just,  if  seyere,  act  of  reprisal.  Yet  the  queen- 
mother  and  the  &otion  of  the  Onises  would  have  sacrified  M.  de  Gt)urgues, 
to  appeaae  the  resentment  of  Philip  II,  but  for  the  influenoe  of  his 
fiiends  ;  one  of  whom,  the  president  de  Marigny,*  conoealed  him  for 
some  time  in  his  own  house.  The  oonduct  of  De  Gourgues  was  openly 
applauded  in  foreign  oountries  ;  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  oflfered 
him  h$^  employment  in  her  marine  service  :  which  proffer  the  patriotic 
as  well  as  brave  Frenchman  declined  with  grateful  acknowledgments. 
Finally,  king  Oharles  again  taking  him  into  his  good  graces,  M.  de 
Gooiguee  was  in  the  act  to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet  of  Don 
Antonio,  who  disputed  with  Philip  the  right  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  ; 
when  death  suddenly  out  short  his  career,  at  Tours,  in  the  year  1567. 
His  deoease  iras  greatly  regretted  by  his  compatriots  ;  and  his  reputation 
has  oome  down  to  their  descendants,  as  that  of  one  of  the  best  captains 
of  the  age,  having  been  a  skilful  leader  upon  sea  and  land  alike. 

The  apathy  manifested  by  Catharine  de  Mediois  at  Menendez's  proceed- 
ing, gave  some  color  to  the  report  spread  about  by  the  Spaniards  to 
attonuato  the  barbarity  of  their  conduct.  It  was  asserted  or  insinuatod, 
that  Charles  IX  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  his  brother-in-law 
Philip,  that  the  Huguenots  of  Florida  should  be  extorminated.  But 
althou^  the  French  king  did  refuse  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  san- 
guinary violation  of  the  laws  of  nations  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  persons 
of  his  Protestant  subjects,  he  was  too  immature  in  years  to  be  held  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  policy  carried  out  in  his  name.  It  would  even 
be  raih  utterly  to  condemn  Mary  de  Medicis  herself,  although  she  was 
the  real  sovereign  of  France  at  the  time,  seeing  that  in  such  a  matter 
her  connivance,  although  presumable  by  us,  was  never  made  out  for  a 
oertainty.f 

The  lei^gth  and  period  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  expedition  of 
fioberval,  (▲.  d.  1542-3),  and  that  of  the  marquis  de  La  Roche  in 
Aeadia  %  (1598),  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  grand  struggle  of  France 

«  Chief  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Normandy,  as  Presideut  of  the 
Parliament  of  Rouen.— B.  • 

t  ''  The  colony  of  Huguenots  at  the  south  sprang  from  private  enterprise.  A 
fovemmant  which  eould  devise  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (beguu  Aug. 
24^  1572),  was  neither  able  nor  worthy  to  found  new  states."— Bancroft,  Hut. 
U.  8UU€$t  L  24.—^. 

t  M.  Pol  de  Courcy,  in  1854,  published  an  article  in  the  Journal  de  Québec^ 
tending  to  make  appear  that  it  was  not  in  the  year  1598,  but  in  1578  that  the 
marquis  de  lia  Boche  came  to  America.    ''Here  we  find  ourselves  in  contra- 

Vol.  L — ^ 
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with  Spain  and  Austria,  and  by  the  long  and  sangoinaiy  wan  of  religion  ; 
the  latter  rendered  so  sadl j  famous  by  the  massaore  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
The  attention  of  the  heads  of  the  state,  absorbed  by  these  memorable 
events,  which  shook  France  to  its  foundations,  found  no  lebure  to  attend  to 
concerns  connected  with  the  New  World.  When  calmer  times  returned 
and  Henry  lY  felt  secure  upon  the  throne,  projects  preyiously  formed 
for  establishing  a  connexion  with  Canada,  but  not  so  much  in  view  of 
its  colonisation,*  owing  to  the  treaty  of  pacification  made  with  the 
Huguenots. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  view,  however,  while  making  the  observation,  that, 
amidst  the  wars  of  religion  which  vexed  olden  France,  its  chiefs  thought 
no  longer  of  renewing  intercourse  with  America,  yet  we  ought  to  make 
an  exception  for  a  part  of  the  French  people:  The  Normans,  the 
Basques,  and  the  Bretons  continued  to  fish  for  the  cod  and  join  in 
pursuit  of  the  whales  which  frequented  the  embouchure  of  the  St 
Lawrence  and  its  neighboring  waters;  ever  industriously  plying  these 
callings  as  if  their  native  land  enjoyed  unbroken  peace.  Year  hj  year, 
these  hardy  mariners  widened  the  circle  of  their  navigation.  In  1578, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  French  vessels  repaired  to  Newfoundland  alone. 
Another  species  of  industry,  almost  as  profitable  as  the  deep-sea  fishings^ 
namely,  a  r^ular  traffic  in  peltry  with  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  or 

diction,"  writes  he,  "to  the  relation  of  Father  Oharlevoix  {Histoire  et  DetcripHon 
générale  de  la  Nouvelle  France),  followed  afterwards  by  the  abbé  Prévost  (ffistotn 
générale'des  Voyages)]  and,  in  our  own  times,  by  M.  Léon  Guérin,  {ExpUriU  dtt 
Navigateurs  Français);  who  all  say  that  La  Roche  did  not  make  use  of  the  first 
commission  of  Henry  IIL  We  think  therefore,  that  if  La  Roche  made,  as  is 
probable,  only  one  voyage  to  America,  it  took  place  in  1578,  and  not  in  1598  ; 
and  we  reject  equally,  as  fabulous,  the  obstacles  Charlevoix  affirms,  which 
potent  personages,  whom  the  zeal  of  the  marquis  for  the  Gatholic  religion 
pleased  not,  found  means  to  raise,  in  order  to  paralyze  the  effect  of  the  good 
will  the  king  bore  towards  him."  In  order  to  disprove  this  opinion  of  M.  de 
Gourcy's,  Mr.  H.  E.  Chevalier  has  cited  in  Le  Pays,  journal  published  in  Montreal, 
a  great  number  of  authorities,  and  an  extract  from  the  letters  patent  granted 
by  Henry  lY,  Jan.  12,  1598,  to  the  marquis  de  La  Roche,  showing  clearly  that 
the  latter  had  not  turned  to  account  similar  letters  accorded  him  by  Henry  lU, 
1676-8. 

*  This  passage  refers  to  the  famous  treaty  of  Nantes,  a  royal  edict  signed 
April  15,  1698.  It  was  drawn  up  at  the  instance  of  Henry  lY  by  president  de 
Thou,  Gaspard  de  Schambourg,  Dominic  de  Yic,  Jeannin  and  SoflE^ein  de 
Calignon,  members  of  the  council  of  State.  It  was  composed  of  92  articles,  all 
in  favor  of  the  French  protestants,  and  granting  to  them  guarantees,  morti 
and  material,  for  the  security  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  the  free  exereia» 
of  their  religion. — JB,  • 
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oontigaoiiB  seaboard)  was  established  dming  the  same  space  of  tiine. 
French  traffickers  in  furs,  Ac.,  in  their  searehes  for  sellers  of  these 
commodities,  might  be  found  widely  spread  oyer  parts  of  the  maritime 
r^ons  of  the  continent,  and  along  the  banks  of  saoh  of  its  riyers  as  fijl 
into  the  ocean.  Thej  eyen  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  places  higher 
up  than  Quebec,  and  coasted  the  islands  of  the  gulf  and  its  enyironage. 
Noël  and  Ohâton,  nephews  and  heirs  of  Oartier,  were  engaged  in  Uie 
peltry  traffic,  and  were  so  success^  in  their  dealings  as  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  riyal  traders,  who  spiteûilly  burnt  seyeral  of  their  barges  or 
ooasdng-yessels.  In  order  to  secure  protection  firom  such  attacks,,  those 
nephews  of  Cartier  solicited  from  Henry  III  a  renewal  of  the  priyileges 
once  accorded  to  himself,  in  commercing  with  the  natiyes  ;  asking,  at  the 
same  time,  an  exclusiye  right  to  work  the  mines  they  had  discoyered.  In 
consideration  of  the  seryices  of  the  great  nayigators,  letters  patent,  acceding 
to  their  wishes,  were  accorded  them  in  1588.  But  as  soon  as  this  became 
known,  the  merchants  of  St  Malo,  lodging  an  appeal  before  the  priyy 
council,  obtained  a  reyocation  of  the  grant  ;  without,  howeyer,  adyancing 
their  own  interests  much  in  the  sequel,  for,  in  the  year  1598,  that  of  the 
pacification  of  Yeryins,  the  marquis  de  La  Roche,  then  in  Brittany, 
obtained  a  royal  confirmation  for  himself  of  the  charge  of  "  lieutenant- 
general,''  or  yiceroy,  of  Canada,  Acadia,  and  lands  adjoining;  which 
appointment,  indeed,  was  only  a  renewal  of  what  had  been  formerly 
accorded  to  him  by  Henry  III,  but  which  the  troubles  reigning  in  France 
itself  had  hitherto  hindered  him  from  enjoying.  The  marquis  obtained, 
at  the  same  time,  additional  powers  destructiye  of  the  trading  freedom  of 
the  merchants  of  St.  Malo.  Thus  he  was  authorised  to  impress,  in  eyery 
port  of  France,  all  ships,  with  eyery  master  mariner  and  sailor  in  them, 
he  might  think  needful  for  his  expeditions.  Not  only  so,  but  haying 
gained  a  footing  in  America,  he  was  empowered  to  leyy  troops,  to  make 
war  or  peace,  and  to  build  towns,  within  the  limits  of  his  yiceroyalty  ;  to 
promulgate  laws,  and  to  execute  them  ;  to  concede  lands  in  feudal  form 
and  with  feudal  priyil^es  ;  lastly,  to  regulate  the  colonial  trade  at  discre- 
tion. No  trader,  therefore,  might  yenture  to  oppose  any  monopoly  set 
up  by  this  proposed  lord  of  all,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  Cartier's 
descendants. 

The  marquis  de  La  Roche,  fearing  that  his  people,  being  chiefly  crim- 
inals, or  yagabonds,  might  desert  him,  landed  them  on  the  Isle  de  Sable, 
«t  the  entry  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  That  island,  which  is  of 
erescentrlike  configuration,  arid,  and  of  rude  aspect,  bears  no  trees  or 
froit  :  its  only  yegetation  is  scanty  grass  or  moss,  growing  around  a  lake 
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in  the  centre.  Leaving  his  eolonists  in  this  dresiy  Beart)eaten  legion,  La 
Roolie  paased  on  to  Acadia.  Betoming  thence,  he  was  caught  in  a 
tempest;  whidi,  jMroceeding  from  the  west,  drove  his  vessd^  in  ten  or 
twelye  days'  time,  to  the  French  coasts.  Scarcely  had  he  set  Ibot  in 
France,  than  he  found  himself  in  a  maze  of  difficulties.  The  duke  de 
Moroœnr,  then  at  war  with  Heniy  the  Fourth,  arresting  him,  kept  him  a 
prisoner  in  Brittany,  for  some  time.  Not  till  five  years  afterward  was 
the  marquis  able  to  a^^rise  the  king,  then  at  Rouen,  of  the  particular» 
of  his  voyage.  Henry,  compassionating  the  situation  of  the  usfbrtunatee 
in  the  Isle  de  Sable,  (»rdered  the  pilot  who  had  led  them  thither  to  learn 
their  ûite,  and  it  was  found  to  be  de|doraUe.  Of  the  whole  band,  fbrty 
in  number,  not  more  than  twelve  remained.  Left  to  their  own  discretbn, 
and  incapable  of  self-government,  ihqr  bad  became  utterly  lawless.  EvU 
pasÂons  being  ever  in  the  asoendant,  each  man^s  hand  was  turned  against 
his  Mow,  and  several  of  them  had  thus  come  to  a  violent  eoà.  The  few 
survivors,  however,  tamed  by  their  illnsupplied  bodily  wants,  had  perfince 
ktterly  led  a  more  tranquil  life.  It  was  found  that  they  had  eonstroeted 
huts  with  the  remnants  (^  a  vessel  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
breakers  abounding  on  the  isle's  desc^te  shores  ;  and  owed  Ohm  nutri- 
^  ment  chiefly  to  eating  the  flesh  of  a  few  domesticated  ammals,  wbich 
baron  de  Lëry  had  landed  on  the  island  some  fourscore  years  before,  thai 
had  there  continued  thdr  several  q)ecies.*  The  dotibes  they  had  on 
being  soon  wcnm  out,  they  made  themselves  vestments  out  of  the  skins  of 
the  seals  they  captured.  The  King  wished  to  see  them,  accoutred  just 
as  they  had  been  found.  Along  with  their  beards  unkempt,  and  their 
hair  in  wild  disorder,  their  visages  had  assumed  a  savage  expression 
rather  than  that  usual  to  dvilized  men.  Henry  (doubtless  moved  at  the 
nght)  gave  to  each  of  them  fifty  <»rowns,  with  full  liberty  to  fetum  to 
their  homes,  and  assurances  of  oblivion  of  tfaebr  evil  acts  committed 
aforetime. 

The  marquis  de  La  Boche,  who  had  embarked  his  entire  fbrtuiie  in  the 
enterprise,  iost  all  of  it  that  yet  remained,  in  snooeeding  miiÀrtunes 
which  awaited  him  through  its  means.  He  had  set  his  heart  upon  real- 
izing a  noble  project,  and  it  had  signally  fidled.  The  diagrin  whkA 
consumed  his  mind  was  yet  stronger  than  his  regret  at  the  dilapidatkm 
of  his  finances,  and  both  working  together  consigned  him  to  an  early 
grave.  He  was  censured  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  for  imputed  faults  ; 
but  he  could  not  righdy  be  blamed  for  the  foilure  of  plans  which  he  had 
no  fair  opportunity  of  carrying  out;  while,  in  our  day,  his  memory.] 

«  Last  :  Histoire  tU  PJLmirique, 
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always  h^  held  in  respeol  bj  the  deseendants  of  the  earij  oolonists  of 
America. 

All  the  disorders,  observable  in  the  attempts  at  colonisation  made 
daring  the  times  now  nnder  review,  were  due  to  the  intestine  troubles 
which  agitated  Europe  during  nearly  the  entire  16th  century.  The 
choice,  too,  made  of  the  kind  of  individuals  to  b^n  the  work,  who  were, 
in  most  cases,  soldiers,  or  men  of  like  habitudes,  was  injudicious.  Again  : 
no  regard  was  had  for  connectedness  of  the  successive  st^  made  towards 
the  great  object  in  view  ;  and  the  indifference  of  statesmen  to  this  great 
requisite  ran  an  even  race  with  the  heedlessness  of  private  individuals  : 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  latter,  besides,  being  usually  inadequate 
to  accomplish  the  task  undertaken  by  or  prescribed  to  them.  But  the 
last-noted  species  of  obstruotivenesa  was  not  peculiar  to  early  French 
colonisation.  The  annals  of  the  thirteen  English-founded  provinces  of 
America,  the  first  in  chronological  order  of  the  United  States,  inform  us 
that  it  was  long  before  the  people  of  British  race  were  able  to  maintain 
a  permanent  footing  on  our  northern  continent.  For,  not  to  speak  of  the 
£rst  English  colonising  expedition  sent  out  in  1579,  and  which  the 
Spaniards,  jealous  of  the  projects  of  other  nations,  and  then  masters  of 
the  sea,  forced  to  retrace  its  course  ;*  setting  this  aside,  we  know  that 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  four  years  later,  b^an  a  settlement  at  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland  ;  which,  though  it  bore  hopeful  appearances  at  first,  yet  the 
indiscipline  of  the  colonists  brought  all  to  ruin.  The  celebrated  Walter 
Raleigh,  a  disciple  of  Coligny's,  whose  tendencies  and  perseverance  he 
shared,  desiring  to  follow  up  the  designs  of  the  knight  above  named,  who 
was  his  brother-in-law,  planted  a  colony  at  Roanoke,  in  Florida;  but, 
three  years  thereafter,  Sir  Francis  Drake  found  it  expedient  to  take  the 
settlers  on  board  his  vessels  on  his  return  to  England. f  In  1586,  ano- 
ther colony  was  commenced  in  Virginia  ;  but  all  its  people  died  of  want, 
or  were  massacred  by  their  savage  neighbors.  In  1602,  again,  a  body 
of  colonists  from  Britain,  located  on  the  seaboard  of  New  England,  had 
no  better  fortune.  Other  abortive  attempts,  succeeding  to  the  foregoing, 
were  made  by  English  adventurers,  although  snndry  of  them  were  rather 
trading  expeditions  than  efforts  to  realise  territorial  settlement.^     Despite 

*  Oldts  :  American  Annals. 

♦  B.  BsTBBLBT  :  Hifltory  of  Virginia. 

t  U.  Garnean,  in  narrating  the  failure  of  the  earliest  of  the  English  colonisa- 
tionfl  in  North  America,  has  put  himself  in  disaccord  with  the  best-accredited 
aecoimts  of  other  historians,  in  several  particulars.  Here  are  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  &ct8  of  the  case  :— Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  authorised  by  a  ''  patent  " 
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these  and  other  diBoouraging  iiesnlta,  ôt>m  diye»  oanseB,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  conclude  thence  that  the  right  time  was  not  yet  come  for  the 
general  colonisation  of  America.  '^  The  wars,  political  and  religions, 
raging  in  Europe  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  were  as  influen- 
tial in  impelling  goyernments  to  colonise  and  induce  their  subjects  to 
emigrate  in  those  times,  as  the  suffering  from  penury,  or  the  pressure  of 
OTcr-population,  at  the  present  day."  Expressed  malcontents,  and  perse- 
cuted  religionists  alike,  had  heard  <^  a  land  of  refuge  ;  and  the  wilds  of 
America  seemed  to  them  a  providence  for  that  urgent  want.  Thither 
they  hied  eagerly,  therefore  ;  their  trustfulness  in  the  future  not  unmin- 
gled  with  regrets,  howeyer,  at  thus,  through  physical  or  moral  compulsion 
being  forced  to  renounce  the  lands  of  their  birth,  for  those  where  their 
descendants  have  established  or  laid  the  foundation  of  empires,  present 
or  to  come. 

(charter)  from  qaeen  Elizabeth,  eqaipped  a  sniall  squadron  with  which  he  sailed 
from  England  in  the  year  1579,  in  view  of  founding  a  permanent  territorial 
settlement  in  America,  but  losing  one  of  his  yessels,  and  experiencing  other 
disasters,  he  was  &in  to  return  home.  Gilbert  and  Raleigh  (step-brothers) 
conjoining  their  resources,  fitted  out  new  vessels,  aboard  which  tbejr  went  forth, 
in  1583.  Arriving  in  Newfoundland,  they  took  ceremonial  possession  of  the 
country,  in  their  queen's  name.  No  attempt  at  colonisation  took  place^  however, 
nor  even  an  exploration  ;  unless,  indeed,  we  term  as  such  the  falling  upon  a 
mineral  vein  in  the  territory  somewhere,  which  Raleigh  mistakenly  believed 
was  silver  ore.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  vessels  set  sail  for  England  ;  but  that 
commanded  by  Sir  Gilbert  foundered  on  the  way. 

In  spring,  1584,  Raleigh,  again  chartered  by  the  queen,  despatched  two  ships 
of  observation,  commanded  by  Amidas  and  Barlow,  master  mariners,  directing 
them  to  coast  the  sea-board  of  North  America  along  its  southern  face.  This 
they  did  for  only  about  100  miles  ;  their  first  landing-place  being  an  island  of 
the  Ocracock  group.  They  next  coasted  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds  along 
with  Roanoke  Island,  in  Virginia  (not  Florida);  when,  having  taken  a  general 
view  of  the  country,  and  tested  the  dispositions  of  its  people,  forming  a  favor- 
able opinion  of  both,  they  returned  to  England. 

Next  year  (1586),  Raleigh,  now  knighted,  did  indeed  equip  an  expedition,  in 
view  of  founding  a  colony  in  the  region  above  noted  ;  the  country  having,  at 
the  same  time,  the  name  assigned  to  it  of  "  Virginia,"  in  compliment  to  the  queen. 
The  flotilla  now  despatched  was  composed  of  seven  vessels,  in  which  were 
embarked,  besides  the  crews,  108  intending  colonists,  under  the  governorship 
of  Ralph  Lane.  The  adventurers  were  landed  at  Roanoke  ;  and  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  settlement.  The  injudicious  severity  of  Sir 
Richard  Grenville,  however,  who  caused  an  Indian  town  to  be  burnt,  to  punish 
a  petty  theft  by  one  of  its  people,  evoked  a  spirit  of  enmity,  at  the  outset, 
which  ultimately  made  the  position  of  the  English  quite  untenable.  And  thaa 
it  was,  that  the  colonists  had  to  leave  in  the  following  year. — B, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ACADIA  (NOVA  SCOTIA).— 16(»-1618. 

Obtermtloiis  on  the  oiyiliMtlon  of  Europe  at  this  epoch;  importance  of  Colonies  fbr  France. 
— M.  Chauvin  appointed  Ideiitenant-General  of  Canada  and  Acadia,  with  a  monopoly 
of  the  peltry  traffic  therein.— Chanvin  dying,  is  succeeded  hy  the  Commander  de  Chastes, 
who  forms  a  oommerdo-colonial  Society.- Messrs.  Pont  Gravé  and  Champlain's  voyage  to 
Canada.— De  Chastes  dying,  M.  de  Monts,  a  Calvinist,  succeeds  to  his  Amotions,  and 
aUows  French  Protestants  to  settle  in  the  Colony.— Expedition  of  M.  de  Monts  in  Acadia, 
—Messrs.  Champlain  and  de  Monts  discover  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  ;  also  the  rivers  St.  John, 
Penobscot,  and  Kennebec.— The  colonists  disembark  at  the  Isle  St.  Croix.— Champlain 
explores  the  coasts.— Messrs.  de  Monts  and  Pontrincourt  found  Port-Royal,  which  place  is 
conceded  to  the  latter.— Lescarbot.— Progression  of  Port-Royal.- Withdrawal  of  the 
monopoly  accorded  to  M.  de  Monts. — Dissolution  of  the  Company  trading  in  peltry.— 
Temporary  abandonment  of  Port-Royal.— M.  de  Poutrincourt,  who  had  left  for  France  on 
a  visit,  now  returns  ;  after  reAising  to  take  Jesuit  priests  with  him.— Assassination  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  —The  Marchioness  de  Gueroheville  purchases  the  rights  of  the  partners  of  M. 
de  Monts,  in  order  to  send  Jesuits  to  Acadia.— Dissensions  between  the  colonists  and  the 
Jesuits.-  Madame  de  Guercheville  sends  them  to  found  an  establishment  near  to  the  Penob- 
scot river.— The  English  of  Virginia  destroy  St.  Sauveur  and  Port-Royal,  in  time  of  peace. 
—The  French  Government  takes  no  heed  of  these  hostile  proceedings,  not  considering  the 
Franco- American  Colonies  in  America  as  national,  but  private  foundations  merely 

We  haye  now  attained  to  an  epoch  wherein  we  may  fix  the  com- 
mencement of  durable  success  for  French  colonisation.  Many  obstacles 
and  calamities  may  yet  retard  its  course,  but  its  progress  will  not  cease 
to  be  real.  This  epoch  corresponds  to  the  reign  of  Henry  lY,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  French  kings,  and  to  that  of  his  successor,  Louis  XIII. 
Foreign  had  giyen  place  to  civil  war;  Richelieu  had  abased  Austria  and 
the  French  nobles  ;  the  latter  having  been  weakened  and  divided  by  wars 
for  religious  pretexts.  The  national  charactei*,  re-tempered  in  these  long 
and  sanguinary  broils,  had  resumed  its  wonted  energy;  and  France,  once 
more  in  and  at  peace,  wanted  a  new  career  to  be  opened  up  for  her 
disposable  energies.  The  march  of  civilisation  still  continued  throughout 
the  epoch  referred  to.  Henry  the  Fourth  brought  his  kingdom  into  order, 
caused  it  to  fiourish,  regulated  the  finances,  reformed  the  laws,  fostered 
agriculture  and  commerce,  established  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  formed 
the  Canal  of  Braire,  &c.  Trade  with  foreign  countries  was  as  profitable 
in  improving  men's  manners,  as  in  returning  pecuniary  gains;  and  the 
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art  of  printing,  which  was  rapidly  spreading  its  infinaioeSy  gave  a  new 
and  potent  impnlnon  to  amelioration  in  eveiy  form.  The  middle  class, 
having  at  last  acquired  importance  by  its  riches,  took  the  rank  in  society 
its  most  actiye  and  industrious  members  deserved  ;  and,  in  dbowing  from 
its  accustomed  pride  of  place  the  warrior  nobility  who  had  stood  between 
all  other  subjects  and  the  throne,  exalted  along  with  itself  the  inferior 
laboring  ranks,  erewhile  lying  hopelessly  prone  at  the  foot  of  the  social 
scale.  "  Every  step  of  progress,"  says  Lamennais,  ''  is  resolvable  into 
the  extension  of  liberty  ;  for  progress  is  but  a  development,  more  or  less 
free  or  complete,  of  the  potencies  of  human  being.  Now,  in  the  social 
scale,  there  is  no  real  liberty  without  property  ;  realised  thrift  alone  can 
release  men  from  slavish  dependence  6n  their  Mows.'' 

The  discovery  of  the  New  World  had  accelerated  the  great  movement 
going  on.  The  nations  set  about  cdonising  :  some,  to  rid  themsdves  of 
restless  sectaries  :  others,  to  find  a  field  for  missionary  labor  ;  all,  hoping 
to  open  up  new  sources  of  wealth  and  power.  France,  above  eveiy 
other,  was  distinguished  for  efforts  at  converting  infideb.  It  is  to  the 
fervor  of  her  zeal,  in  that  regard,  we  must  attribute  ihe  prefeteotial 
esteem  the  French  people  have  obtained,  at  all  times,  among^  savage 
nations. 

America  was  now,  more  than  ever  before,  fizii^  the  aitentiim  of 
Europeans;  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  which  should  obtain  the  laigest 
share  of  its  territory.  When  the  time  for  division  took  place,  it  waa  not 
meet  that  France  should  be  absent.  Spain  and  Portugal  had  already 
divided  much  of  the  southern  continent  between  them,  by  an  arrangemrat 
with  papal  sanction  ;  Ei^land  persisted  in  forming  settlements  in  Florida^ 
despite  the  checks  she  received  ;  Holland,  with  her  flag  displayed  on  every 
sea,  had  founded  the  New  Netherlands  (a  province  better  known  uider 
its  after-name  of  New  York)  :  in  a  word,  the  whole  European  world  was 
in  movement  around  France,  and  in  such  a  condition  of  thii^  she  oould 
no  longer  remain  stationary,  or  look  on,  while  her  enemies  and  rivab 
were  strengthening  themselves  in  America.  But  the  earlier  individnab 
to  whom  the  French  Government  confided  the  task  of  occupying  a  portkm 
of  the  New  World,  after  the  decease  of  the  Marquis  de  La  Roche,  merdy 
turned  their  privil^es  to  account  in  the  form  of  speculative  self-aggra»- 
disement. 

The  sieur  de  Pont-Oravë,  a  rich  merchant  of  St.  Malo,  formed  a  plan 
to  obtain,  for  his  own  exclusive  benefit,  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  both 
in  Canada  and  Acadia  ;  and  in  order  to  gain  this  end,  he  took  into  his 
confidence  a  master-mariner  named  Chauvin,  who  besides  having  infiaen- 
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iial  friends  stooui,  had  obtained  some  personal  fim)r  with  the  Ooverni- 
menty  from  servieee  in  late  wars.  He  obtained  a  royal  grant  in  bis  own 
&wor  of  all  the  powers  and  privileges  ooneeded  to  La  Roche,  armed  Wiai 
whidi  be  set  sail  ibr  Canada,  and  landed  a  dosen  men  at  Tadonsae, 
in  sneh  fbrknm  plight^  that  they  wonld  have  died  of  hunger  dnring  the 
winter,  had  they  not  been  snoeored  by  the  natives  of  that  oonntij. 
Chauvin  himsdf  dying  shortly  thereafter,  Pont-Gravé  would  have  found 
hmeelf  no  farther  advmoed  than  before,  had  not  that  hiekless  officer's 
mantle  frllen  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Commander  de  Chastes,  Governor 
of  Dieppe,  who  was  now  invested  with  all  privOeges  granted  to  Chauvin. 
Trading  interests,  however,  were  but  secondary  objects  with  de  Chastes  ; 
but  Pont-Gravé,  whose  sok  aim  had  been  to  enrich  himself,  showed  to 
him  how  needfU  the  profits  attending  a  monopolising  traffic  would  be 
fovnd,  to  defray  the  unpaid  cost  attending  the  work  of  colonisation  ;  and 
persuaded  the  Commander  to  join  with  him  in  forming  a  trading  society, 
having  for  its  chief  partners  several  men  of  rank  and  the  leading 
merehants  of  Rouen.  All  other  preliminaries  being  arranged,  Captain 
Samuel  Ohampkin,  a  distii^ished  naval  officer,  who  had  voyaged  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  enjoyed  favor  at  Court,  was  invited  to  conmiand  an 
expedition,  and  otherwise  to  carry  out  the  views  of  Pont-Gravé  and  the 
other  associated  adventurers.  Wi^  three  barks  of  the  pettiest  dimen- 
sions, each  but  of  twelve  to  fifteen  tons  burden,  Champlain  set  sail  in 
1003.  Arrived  in  Canadian  waters,  he,  accompanied  by  Pont-Gravé, 
ascended  the  river  St.  Lawrenceas  fiir  as  the  Sault  St.  Louis.  Upon  his 
letum  to  France,  he  showed  a  chart  and  relation  of  his  voyage  to  his 
loyal  patron.  King  Henry  was  so  well  pleased  therewith,  that  he  promised 
to  oountenanoe  the  objeots  in  view  with  all  his  power  ;  and,  M.  de  Chastes 
having  died  meanwhile,  his  functions  devolved  on  Pierre  du  Gua,  Sieur 
de  MentS)  Governor  of  Pons,  and  a  placeman  at  Court.  To  him  was 
aeeorded  the  monopoly  of  the  fur  traffic  in  all  parts  of  North  America 
lying  between  Cape  de  Rase,  in  Newfoundland,  up  to  the  50tb  degree  of 
north  latitude,  inclusive.  All  Huguenot  (French  Protestant)  adven- 
tuers,  it  was  ordained,  were  to  enjoy  in  America,  as  in  France  at  that 
lime,  full  freedcnn  for  their  public  worship  ;  condititioned  always,  however, 
thai  they  should  take  no  part  in  native  proselytising;  the  charge  of 
converting  the  aborigines  being  exclusively  reserved  for  professors  of  the 
Cathotio  fidth. 

Hudi  good  was  expected  to  result  from  the  enterj»rise,  if  only  through 
the  merits  of  its  chief;  M.  de  Monts  being  a  man  of  superior  talents 
and  much  experience.    He  was  distinguished,  also,  as  one  ever  zealous 
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for  the  glory  of  his  oountry.  The  associatioD,  formed  by  his  predeoeawr 
and  still  sabsisting,  was  increased  in  number  ;  seyeral  of  the  chief  mer- 
chants of  La  Rochelle  and  other  cities  and  towns  joining  it  Four  ships 
were  manned  and  viotaalled  :  two  of  which  were  destined  to  commence 
the  traffic  for  the  company  in  pelt^  at  Tadoosao  ;  thence  proceeding  to 
range  the  whole  seaboard  of  New  France,  and  seise  all  yessek  found  traf- 
ficking with  the  natives,  in  violation  of  the  royal  prohibition.  The  two 
other  vessels  were  destined  to  bear  the  colonists  embarked  to  such  landing- 
places  as  should  be  agreed  upon,  and  to  aid  in  suitably  locating  them 
afterwards.  Several  gentlemen  volunteers,  some  soldiers,  and  a  number 
of  skilled  artisans,  were  embarked  in  these  vessels. 

It  will  aheady  have  been  noted,  that  young  men  of  family  usually 
took  part,  from  choice,  in  the  early  exploring  or  colonii^ing  expeditions 
which  left  France  for  distant  regions.  Cartier  and  Boberval  were 
accompanied  by  such,  in  all  their  voyages.  The  restless  and  adventurous 
spirit  which  had  largely  manifested  itself  among  French  scions  of  nobili^ 
in  the  middle  ages,  during  which  time  it  originated  warlike  expl<Hts  in 
battle  fields  extending  from  the  foggy  coasts  of  England  to  the  arid  rocks 
about  the  river  Jordan, — ^the  adventurous  spirit,  we  say,  of  the  young 
nobles  of  olden  France  in  the  time  of  the  crusades  seemed  to  revive  in 
such  of  their  successors  as  sought,  in  America,  a  new  and  wider  field 
for  its  exercise.  But  there  were  other  influences  at  work,  in  some  cases, 
which  impelled  men  of  gentle  blood  to  self-expatriation  at  this  time. 
Numbers  of  nobles  and  gentry  had  been  ruined  during  recent  civil  wan 
in  France  or  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  time;  while  other  nobles  again, 
whose  fortunes  remained  to  them,  desired  to  profit,  by  the  chance  now 
presented,  of  escaping  from  the  heavy  pressure  now  laid  upon  their  ezo^ 
bitant  caste,  through  a  constant  increase  of  the  royal  power,  for  the 
abridgment  of  its  privileges  and  suppression  of  its  disorders.  To  the 
latter  class  we  may  assign  baron  Jean  de  Poutrincourt,  who  embarked 
with  Champlain,  intending  to  settle  in  America  with  his  family. 

The  ships,  with  the  emigrants.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  sailed  firom 
Havre-de-Grâœ  in  March  1604,  and  stood  towards  Acadia,  which  M.  de 
Monts  preferred  to  Canada,  because  of  its  milder  climate.  He  wished 
to  set  out  a  month  earlier,  but  the  parliament  (supreme  court)  of  Nor- 
mandy refused  to  roister  his  nomination  because  he  was  a  Ihrotestant. 
The  king  had  to  interpose,  and  blamed  the  parliament,  reminding  the 
judges  that  he  was  sending,  along  with  M.  de  Monts,  clergy  of  the  best 
character. 
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Acadia,  then  the  chief  place  of  resort  for  French  traffic,  was  considered 
to  be  the  finest  country  of  New  France  ;  and  certainly  it  possesses  fine 
ports,  has  a  healthy  and  temperate  climate,  and  a  fertile  soil  in  its  middle 
region.  Towards  the  seaboard,  it  abounds  in  copper-ore,  iron-stone,  coal, 
and  gypsum.  The  coasts  are  frequented  by  a  number  of  marine  animals  ; 
as  the  whale,  the  sea-wolf,  the  seal.  Among  the  variety  of  its  sea-fish, 
we  find  cod,  salmon,  mackerel,  herrings,  sardines,  shad,  &c.  Besides  these 
adyantages,  it  possesses  yet  others  oyer  Canada,  in  having  a  finer  situation 
for  external  commerce,  and  harbors  accessible  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  Micmacs  or  Souriquois  Indians,  who  inhabited  the  country,  were  at 
once  bold  of  heart  and  gentle  in  their  manners  ;  they  received  the  French 
at  first  with  a  kindness  which  never  abated  to  the  last.  In  a  word,  M. 
de  Monts  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  the  preference  he  had  shown  for 
their  country,  as  well  suited  in  every  respect  for  present  colonisation. 

The  first  place  landed  at  was  Port  Rossignol,  now  Liverpool.  After- 
wards the  adventurers  coasted  the  peninsula,  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Fundy,— called  '^la  Baie  Française"  by  M.  de  Monts. 

While  voyaging  along  the  coast,  the  vessels  entered  a  spacious  basin, 
surrounded  with  smiling  slopes,  cleft  with  river-courses,  their  waters  being 
lost  in  the  sea.  Poutrincourt,  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  locality, 
wished  to  settle  here  :  accordingly,  having  obtained  a  grant  of  the  land 
he  named  the  settlement  about  to  be  formed,  Port-Royal.  After  having 
circumnavigated  the  Baie  Française,  M.  de  Monts  pursued  his  voyage  to 
the  southward;  and  Champlain,  who  had  sailed  in  advance,  discovered 
first  the  St.  John's  river,  and  next  the  river  Ste.  Croix.  It  was  in  an 
islet  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  that  M.  de  Monts  concluded  to  embark  his 
colonists,  the  fine  season  being  far  spent.  But  the  choice  he  made  was 
not  a  happy  one  ;  for  when  winter  fairly  set  in,  his  people  found  no  wood 
or  water  near;  and  scurvy  breaking  out,  thirty-six  of  them  died  of 
it.  As  soon  as  spring  returned,  he  made  haste  to  quit  the  place,  and  set 
out  in  quest  of  a  more  suitable  locality,  further  to  the  southward.  After 
having  coasted  the  shores  of  Lower  Canada,  and  what  was  afterwards 
the  seaboard  of  New  England,  as  far  as  Cape  Cod,  M.  de  Monts,  perceiv- 
ing no  locality  thereabouts  which  united  all  the  conditions  he  desiderated, 
turned  helm  and  returned  to  Acadia  ;  where,  he  found,  Pont-Gravé  had 
arrived,  while  he  was  absent,  with  forty  additional  colonists.  This  oppor- 
tune reinforcement  raised  the  spirits  of  all,  which  were  at  a  low  ebb,  owing 
to  the  privations  and  diseases  the  people  had  suffered  during  the  past 
winter.  The  entire  body  of  colonists  set  out  for  Port-Royal,  and  began 
to  construct  that  town,  which  is  now  better  known  as  Annapolis. 
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In  autumn  ensuing,  H.  de  Monta  letorned  to  Franoe.  He  there  &nnd 
public  feeling  yeiy  un&vonble  to  his  enterprifle,  owing  to  the  reports 
set  a-going  by  the  unassôciated  peltry  merchants,  whose  interests  were 
endangered  by  his  monopolies,  that  the  cUmate  of  Aoadia  was  unhealthy, 
and  that  such  establishments  as  his  were  injurious  to  indiyiduak  and 
costly  to  the  state.  He  feared,  for  a  moment,  that  the  Society,  thus 
discredited,  would  be  broken  up,  for  want  of  the  aid  without  whidi,  he 
concluded,  nothing  durable  would  be  effected  for  colonisation  :  he  resolved, 
therefore,  to  remain  in  France,  to  preyent,  if  he  possibly  could,  sodi  a 
disaster:  and  M.  de  Poutrincourt  who  had  returned  also  to  France  to 
gather  emigrants,  was  ordered  to  fill  the  place  of  governor-substitute  fer 
M.  de  Monts.  But  before  the  former  could  reach  Port-Boyal,  tiie 
colonists  were  abready  on  their  way  home,  thinking  that  they  had  been 
left  on  their  own  resources  entirely. 

The  individual  who  had  rendered  the  greatest  service  at  Port-Royal  was 
the  celebrated  Lescarbot,  a  person  of  great  acquirements,  and  the  fini 
to  point  out  the  true  means  to  found  a  colony  solidly.  He  urged  that 
proper  culture  of  the  land,  being  indispensable  to  success,  was  the  one  thing 
needful  :  and,  adding  example  to  precept,  himself  showed  his  ftUowHNdo- 
nists  how  to  set  about  it.  Some  he  cheered  on,  others  he  shamed  into 
activity,  says  our  authority  ;  he  was  loved  by  every  one,  and  this  none  the 
less  that  all  knew  he  never  spared  himself  when  the  general  weal  was  in 
question.  Not  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not  set  a-going  some  new  work  of 
utility,  constantly  bringing  into  play  his  scientific  acquirements  along  with 
the  manual  labor  he  either  practised  or  stimulated.  It  is  to  Lescarbot 
that  we  owe  the  best  memorials  we  now  possess  r^arding  the  foundation 
<^  Acadia.  Therein  we  may  discern  the  superior  mind  and  the  practised 
pen  of  a  man  equally  capable  to  write  the  history  of  a  colony,  as  to  lay  its 
foundations. 

Spurred  on  by  a  mind  so  intelligent  and  so  practical,  the  cdonisto 
forthwith  busily  engaged  themselves,  some  in  charring  wood,  while  others 
took  to  road-making  in  the  forests.  Up  to  this  time,  the  people  ground 
their  grain  with  hand-mills  ;  a  water-mill  was  now  constructed  and  put  in 
action,  thus  setting  free  many  pairs  of  active  hands  for  more  skilled 
labor.  Lescarbot  showed  the  colonists  how  to  make  fire-bricks  ;  and  to 
construct  a  fomaoe,  with  apparatus  for  clarifying  the  gum  of  the  fir  and 
making  pitch  ;  in  a  word,  the  most  advanced  experience  of  the  useful  arts 
in  that  day  was  put  in  practice  in  the  new  settlement.  The  aborigines^ 
astonished  to  see  numberless  objects  taking  shape  before  their  eyes, 
admiringly  exclaimed,  ''How  many  things  these  Normans  know!" 
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It  was,  however,  daring  the  three  years  of  this  busjr  indnstry,  whidb 
promised  to  do  so  muoh  for  the  colony,  that  two  misfortnnes  fell  upon  it 
ind  rained  all.  The  first  blow  was  this  :  a  party  of  Datohmen,  conducted 
to  the  Society's  depot  by  a  vagabond  emigrant,  seized  a  whole  year's  store 
of  peltries  there  aocumolated,  and  bore  them  off  as  a  prize  ;  the  second 
and  fatal  Mow  was  dealt  by  the  merchants  of  St  Male,  who  found  mean» 
to  bring  about  a  revocation  of  the  Society's  monopoly  of  the  traffic  in 
peltry.  As  soon  as  authentioated  intelligence  arrived  of  these  disasters, 
the  colonists  at  once  determined  to  quit  Port-Royal.  It  was  an  unfortu- 
nate and  even  uncalled-for  renunciation  ;  for,  had  the  people  struggled  on 
tiU  the  coming  year,  it  is  probable  that  means  for  their  ftiture  subsistence 
would  have  been  secured,  and  that  the  final  establishment  of  the  colony, 
by  them,  would  have  become  a  certainty. 

M.  de  Poutrinoourt,  who  had  always  governed  the  settlement,  was  a 
&vorite  of  the  natives  of  the  locality  ;  many  of  whom  shed  tears  while 
r^retftdly  escorting  him  to  the  shore,  when  about  to  sail  for  France. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  respect  of  these  people  for  the  French  generally, 
that  when  they  returned  three  years  afterwards  (in  1610),  the  fort  and 
every  other  erection,  with  all  that  they  contained,  was  found  just  as  they 
were  on  the  day  of  departure  of  their  late  possessors. 

When  M.  de  Poutrincourt  thus  left,  it  was  his  design  (probably  commu- 
nicated to  the  natives)  that  he  would  soon  return  ;  as  trusting  to  find 
partners  rich  enough  to  aid  him  effectively  in  continuing  his  work  of 
cdonisation.  Certain  persons  of  rank,  indeed,  during  two  years  after 
his  arrival  in  France,  made  promises  of  their  assistance,  but  never  meant 
to  be  realised  :  which  being  at  last  perceived  by  their  dupe,  he  sought 
for  help  in  another  direction,  and  soon  found  it  ;  for  early  in  1610,  he 
concluded  a  satis&ctory  arrangement  with  two  leading  traders  of  Dieppe, 
named  Dujardin  and  Duquêne,  for  the  equipment  of  a  new  expedition. 
When  all  was  ready,  he  set  sail  for  Acadia,  taking  with  him  a  body  of 
cdoiiiats,  including  skilled  artisans,  all  of  a  superior  class.  But,  unhap- 
pily, the  assasânation  of  Henry  lY  taking  place  soon  thereafter  (May  14), 
the  Ui^t  which  fi^r  the  time  fell  upon  France  itself,  extended  itself  even 
to  its  lemotest  settlement  at  la  Baie  Française.  A  system  of  coigoint 
despotiflm  and  intrigue  succeeding,  under  the  queen-dowager  and  her 
minister  Ooncini,  to  the  conciliating  polity  of  the  late  king,  brought 
about  events  which  first  called  trouble  on  Port-Boyal,  and  finally  caused 
its  second  fall. 

As  soon  as  Ooncini  attained  the  chief  power,  the  Jesuits,  by  his  means, 
breed  M.  de  Poutrinooart  to  receive  them  as  missionaries  into  his  settle- 
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ment  His  partners,  ^ho  were  either  Hogaenota,  or  men  who  had 
prejudices  against  the  Jesoitis,  whom  they  regarded  as  authors  of  the 
League  and  of  the  murder  of  Henry  IV,  preferred  to  retire  from  the 
Acadian  association  rather  than  to  admit  these  religieux  into  the  oolony. 
But  the  Jesuit  ndssionaries  were  sustained  by  the  marchioness  de 
Guerche^iUe,  who  proclaimed  herself  the  patroness  of  American  missions. 
She  secured  their  admission  by  buying  up  the  dormant  rights  that  M.  de 
Monts  had  over  Acadia,  and  which  she  proposed  to  obtain  a  renewal  of, 
intending  to  put  Poutrincourt  himself  under  her  dependence.  In  fact, 
the  son  of  the  latter  was  obliged,  soon  afterwards,  to  conclude  an  arrange- 
ment with  her,  that  subsistence  for  the  Jesuit  missionaries  should  be  had 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  and  the  pelt^  trade  of  the  oolony  ; 
an  exaction  which,  says  Lescarbot,  tended  directly  to  deprive  those  who 
would  have  taken  part  in  the  colonisation,  of  the  means  for  doing  so. 
That  judicious  author  remarks,  that  *'  if  a  contribution  of  a  seigniorial 
nature  were  due  to  any  one,  it  certainly  was  to  Poutrincourt,  and  not  to 
the  Jesuits,  who  could  not  subsist  without  him.  What  I  mean  is  this  : 
first  give  our  aid  to  the  commonwealth,  without  which  the  church  cannot 
exist  ;  insomuch  as  (said  an  early  prelate)  the  church  cometh  of  the 
republic,  while  the  republic  proceedeth  not  from  the  church." 

A  portion  of  the  profits  accruing  from  the  traffic  in  peltry  by  the 
colonists,  was  however  set  apart  for  the  sustentation  of  the  Jesuit 
missions,  to  the  detriment  of  Port-Eoyal.  The  Protestants  and  such  of 
the  Catholics  of  France  as  were  partisans  of  Sully's  polity,  formed  the 
most  industrious  section  oJ^  the  French  people  ;  and  being  so,  were  natmv 
ally  the  chief  friends  of  commerce  and  colonisation. 

Dissensions  were  not  slow  to  break  out  in  consequence.  These  were 
followed  by  hostile  measures  :  the  Jesuits,  in  the  name  of  their  potent 
patroness,  seizing  Poutrincourt's  trading  vessels,  and  originating  impri* 
sonings  and  lawsuits  which  effected  his  ruin.  This  reduced  the  people 
of  Port-Koyal,  to  whom  he  could  not  send  supplies  of  provisions,  to  starve 
through  a  whole  winter  upon  acorns,  beech-mast,  and  such  wild  roots  as 
they  could  grub  up.  After  having  thus  crippled  Poutrincourt,  the  mar- 
chioness ceased  to  be  a  partner  in  his  association,  and  withdrew  with  her 
Jesuits  to  other  localities,  leaving  Port-Eoyal  desolate.  Ghamplain  did 
all  he  could  to  avert  this  catastrophe,  by  advising  the  lady  to  join  with 
M.  de  Monts  in  carrying  out  the  enterprise  she  thus  abandoned  ;  but 
this  she  refused  to  do,  because  the  latter  was  a  Calvinist.  Besides  the 
obstacles  thus  assigned,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits  were  bent 
upon  forming  in  Acadia  an  establishment  similar  to  that  they  bad  in 
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Paraguay,  in  order  that  the  Fiench  colony  shoold  be  entirely  at  their 
devotion  likewise;  but  this  attempt  of  theirs  had  the  most  unfortunate 
results,  as  the  sequel  proves. 

Meantime  the  protectress  of  the  French  Jesuits  in  Acadia,  aided  by 
the  Queen-dowager,  got  fitted  out,  at  Harfleur,  an  armed  vessel,  and 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  La  Saussaye,  one  of  her  favorites.  The  desti- 
nation of  La  Saussaye  was  Port-Boyal,  in  view  of  removing  the  Jesuitfi  ; 
but  he  proceeded,  in  the  first  place,  towards  the  River  Penobscot  (Pentagoit), 
the  valley  of  which  stream  Father  Biart  had  explored  the  year  before. 
His  course  being  impeded  by  misty  weather,  however,  he  was  fain  to 
disembark  his  people  at  the  island  of  Monts-Deserts,  where  he  commenced 
a  settlement  which  he  named  St  Sauveur;  which  at  first  seemed  to 
Ûirive  beyond  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  but  a  political  storm  was  gathering, 
which,  when  it  burst,  at  once  crushed  the  colony  of  the  Holy  Saviour. 

At  this  time  England  claimed,  the  whole  territory  of  north-eastern 
America  from  its  southern  seaboard  up  to  the  45th  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
including,  as  of  course,  the  central  r^on  of  Acadia.  France,  on  the 
oUier  hand,  contended  that  its  share  of  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the 
continent  and  its  adjoining  islands,  descended  to  lat.  40°  N.  ;  whence  it 
followed,  that  whilst  La  Saussaye  believed  himself  to  be  within  the  limits 
of  New  France  while  at  St.  Sauveur,  the  English  insisted  that  its  site 
was  theirs.  Following  up  this  pretension.  Captain  ArgaU,  from  Virginia, 
proceeded  to  dislodge  the  French  therefrom.  He  was  stimulated  to  this 
invasion  by  the  double  motive  of  a  desire  for  plunder,  and  by  his  preju- 
dices against  the  French  Catholics,  to  whom  he  attributed  the  ruin  of 
Poutrincourt.  He  appeared  suddenly  before  the  then  quite  defenceless 
port,  with  a  ship  of  14  guns  ;  and  some  show  of  resistance  being  made,  he 
assaulted  and  sacked  the  place  without  mercy.  Father  Gilbert  du  Thet 
was  killed  in  the  attack.* 

By  way  of  l^alising  this  act  of  piracy  (for  such  it  was),  Argall 
fOdied  the  commission  granted  to  La  Saussaye,  and  affected  to  consider 
La  Saussaye  and  his  people,  thus  deprived  of  their  official  voucher,  as 
unaccredited  adventurers.  By  degrees,  however,  his  harsh  deportment 
towards  them  softened,  and  he  proposed  to  those  among  the  Calvinists 

*  The  French  at  that  time  held  on  to  Acadia  because  it  covered  their  fisheries  ; 
the  English  coveted  it  because  the  peninsula  laj  in  the  road  of  their  encroach- 
ments. Setting  apart  Argall's  personal  motives,  he  made  no  scruple  of  thus 
attacking  a  French  colony  in  time  of  peace,  founded  on  debatable  territory,  for 
ha  knew  that  his  countrymen  were  willing  to  solve  a  moot  question  of  national 
rights  by  a  preliminary  seizure. 
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who  oould  gain  their  living  by  hard  labor,  to  aoeompany  him  to  James- 
town (Virginia),  where,  after  a  year's  toil,  it  was  promifled  they  shonld 
be  restored  to  tiieir  country.  A  doien  of  Buoh  aooepted  hia  offer  ;  the 
rest,  induding  La  Sanssaye  and  Father  Massé,  preferred  tmsting  them- 
selves to  a  £rûl  boat,  in  which  they  embarked  for  La  Heve  ;  where  tiiqr 
found  a  vessel  of  St  Malo,  in  which  they  took  passage  to  France.  The 
twelve  persons  who  had  taken  Argall  at  his  word  were  confounded  at 
being  oast  into  prison,  and  treated  as  pirates,  upon  landing  at  Jamestown. 
They  demanded  in  vain  a  realisation  of  their  capitulation  with  Ai^aU, 
and  were  condemned  to  die  i  Argall,  thinking  that  matters  had  gone  fiur 
enough,  and  fearing  that  trouble  might  fidl  upon  himself,  throng  his 
abstraction  of  De  Saussaye's  commission,  sent  it  to  the  Qovemor,  *  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  and  confessed  all. 

At  sight  of  the  above-mentioned  document,  and  in  consequence  of  « 
number  of  the  fiicts  relating  to  the  aspirations  of  France  which  transpired 
during  the  inquest  that  followed,  the  Government  of  Virginia  resolved 
to  drive  all  Frenchmen  from  every  point  occupied  by  them  to  the 
southward  of  45^  N.  lat  A  squadron  of  three  armed  vesseb  was 
accordingly  sent,  under  the  orders  of  Argall,  to  carry,  out  the  leeohticD 
thus  adopted  ;  Father  Biart  and  Uie  entrapped  men  of  St  Sauveur  bong 
sent  at  the  same  time.  This  Jesuit  was  accused  afterwards,  too  hastily 
doubtless,  of  now  piloting  his  country's  enemies  to  Port-Royal,  out  of 
hatred  to  M.  Biencourt,  then  Governor  there,  with  whom  he  had  some 
misunderstandings  previously,  in  Acadia. 

The  fleet  began  by  razing  to  the  ground  all  that  remained  of  Ste. 
Croix;  a  bootless  vengeance,  seeing  that  it  bad  been  abandoned  for 
several  years.  It  then  stood  for  Port-Royal,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  laboring  in  their  grounds,  five  miles  distant.  Argall  set  fire  to  the 
town  ;  as  also  to  the  fort  In  two  hours'  time  the  whde  was  a  shapdess 
mass  of  smoking  ruins.  The  French,  perceiving  the  flameS|  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  destruction  ere  yet  it  was  complete.  Father  Biart,  trying  to 
persuade  them,  thus  deprived  of  their  all,  to  seek  shelter  with  their  invaders, 
as  their  chief  was  a  ruined  man,  was  repulsed  with  indignation.  Oae 
colonist,  in  particular,  lifted  a  hatchet  to  kill  him,  saying  that  he  was  a 
traitor,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief. 

Thus  was  Port-Royal  thrice  destroyed  or  devastated,  through  divers 
evil  chances.  This  time  its  perdition  was  complete.  Many  of  its  late 
inhabitants  took  re^ige  in  the  woods  around,  with  the  aborigines;  others 
found  their  way  to  the  settlement  which  Champlain  had  fi)rmed  beside 
the  river  St  Lawrence.    Poutrinoourt,  who  still  lingered  in  Acadia, 
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immediately  retarned  home.  Upon  his  arriyal,  he  took  service  in  the 
army;  and  soon  afterwards  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Méri-sur-Seine, 
which  Jbe  had  undertaken  to  reduce,  during  the  seditions  which  accom- 
panied the  espousals  of  the  young  king.* 

Poutrincourt  may  he  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  Port-Royal,  and 
even  of  Acadia  itself,  as  a  French  colony  ;  for  the  destruction  of  Portr 
Royal  did  not  cause  the  abandonment  of  the  province,  which  ceased  not 
to  be  occupied,  at  some  point  or  other,  by  the  remaining  colonists  ;  whose 
number  was  augmented,  from  time  to  time,  by  other  immigrants. 

The  home  government,  while  the  events  we  have  lately  noticed  were  in 
progress,  took  little  or  no  heed  of  the  colony  as  a  national  dependency. 
The  Queen-r^ent's  court  was  a  focus  of  intrigues  which  eventuated  in  a 
civil  war,  and  put  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  in  peril.f  It  was 
not  a  time  for  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  impoverished  French 
Acadians,  or  for  avenging  the  misdeeds  of  the  piratical  Aigall.  Pou- 
trincourt, seeing  the  hopelessness  of  the  case,  made  no  formal  represen- 
tation of  their  wrongs;  unless  we  take  for  such,  a  useless  measure 
addressed  to  the  Admiralty  of  Guienne,  against  Father  Biart. 

The  marchioness  de  Guercheville,  however,  was  more  active:  she 
despatched  La  Saussaye  to  London,  to  claim  a  full  indemnity  for  the 
loss  she  had  incurred  throus;h  the  ill^al  acts  of  the  invading  Virginians  ; 
and  her  demands,  backed  by  the  French  ambassador,  were  in  part  com- 
plied with.  She  now  recognised,  but  too  late,  the  fault  she  had  com- 
mitted in  not  leaving  Acadia  in  the  charge  of  Poutrincourt,  as  Champlain 
oounselled  ;  a  mistake,  the  discredit  of  which  she  indirectly  imputed  to 
Father  Cotton,  confessor  of  Louis  XIII4     But  led  away  by  a  spurious 

*  The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  was  signalised  bj  intestine 
tronbles,  which  were  but  indiflferently  appeased  by  the  pacification  of  St. 
Ménehould,  in  the  year  1614. — B. 

t  '*  The  Spanish  Ambassador,  noting  the  almost  general  anarchy  preyatling 
in  France,  advised  his  master  to  profit  by  the  occasion  to  dismember  the  kingdom, 
rather  than  to  consolidate  it  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Louis.^ — 

AVQUBTIL. 

X"he  Père  Gptton,  famous  for  his  souplesse  and  his  intrigues,"  says  Dulanre, 
"  was  confessor  to  Henry  lY  as  well  as  to  his  successor.  His  influence  oyer  the 
former  was  great,  though  the  king  liked  him  little  and  many  of  the  king's  subjects 
still  less."  A  conceit  of  the  time  respecting  this  Jesuit  has  come  down  to  ours  : 
some  one  remarking  that  Hia  Majesty  always  desired  to  do  right,  though  right 
was  not  always  done  by  his  agents,  a  punster  exclaimed,  "  Que  Toulez-Tonsl  le 
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leal,  she  thought  it  would  be  onsafe  to  entrust  a  CalTmkt  with  the 
direction  of  an  establishment,  the  chief  end  of  which,  in  her  estimation 
at  least,  was  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  fidth  among  the  heathen. 


BUFPLSMSNT  TO  OHAPTSB  VIR8T,  BOOK  1TB8T. 

On  page  103,  vol.  I,  of  the  edition  of  1845,  the  following  paragraph 

followed  that  ending  with  the  words ''other  European  nations:"-^ 

"  This  conduct  of  France,  viewed  in  its  political  aspect,  merits  not  equal 
praise,  especially  in  regard  of  the  pernicious  sway  she  exercised  oyer  the 
moral  r^ulations  of  her  colonies.  In  Canada,  for  example,  from  a  fear 
of  shocking  the  sayages  by  a  juxtaposition  of  men  of  diverse  religious 
creeds,  the  goyemment  was  induced  to  permit  none  but  Catholics  to 
become  settlers  among  them.  Thus  while  Catholicism  was  obliged  to 
permit  Protestantism  to  subsist  at  its  side  in  tiie  mother  country,  it  had 
force  sufficient  to  exclude  it  totally  in  the  plantations  bey(md  sea;  a 
spirit  of  exclusion  which,  antecedent  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  adumbrated  that  overturning  of  the  system  of  compromise  fallen 
upon  by  Henry  lY  and  Sully.  The  liberal  and  somewhat  republican 
tendencies  of  the  Huguenot  mind,  made  the  Protestant  party  always 
appear  menacing  to  the  crown;  while  the  court  viewed  with  a  veiy 
different  eye  the  submission  of  the  Catholics  and  the  higher  deigy,  ai 
hostile  at  the  least  as  the  royal  power  to  the  liberty  of  the  masses." 

And  again,  page  122  of  the  first  edition,  chapter  I,  book  I,  ends  with 
the  following  sentences,  which  have  been  omitted  in  the  last  edition  : — 

'' it  is  very  deplorable  that  the  interest  of  the  colony,  and  that  of 

religion,  have  not  always  been  identicaL 

roi  a  les  oreilles  bourrées  tellement  de  Cotton.''  (The  royal  ear  is  so  stiiAd 
inth  Cottony  that  the  complaints  of  his  people  are  shut  out.) 

In  1611,  the  first  arrival  of  the  Jesuits  from  France  took  place  in  Acadia. 
Peres  Biard  and  Masse  were  earliest  in  this  field  of  missionary  labor.  Is 
the  Relation  of  the  year  we  find  the  following  passage  : — *^  A  great  fruit  of  H» 
mission  is  the  confidence  and  friendship  the  Acadian  savages  have  for  the  Fienehi 
we  being  so  fiuniliar  with  them. .  ..Some  English  coming  in  their  way  as  vs 
once  saw  ourselves,  they  rushed  upon  them,  but  success  did  not  crown  their 
assault.  And,  late  in  1611,  some  Dutch  landing  to  take  in  water,  they  fell  npofi 
them  and  killed  six  with  the  captain,    fi.  1611,  ch.  24.-3. 
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^Despite  the  nnIKty  of  its  résulta  in  onr  day,  we  oaimot  but  admire 
Bocih  religioiis  enilrasiaam  as  that  of  Madame  de  Gueieheville,  and  which 
led  her  to  sacrifice  apart  of  her  fortune  fbr  the  converaion  of  the  heathen. 
Bat  while  rendering  all  the  justice  due  to  h^  for  a  deyotedness  which 
ought  to  appear  sublime  in  this  age  of  cold  cakmlation  and  self-seeking 
interestednesB,  the  question  still  recurs,  why  did  sudi  charitable  works 
bear  no  permanent  &mt,  tv  operate  ultimately  for  the  advantage  of 
France?  It  is  true  that^  at  the  time  indicated,  men's  experience  had 
not  as  yet  taught  them  that  the  interest  of  religion  itself  demanded  the 
manÈoe  of  all  ebe,  for  the  advancement  and  consolidation  of  the  colonies  ;. 
fyty  Aesé  fiiiling,  either  the  perdition  of  the  missions  must  needs  follow, 
tir  at  leai^  their  after  success  would  become  problematical  in  the  highest 
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CANADA.*— 1006-1028. 

M.  de  Monts  abandons  Aoadia  for  Canada.— Foundation  of  Qnebeo.—Ckmipiraoj  against 
Champlain  punished.— Alliance  with  the  Algonquins,  fce.— First  expedition  against  the 
Iroquois.— Second  expedition  against  the  same.— M.  de  Monts  retires  fh>m  Canadian  aflkirs. 
—The  count  de  Soissons  replaces  him.— Death  of  the  latter.— The  prince  de  Condé  appointed 
lieutenant-general  (viceroi)  of  Canada.— Champlain  forms  a  Sodetj  possessing  a  monopoly 
of  the  peltry  traffic— Opposition  made  to  this  Society's  exclusive  prirlleges.- The  prince 
de  Condé  sells  his  commission  to  admiral  de  Montmorency.— Champlain's  treaty  with  the 
Huron  tribes.— He  explores  the  Outaouais  (or  Ottawa)  river,  and  discovers  Lake  Ontario 
and  Lake  Nipisdng.— Third  expedition  against  the  Iroquois.- Treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Algonquins  and  other  tribes.— The  duke  dé  Yentadour  becomes  lieutenant-general  of 
New  France.— Arrival  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada.— Champlain  leaves  for  France.— Cardinal 
de  Richelieu  dissolves  Champlain's  company,  and  eonstitotes  the  association  denominated 
"  Society  of  the  Hundred  Partners." 

The  sieur  de  Monts,  as  we  have  seen,  abandoned  Acadia  in  1607. 
His  whole  attention  was  now  turned  to  Canada.  Two  motiyes  impelled 
him  to  persevere  in  his  projects  :  a  desire  to  enlarge  the  French  posses- 
sions in  America;  and  a  hope  he  cherished,  of  being  able,  at  a  future 
time,  to  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  a  North-west  passage.  The  possibility 
or  otherwise  of  such  a  desideratum  being  realized, — a  moot  question  ever 
since  the  age  of  Columbus,  and  still  an  unsolved  problem, — was  left  to 
our  own  times  to  settle. 

•  The  series  of  years,  printed  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  mark  the  Umits  of 
an  epoch  in  which  it  maybe  said  that  Canada  and  its  dependencies  were  refounded. 
The  wars  of  France  against  foreign  powers,  and  the  worse  hostilities  waged 
between  her  own  sons,  during  most  of  the  previous  century,  bad  now  terminated. 
The  kingdom  was  prospering  under  the  conciliatorj  sway  of  Henry  the  Fourth  ; 
whose  deficiencies  as  a  ruler  were  compensated  by  the  administratiye  talents, 
economical  spirit,  and  orderly  habits  of  his  prime  minister  and  confidant, 
Maximilian  de  Bethune,  duke  of  Sullj.  There  were  therefore  time,  inclination, 
and  pecuniary  means  ready  to  be  employed  in  ameliorating  the  situation  of  the 
French  settlements  in  America  ;  which  had  been  allowed,  through  the  troubles 
and  impoverishment  of  the  mother  country,  to  become  almost  extinct  as  organ- 
ised dependencies.  [It  was,  indeed,  full  time  that  the  yain-glorions  title  of 
**  New  France"  should  be  other  than  an  empty  sonnd;  and  from  this  date  the 
enormous  territories  which  France  claimed  for  herself  ami  called  a  great  colony 
though  still  a  huge  wilderness  merely,  should  haye  its  skirts  at  least  trinuned 
with  the  edgings  of  civilisation. 

M.  de  Monteil,  in  hisgreat  work,  Hittoire  dei  Drangait  dei  divers  Etait  writing 
of  early  French  colonisation,  real  and  unreal  in  North  America,  puts  the  follow- 
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After  having  obtained  from  the  king  (1607)  a  renewal  of  his  privil^e» 
for  one  year,  M.  de  Monts  appointed  Champlain  his  lieutenant,  and  along 
with  his  partners  equipped  two  vessels:  one,  to  traffic  at  Tadousac;  the 
other,  to  bear  the  colonists  who  were  to  commence  a  settlement  near  the 
Si.  Lawrence. 

The  expediUon  arrived  at  Stadaconë  (Quebec)  on  the  third  day  of  July. 
Ohamplain's  people  disembarked  at  the  point  of  land  now  occupied  by 
the  lower  town  of  the  present  city  of  Quebec.  They  forthwith  cleared 
a  site,  and  erected  cabins  for  temporary  sheltering-places. 

Nature  herself  would  seem  to  have  formed  the  table-land  whose  bases 
are  bathed  by  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence,  Cap  Rouge  and  St.  Charles,  as 
the  cradle,  first,  of  a  colony  ;  next,  the  central  point  of  an  after  empire. 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  tact  of  Champlain  led 
him  at  once  to  pitch  upon  this  locality  as  a  proper  head-quarters  for  the 
projected  establishment.  Having  fairly  set  his  hands  to  work,  Champlain 
soon  saw  rise  before  him  a  fort,  of  some  extent  and  respectable  strength  ; 
while  several  laborers  were  busied  in  clearing  contiguous  land  for  tillage, 
or  in  other  useful  and  urgent  works.  The  foundations  of  a  town,  yet  to 
become  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  the  New  World,  were  now  being 
laid  in  the  presence  of  wondering  red  men  of  the  woods. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  of  Quebeo,  like  that  of  Canada,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  learned  discussion  ;  but  the  question  now  scarcely 
admits  of  a  doubt:  Quebec  owes  its  name  neither  to  the  exclamatory 
wonder  of  a  Norman,  struck  with  the  peculiar  features  of  the  site  and 
bold  scenery  around  it  ;  nor  yet  to  the  patriotic  piety  of  another  compatriot 
of  the  founder,  said  to  have  attributed  to  the  locality  a  name  dear  to  his 
recollections  :  in  a  word,  Champlain  asserts  positively  that  he  landed  at 

ing  words  in  the  mouth  of  an  interlocutor  :  "  The  English,  for  a  time,  did  little 
more  than  show  themselves  in  the  western  seas  and  touch  at  various  points  of 
their  shores.  The  other  nations  of  Europe  remained  mere  spectators  of  what 
was  going  on.  I  make  an  exception  of  the  French,  however  ;  their  national 
pride  never  yet  would  let  them  play  so  simple  a  part.  But  still  their  sea-captains, 
sent  to  the  scene  of  action — ^Verrazano,  Cartier,  Champlain,  Ribou,  Villegagnon, 
Laroque,  and  several  others — did  nothing  or  little  more  than  embark  for 
America,  disembark  there,  build  a  few  wooden  forts,  leave  behind  them  a  hand- 
ful of  miserable  wretches  (pauvres  diables)  and  return  to  France  forthwith. 
Nevertheless,  jou  will  find,  in  maps  of  the  time.  North  America  parcelled  oat 
with  its  Terres  Neuves,  Canada,  Florida,  &c.  There  you  may  see  rivers  with 
French  names,  such  as  American  Seines,  Loires,  and  Garonnes  ;  and  new  cities 
(on  paper)  called  Oharles-Ville,  Henri-Ville,  Ac.  Ah!  our  geographers  have 
achieved  many  more  conquests  than  our  captains." — B.] 
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a  plaoe  which  the  natives  called  Kébec,  which  word  inea&t,  in  Am 
language,  a  9traU;  thna,  indicating  the  narrows  between  St.  Lawrence 
and  Cap  Rouge,  where  the  great  river  is  not  more  than  ftOO  rods  («efycÉ) 
wide.* 

Hardly  had  the  French  gained  a  foothold  on  a  part  of  Ûie  Canadim 
soil  and  made  beginnings  to  dear  it,  than  a  plot  was  got  up  which  menaced 
the  settlement  with  ruin.  The  severe  discipline  maintained  by  their  chief, 
served  for  a  pretext  to  Jean  Duval,  a  Norman  locksmith,  to  cut  him  off. 
This  man,  who  was  both  violent  and  coun^eous,  and  had  distingukhed 
himself  in  war  against  the  savages  of  Acadia,  drew  in  several  colonists  to 
take  part  in  the  proposed  murder  of  their  governor.  The  conspirators 
proposed,  when  he  was  thus  disposed  (^  either  by  cord  or  bullet,  to  pillage 
the  stores  and  take  reAi^in  Spain  with  the  booty.  Some  days  beforethe 
prescribed  time  for  putting  in  act  what  had  been  pressed,  one  of  tlie 
party,  stung  with  remorse,  confessed  everything  and  named  his  aceom* 
plices,  as  indeed,  upon  the  trial,  all  the  others  did,  yet  were  they  several^ 
sentenced  to  death  ;  but  I>uval  only  was  executed  :  the  rest  were  sent  as 
fblons  to  France,  where  the  king  pardoned  them.  The  example  thus  made» 
however,  sufficed  to  keep  down  a  spirit  of  mutiny  among  the  colonists,  f 

Champlain  had  been  invested  with  ample  powers,  executive,  legislative» 
and  judicial — all  which  devolved  upon  his  next  successors  in  order.  These 
powers  constituted  a  real  despotism;  tempered,  nevertheless,  with  usages 

*  The  word  Qu^ec^  pronoanced  Ouabec  in  the  Algonquin  yernaealar,  says 
Mr.  Stanislas  Vassal,  sig^fies  ditroUj  a  strait.  That  gentleman  (whose  mother 
was  an  Abenaqois),  who  speaks  several  native  dialects  and  has  passed  most  of 
his  life  among  the  aborigines,  assures  us  that  the  word  is  purely  Indian. — ^M« 
Malo,  a  missionary,  in  the  year  1843,  among  the  tribes  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law* 
rence,  also  assures  us  that  the  word  KébeCy  in  Micmac  idiom,  has  the  above  signifi- 
cation :  the  rererend  gentleman  himself  had  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  Quebec 
is  of  native  origin.  The  proper  application  of  the  word  is  a^ctival  ;  via 
closed,  obftructed, 

[It  was  rather  unusual,  in  any.  part  of  eolonised  North  America,  English  cr 
French,  to  adopt  native  names  already  in  use  for  the  sites  of  settlements. 
That  of  Quebec  must  hare  been  an  exception,  seeing  that  Champlain  speaks  so 
positively  as  above  :  else  it  were  just  possible  that  the  name  of  Gaudebee-sur- 
Seine  in  Normandj,  carelessly  pronounced,  was  transferred  by  the  settlers» 
many  being  Normans,  to  the  new  town  built  near  &  bee  de  rivière^  riverain 
promontory  or  bluff. — B.] 

t  Ohamplain  ;  Lescarbot. 
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and  formalitiee;  but  whiidi  tanperings,  by  degrees  beoame  less  and  lees 
operative.* 

The  governors,  as  will  be  seen  below,  bad  no  other  oorb  pnt  upon  their 
absolutism,  than  saeh  as  mi^t  arise  out  of  the  official  advice  given  them 
by  a  ooancil,  ibe  members  of  which  they  nominated  themselves,  and  whose 
opinions  they  were  not  bound  to  carry  into  practice.  Such  powers  as  we 
have  detailed,  or  powers  very  similar  in  nature  and  extent,  were  del^ated 
to  ail  the  founders  of  provinces  in  North  America,  setting  aside  a  few 
exoeptions  in  the  English  colonial  provinces.  A  despotism  like  this  was 
not  inconvenient  at  an  early  stage  of  the  progress  .of  any  colony  ;  because, 
in  respect  of  the  early  French  settlements  at  least,  most  of  their  members 
were  in  the  pay  of  a  governor  or  of  a  company.  But  in  proportion  as 
tlie  colonies  extended  and  became  populous,  they  fashioned  their  institu- 
tions after  the  model  of  those  of  the  mother  country  of  each  ;  unless 
indeed,  taking  into  account  differing  conditions  of  existence,  such  a  pattern 
it  was  impossible  to  copy  exactly. 

Ohamf^n  found  that,  since  the  days  of  Jacques  Cartier,  aboriginal 
Oanada  had  been  metamorphosed  by  revolutions  among  its  contending 
tribes.  Stadaconé  and  Hochelaga  existed  no  more  ;  and  it  did  not  seem 
that  the  same  native  populations  as  those  of  Cartier's  day  possessed  the 
ooontry  which  had  those  places  for  their  head-quarters.  Had  these 
settlements  been  destroyed  in  war,  or  had  their  possessors  moved  to  other 
locations,  better  suited  for  th^  chase  or  the  fishery? — Golden f  reports 
that  the  Five  Nations  (Iroquois)  once  occupied  the  environs  of  Mont- 
Royal,  whence  the  Algonquins  drove  them,  according  to  an  accredited 

*  Thm  ran  the  constitutiTe  tenns  of  "  instructions  "  in  the  early  goyernors 
commissions: — '^...in  times  of  peace,  repose,  and  tranqaillity,  to  command 
and  goTem,  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  to  ordain,  decide,  and  cause  to  execute  all 
that  you  shall  judge  ought  to  and  can  be  done  for  maintaining,  keeping,  and 
preserving  the  said  places  put  under  your  power  and  authority,  in  the  forms 
and  ways,  and  by  the  means,  prescribed  by  Our  ordinances.  And  to  enable 
yon  to  carry  out  your  views,  you  are  authorised  to  commission,  constitute,  and 
establish  all  offices  whatsoever,  whether  for  affairs  of  war,  or  of  justiciary  and 
police,  in  the  first  resort;  and,  in  the  second  resort,  to  indicate  and  present 
deferred  causes  before  Us,  so  that  these  may  be  finally  decided  on  :  such  letters^ 
titles,  and  requisites  to  be  given  as  may  be  necessary.  And  according  as  affairs- 
occur,  you  shall  in  person,  with  the  advice  of  prudent  and  capable  persons, 
prescribe— subject  to  Our  good  pleasure — all  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances; 
in  so  fkr  as  they  may  conform  to  our  own,  in  regard  of  such  things  and  con- 
eemments  as  are  not  provided  for  by  these  presents.** 

t  Golden  :  History  qf  the  Five  NoHoru  of  Canada, 
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tradition  of  these  nations  themselves.  Revolutions  of  this  kind  Bie  not 
ancommon  among  savage  tribes. 

It  is  inferrible,  from  the  silence  of  Cartier  upon  the  subject,  that  the 
wars  between  the  Iroquois  and  other  savage  nations  of  Canada  had  not 
began  when  he  wrote.  He  speaks  only  of  the  Toudaments,  a  sea-board 
tribe,  between  Acadia  and  Manhattan  (New  York).  This  people  trav- 
ersed the  Alleghanies,  to  ravage  partB  of  the  Laurentian  Tallej. 

In  Champlain's  time,  again,  the  country  had  inhabitants  yet  more 
barbarous  than  those  encountered  by  Cartier.  The  tribes  now  generally 
found  manifested  signs  of  suffering,  which  proved  that  they  were  oppres- 
sed and  overborne  by  other  savages,  of  superior  courage  or  greater  craft 
than  themselves.  In  their  despair  of  holding  out  against  the  latter,  ]hey 
eagerly  sought  an  alliance  with  the  French  against  the  Iroquois,  who 
occupied  the  forests  southward  of  Lake  Ontario.  These  Iroquois  were 
of  the  Huron  type  of  aborigines,  and  formed  five  nations  in  confederation. 
One  of  these  nations  was  divided  into  three  tribes  ;  bearing,  severally, 
the  appellations  of  Turtles,  Bears  and  Wolves.  The  Iroquois  were  men- 
taUy  superior  to  all  other  native  nations  of  North  America. 

Uninformed  of  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  confederation,  and 
naturally  most  anxious  to  stand  well  with  his  nearest  native  neighbors 
Champlain  accepted,  perhaps  rashly,  the  proposal  above  mentioned  ;  whidi 
embarked  the  colony  in  wars  which  lasted  more  than  a  century.  He 
expected  that,  by  securing  the  people  of  one  of  the  native  tribes  for 
friends,  be  might  not  only  break  up  the  Iroquois  confederation,  but 
ultimately  subdue  or  awe  into  neutrality  all  other  tribes  disposed  to  be 
troublesome  to  the  French.  He  knew  not  the  fact  that  alien  colonists 
had  ranged  themselves  with  the  Iroquois,  and  were  ready  to  sustain  their 
pretensions,  so  as  to  counterwork  the  polity  he  meant  to  pursue. 

The  Iroquois  had  now  become  the  terror  of  all  the  North  American 
aborigines  out  of  their  own  pale.  Thus  when  the  Agniers  took  arms 
against  the  tribes  of  New  England,  the  cry  of  alarm,  passing  from  hill 
to  hill,  "  The  Iroquois  are  coming!  "  chilled  every  heart,  paralysed  every 
arm  ;  and  having  arrived,  other  native  men,  women,  and  children  were 
used  to  flee  before  them,  as  sheep  from  wolves.  The  Iroquois,  fit)m 
policy,  took  great  care  to  keep  up  this  dread  ;  and  sought,  upon  every 
occasion,  to  persuade  other  nations,  that  themselves  were  invincible. 

M.  Pont-Gravé,  having  arrived  from  Europe  with  two  vessels,  fuD  of 
men,  Champlain  set  out,  with  his  Indian  allies,  to  attack  the  cantons. 
July  29, 1609,  he  met  their  forces  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  which  bean 
his  name.    Both  sides  forthwith  prepared  for  the  action,  which  did  not 
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take  place,  howevery  till  next  day.  During  the  intervening  night,  the 
savages  beguiled  the  time  with  dances,  songs,  and  provocative  taunts 
launched  at  the  native  foes  before  them,  in  the  style  of  warriors  of  the 
heroic  ages  of  Greece,  as  recorded  by  Homer.  When  day  dawned,  a 
body  of  Iroquois,  200  strong,  advanced  slowly,  but  with  steady  step  and 
much  confidence,  to  the  attack,  headed  by  three  chiefs,  each  distinguished  * 
by  a  large  bunch  of  feathers  on  his  head.  The  allies  of  Champlain,  who 
had  only  three  of  his  men  at  hand,  the  rest  of  his  people  not  having  come 
up,  drew  up  into  two  separate  corps,  and  put  him  forward  as  their  leader, 
telling  the  French  to  aim  principally  at  the  enemy's  chiefs.  The 
Iroquois,  when  within  thirty  steps  of  their  foes,  stood  still  in  wonder 
upon  observing  the  unknown  auxiliaries  in  the  van  of  battle^  Recovering 
from  their  surprise,  they  answered  a  flight  of  arrows  from  their  adver- 
saries with  another  ;  but  when  the  French  discharged  their  firelocks  and 
shot  dead  two  of  the  chiefs,  and  mortally  wounded  another,  the  entiro 
horde  fled  to  the  woods,  and,  being  hotly  pursued  thither  by  their  trium- 
phant antagonists,  several  more  were  killed,  and  some  of  them  taken 
prisoners. 

Only  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  victors  were  wounded  in  this  action,  and 
none  of  them  killed.  They  pillaged  their  enemies'  camp  and  began  a 
hasty  retreat.  Evening  being  come,  they  took  one  of  their  captives,  and 
first  causing  him  to  sing  the  native  chaunt  of  death,  prelusive  to  his 
coming  fate,  they  tortured  him  in  the  modes  usual  with  them  upon  such 
occasions.  Champlain  shocked  at  their  barbarity,  asked  leave  to  put  the 
wretched  man  out  of  ^rther  pain  by  a  quick  despatch  ;  but  this  was  not 
allowed  until  the  tormentors  had  exhausted  every  device  of  savage  cruelty. 

Towards  autumn,  Champlain  returned  to  France.  King  Henry,  then 
at  Fontainebleau,  received  him  favorably,  and  listened,  with  much  inter- 
est, to  the  report  he  gave  of  the  state  of  Canada  :  or,  rather,  as  that 
prince  now  chose  to  call  bis  American  dependencies,  "  New  France." 

But  M.  de  Monts  was  unable,  notwithstanding,  to  obtain  a  renewal  of 
his  monopoly  of  the  peltry  traffic  :  adverse  interests  proved  more  potent 
than  his  credit  at  court  could  overcome.  Yet  although  all  the  means 
that  now  remained  for  him  to  rely  upon  were  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
his  partners,  and  the  expected  profits  accruing  from  the  traffic, — despite 
the  competition  of  other  parties,  he  dared  to  hope  that  he  might  still 
realise  enough  to  balance  the  outlay  occasioned  by  the  needs  of  the  infant 
colony  :  and  thus  confiding  in  his  fortunes,  he  equipped  two  vessels, 
which  he  entrusted  to  Champlain,  who  set  sail  for  Quebec. 
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The  IndianBy  meanwbile,  were  impatient  at  the  prolonged  abeenee  of 
the  Frenoh  Chie^  nnder  whose  oiders  they  were  eager  to  set  out  on  an 
expedition  against  the  onoe-dreaded  Iroquois,  bat  whom  they  no  longer 
feared  to  seek  ont  for  attack.  Champlain,  nothing  loth,  complied  wiià 
their  wishes  shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  took  the  field  in  pursnit  of 
a  body  of  Iroqnois  hovering  about  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Richeliea. 

When  Champlain  and  his  allies  set  out  in  quest  of  their  foes,  tibej  were 
feund  nearer  than  was  expected.  The  Iroquois  had  intrenched  themselvei^ 
hoping  thereby  to  shelter  their  bodies  from  the  deadly  action  of  European 
implements  of  war,  such  as  they  had  experienced  the  year  before.  Th^ 
met  the  first  assault  upon  them  wit^  spirit,  and  successfully  resisted  the 
assailants.  But  at  the  second  attack,  volleys  of  musketry  again  decided 
the  conquest  ;  which  was  long  and  well  maintained  by  the  Iroquois;  and 
in  which  Chamj^n  himself  received  a  wound.  Most  of  Ûie  defimted 
party  were  finally  cut  in  pieces,  and  all  those  who  escaped  the  tomahawk 
perished  in  a  stream  whither  they  were  driven.  Two  hundred  Huroni 
arrived  after  the  combat  was  ovw.  Most  of  these,  having  never  seen  a 
European,  regarded  the  persons  of  the  French,  their  dress,  their  anii% 
with  astonishment,  without  forecasting,  any  more  than  Champbdn's  aifiea, 
the  destiny  of  the  strangers  now  recognised  by  them  for  the  first  time. 

It  was  just  aftyer  the  return  of  Champlain  from  this  short  but  brilliaai 
campaign,  that  he  became  apprised  of  king  Henry's  tragical  death,  the 
news  of  which  spread  as  much  consternation  at  Quebec  as  Port-BoyaL 
Everyone  appreciated  the  magnitude  of  the  country's  loss  ;  but  Champlain 
felt  it  more  than  all,  from  having  enjoyed  the  protection  and  friendship 
of  that  great  prince.  He  embarked  immediately  for  France,  in  order  tt 
attend  personally  to  the  colony's  interests  at  head-quarters,  whidi  would 
likely  be  jeoparded  by  the  discussions  likely  to  follow  upon  the  event  whisk 
all  good  subjects,  at  home  and  abroad,  conjoined  in  deploring. 

The  tendencies  of  the  new  government,  its  throwing  open  the  trafis 
in  peltry  lately  announced,  all  which  had  ab*eady  given  rise  to  brisk  compé- 
tition, forced  M.  de  Monts  to  renounce  his  projects  entirely  ;  and  ihxm 
who  wished  to  follow  them  up  along  with  him,  were  fain  to  turn  tfasir 
iq^eculative  r^ards  in  other  directions. 

Champlain,  after  having  conferred  with  his  patron  at  Pons,  strove  to 
ferm  a  new  company,  and  to  put  Canada  under  the  protection  of  some 
high  personage  capable  of  assuring  the  favorable  diq)OsitioiiB  of  tin 
Court.  The  influence  of  the  marchioness  de  Giiercheville  in  Hie  aflUis 
of  Acadia  seemed  to  him  to  prove  the  necessity  of  similar  patronage  in 
the  present  case.    Passing  in  review  ïhe  likeliest  individuals  to  meet  hk 
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TiewB  among  ïhe  crowd  of  Freneh  piinoee  and  grandees,  he  pitched  npoh 
Oharies  de  Bourbon,  Oonnt  de  Soîssons,  as  a  snitable  party;  and  oh 
a{yp]ioatîon  made,  iàat  nobleman  oonsented,  by  letters  dated  October 
1612,  to  snooeed  M.  de  Monts  as  LieutenanlrQeneral  of  Oanada,  and  to 
letdn  Champlain  and  his  depuiy.  Scarcely  were  those  letters  expedited, 
when  the  Count  died.  Champlain  was  again  in  difficulty  ;  but  he  was 
promptly  relieved  from  it  by  the  prince  de  Condë's  consenting  to  take  np 
tte  Amotions  which  had  &llen  from  the  dying  hands  of  De  Soissons. 

The  commission  now  given  to  Champlain  warranted  him  to  seize  every 
unanthorised  vessel  he  should  find  trafficking  in  peltry  between  Quebec 
and  the  upper  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     This  was  abolishing,  within 
liiose  limits,  the  freedom  of  trade  accorded  by  Henry  lY.    When  the 
terms  of  the  new  commission  became  known  in  the  several  ports  of 
France,  a  formidable  opposition  to  it  arose,  and  Champlain  was  put  to 
his  wits'  end  to  conjure  the  storm.     He  proposed,  in  order  to  conciliate 
all  adverse  interests,  the  formation  of  a  society  for  colonisation  and  traffic, 
into  which  every  merchant  whatever  might  rightfully  enter.     He  desired 
lA  once  to  assure  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  thereby,  and  to  give  a 
certain  amount  of  freedom  to  all  parties  engaged  or  intending  to  engage 
in  the  traffic  on  their  own  account.     This  compromise  was  the  most 
judicious  measure  that  could  be  adopted,  under  the  circumstances;  but 
the  merchants  of  La  Kochdle  refrused  to  join  the  association  thus  amended. 
They  had  been  invited  to  repair  to  Fontainebleau,  to  sign  the  articles  of 
agreement,  along  with  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo  and  Kouen,  but  now 
refused  to  come.     To  give  the  dissentients  due  time  for  re-consideration, 
a  third  part  of  the  shares  of  the  new  association  was  set  aside  for  their 
use,  if  claimed  within  an  appointed  time  ;  but  as  soon  as  that  period 
elapsed,  without  such  application  being  made,  the  book  was  closed,  and 
the  whole  shares  were  allotted  to  the  two  other  trading  marts  in  equal 
moieties.     Constituted  to  endure  for  eleven  years,  the  legality  of  the 
association  was  ratified  by  the  Prince  de  Condë  and  oonfirmed  by  the 
King  :  a  high  sanction  which,  when  notified  to  the  Rochelle  merchants, 
caused  them  to  repent  of  their  obstinacy;   because  all  legal  trading 
competition  was  now  shut  out,  a  result  they  had  not  anticipated.     They 
continued,  however,  to  carry  on  a  contraband  traffic  in  opposition  to  the 
new  association  ;  this  being  all  the  easier  because  of  the  impossibility,  in 
those  days,  of  efiectually  guarding  the  T)oasts  and  interior  water-ways  of 
so  extensive  a  region  as  Canada.     Champlain,  who  expected  great  returns 
from  the  society's  traffic,  caused  a  site  to  be  cleared  in  the  vicinity  of 
Montreal^  for  erecting  a  fi>rt  to  protect  the  &ct(Nry  intended  to  be  opeaeA 
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in  ihe  island  of  that  name.  He  oonoluded,  at  the  same  time,  a  treaty  of 
alliance  and  trade  with  the  Hurons/a  party  of  which  nation,  200  in 
numher,  had  come  on  a  visit;  and  the  chiefs  gave  him  permission  to 
commence  a  settlement  in  their  country,  if  he  found  its  soil  saitabk  fiir 
the  purpose. 

Constantly  scanning  the  country  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  its  chief  tributaries,  Champlain's  attention  specially  fixed 
itself,  in  1613,  on  the  r^ons  of  the  north.  An  adventurer  assured  him 
that,  in  company  with  some  Algonquins,  he  once  arrived  at  a  remote  sea- 
shore, where  he  had  seen  fragments  of  a  wrecked  English  vessel.  He 
wished  to  ascertain  if  this  report  were  true,  which  the  discovery  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  in  1602,  had  rendered  probable  enough.  But,  having 
ascended  the  Ottawa  nearly  to  its  sources  without  coming  to  any  sea,  he 
retraced  his  course. 

The  discovery  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  1615,  was  an  ample  compensation 
for  previous  disappointments  in  his  indefatigable  explorations.  He  was 
at  the  Sault  St.  Louis,  when  the  Hurons  and  the  Outaouais  arrived,  to 
claim  again  his  aid  in  repelling  the  Iroquois,  who  always  obstructed  thdr 
path.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  for  Cahiagué,  on  Lake  Ontario,  where 
the  allies  had  assembled  their  forces.  Ascending  the  Ottawa,  he  reached 
Lake  Nipissing,  about  sixty  leagues  north-east  of  Lake  Huron  ;  then 
descending  southward,  he  reached  Lake  Ontario,  late  in  July.  Champlain 
was  the  first  European  who  visited  the  ^'fresh-water  sea,"  as  he  called 
Ontario  ;  then,  as  now,  a  huge  natural  mirror,  but  at  that  time  reflecting 
on  its  surface  only  the  skirts  of  wild  woodlands,  instead  of  the  smiling 
images  of  flourishing  cities  and  towns  which  stud  its  shores  at  the 
present  day. 

Operations  forthwith  commenced;  for  all  that  was  needful  to  leadi 
the  Iroquois,  was  merely  to  traverse  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  savages, 
foreseeing  what  they  had  to  expect,  were  found  solidly  intrenched  ;  and 
by  this  means  they  effectually  resisted  the  assaults  of  their  native  foe^ 
who  advanced  in  disorderly  fashion,  in  spite  of  all  the  French  could  do 
to  regulate  their  movements.  Thus  repulsed,  their  distrust  of  themselves 
now  became  as  depressing,  as  their  confidence  had  been  high  before. 
Nought  was  thought  of  but  retreat,  and  this  was  effected  happily  withoat 
loss. 

Champlain,  whd  had  received  two  wounds  in  the  affair,  demanded  tin 
aid  of  two  guides  to  conduct  him  to  Montreal  ;  this  being  denied  to  him 
under  different  pretexts,  he  was  obliged  to  winter  among  the  natives. 
But  he  did  not  pass  the  season  idly  :  making  himself  acquainted  witt 
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the  Ontarian  r^ons  aronnd,  and  yisiting,  in  espedaT,  tibe  Neutral  nation^ 
a  race  of  natives  which  kept  up  friendly  relations  with  all  the  battling 
tribes  aionnd. 

Champlain  did  not  return  to  the  Sault  St.  Louis  till  next  June« 
A  report  of  his  death  had  gained  currency,  during  the  interval  ;  therefore 
great  was  the  joy  of  the  colonists  upon  his  re-appearing  among  them,  after 
making  discoveries  which  gave  added  celebrity  to  his  name. 

While  he  was  extending  to  the  westward  the  limits  of  New  Franoei 
contestations  were  ceaseless  in  Old  France  r^arding  the  company's 
invidious  privileges.  In  1618,  when  the  convocation  of  Estates  was 
sitting,  the  deputies  from  Brittany  had  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
council  to  adopt  an  article  in  their  instructions  claiming  free  trade  in 
peltry.  Champlain,  when  he  next  revisited  France,  obtained  a  re-con- 
sideration of  this  concession,  which  undermined  the  basis  of  the  lately 
formed  association  between  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo  and  Rouen  ;  and, 
after  a  hearing  of  all  the  parties  interested,  the  society's  monopoly  was 
recognised  as  valid.  Still  a  majority  of  its  members  were  so  wearied  out 
by  the  vexatious  oppositions  they  had  to  encounter,  and  so  malcontent  at 
the  poor  returns  accruing  from  the  speculation,  that  the  association  ^ould 
have  broken  up,  but  for  the  hopeful  perseverance  of  its  leading  spirit. 
The  founder  of  Quebec,  by  constantly  recalling  to  his  partners*  minds 
considerations  of  personal  interest,  patriotism,  and  honor,  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  association  ;  upon  whose  continued  existence,  he  well 
knew,  that  of  the  colony  itself  entirely  or  mainly  depended.  With  him 
the  latter  consideration  was  paramount;  for  others  it  was  subordinate. 
Often  did  he  strive  to  excite  the  zeal  of  the  association  for  extended 
oolonisation  ;  the  only  effect  resulting  being  favorable  promises,  never 
k^t.  How  these  gentlemen  understood  their  obligations  in  this  r^ard, 
soon  was  made  manifest. 

Thus  when  Champlain  was  preparing  to  return  to  America  with  his 
family,  a  majority  of  the  society  proposed  to  deprive  him  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  and  give  it  to  a  more  manageable  man,  one  less  addicted 
to  colonising  ;  a  veil  being  drawn  over  this  unworthy  supersession,  by  the 
jdansible  pretext  put  forward,  that  he  might  be  most  usefully  employed 
in  explorations  and  in  treating  with  the  native  tribes,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  company  and  for  national  good.  Pont-Gravé,  a  man  whose  only 
thought  was  the  extension  of  traffic,  was  the  party  thought  of  to  succeed 
Champlain,  if  the  latter  were  superseded.  Opinions  on  the  whole  subject, 
however,  were  divided:  warm  discussions  arose;  and  the  affair  being 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  King's  Council,  a  royal  decree 
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waB  passed,  in  1619,  oonfirming  Ghamplam  as  acting  governor  of  Ke(W 
France.  But  he  was  not  able,  even  then,  to  set  out  for  Canada,  to 
resume  his  suspended  functions,  till  next  year.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  Prince  de  Condé,  who  had  been  imprisoned  during  the  late 
seditions  of  the  French  nobles,  waa  set  at  liberty  ;  whereupon  he  ceded 
the  lieutenant^eneralship  (vice-royalty)  of  Canada,  with  which  he  had 
|)een  invested  in  1612,  to  admiral  Montmorency,  for  11,000  crowns:  a 
transaction  proving  sufficiently  that  such  an  honorary  title  was  already  of 
Bome  value  to  the  possessor.  Champlain  was  confirmed,  by  the  new 
titular  in  all  his  former  functions;  and  M.  Dolu,  a  chief  officer  in  the 
Chancery  of  France,  was  appointed  home  agent  for  Hie  colony  ;  in  the 
affairs  of  which  M.  de  Montmorency  now  took  a  warmer  interest  than 
ever  did  his  predecessor.  The  dissentient  partners,  still  dissatisfied, 
attempted  to  assodate  another  governing  chief  with  Champlain;  but  the 
King  rejected  this  proposal. 

Having  reached  Quebec,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  government-house, 
once  known  as  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  summit  of  the  Cape;  a 
building  become  famous  as  the  residence  of  the  successive  governors  of 
Canada,  down  to  the  year  1834,  when  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 
^  their  official  acts  were  dated  from  this  vice^regal  dwelling,  which  has 
never  been  rebuilt* 

The  Becollet  Friars  f  had  abready,  by  royal  permission,  begun  to  erect 
a  convent  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Charles^  although  Hie  whole 
population  of  Quebec,  including  those  monks,  did  not  exceed  fifty  soub. 
But  such  was  the  devotional  spirit  of  the  time,  that  different  monastie 
urder^  were  enabled,  through  the  liberality  of  the  pious  in  France,  to  fi^ond 
aiaid  the  Canadian  wilds  vast  establishments  of  education  and  beneficence; 
^hich  are  still  the  boast  of  French  Canadians.     The  foundation-stone  of 

•  Its  Dame,  however,  is  still  given  to  a  building,  erected  late  in  the  IStb 
oentary,  as  an  appurtenance  to  the  castle,  and  which  the  conflagration  spared* 

I  The  Recollets  exchanged  some  lands  they  i>ossessed  for  others,  belonging 
lo  H.  Hébert,  beside  the  river  St.  Oharles  ;  a  stream  so  named  because  M.  de 
lUunsay,  gprand-vicar  Pontoise,  wished,  if  prolonged  life  permitted,  to  found  a 
jgjemioary  on  its  banks,  in  honor  of  that  Saint,  for  the  instruction  of  saTagei. 

[Bbcollits  :  Friars  Minor  of  the  strict  observance  order  of  St.  Fnmoii. 
^ey  originated  in  Spain.  Introduced  to  Italy  in  1626,  they  were  there  calM 
gU  Reformatio  and  invited  to  France,  in  1692,  by  Louis  de  Gonzague,  due  ds 
fferers,  he  first  established  them  in  the  convent  des  Recollets  :  its  name  thence 
Ikirward  distinguished  this  branch  of  the  order  of  Franciscan  friars.  Proteetal 
ly  Henry  IV,  Louis  XIII,  and  Louis  XIY,  they  spread  all  over  France.  Jote 
^  JCumamga,  first  Bishop  of  Mexico,  waa  a  RecoIleU    Did,  du  Dates.— J}.] 
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Uie  Beoollet  convent  ohapel  waskid  in  1620.  Six  yean  before,  Becollets 
ef  the  Proyinoe  of  Paris  had  been  invited  to  Canada  by  several  partiesi 
h«t  chiefly  by  the  aaaoeiation  who  feared  the  preaenoe  of  Jesuits  in  the 
colony.  Fonr  of  the  body  arrived  in  1615.  They  visited  the  Hnrona, 
ah>iig  with  Ghampkin;  and  one  of  them  went,  next  year,  amongst  the 
Héatal  tribe.  An  Indian  whom  they  sent  to  France,  was  well  educated 
ia  Oalkville  college.  In  1618,  Pope  Paul  IV  accorded,  at  the  instance 
«f  the  French  ambassador,  the  charge  of  missions  in  Canada  to  the  Recok 
lets  of  Paris.  Sevrai  of  these  religious  men  lived  and  died  among  the 
naftiveB;  and  Father  Nicolas  Vid,  a  very  learned  Becollet,  was  drowned 
by  the  Huron  savagea. 

These  friars  were  the  only  missionaries  in  the  colony  till  1624.  In 
that  year,  Father  Irensous  Le  Piat  gave  an  invitation  thither  to  a  few 
jTesoits.  The  associated  merchants  at  first  would  not  sanction  the 
proceeding.  They  set  out  for  Canada  notwithstanding;  but  when  they 
reached  Quebec,  they  were  not  permitted  to  land  till  the  BecoUets  should 
Sad  a  permanent  a^lum  in  the  in&nt  city.* 

In  the  sequel,  the  BecoUets  sold  their  convent,  to  which  they  had  given 
the  qualification  of  ''Notre-Dame-des- Anges/'  It  became  an  hospital 
Louis  XIY  gave  them,  in  1681,  the  locality  where  was  once  the  Seneschal* 
sea  of  Quebec,  fiiciDgthe  castle  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  site  of  an  hospitium. 

As  the  BecoUets  were  the  earliest  missionaries  Imown  to  Canada,f  so 
were  they  the  first  to  disappear  from  it.  What  arrested  the  attention  of 
foreign  visitors  in  an  early  time,  was  the  number  of  conventual  institu- 
tions; whereas,  in  the  Anglo-American  provinces,  it  was  chiefly  industrial 
«sisbliahments  which  first  caught  the  stranger's  eye:  a  characteristic 
difference,  significant  of  the  diverse  character  of  the  two  races.  While 
oor  forefiithers,  were  erecting  monasteries,  the  early  settlers  of  Masssr 
drasetts  were  constructing  floating  erections  to  be  borne,  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  for  trading  purposes,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  X 

•  Authority  :  Documents  collected  in  France,  hj  M.  G.  B.  A.  Feriand,  priest 
in  the  archdiocese  of  Quebec. 

t  Father  Denis,  Jean  Dolbeau,  Joseph  Le  Oarron  (who  had  been  almoner  of 
the  King  when  Dauphin,  also  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans),  and  Brother  Pacifique 
Daplesiis,  came  to  Canada  in  1615  ;  Fathers  Huet  and  Modeste  in  1618. 

t  l!he  material  aspect  of  the  towns  of  olden  France  was,  in  those  times,  quite 
AS  êeeUtiatUcal  as  those  of  New  France.  Two-fifths  of  the  entire  superficies  of 
Paris  were  coyered  with  religious  establishments  or  their  dependencies  :  Duladbb. 
And  hi  the  '<  Mémohres  sur  le  Oanada,  depuis  1749  jusqu'à  1760,'^  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  we  find  the 
following  incidental  notice  of  the  state  of  the  city  of  Montreal  just  100  yean 
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In  1621,  the  inhabitants  and  chief  fanotionaries  made  a  fonnal  appli- 
cation to  the  home  government  for  aid.  Father  George  Lebaillif  bore  their 
petition  to  France.^  About  the  same  time,  Champlain  promulgated 
several  ordinances  foi;  securing  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  colony  : 
the  collection  forming  a  kind  of  code,  the  first  that  Canada  possessed  ;  a 
tract,  of  which  no  copy  remains.f  By  this  time,  some  of  the  colonists 
managed  to  live  upon  the  produce  of  their  own  lands.  The  Héberts 
and  the  Couillards  were  among  the  earliest  cultivators  whose  names  appear 
in  our  annals  as  such.  Louis  Hébert  brought  his  family  to  Canada  in 
1617.  He  was  an  apothecary,  and  he  first  settled  in  Acadia.  He  cleared 
a  portion  of  the  ground  on  which  upper  Quebec  now  stands.  Not  till 
1628,  was  the  arable  ground  tilled  otherwise  than  by  hand  :  at  that  time, 
bullocks  began  to  be  employed.  In  fact,  the  attention  of  French  colonists 
was  almost  entirely  taken  up  by  the  peltry  traffic.  The  four  principal 
fur  factories  were  at  Tadousao,  Quebec,  Three-Rivers,  and  the  Sault  St 
Louis. 

The  native  races  of  the  country  became  weary,  at  length,  of  the  inter- 
necine hostilities  they  had  constantly  waged,  according  to  their  own.  report, 
for  more  than  fifty  previous  years.     A  number  of  the  tribes  agreed  to  a 

ago:  ''This  city  has,  properly  speaking,  but  two  considerable  streets.  The 
domaine  of  the  Sulpicians,  and  that  of  the  Jesaits,  occapy,  each  of  them,  a 
Tery  large  space  of  ground.  There  are,  besides  the  convent  of  the  RecoUets, 
that  of  the  Hospitalières,  and  that  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation.  Oat  of 
the  city  bounds  there  is  still  another  convent,  into  which  are  received  insane 
and  infirm  persons." — B. 

*  In  a  yearly  Relation  of  the  Canadian  Jesuits,  printed  about  this  time,  their 
superintendent  at  Quebec  thus  delivered  himself  on  the  subject  of  suitable  and 
unsuitable  modes  of  dealing  with  territorial  apportionments  in  the  colony  :— 
". . .  .and  for  the  conversion,  Ac,  of  the  natives,  an  Indian  colony  {peupUuU)  of 
converts  should  be  formed,  with  due  means  of  support  ;  "  adding,  that  *'  it  is  a 
great  folly  to  lay  out  baronies  and  I  know  not  what  great  fiefs  besides,  for  parties 
able  to  expend  upon  their  holdings  no  more  than  3000  or  4000  crowns  (£160  or 
£200  sterling)  for  example  ;  saved  from  the  wreck  of  their  fortunes  in  France. 
Such  vain  personages  are  not  even  '  one-eyed  leaders  of  the  blind,'  but  entirely 
blind,  walking  themselves  aud  leading  others  into  the  slough  of  despond  (/out 
de  misère):  and  it  will  fall  out,  that,  in  place  of  founding  a  respectable  manor 
(château  chréiien)^  they  shall  set  up  a  nest  of  robbers  (bHgands),  a  receptade  of 
gallows-birds,  a  house  of  iniquity." — Vol.  I.  ch.  ix.  20. — B. 

t  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  the  art  of  printing  was  not  called 
into  exercise  {mirabile  dictu  /)  in  Canada  during  any  part  of  the  time  of  French 
occupation. — B, 
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tmoe  about  the  time  now  under  our  notice;  this  led  to  a  ''solemn  treaty 
of  peaoe/'  which  was  ratified  in  1622. 

The  influx  of  Europeans  influenced  decisively  the  mutual  relations  of 
tribes  of  aborigines  with  whom  intercourse  was  maintained,  or  hostilities 
earned  on. 

Previously,  it  seemed  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  proud  Iroquois  to  acquire 
the  domination  of  all  the  Laurentian  territories,  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
regions.  The  French,  by  resisting  them  and  protecting  their  adversaries, 
iuddenly  stopped  the  former  in  their  career  of  conquest,  temporarily 
exalted  the  latter,  and  finally  subdued  both,  or  reduced  each  to  succumb 
before  the  mastering  force  of  civilisation,  to  which  their  brute  force  and 
eaatelous  strategy  were  occasionally  made  subservient. 

While  the  savages  of  Canada  were  thus  coming  to  terms  of  pacification, 
the  directors  and  shareholders  of  the  society  whose  agents  trafficked  with 
them  for  their  peltries,  were  carrying  on  a  war  against  each  other  or  the 
government,  and  sometimes  each  against  all  the  rest: 

Towards  the  year  1620,  Thomas  Porée's  company,  composed  of  citizens 
of  Rouen  and  townsmen  of  St.  Male,  invested  with  chartered  privil^es 
ceasing  in  1624,  were  pleading  in  the  courts  against  admiral  de  Mont- 
morency, the  Recollet  friar  George  Delahay,  deputy  from  Canada,  Guil- 
laume de  Caën,  and  others  of  the  admiral's  society.  Till  a  decision  could 
be  oome  to,  the  king,  in  1621,  permitted  the  members  of  the  contending 
asBOoiations  to  carry  on  the  peltry  traffic  concurrently.  But,  in  1622, 
a  royal  edict  ruled  that  the  Montmorency  company  only  should  subsist; 
conditioned,  however,  that  all  the  king's  trading  subjects  who  chose  had 
the  option  to  join  it  within  the  year.  It  was  further  ordained,  that  an 
indemnity  of  10,000  livres  should  be  paid  to  Porée's  company,  for  thus 
abridging  the  duration  of  the  chartered  time,  as  well  as  to  compensate 
for  its  outlay  at  Quebec.  This  conclusion  arrived  at,  Por^  and  a  co- 
associate  of  his  took  the  '^ ten-twelfths''  of  the  Montmorency  company; 
a  measure  which  promised,  by  re-uniting  the  merchants  in  one  firm,  to- 
terminate  all  dissension;  but  the  admiral,  wearied  out  by  the  troubles 
his  titular  governorship  had  called  down  upon  him,  ceded  his  frmctions, 
about  the  year  1625,  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  to  his  nephew  Henry 
de  Levy,  duke  of  Ventadour. 

The  latter  nobleman,  disgusted  with  the  world,  had  entered  a  monkish 
(»der,  intending  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  religious  exercises.  His 
primary  aim,  therefore,  was  to  make  his  office  helpful  rather  to  the  eon- 
version  of  the  heathen  of  Canada,  than  to  the  advancement  of  its  mate- 
rial interests  as  a  colony  of  France.    Accordingly,  mismonary  progress 
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absorbed  his  wbole  attention  from  first  to  last.  During  tbe  first  year  ct 
bis  gubernatorial  sway,  he  sent  out  to  Quebec,  at  his  own  cost,  Swb 
Jesuits;  among  whom  were  fathjrs  Lallemant  Brebœuf,  and  Mnaae^ — 
Cni.apliiii,  meanwhile,  attentive  to  his  secular  duties,  watched  over  tltt 
colony  as  a  protecting  angel  ;  and  if  he  was  not  able  to  secure  for  it 
progressive  stability,  he  at  least  saved  it  from  falling  into  a  dedine. 
Becoming  impatient,  however,  at  the  habitual  indifference  for  its  material 
interests  manifested  by  the  members  of  the  society,  he  entered  a  fomil 
accusation  against  theui,  addressed  to  the  new  lieutenant-general,  deplet- 
ing in  lively  colors,  their  n^lect  of  a  country  which  only  wanted  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  aid  to  become  a  flourishing  possession.  His  eom- 
plaints,  regarded  or  not  by  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  reaefaei 
the  ear  of  the  Cardinal-duko  de  Richelieu,  lately  (1624)  become  master 
of  the  destinies  of  France. 

This  potent  minister  lent  his  attention  the  more  readily  to  the  patriotie 
rep^-esentations  of  Champlain,  that  one  of  the  great  ideas  which  ever 
occupied  bis  mind  was  to  endow  the  kingdom  with  a  formidable  navy; 
and  as  a  means  for  realizing  tbis  object,  he  knew  that  the  posseasûm  of 
thriving  colonies  would  be  especially  helpful.  In  place,  therefore,  of 
prematurely  constructing,  at  great  cost,  war-ships  half-manned,  he  began 
by  improving  the  royal  seaports  and  encouraging  maritime  trade  as  a 
nursery  for  sailors.  He  took  the  title  himself  of  head  superintendeotef 
the  possessions  of  France  beyond  sea,  in  order  to  encourage  all  PreMh 
colonists  through  the  influence  of  his  name  as  their  protector;  faob 
unfortunately,  his  attention  (taken  up  with  the  critical  relations 
subsisting  between  France  and  other  European  states,  also  by 
troubles,  civil  and  religious)  did  not  give  him  leisure,  or  else  fiomueU 
means  were  wauting  to  enable  him  to  lay  the  broad  foundations  of  SMà 
a  colonial  system  as  he  at  first  projected — or  founding  either  self^snstaini^; 
establishments,  or  such  as,  if  requiring  partial  aid  from  the  motibar 
country  for  a  time,  would  in  the  end  augment  her  power  and  enlmnoe 
her  relative  importance  among  the  nations. 

By  a  deep  practical  descent  from  his  first  expressed  aspirationi^ 
Richelieu  virtually  consigned  the  prosecution  of  French  odonial  tnde 
and  government  alike,  to  the  charge  of  private  associations  ;  reserfii^ 
for  tbe  crown,  in  return  for  its  nominal  protection,  certain  royal  dnaa^  to 
be  ch  irged  on  the  ascertained  amount  of  the  pecuniary  retumn  of  pM- 
1^^  trafilc. 

In  i625,  Richelieu  conceded  to  a  trading  body,  the  8t  Ghr'sEsplar 
A^^oclition,  the  island  of  that  name,  the  irst  that  was  iiftl»-.»H4  If 
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Fmioe  in  the  Arohipelago  of  the  Mozioan  seas.  Ho  similarly  dealt  with 
the  interests  of  New  France.  Thus  did  the  French  colon ists  fall,  by 
degrees,  under  the  sway  of  the  monopolists  who  undertook  to  people 
them.  • 

Nevertheless,  paying  some  sympathising  attention  to  ihe  complaints  of 
Qhamplain,  as  we  have  said,  the  cardinal,  in  the  present  caae,  willing  aft 
least  tç  neutralise  the  vices  of  the  existing  system,  intimated  a  desire 
that  a  renovated  association  should  be  formed,  stronger  in  numbers,  and 
possessed  of  sufficient  capital  to  be  in  a  condition  to  defray  the  cost  of 
an  extended  emigration,  and  to  face  war  charges,  should  hostilities  w'ith 
the  conterminous  colonists  of  rival  nations  at  any  time  occur.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  trading  interests — in  plainer  words,  an  avidity  for  gain — 
by  St  the  root  oi  any  project  of  colonisation  in  conjunction  with  traffic^.; 
and  a  r^ard  for  personal  considerations  is  ever  ready  to  supersede  all 
others.  Although  aware  of  all  thb,  yet  the  cardinal  fondly  imagined  he 
Aould  succeed  in  exalting  the  views  of  the  directors  of  great  trading 
MBooiations  by  investing  them  with  an  authority  almost  royal.  With 
impeot  to  French  America,  and  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles 
which  had  so  often  interrupted  the  progress  of  Canada's  well-being  in 
particular,  he  decided  that  he  would  establish  an  undivided  vice-regalitj 
is  the  possessions  of  New  France;  convinced  as  he  ever  was  of  the 
iiaportance  of  the  unity  of  power  and  action.  He  therefore  now  organ- 
iied  a  new  Oallo-Ganadian  society  of  traders  and  colonisers,  under  the 
appellation  of  the  ^'Oompany  of  the  Hundred  Partners;"  and  conceded 
to  its  members  collectively,  in  perpetuity,  the  vice-royalty  of  New  France 
Florida:  to  the  crown  being  reserved  sovereiv^n  homage,  and  the 
ination  of  the  higher  functionaries  of  the  colonial  supreme  courts. 
ThoB,  in  the  year  1628,  did  Canada  pass,  once  more,  from  a  royal  to  a 
«QBuneroial  regime;  a  system  whieh  was  the  prototype  of  those  potent 
politûxHX>mm«xnal  establishments  ioanded  by  Europeans  in  the  East,  the 
atoounts  of  the  progress  and  proceedings  of  which  fill  so  many  chapters 
M  the  voiomes  of  modern  history. 


CHAPTER  III. 

NEW  FBANCE,  TILL  THE  PEACE  OF  ST.  GEfU[AIN-EN-LAYE.->1613-168L 

Reflections  on  polHieal  and  religious  peneoations,  m  argent  causes  of  emigrations,  wltb 
examples  adduced.— The  Huguenots  formally  excluded  from  New  France. — Great  thiagv 
expected  ih>m  the  newly  constituted  Society  .—It  sends  a  considerable  armament  to  Qnebee, 
under  Roquemont.— Historical  Notices  of  Acadia.— Sir  William  Alexander  oMains  a  grant 
of  its  territory  from  James  I,  King  of  England,  by  whom  part  of  the  peninsula  is  called 
Noya  Scotia.  A  British  colonial  expedition,  sent  thither,  returns  without  disembarkjng. 
—Creation  of  a  new  order  of  titled  men  originally  called  baronets  of  Nora  Scotia.— War 
between  France  and  Britain.  Kertk  advances  against  Quebec,  but  soon  abandon!  the 
enterprise.— Meeting  the  squadron  of  Roquemont,  he  captures  it.— Quebec,  reduced  to 
ikmine  thereby,  surrenders  next  year;  humanity  of  its  captors.— Cape  Breton,  taken  by 
Kertk,  is  retaken  by  Captain  Daniel.— Chevalier  de  La  Tour  attacks  Fort  Cape  Sable,  bntia 
repulsed.— Sir  Wm.  Alexander  cedes  all  Nova  Scotia  except  Port-Boyal.— The  French  and 
English  Jointly  occupy  Acadia.— Treaty  of  St.  Gormain-en-Laye. 

'^  If  we  fail/'  says  Lescarbot,  speaking  of  colonising,  '^  we  must  attribuie 
it  partly  to  ourselves  who  are  located  in  too  goodly  a  land  to  wish  to  leaTe 
it,  and  need  be  in  no  fear  of  finding  a  subsistence  therein/'  The  Freneh 
are  reproached  for  not  emigrating  ;  for  allowing  themselves  to  be  domin- 
ated by  the  charms  of  society  and  the  household  ;  for  refusing,  in  a  word, 
to  ameliorate  their  condition,  because  the  abandonment  of  their  country 
causes  them  too  much  regret.  But  this  feeling  is  common  to  all  men, 
even  to  semi-nomadic  races.  "Shall  we  say,"  replied  the  chief  of  an 
American  horde  (peuplade)  whose  grounds  were  wanted — "  Shall  we  say 
to  the  bones  of  our  fathers,  rise  up  and  walk  ?"  The  thought  of  leaving 
due's  native  land  is  afflicting.  None  but  the  most  urgent  motives  can 
impel  one  to  such  a  resolve.  Accordingly,  when  we  closely  scan  the 
annals  of  those  emigrations  which  have  signalised  each  period  on  one 
point  or  other  of  the  globe,  we  ever  find  that  they  have  been  caused  by 
some  stern  necessity  ;  such  as  famine,  war,  oppression,  or  conquest. 

Ages  ago,  the  Irish  and  Scots  left  their  country  in  great  numbers. 
From  the  year  1620  onward,  the  latter,  to  evade  their  conquerors,  emi- 
grated to  Poland,  to  Sweden,  to  Russia.  Their  conquerors  themselves, 
who  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Normans  even  in  the  14th  century,  and 
who,  afterwards  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  revolutions,  did  not  eeospe 
from  that  influence,  when  they  viewed  the  social  heights  (sommités)  of 
their  country  occupied  by  men  of  the  race  under  whom  their  forefathers 
had  suffered  so  many  wrongs.  The  English,  pursued  by  this  sentiment, 
quitted  their  country,  in  turn,  to  found  in  America  the  colonies  which 
now  form  the  republic  of  the  United  States. 
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We  liave  already  ezpoanded  the  motives  which  caused  the  formation  of 
the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associators.  In  being  charged  with  the 
government  of  Canada  and  Florida,  this  company  obtained  the  right, 
daring  fifteen  years  to  run,  of  protecting  and  ruling  those  countries  at 
their  will  ;  of  declaring  peace  or  war  within  their  limits,  and  of  trading, 
bunting,  and  fishing  on  all  lands  and  in  all  waters,  without  brooking  any 
oompetition  whatever.  There  was  one  exception,  however,  to  this  mono- 
poly of  privil^es,  viz.,  the  deep-sea  fishing  for  cod,  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  whale.  As  for  the  monopoly  of  the  peltry  traffic,  that  boon  was 
aasored  to  the  company,  by  its  new  charter,  in  perpetuity. 

Furthermore,  the  King  made  a  present  to  the  society  of  two  stout  ships, 
and  conferred  on  twelve  of  its  chief  members  patents  of  nobility.  He  also 
urged  several  persons  of  gentle  blood,  and  clergymen,  to  join  it  as  mem- 
bers. The  company  were  allowed  to  transmit  and  to  receive  every  species 
of  merchandise  without  [)aying  dues.  The  exercises  of  a  state  handicraft 
fi>r  six  years  in  the  colony,  enjtitled  any  one,  on  returning  to  France,  to 
untaxed  trading  franchise  in  all  its  cities,  towns,  and  seaports.  As  a 
crowning  privilege,  free  entry  was  given  to  all  articles  manufactured  in 
Canada,  and  exported  to  the  mother  country.  This  invidious  privilege 
bore  hard  upon  the  French  producer,  aggrieved  as  he  was  by  endless 
fiscal  exactions,  and  crippled  in  every  way  by  municipal  and  other  impo- 
sitions, to  an  extent  hardly  conceivable  at  the  present  day.* 

In  return  for  so  many  concessions  in  its  favor,  the  company,  which 
possessed  a  fund  of  100,000  crowns  only,  engaged  to  send  to  Canada, 
commencing  in  1628,  the  first  year  of  its  monopoly,  200  or  300  artisans 
of  the  more  useful  callings,  and  afterwards  4000  colonists,  of  each  sex,f 
during  the  remainder  of  the  fifteen  years  the  charter  was  to  be  in  force. 
These  persons  th^  society  was  to  subsist  for  three  years,  and  aflerwards  to 
distribute  them  upon  cleared  lands,  supplying  them  with  seed-grain  suffi- 
cient for  a  first  crop.  Every  colonist  was  to  be  of  French  birth,  and  a 
Catholic.  The  cardinal-minister,  marshal  d'Effiat,  commander  de  Razilli, 
and  Samuel  Champlain,  were  members  of  the  company  ;  and  the  settlers 
were  nobles,  chief  merchants,  or  burgesses  of  substance  in  the  principal 
cities  and  trading  marts  of  France. 

An  association  thus  composed,  endowed  with  unexampled  privil^es, 

*  See  the  astounding  details,  all  well  authenticated,  regarding  this  matter 
l^ven  in  "THistoire  des  Français  des  divers  Etats,  par  A.  A.  de  Monteil,  siècle 

t  Oharlevoix  and  Raynal  say  16,000  ;  bat  the  charter  testifies  the  number 
stipulated  to  have  been  as  above. 
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iDvested  with  almost  sovereign  power,  and  having  the  leader  of  the  state 
for  its  head,  gave  great  assuranoe  of  stability,  and  seemed  to  secure  in 
advance  success  to  all  its  opbrations.  Its  first  act^  in  order  of  time,  was 
to  succour  the  people  of  Quebec,  then  menaced  with  famine.  Several 
vessels  were  forthwith  equipped,  extra-victualled,  and  put  under  the  radera 
of  Roquemont,  one  of  the  associators.  A  number  of  families  and  arti- 
sans took  passage  for  Canada  in  these  vessels,  which  set  forth  in  1628, 
but  were  fated  never  to  reach  their  destination. 

Before  explaining  how  this  happened,  it  may  be  convenient  to  give  a 
few  preliminary  details  as  to  the  relations  between  France  and  Britain  «t 
ihis  time.  Ailer  Argall  destroyed  Port-Eroyal,  the  English  quitted  Acadia. 
In  1621,  Sir  William  Alexander  (afterwards  better  known  as  Earl  of 
Stirling)  obtained  a  grant  of  the  province  from  James  I,  King  of  England, 
intending  there  to  found  a  settlement  of  Scots  colonists.  The  terms  and 
the  documents  of  concession  defined  Alexander's  lordship  as  includii^ 
all  the  territories  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the  Si 
Lawrence,  in  the  direction  of  the  north.  This  region  received  the  name 
of  "Nova  Scotia,'*  or  j^ew  Scotland.  But  what  amount  of  terrilofy  the 
appellation  was  meant  to  cover  was  never  properly  ascertained  during  tte 
following  times:  the  English  afterwards  contendin<r  that  Nova  Seotk 
and  Acadia  were  one  ;  the  French  maintaining  that  Acadia  was  a  séparais 
part  of  the  peninsula,  with  distinct  limits,  forming  a  portion  €i  Nmr 
France. 

Meantime  (1622)  Alexander  embarked  a  body  of  emigrants  to  begin 
a  settlement  with  ;  but  they  arrived  so  late  in  the  year,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  winter  in  Newfoundland.  In  spring,  1623,  they  set  sail  again, 
touched  at  Cape  Breton,  coasted  Acadia,  visiting  some  of  its  havens,  and 
at  length  reached  Cape  Sable.  There  finding  the  French  in  full  poesesmn 
of  the  place,  they  turned  helm  and  sailed  back  to  Britain  ;  on  their  arrival, 
giving  a  glowing  account  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  entire  oountij. 
Neither  this  year  nor  the  next  was  any  further  attempt  made.  James  I 
dying  in  1625,  Alexander  applied  to  his  successor  Charles  I  for  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  rights,  which  was  canted.  The  late  kino;,  who  had,  in  1611, 
established  a  minor  order  of  British  nobility  called  haronetSj  designed, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  to  confer  that  title  on  as  many  persons  as  could 
purchase  it  and  form  estates  in  the  new  colony  of  Nova  Scotia.  After  the 
return  of  the  emip:rants  in  1623,  nothing  was  done  in  the  matter  till  Charles 
ascended  the  throne.  When  that  king,  in  1628,  granted  to  Alexander  a 
charter  of  "  the  lordship  of  Canada,'*  he  granted  certain  tracts  of  land  in 
Acadia  to  various  persons,  who  were  to  be  called,  to  distinguish  them  fkom 
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Sa^ish  aod  Iriah  members  of  the  pre-exiflting  baronetage,  **  baroneta  of 
Nova  Scotia."  * 

At  this  time,  intestine  war  between  Catholics  and  Hngnenots  was 
nging  in  France.  La  Rochelle,  the  last  bulwark  of  the  latter,  being 
alosely  besieged,  an  English  fleet,  commanded  by  the  presumptuous  yet 
iaeapiible  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingh  m,  was  sent  for  their  intended  relief. 
The  til-managed  attempt  utterly  failed  :  Cardinal  Richelieu  took  La 
Bochelle,  and  the  position  of  Protestantism  in  France  became  one  of 
abjection.  Stung  by  his  defeat,  rather  than  moved  by  patriotic  feelings 
«r  by  r^ard  for  the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  Buckingham  persuaded 
bis  master  to  declare  war  against  Louis  XIIL  Hostilities  between  their 
iabjects,  forthwith  b^un  in  Europe,  soon  extended  to  those  of  America. 
A  fleet  of  war-vessels  was  equipped  in  England  to  invade  the  settlements 
of  New  France,  and  in  particular  to  attack  Quebec.  One  of  the  ships  was 
aoiamanded  by  David  Kertk.  a  master  mariner  of  Dieppe,  and  another 
by  Captain  Mitchell,  both  being  French  Protest  mts.  In  midsummer 
1628,  the  English  ships  reached  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence^  where  they 
«aptured  several  French  vessels,  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  peltry  traffic. 
Kertk.  arriving  «t  Tadousac,  wrote  a  very  civil  letter,  dated  July  8,  to 
Ckamplain,  admonishing  him,  that  as  famine  reigned  in  Quebec,  and  no 
aapplies  could  reach  it  by  sea,  the  entry  of  the  St.  Lawrence  being, 
blockaded  by  the  English  fl^'ct,  it  were  best  for  all  parties  that  the  place 
■hould  be  yielded  on  favorable  terms  being  accorded. 

Champlain,  judging  from  the  distance  between  him  and  Kertk,  that 
the  latter  was  not  so  ready  to  put  his  threats  in  execution  as  he  announced, 
tent  a  defiant  reply  to  the  summons  ;  although,  hud  Kertk  acted  at  once, 
rather  than  lost  time  in  parley,  he  might  have  attained  his  object  easily  ; 
Sot  the  garrison  of  Quebec  was  then  in  helpless  extreipity  In  order  to 
disguise  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  the  wily  governor  ostentatiously  feasted 
the  impressed  Basques  whom  Kertk  sent  to  deliver  his  minatiiry  missive: 
although  the  inhabitants  then  had  no  resources  whatever,  and  lived  upon 
seven  ounc^  of  bread  per  he;id  daily,  served  from  the  government  stores, 
the  latter  containing,  at  this  time,  not  more  than  50  lbs.  of  gunpowder. 
When  the  messengers  returned  to  Kertk  with  Cliamplain's  letter,  and 
answered  the  questions  that  were  probably  put  to  them,  that  officer,  dis- 
trusting the  reports  he  had  previously  received  of  the  state  of  Quebec,. 

•  The  translator  is  answerable  for  all  the  above  particulars  reparHing  tb© 
origin  of  *' baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,*'  subslitiite»!  for  those  given  by  M.  Oarneaib 
on  this  point  and  others  immediately  following,  which  are  either  quiie  incorrect,. 
Off  at  best  iaexacu— JB. 
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«ioniroyud  all  the  vessels  He  had  at  Tadonsao,  and  returned  to  the  lower 
tiNurentian  waters. 

Hhortly  afterwards,  Roqueniont  arrived  in  the  gnlf,  and  was  enoneowij 
Informed,  as  he  entered  it,  by  natives  whom  he  met,  that  Quebec  had 
btxm  taken  by  the  English.  Doubting  the  evil  news,  howeyer,  pease 
having  been  re-established  when  he  left,  he  despatched  eleven  of  bis  men, 
in  a  light  vessel,  to  Quebec,  for  more  reliable  information.  Scarcely  liad 
this  bark  set  out,  than  the  people  in  her  sighted  six  vessels  bearing  Englirii 
colors  ;  and  next  day,  they  heard  a  brisk  cannonade.  It  proceeded  from  the 
guns  of  Kertk's  and  Roquemont's  ships,  then  in  close  action.  The  latter 
had  been  chased,  and  were  easily  captured  afler  a  short  opposition  ;  they 
were,  in  fact,  almost  unmanageable  in  fight,  being  loaded  to  the  gunwale 
with  supplies,  and  necessarily  crowded  with  unwarlike  passengers.  It 
appeared  that  Koquemont  rather  sought  than  avoided  this  irreparable 
calamity,  for  such  it  proved,  as  being  the  real  mediate  cause  of  the  surrender 
of  Quebec,  although  that  untoward  event  did  not  take  place  till  next  year. 

The  governor,  having  had  his  mind  prepared  for  the  intelligence  brought 
him  of  the  capture  of  Roqucmont's  ships  by  what  he  already  knew,  bore 
the  shock  with  his  accustomed  equanimity,  and  set  about  making  the  means 
of  subsistence  still  loft  go  as  far  as  possible.  Unfortunately,  the  year's 
returns  from  the  small  patches  of  land  under  cultivation  proved  unwontedly 
scanty.  He  despatched  agents  to  buy  as  much  provisions  from  the  natives 
as  they  were  willing  to  part  with  ;  and  sent  a  number  of  others  to  winter 
with  the  Indians,  so  that  there  would  be  fewer  mouths  to  consume  the 
almost  exhausted  government  stores. 

After  everv  precaution  taken,  however,  the  suffering  from  privation  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  during  the  following  five  or  six  months,  must 
have  been  very  great;  for  it  is  recorded  that  no  sooner  had  the  snow 
disappeared  from  the  ground,  than  numbers  of  those  whom  want  had  not 
quite  prostrated,  went  forth  to  the  contiguous  wilderness,  to  search  for  roctB^ 
&c.,  to  keep  life  in  their  own  bodies  or  in  those  of  their  families. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  Champlain  seemed  to  rise  superior  to  evil 
fate.  Personally,  he  set  the  example  of  patience  under  extreme  privation, 
while  he  gave  encouraging  assurances,  which  he  could  hardly  have  put 
trust  in  himself,  that  plenty  would  soon  return  ;  as  doubtless  vessels 
freighted  with  abundant  supplies,  would  soon  arrive  from  France.  But 
days,  weeks,  months,  glided  on,  and  they  came  not.  The  season  of  starva- 
tion continued  through  part  of  the  spring,  with  nearly  as  much  suffering 
as  in  the  previous  winter,  and  was  now  being  prolonged  during  the  first 
months  of  summer.     Every  wood,  for  many  leagues  round  the  city,  having 
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been  thoroughly  ransacked  for  petty  edibles,  the  sufferers  had  become 
utterly  despondent,  when  all  were  roused  into  glad  expectation  on  hearing 
that  three  inward-bound  vessels  were  near,  and  had  been  signaled  behind 
Pointe-Lévi.  The  joy  at  their  presence  was  short-lived.  They  were 
English  ships  of  war,  commanded  by  Louis  and  Thomas  Kertk,  sent  on 
by  the  admiral  their  brother;  who  sailed  from  England  with  a  second 
expedition,  but  had  tarried  at  Tadousac  with  a  larger  number  of  vessels. 
No  thought  was  entertained  now  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  but  to 'give  up 
the  city,  on  the  most  favorable  conditions  that  its  foes  would  be  persuaded  to 
concede.  They  entered  its  gates,  and  took  possession  on  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  July,  1629.  Louis  Kertk,  who  installed  himself  as  English  gover- 
nor, treated  the  citizens  with  kindness, — and,  it  may  be  presun^ed,  supplied 
the  more  pressing  bodily  wants  of  the  people  whose  ruler  he  had  become. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  a  majority  of  colonists  concluded 
to  remain  in  the  country. 

It  was  to  be  kept  in  view,  also,  that  the  taking  of  Quebec  did  not 
neoeasarily  include  the  loss  of  New  France,  for  several  places  in  Acadia 
were  at  this  time  occupied  by  the  French  :  and  the  island  of  Cape-Breton, 
saddenly  lost  for  a  moment,  was  almost  as  soon  to  be  recovered  ;  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  narrate  presently. 

Thomas  Kertk,  accompanied  by  Champlain,  passed  to  Tadousac,  there 
to  take  passage  for  Europe.  In  the  descent  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  they 
met  M.  de  Caen,  then  steering  towards  Quebec  a  ship  loaded  with  provi- 
sions. Thomas  Kertk  attacked  and  captured  it  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
Champlain  embarked  for  England,  where,  having  arrived,  he  repaired  to 
London,  and  reported  to  the  French  ambassador  there  resident  what  had 
latdy  taken  place  in  Canada  ;  urging  upon  him  the  propriety  of  demanding 
the  restitution  of  Quebec,  its  capture  having  been  effected  two  months  after 
the  termination  of  the  short  war  between  the  two  nations.  In  fact,  but 
for  the  understanding  that  no  further  hostilities  would  be  tolerated,  on 
either  side,  the  city  would  have  been  ro-inforced  before  the  recent  inroad 
of  the  Kertks,  as  the  directors  of  the  Company  had  given  orders  that 
transports  bound  for  Canada  should  rendezvous  at  Brouage  or  La  Rochelle, 
and  take  convoy  under  commander  de  Razilli,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
CBOort  them  in  safety  to  Quebec.  Peace,  however,  having  been  proclaimed, 
this  arrangement  was  countermanded,  the  royal  ships  being  recalled  to  exact 
satisfaction  for  some  wrong  inflicted  on  French  subjects  by  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco.  Forty  days  were  lost  while  this  change  was  impending  ;  and 
Razilli  not  appearing,  the  Company's  vessels  set  out,  in  the  month  of  June, 
for  America,  under  the  convoy  of  Captain  Daniel.     Arrived  in  American 
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witers,  DanieVs  ship  was  separated  from  De  Cafio'i  vwkIs  by  a  tempait 
when  near  Newfoundland  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  met  by  mi 
Bn^ish  armed  vessel,  which  prepared  to  attack  him,  bnt  the  captain  of 
the  latter,  on  a  near  view  noting  the  formidable  look  of  DanieFs  ship, 
which  carried  16  gnns,  wonld  gladly  have  sheered  off;  bnt  the  mcdittted 
iight  was  prevented,  and  his  vessel  became  a  prise  to  the  French. 

After  this  oiiptnre,  Captain  Daniel,  instead  of  seeking  ont  the  Company's 
transports,  which,  he  concluded,  would  by  this  time  have  reached  their 
port,  chan<red  his  course  and  steered  for  the  Orand-Cibou,  on  the  easten 
eoast  of  Cape- Breton,  expecting  to  obtain  news  from  Quebec.  There  he 
learned  that  Lord  James  Stuart,  with  three  armed  vessels,  had  tokAi 
possession,  two  months  previously,  of  a  fishing-buss  from  St  Jean-de-Lvi  ; 
thi  he  had  sent  this  vessel,  along  with  two  of  his  own,  to  Port- Royal; 
Mid  that  his  lordship,  in  the  remaining  ship,  had  gone  to  Portaaz-Buleineiy 
and  there  erected  a  fort,  pretending  that  Cape-Breton  belonged  to  EngUuid. 
Thus  apprised,  Daniel  decided  on  capturing  Stuart's  fort,  and  do  whatever 
else  were  expedient  for  maintaining  French  snpremacy  in  the  isUnd.  He 
arrived  before  the  stronghold  in  September,  and,  immediately  landing  ftS 
of  his  men  well  armed,  proceeded  to  scale  the  works.  The  struggle  wm 
both  violent  and  prolonged  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  courage  displayed  by  iti 
defenders,  the  place  was  captured,  and  several  of  the  garrison,  along  with 
its  chief,  taken  prisoners. 

Daniel  razed  this  fort  entirely  ;  but  proceeded  to  construct  another,  at 
the  entry  of  the  river  Orand-Cibou,  armed  with  eight  guns,  and  garrisoned 
by  38  men.  Leaving  here  also  Fathers  Vimont  and  Vieuxpont,  he  set 
■ail  to  France.  Having  reached  the  English  shores,  he  landed  42  (^  his 
prisoners  at  Falmouth,  and  bore  the  rest,  21  in  number,  including  Lord 
James  Stuart,  to  Dieppe  * 

Whilst  Kertk  was  taking  Quebec,  and  his  lieutenant  losing  Cape-Breton, 
the  French  located  in  the  southern  region  of  Acadia  were  engaged  is 
repelling  the  attacks  made  by  two  vessels  of  war  commanded  by  Clande 
de  la  Tour,  a  French  Protestant  who  had  lately  taken  service  in  the  royal 
navy  of  En  .land.  This  enterprising  man,  owner  of  a  large  fortune,  had 
been  taken  prisoner  in  one  of  Roqucmont's  vessels  and  carried  to  London, 
where  he  was  well  received  at  Court.     While  in  England,  he  married  one 

*  Ghnniplain  :  Memoir  appended  to  the  edition  of  1633.  GaptaÎD  Stoart^i 
•hip  prohnbly  made  part  of  the  fleet  of  admiral  Kertk,  who,  according  to  tbs 
report  of  Haliburton,  subd'ied  Cape-Breton  without  resistance,  and  built  a  fort 
in  the  island,  before  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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ft  Ihe  Qiaids  of  honor  to  the  Queen,*  and  was  created  a  baronet  of  Note 
Sootia.  Having  thereby  obtained  a  concession  of  territory  as  a  species 
of  fief,  in  that  province,  situated  near  St.  John's  river,  he  made  :  m 
toan«rement  with  Sir  William  Alexander  to  found  a  settlement  there, 
wiih  emigrants  from  Scotlmd.  The  ungrateful  duty  also  devolved 
opon  him,  meanwhile,  of  attempting  to  bring  his  own  son  under  8ub>> 
MisHon  ;  the  latter,  true  to  his  country's  cause,  being  in  command  of  â 
Freoch  fbrt  at  the  Cape  de  Sable.f 

In  order  to  bring  this  about,  two  English  shipa-of-war  were  put  under 
Vm  orders,  with  which  he  set  sail,  accompanied  by  his  youthful  spouse. 
Arrived  at  his  destination,  he  demanded  an  interview  of  his  son  ;  whick 
being  granted,  he  vaunted  the  flattering  reception  he  had  met  with  in 
Si^and,  and  the  honors  that  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  its  King.  He 
tken  promised  that  similar  distinctions  and  advanta  es  to  those  himself 
enjoyed  would  be  extended  to  young  La  Tour,  if  he  would  continue  in 
command  of  the  fort,  but  hold  it  as  an  English  not  as  a  French  possession, 
with  the  rank  and  title  of  a  knight,  which  he  now  had  in  charge  to  aocord« 
Tbe  young  man  made  this  noble  reply  :  "  If  those  who  sent  you  on  this 
oTraiid  think  me  capable  of  betraying  my  country,  even  at  the  solicitatioii 
of  ft  parent,  they  have  greatly  mistaken  me.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
yorehise  the  honors  now  offered  me  by  committing  a  crime.  I  do  not 
mdenralue  the  proffer  now  made  me  by  the  King  of  Kngland  :  but  the 
prniee  in  whose  service  I  am  is  quite  able  to  reward  me  ;  and  whether  he  do 
ID  or  not,  the  inward  consciousness  of  my  fidelity  to  him  will  be  in  itself 
a  reoompense  to  me.  The  King  of  France  has  confided  the  defence  of 
iàÔB  place  to  me  ;  and  I  shall  maintain  it,  if  attacked,  till  my  latest  breath." 
Alter  this  repulse,  the  father  retired  to  his  ship  ;  but  did  not  desist  from 
fuiher  attempts  to  shake  the  faithfulness  of  the  young  man.  FIc  addressed 
to  him  ft  letter  written  in  the  most  pressing  terms,  and  couched  in  a  tender 
ilniin,  appealing  to  his  filial  regard.  But  this  letter  had  not  the  desired 
ofeet  Menaces  followed  ;  still  they  had  no  result.  He  then  disembarked 
his  soldiers  and  a  body  of  armed  seamen,  and  tried  to  carry  the  fort  by  a 
briok  nssault.  His  mi'U  were  repulsed  ;  and  several  other  attempts,  of  the 
like  kind,  during  two  days,  were  equally  unsuccessful.  His  peofile 
provoked  at  his  obstinacy,  refused  to  answer  his  c  ill  upon  them  for  further 
oibrts  to  take  the  place  ;  and  he  had  perforce  to  give  up  what  he  rashly 

•  Henrietta-Mnria,  youngest  daughter  of  Heory  IV  and  Mary  de  Medicis. — B. 

\  La  Tour,  junior,  in  a  memorial  {placet)  presented  to  Louiâ  Xill,  in  th^*  ,\ear 
1037,  bad  asked  for  a  command  in  Acadia.  How  well  worthy  he  was  of  the 
charge,  we  need  not  say.— ^. 
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undertook  to  do,  retiring  humiliated  even  less  by  t^e  defeat  itself,  than  hf 
the  reflection  that  he  had  sustained  it  in  a  contest  with  his  mother  oountij 
and  with  his  own  flosh  and  blood.  Not  daring  or  caring  to  re-appev 
either  in  Franco  or  England,  La  Tour  remained  in  Acadia  with  bk 
English  lady,  who  was  willing  to  share  his  evil  fortunes.  The  son,  judgnig 
it  improper  ever  to  admit  him  into  the  fort,  yet  pitying  him  still,  oauaed 
to  be  erected  in  its  vicinage  a  small  but  well  furnished  house,  wherein  he 
dwelt  for  several  years.  It  was  in  this  dwelling  he  was  visited  by  M.  Denis, 
author  of  "  the  Description  des  Côtes  de  l'Amérique,"  in  1635. 

The  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  English,  in  time  of  peace,  at  first  made 
a  considerable  sensation  in  Paris,  because  the  honor  of  the  nation  seemed 
to  have  been  affected  by  the  proceeding  ;  but,  when  the  question  wis 
debated  in  the  council  of  state,  whether  the  restitution  of  Quebec  should 
be  insisted  on,  opinions  were  divided.  It  was  urged,  by  some  of  the 
king's  advisers,  that  the  possession  of  a  rock  amid  a  wilderness  was  not 
worth  contending  for  ;  that  even  the  country,  for  which  it  served  as  i 
capital,  was  almost  uninhabitable  from  the  rigor  of  the  climate  ;  that  it  was 
too  vast  to  be  properly  peopled  without  draining  France  of  its  inhabitant  ; 
and  if  scantily  peopled,  of  what  value  was  it?  The  colonies  held  hj 
Portugal  in  South  America  and  India,  it  was  observed,  had  been  souroei 
of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength  to  that  kingdom  ;  Spain  had  visibly 
declined  in  importance  since  she  had  been  deprived  of  so  many  of  her 
most  enterprising  subjects  by  the  constant  drain  of  men  for  the  AmerieiB. 
Lastly,  it  was  urged,  by  the  same  councillors,  that  although  Charles  Y 
had  the  resources  of  the  German  empire,  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  of  the  Western  Indies,  at  his  command  ;  yel 
Francis  the  First,  monarch  of  a  kingdom  comparatively  of  small  extend 
and  having  scarcely  any  colonies,  was  able  to  make  head  against  him,  and, 
when  dying,  leave  to  his  successors  a  kingdom  at  least  as  extensive  as  he 
found  it.  "  Let  us  endeavor,  then,  rather  to  improve  Old  France,  than 
strive  to  found  a  New  France  in  the  most  unpromising  regions  of  tiie 
West."     Thus  reasoned  the  "  partisans  of  abandonment."* 

Those  who  argued  in  an  opposite  sense,  maintained  that  the  Canadian 
climate,  if  subject  to  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  was  salubrious;  that 
the  soil  was  fertile,  and  the  country,  if  properly  cultivated,  capable  of 
supplying,  in  abundance,  all  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and,  adverting  to  Ihe 
decline  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  they  intimated  that  the  injudiciou 
expulsion  of  the  Moorish -race  was  a  primary  cause  of  the  evil.     They 

•  Charlevoix. 
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raoinded  their  adversaries,  that  the  drain  of  men  from  France  for  America 
mm^  as  yet,  ahnosi  nominal  ;  that  the  few  soldiers  hitherto  sent  out  yearly 
w&n  mostly  invalids.  Then  the  produce  drawn  from  French  America 
was  really  considerable  :  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  alone  did  much  to 
flsrieh  the  kingdom,  and  formed  a  valuable  nursery  for  sailors  ;  adding, 
thafc^  as  the  woods  of  France  became  exhausted  of  timber,  she  had  at 
her  disposition,  if  she  chose,  the  largest  forests  in  the  world,  supplying 
wood  for  every  kind  of  construction,  or  as  fuel.  Lastly,  as  a  measure  of 
ealightened  national  polity,  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to  keep  a  firm 
bold  upon  New  France,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  enhanced  importance 
Sngland  had  gained  through  the  extent  and  populousness  of  her  American 
plantations.  The  sum  of  all  was  this  :  Demand,  at  once,  that  Quebec  be 
TCBtored  to  its  rightful  owners. 

These  latter  reasonings  had  much  cogency,  and  were  not  lost  upon  a 
mMJontj  of  the  councillors,  although  no  very  strong  decision  was  come  to 
either  way,  at  the  time.  As  for  the  inert  king  himself,  he  seemed  to  take 
fitUe  interest  in  this  matter,  as  was  the  case  in  too  many  others.  But 
his  chief  minister — who  regarded  the  English  irruption,  Raynal  remarks, 
m  a  kind  of  personal  injury  done  him,  he  being  nominal  patron  of  the 
Canadian  Society — did  not  accept  the  insult  offered  to  France  so  tamely. 
Aeoordingly,  he  instructed  the  king^s  ambassador  resident  at  the  English 
court  to  press  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  garrison  from  Quebec  ; 
as  also  that  New  France  generally  should  be  evacuated  by  any  other 
interlopers,  military  or  other,  of  the  same  nation  or  from  its  colonies. 
King  Charles  promised  that  all  this  should  be  done;  but  diplomatic  delays, 
aooidental  or  intended,  arining,  Richelieu,  by  way  of  quickening  the  alien 
negotiators,  equipped  a  fleet  of  six  armed  vessels,  which  he  put  under  the 
otders  of  commander  de  Razilli.  This  practical  hint  sufficed.  In  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  St.  Oermain-en-Laye,  signed  March  29, 1632,  the  govern- 
ment of  England  renounced  all  the  pretensions  that  had  ever  been  put 
fixrward  by  its  subjects  ;  and  pledged  itself  not  to  renew  any  such,  at  least 
so  long  as  the  peace  should  last.  "  We  may  date  from  this  treaty,"  says 
Chalmers,  *' the  commencement  of  a  long  series  of  evils  for  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  the  difficulties  with  the  provincials  afterwards,  and,  in 
some  measure,  the  success  of  the  American  Revolution." 

True  it  is,  .that  in  the  seed-beds  of  nations  and  growing  empires  the 
genns  of  change  are  sown  or  in  activity,  to  be  fully  developed  in  coming 
time.  The  proximity  of  the  French  tended  greatly  to  loosen  the  bands 
of  the  English  colonies  to  their  mother  country;  as  she  bore  with  them 
longer  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done,  because  the  flag  of  her  ancient 
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rival  floated  m  near  to  ber  poesessiom  ae  the  rook  of  QQ€l)eo,  aiid  nDiel 
under  its  shadow  so  many  barbarous  hordes  as  it  did.  To  make  head 
against  such  warlike  neighbors,  it  was  needful  to  be  armed  ;  and  we  kn«w 
that  an  armed  is  ever  more  exacting  than  an  unarmed  raoe.  Engtaai 
could  not  help  manifesting  liberality  in  the  case;  the  blood  shed  in  Imt 
eause  demanded  a  return,  and  colonial  freedom  was  thé  eompensatioB. 
Moreover,  British  colonists,  from  the  outset,  had  chosen  an  Amerioai 
koation,  because  of  the  perfect  freedom  they  counted  on  enjoying  then. 
Nothing  less  f^ould  have  contented  them  ;  and  England  was  wise  enough 
to  accord  to  an  exacting  son  what  he  demanded,  than  to  provdce  him  la 
oast  off  that  allegiance  to  her  which  he  might  have  transferred  to  mi 
alien  protectress.  The  neighborhood  of  the  French,  Uien,  was  £ivoraUt 
to  Anglo-American  liberty,  and,  in  the  end,  to  t  at  of  several  oth« 
nations;  but  by  mean?  of  a  concatenation,  none  of  the  links  in  the  chain 
being,  for  the  time,  perceptible  to  political  vision. 

The  course  of  the  war  terminated  in  1632,  exhibited  Frenchmen  ever 
in  armed  struggle  against  each  other,  and  constantly  rending  and  spoiling 
their  common  country  for  the  behoof  of  enemies  of  all  contending  parties. 

The  conduct  of  the  Huguenots  justified  the  predictions  of  the  Oatholiei^ 
who  insisted  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  colonies 
peopled  by  their  British  coreligionaries  ;  because,  on  the  smallest  missn- 
derstanding  arising  between  the  former  and  the  government  of  Uisir 
fatherland,  they  would  be  sure  to  join  the  latter,  and  thus  imperil  the 
continued  existence  of  New  Franoe.  The  affair  of  the  chevalier  de  h 
Tour  is  a  case  in  point.* 

*  The  translator,  on  reff  rring  to  the  first  edition  of  PUûUrirê  du  Canada  ^ 
M.  Garreau  (that  of  1845),  vol  I,  chap.  I,  pages  90  and  91,  finds  three  paif- 
graphs  most  of  the  seotences  in  which  hare  been  suppressed  or  greatly  modified 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  work.  He  has  thought  it  fitting  to  reproduce  them,  ai 
they  stood  at  first  : — 

**  In  forming  establishments  of  Protestants  in  the  New  World,  Oollg^f 
executed  patriotic  projects,  whieh  England  came  afterwards  to  profit  bj,  ani 
of  which  we  daily  see  the  immense  results.  The  admiral  desired  to  open  ip 
asylum  in  America  for  all  his  cu-eeparatists  from  the  established  religioD  of  Ui^ 
country  ;  whereby,  inhabiting  a  dependency  of  the  kingdom  and  forming  aa 
integral,  if  distant  part  of  one  extending  empire,  they  might  therein  aii^oy  tbs 
same  advantages  as  the  orthodox  peuple  of  their  commun  moibern^untiy. 
That  project  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  conceptions  of  modem  times  ;  aai 
aince  il  did  not  succeed,  alihougb  at  the  outset  supported  by  governoMOt  M^f^ 
was  because  the  Caibolic  party,  which  bad  always  predominating  influence  or« 
French  royalty,  constantly  oppoped  the  realization  of  Coligny's  views i  S0|i^> 
times  covertly,  sometimes  openly.    This  is  especially  true  of  the  state  of  thil|l 
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Shortly  after  the  treaty  of  St.  Gormain-en-Laye  was  oonoluded,  namely, 
on  the  13th  of  November  ensoing,  the  king  of  Franoe  in  oounoil  ordained 
the  "  Company  of  the  Hundred  Assooiators"  to  pay  40,000  livres  to  Marie 
and  Salomon  Langlois,  Raymond  de  la  Baldle,  Nicholas  Cann,  David 
Michel,  Paul  Languilles,  and  others,  for  having  seized  three  ships  sent  by 
M.  de  Caen  to  fish  upon  the  coasts  of  Canada. 

De  Thou,  the  friend  of  Cinq-Mars,  for  whom  he  lost  his  life  on  the 
scaffold,  was  the  judicial  reporter  of  the  royal  decree  issued  in  the  above 
case.  The  same  document  contains  the  name  of  "Cabot,  burgess  of 
Dieppe;*'  also  that  of  the  sieur  ^Duquesne,  naval  officer:'*  the  latter 
bdng  father  of  a  personage  whose  name  became  famous  in  the  after 
history  of  France  and  Canada. 

at  the  epoch  the  anoals  of  which  are  now  passing  under  our  review.  The  loag 
period  of  time  which  elapsed  from  the  expedition  of  Roherval  till  that  of  the 
marquis  de  la  Roche  in  Acadia,  ▲.  d.  1598,  was  entirely  taken  up  hjr  the  struggle 
France  had  to  maintain  against  the  powers  of  the  German  empire  and  Spain,  or 
hy  the  prolonged  and  sanguinary  wars  of  religion,  rendered  so  sadly  memorable 
through  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  and  which  wars  were  terminated 
by  the  treaty  of  Vervins.  During  all  this  space  of  time,  the  attention  of  the 
ahielb  of  the  state  was  absorbed  by  a  series  of  memorable  events,  the  effect  of 
wUoh  was  to  shako  the  French  empire  to  its  very  fonadationa.*'^^. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CANADA-ABORIGINAL  NATIONS. 

Namo  givon  to  tho  territories  first  discovored  in  North  America.— Frontien  of  the  sereiml 
colonics  imperfectly  defined  ;  this  indeflniteneas  the  cause  of  many  contestations. — Synop- 
sis of  tho  native  populations  of  North  America,  particularly  of  the  tribes  of  Canada.— 
Estimate  of  their  numbers,— Account  of  their  persons,  their  dress,  their  implementi  of 
war,  &c.— Their  modes  of  hostilities,  of  hunting,  &c.— Their  governmental  polity.— Natue 
of  their  religious  notions.— Of  their  diviners.— Of  their  regard  for  the  dead;  their  manner 
of  sepulture  ;  their  festivals.—  Their  figurative  oratory.— Formation  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages; tho  aborigines  were  ignorant  of  letters.—  Synthetic  nature  of  Indian  speeeh.— 
Intellectual  qualities  of  the  race.—  Their  origin  :  question  discussed,  whether  they  are 
deecendants  of  nations  which  had  attained  to  civilisation. 

When  Europeans  b^an  to  pour  into  America,  they  gave  to  the  yariooB 
countries  they  entered  the  general  denomination  of  temB  novŒy  or  New- 
foundlands. From  the  time  of  Francis  I,  that  name  indicated  the  ref^ons 
afterwards  known  as  Florida,  Canada,  and  Labrador,  as  well  as  the  island 
which  then,  as  now,  bears  the  above  designation.  But  when  the  difièrent 
countries  became  better  known,  and  were  oftener  visited,  they  had  assigned 
to  them  particular  appellations,  which  distinguished  each  from  all  the 
others  ;  still  those  names  were  often  changed,  and  always  wrongly  applied, 
while  the  territories  they  designated  were  of  uncertain  limitation.  The 
confusion  thence  resulting  became,  in  the  sequel,  the  cause,  often  of 
dissensions,  sometimes  of  wars,  between  France,  England,  and  Spain, 
concerning  their  territorial  rights  or  pretensions  to  debateable  lands  in 
America. 

Early  in  the  17th  century,  the  appellation  "  New  France  "  was  given 
to  a  vast  region  which  now  comprises  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory, 
Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  countries  now  known  as  the  United  States.* 

•  Lescarbot  gives  to  New  France  a  still  greater  extent  :  "  Our  Nouvelle  Fnmu^^* 
lays  he,  "  is  composed  of  all  the  western  territories  on  the  hither  side  of  tibe 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  and,  downwards,  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  To  the  southward, 
it  reaches  as  far  as  the  Antilles.  Its  eastern  parts  are  bordered  by  the  North 
Sea;  ^^^%  to  the  north,  it  adjoins  the  glacial  region  called  Terra  Incognita^  from 
the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  Arctic  Pole.''  But  these  boundaries  were  more  imagia- 
^  tbau  real  ;  since  in  Lescarbot's  time,  eyen  the  entire  valley  of  the  St.  Law- 
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At  that  time,  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Sootia  began  to  take  t^e  name  of 
Cadie,  Aoadioy  or  Acadia  ;  and  the  territorial  term  "Canada"  already  was  • 
not  only  the  appellation  of  the  oountry  we  nowinhabit,  but  a  name  that, 
in  an  extended  sense,  covered  a  much  larger  region  than  the  united  pro* 
yinces  to  which  it  now  solely  applies. 

New  F&anob,  before  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  valley  of 
which  the  forcing  collective  appellation  was  extended,  comprised,  there- 
fore, the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  that  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  St. 
Lawrence,  which  has  a  course  of  more  than  700  leagues  (over  2000  miles) 
takes  its  source,  under  the  name  of  the  "  River  St.  Louis,"  in  lat.  48^ 
30^  N.,  long.  93^  W.*  on  the  great  central  plateau  whence  descends  the 
Mississippi,  (but  which  takes  a  southern  course  ending  in  the  bay  of 
Mexico,)  and  other  rivers,  of  northern  course,  flowing  into  Hudson's 
Bay.  The  Laurentian  valley,  making  a  bend  as  if  to  clip  Lake  Erie, 
descends,  by  successive  stages,  from  the  plateau  above  noted  ;  which  table- 
land, like  most  other  re^ons  of  the  northern  continent  of  America,  is 
not  much  elevated  above  the  water-level.  In  two  localities  only  does  the 
St.  Lawrence  lose  its  gentle  and  uniform  slope.  At  Niagara,  its  mass 
&lls,  in  sheer  descent,  160  feet  ;  and  just  below  Lake  Ontario,  its  swift 
and  turbulent  waters  dash  foamingly  over  a  rooky  bed,  which  obstructs 
navigation  between  Kingston  and  Montreal. 

The  valley  of  t^e  St.  Lawrence  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  a  mountain 
chain  now  called,  collectively,  "  the  Laurentides  ;"  which  commencing  in 
Labrador,  form  a  line  prolonged  to  the  farthest  region  of  Lake  Superior.f 
The  bases  of  the  Laurentian  heights  are  washed  by  the  stream  whose  name 
they  take,  as  fiir  down  as  Cape  Torment  (30  miles  below  Quebec),  where 
they  rise  to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  They  traverse  the  bank  of  the 
river  Ottawa,  above  the  Chats  Lake,  and  shut  in  Lake  Huron  on  its 

rence  was  not  satisfactorilj  known.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  habitable  or 
nninhabitable  portions  of  North  America,  whether  continental  or  insular,  with 
the  exception  of  Me^co,  were  not  boldly  claimed  as  sections  of  "  New  France." 

*  Keefér.  ["  If  we  consider  Lake  Superior  as  the  true  source  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  length  of  the  riTer,  including  a  curved  line  drawn  through  the  centre 
of  that  lake  and  extending  to  Gape  Roziôre  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
is  1869  miles."    National  Cyclopedia.]— B. 

f/None  of  the  Laurentides  attain  so  high  an  elevation  as  to  form  a  bulwark 
against  t^e  fk^eiing  g^es  descending  from  the  arctic  regions.  Gape  Torment, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  our  mountains,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  but  2000  (bet 
Jiigh  ;  and  in  the  Saguenay  country,  where  the  face  of  the  territory  is  often 
rugged,  the  hill  summits  do  not  range  higher  than  from  200  to  1000  feet  above 
the  sea-leveL 
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northern  side.  The  All^hanies,  the  summits  of  which  aie  TÎsible  from 
Quebec  heights,  enclose  this  basin  as  £ur  as  Lake  Ohamplain.  The 
All^hany  range,  starting  from  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  follows  the  oourw 
of  the  river,  at  from  six  to  eight  leagues  distance  in  the  canton  of 
Bimouski,  where  its  highest  peaks  attain  a  height  of  4000  feet;  deflecting 
to  the  south  of  Lake  Champlain,  it  traverses  the  Hudson  valley,  and 
continues  as  far  as  Virginia. 

Recent  surveys  of  the  five  principal  lakes  of  North  America,  four  of 
which  part  Canadian  from  United  States  territory,  ^ves  us  a  pretty  exaet 
account  of  their  respective  superficial  areas.  Thus  Lake  Superior  10 
(following  its  curvature)  435  miles  long  and  160  broad,  with  a  medium 
depth  of  988  feet;  its  water-line  is  627  feet  above  the  sea-level;  and  its 
whole  area  is  about  32,000  sq.  m.  Lake  Michigan  is  360  miles  long  and 
108  wide,  area  23,000  sq.  m.,  depth  800  feet,  elevation  587  feet  Lake 
Huron  is  260  miles  long  and  160  wide,  area  20,000  sq.  m.,  depth  800 
feet,  elevation  574  feet.  These  may  be  called  the  upper  lakes  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  The  two  lower  are  not  so  extensive.  The  greatesi 
length  of  Lake  Erie  is  250  miles  and  its  breadth  80,  mean  depth  84  fee^ 
elevation  564  feet  The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Ontario  is  180  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  65,  mean  depth  500  feet,  elevation  265  feet  Thii 
total  length  of  all  five  as  a  continuous  water-way,  including  intennediale 
channels,  is  1,612  miles,  with  an  aggr^te  superficial  area  of  more  than 
90,000  square  miles.* 

These  lakes,  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Gul^ 
are  of  colossal  magnitude,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  land-xc|^OB 
which  encloses  them.  Northward  are  mysterious  forests  of  unknown 
limits  ;  to  the  west,  is  much  unappropriated  woodland  ;  while  on  tht 
southern  side,  is  the  territory  of  a  republic  which  much  ezoeeds  aD 
Europe  in  extent.  To  the  eastward,  again,  is  the  ocean,  parted  into  tht 
fog-beset,  storm-vexed,  and  iceberg-encumbered  seafl  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador.     Infinity  itself  seems  to  reign  over  our  frontier. 

Geologically,  Canada  is  seated  on  an  immense  couch  of  granite,  tht 
elevations  of  which  form  the  frame  of  its  highest  mountains  :  cropping 

•  For  these  data  the  author  accredits  Mr.  Keefer.  Thej  diflfor  coBsiderably, 
as  to  the  saperficial  area  of  the  five  great  lakes,  from  all  others  we  have  aeaa. 
IL  Gameaa  does  not  giye,  it  will  be  observed,  the  area  of  lakes  Bria  and 
Ontario.  The  writers  of  the  NatwtuU  Cyclopedia  (art  Canada),  aver  that  tkt 
waters  of  Lake  Superior  coyer  more  than  43,000  square  miles  ;  Lake  Han», 
16.600;  Lake  Michigan,  13,600;  Lake  Srie,  10,900;  Lake  Ontario»  ISpflOft. 
Total,  above  96,600  square  milea.— i^. 
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oat  at  Lake  Saperior,  Lake  Huion,  KiDgston,  and  elsewhere,  in  the 
upper  proTinoe  ;  at  the  Biver  St  Maurice,  Beauport^  Tadoosao,  Kamon- 
naka,  in  Labrador,  &c.  This  bed  of  granite  is  overlaid  with  many  kinds 
of  rocks;  those  most  abounding  being  schists,  limestone,  and  sandstone.* 

Canada  is  rich  in  ores  of  iron.  Several  iron  mines  are  worked  ;  among 
others  those  of  Three  Rivers,  L.  C,  (where  the  metal  produced  excels 
tha  Swedish,)  and  of  Marmora,  U.  C.  Copper,t  cine,  lead,  titanium, 
and  mercury  are  found  at  intervals  in  small  quantities  ;  but  explorations, 
now  in  progress,  will  disclose  further  our  métallurgie  riches.  The  French 
administrators  of  olden  Canada  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject  :  their 
ej^reni  discovered  most  of  the  mines  mentioned  by  existing  geologists 

The  soil  of  Canada  is  generally  fertile.  It  is  especially  so  in  its  upper 
region»  where  its  milder  climate  enables  the  cultivators  to  raise  large 
qmantities  of  wheat,  some  of  which  is  superior  to  any  grown  elsewhere 
upon  this  continent.  But  the  Alleghany  and  Laurentian  highlands 
greatly  abridge  the  cultivable  surface  of  the  Canadas.  Nevertheless, 
their  ^abundant  watershed  much  promotes  the  fertility  of  the  valley-lands 
and  bwer  levels. 

By  some  convulsion  of  nature,  the  Laurentides,  which  in  the  Si^enay 
region  are  from  12  to  15  leagues  broad,  have  been  refb  in  two  ;  and  io 
the  ravine  thus  formed,  flow  the  Saguenay  waters,  which  are  1000  feet 
deep  in  some  places,  and  shut  in  by  nearly  perpendicular  rocks. 

The  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  being  of  angular  form  with  its  apex 
totned  toward  the  south,  its  two  extremities,  terminating  almost  in  the 
nme  latitude,  make  its  average  calorific  temperature  tolerably  equal.  The 
m^irÎTntim  intcusity  of  oold  at  Quebec  is  30^  F.  below  zero  (62^  under 
the  freeaing  point),  and  that  of  summer  heat  97  to  104^  F.  in  the  shade. 
At  the  Jfoot  of  Lake  Erie,  the  mercury  sometimes  fidls,  in  mid-winter,  to 
20^  below  aero.  The  intensest  heat  seldom,  if  ever  indicates  a  higher 
pcnnt  than  103""  F. 

*  The  ancient  sea-margins  observed  in  the  central  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
which  in  some  places  are  recognisable  at  a  great  elevation,  from  a  subject  for 
interesting  speculation.  The  aspect  of  the  country  between  Montreal  and  Gape 
Torment,  some  200  miles  long  and  of  about  3000  square  miles  superficial  area, 
sajrs  Sir  William  Logan,  "  presents  a  varied  surface  rising  in  many  places  by 
abnipt  steps  (the  marks  of  ancient  sea-margins)  into  successive  terraces,  some 
of  which  are  firom  200  to  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  These  terraces 
aie  occapied  by  extensive  beds  of  clay  and  sand.**— B. 

t  Copper  ore  has  been  found  in  abundance  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  and 
Baperior;  while,  more  recently  (1860),  rich  views  of  the  same  have  been  found 
al  Acton,  àc,  in  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Lower  Oanada.— B. 
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The  difference  of  climate  between  the  proyinces,  lower  and  nppèit,  inH 
be  best  estimated  by  comparing  the  duration  of  their  winters,  and  noting 
the  nature  and  amount  of  their  several  products.  The  inhabited  regions 
of  the  two  Canadas,  says  Bouchette,  are  situated  between  the  42nd  and 
48th  durées  of  north  latitude.  Judging  by  their  distance  from  the 
equator  and  the  north  pole,  we  should  expect  that  their  relative  climatic 
conditions  would  be  similar  to  those  of  southern  and  central  Europe  ; 
whereas  their  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are,  the  former  more  intense,  ibe 
latter  more  severe.  At  Quebec,  lat.  46^  48'  49",  apples  are  grown  in 
abundance,  but  neither  grapes  nor  peaches  ripeii  ;  at  Montreal,  all  three 
attain  to  maturity.  At  Toronto,  these  fruits,  along  with  the  apricot,  grow 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  acacia,  which  may  not  brook  the  chances 
of  out-door  temperature  at  Quebec,  stands  the  cUmate,  if  indifferently,  of 
Montreal  ;  but  constantly  meets  the  eye  as  we  ascend  towards  Detroit* 

At  Quebec,  and  region  around  that  city,  winter  usually  sets  in  about  the 
25th  November,  and  lasts  till  the  25th  April  ;  the  latter  being  the  under- 
stood day  when  field  labor  ought  to  be  resumed.  Snow  lies  on  the  ground 
fully  five  months,  and  is  usually  from  three  to  four  feet  deep  in  the  woods. 
At  Moûtreal,  the  winter  is  three  or  four  weeks  shorter,  and  leas  snow  falls. 
In  Lower  Canada,  during  most  of  winter,  wheel  carriages  are  superseded 
by  sledges  ;  but  in  the  upper  province,  their  usefril  employment  is  confined 
to  a  space  of  seven  or  eight  weeks.  Upon  the  whole,  the  climate  of  the 
Canadas  is  salubrious,  and  favorable  to  longevity .f 

The  excessive  cold  experienced  in  the  Lower  Laurentian  region  is 
apparently  caused  less  by  latitudinal  conditions  than  through  the  absence 
of  bigh  niountains  from  its  northern  sides.  The  vicinage,  too,  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  which  polar  winds  traverse  before  reaching  the  lower  parts  of  the 
river  vidley,  where  they  arrive  charged  with  icy  evaporation  from  the 


*  The  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Paris,  at  an  early  date,  occupied  itself  with 
Oanadian  Natural  History.  Its  members  requested  Louis  XIY,  in  1707,  to 
engage  Dr.  Sarrazin,  a  French  regimental  surgeon  who  had  come 'out  with  some 
military  twenty  years  before,  to  send  a  collection  of  plants  to  the  Jardin-du-Roi, 
and  the  king  complied  with  their  wishes.  Sarrazin  was  a  man  of  great  accom- 
plishments.   He  died  at  Quebec,  in  1734,  aged  seventy  years. 

t  Persons  who  emigrate  to  Ganada  after  middle  age,  from  Britain,  find  its 
climatic  vicissitudes  rather  trying  to  their  constitutions;  and  the  mortality 
among  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  (even  those  bom  of  Oanadian  parents,) 
is  considerably  higher  than  in  Great  Britain.  Authority  :  Dr.  Archibald  Hall, 
Montreal.— B. 
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of  Labrador,  donbtlesB  adds  to  the  rigor  of  the  atmosphere  daring  our 
▼inters.* 

The  aurora  borealis  illuminates  the  nocturnal  sky  of  Canada  with  a 
brilliancy  and  yariety  of  play^  especially  during  its  autumnal  and  winter 
months,  unknown,  at  the  present  day  at  least,  in  any  part  of  northern 
Europe.  It  is  now  believed  that  this  meteoric  phenomenon  is  of  electric 
origin  ;  and  this  opinion  is  all  the  more  probable,  because  of  the  peculiar 
rustling  noise,  similar  to  that  of  a  stiff  silken  tissue  put  in  movement, 
which  often,  if  not  always,  accompanies  the  luminous  appearances. 

The  Aborioinbs. — When  the  territories  of  Canada  were  discovered, 
thej  were  found  to  be  inhabited  by  numerous  nomade  tribes,  belonging  to 
three  out  of  the  eight  great  families  of  savages  who  occupied  the  region 
between  the  Mississippi^  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Esquimaux  country  ;  namely, 
the  Algonquins,  Hurons,  Sioux,  Cherokees,  Catawbas,  Uchées,  Natchei, 
Mobiles,  &o.  These  were  considered  substantive  races,  because  each  spoke 
a  language  bearing  no  analogy  with  that  of  the  others,  and  which  was 
not  understood  by  others  when  spoken  :  whereas,  although  many  idioms 
existed  among  the  different  tribes  forming  a  part  of,  or  connected  with  a 
nation  using  what  might  be  called  a  native  mother  tongue,  yet  the  indivi- 
duals of  each  tribe  composing  a  nation,  however  ùlt  apart,  could  under- 
stand the  language  of  every  other  tribe  of  that  nation  ;  while  they  could 
not  communicate  with  the  men  of  an  alien  nation. f 

This  aggregation  of  uncivilised  men  was  thus  distributed  over  the  ex- 
tent of  territory  we  have  pointed  out  : — The  Mobiles  possessed  all  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  northern  continent,  from  the  bay  of  Mexico  to 
the  river  Tennessee  and  Cape  Fear.  The  Uchées  and  Natchez  (the  latter, 
not  a  numerous  body,  being  wedged  in,  as  it  were,  by  the  former)  ;  the 
Natchez  having  a  small  country,  bordered  by  the  Mississippi  ;  the  Uchées, 
more  serried  towards  the  west,  joining  on  to  the  Cherokees.  The  country 
of  the  Cherokees  was  equidistant  from  the  bay  of  Mexico,  Lake  Erie,  the 
Adantic,  and  the  Mississippi.  That  nation  had  for  neighbors,  the  Mobiles 

*  None  of  the  Laarentides  are  of  surpassing  height.  Gape  Torment,  among 
the  most  considerable,  rises  2000  feet  above  the  water  level.  In  the  highlands 
of  the  Sagnenay,  the  eminences  range  between  200  and  1000  feet  onlj.  Oaptain 
Bayfield  sajs  that  the  culminating  point  of  the  range  is  near  Lake  Superior, 
and  rises  to  a  height  of  2100  feet. 

t  Jnst  as  the  Celtic  race  in  the  Scots  Highlands  understand  the  Erse  or  Irish 
language,  although  it  is  spoken  and  printed  differently  from  the  Scots  Erse  or 
Gaelic  *,  neither  being  intelligible  to  the  Anglo-Scotian  or  Hiberno-Sazon  people 
of  Britain.— B. 
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and  Uohëes  to  the  north,  the  Catawbas  to  the  east.  The  Oatawbas  poMes- 
sed  a  country  of  small  extent,  to  the  south  of  the  Mobiles  and  to  the  wert 
of  the  Cherokees.  The  great  family  of  Algonquins  posseeed  nearly  a 
noiety  of  North  America,  eastward  of  the  Mississippi.  Their  territocy 
joined  that  of  the  Mobiles  on  the  south  side,  and  extended  northward  to 
tlie  Esquimaux  regions,  over  the  breadth  between  the  Mississippi  and  tiie 
Atlantic,  a  superficies  of  60  durées  of  longitude  and  20  of  latitude.* 

The  Hurons,  whose  real  name  has  been  variously  written  TendatB, 
Ouendats,  Wyandots,  and  Yendot9,t  but  to  whom  the  early  French 
oolonists  gave  the  appellation  we  now  know  them  by,  and  which  is  derived 
from  our  term  hure,  because  of  the  rugged  locks  of  unkempt  hair  of  the 
people  of  that  race  ;  the  Hurons,  we  say,  lived  amidst  the  Algonquins, 
on  the  margins  of  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario.  The  Sioux,  whose 
vast  country  was  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  occupied  a  small  oounlzy 
to  the  eastward  of  Lake  Michigan.  Thus,  as  New  France  comprehended 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  all  the  lakes  out  of  which  it  flows,  it  induded 
a  part  of  three  aboriginal  "  nations,  ''  who  spoke  the  Sioux,  Algonquin, 
and  Huron  languages,  or  three  mother  tongues  of  the  Indians.  Originally, 
the  Algonquin  dialect  was  spoken  in  the  Lake  Champlain  district,  and  in  tlie 
southern  Ottawa  region  extending  to  the  north  ;  but  in  the  sequel,  migrations 
of  tribes  speaking  other  dialects,  spread  these  in  divers  parts  of  Canada. 

The  principal  tribes  speaking  Algonquin  in  New  France  were,  to  the 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Micmacs  or  SouViquois,  whom  occupied 
Nova  Scotia^  J  Gaspé  and  islands  adjacent  :  a  small  tribe,  their  number 
never  exceeding  4000.  The  Etcheniins,  who  inhabited  the  seaboard 
countries,  and  the  territory  watered  by  the  rivers  St.  John  and  Ste.  Croix. 
The  Abenaquis,  who  were  located  between  the  Micmacs  and  the  Etohemins, 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  New  England,  and  the  Iroquois.  The  Sokokis,  a 
mongrel  race,  were  refugees  from  English  colonies,  living  under  French 
protection. 

To  the  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  were  : — The  Montagnais,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Saguenay  and  Lake  St.  John  ;  the  Papinachois,  the  Bersiamites, 
the  Hedgehogs,  and  several  other  tribes.     The  Algonquins,  (properiy, 

•  Albert  Gallatin.    ^  Sifnopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes, 

t  The  first  two  forms  arc  French,  the  second  two  English.  Father  Jerome 
Lalemant,  long  a  missionary  among  the  Hurons,  called  them  Ouendats,  ml 
Above  ;  but  Champlain  called  them  Attigouantants  ;  while  Golden  denominated 
them  Quatoghiers.     <<  Album  Littéraire"  of  La  Revue  Canadiermnef  1855,  p.  14. 

t  A  considerable  number  of  Indians,  of  Micmac  descent,  still  Inhabit  thai 
peninsula. — B, 
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Lenm-Lenappes,)  whose  oooapation  extending  from  a  point  rather  below 
Qtiebec  to  the  river  St.  Maurice;  one  of  their  tribes  inhabiting  the  island 
of  Montreal.  The  Ouataooais,  or  Ottawas,  who  ranged  at  first  about  the 
eonntxy  watered  by  the  river  which  still  bears  their  name  above  the 
■ontreal  district  ;  and  who  extended  themselves  afterwards  as  far  as  Lake 
Superior. 

The  tribes  speaking  the  Huron  tongue  were  : — ^The  Hurons  or  Wyandoti, 
loeated  on  the  northern  margin  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario,  as  alreacfy 
mentioned.  They  were  driven  thence  shortly  after  the  French  came,  by 
flie  Iroquois.  They  were  repelled  on  one  side,  towards  the  Lower  St* 
Lawrence  ;  on  the  other,  beyond  Lake  Superior,  to  the  arid  plains  which 
separated  the  Chippeways  from  their  western  enemies.  Brought  back  by 
file  potent  aid  of  the  Sioux,  they  were  met  with  afterwards  at  Sault  Sainte 
Marie,  at  Machilimakinac,  and  finally  at  Detroit.  The  Hurons  located 
at  Lorette,  two  leagues  fix)m  Quebec,  are  living  relics  of  the  great  nation 
which  once  bore  that  name,  so  powerful  of  old,  and  to  which  the  Iroquois, 
who  conquered  them,  and  other  tribes  besides,  owed  their  origin. 

To  the  south  of  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
iq»  to  the  river  Richelieu,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Abenaquis,  ruled  the 
fkmous  Iroquois  confederation  ;  whose  proper  name  was  the  Agonnousj 
onni,  or  "constructors  of  wigwams."  The  appellation  7ro2i«>w  was  at  first- 
applied  to  them  by  the  French,  because  they  usually  began  and  finished 
their  discourses  or  palaver  with  the  word  hirOy  which  means  either  "  I 
flay,"  or  "  I  have  said  ;  "  combined,  as  an  affix,  with  the  word  koué,  an 
exclamatory  vocable,  joyful  or  sad  according  as  it  was  pronounced  long  or 
flhort.  The  Iroquois  confederation  was  composed  of  the  Agniers  or  Mo- 
hawks, the  Onnontagués  or  Onondagues,  the  Goyogouins,  the  Onneoyuths, 
and  the  Tsonnonthouans.^ 

The  Eries  and  the  Andastes,  once  located  between  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Iroquois  country,  had  dwindled  into  a  petty  remnant  when  Canada  was 
discovered,  and  soon  afterwards  were  pitilessly  exterminated. 

The  countries  around  Lake  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron,  were  fre- 
quented, also,  by  the  Nipissings,  the  Ottawas,  the  Miâmis,  whom  the 
Poutewatamis,  coming  from  the  south,  thrust  northward  ;  by  the  Illinois, 
the  Chippeways,  the  Outagamis  or  Foxes  (a  plundering  and  cruel  race  ;) 
by  the  Eakapous,  the  Mascontins,  the  Sakis,  the  Malhomines,  the  Osages, 

•  Hence,  the  term,  "  Indians  of  the  Fire  (also  Six)  Nations,"  often  occurring 
during  the  border  wars  of  the  18th  century  between  the  colonists  of  the  British 
^antations  and  those  of  New  France. — B. 
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the  MiBOonries,  the  Menomonis  tribes,  all  speaking  the  Algonqnin  tongae  : 
and,  finally,  by  the  Ejristinots  or  Eilestinots,  using  the  language  of  the 
Sioux. 

A  number  of  other  tribes,  belonging  either  to  the  Sioux  &mily,  or  to 
those  of  the  Hurons  or  Algonquins,  inhabited  countries  more  or  kss 
distant  &om  the  foregoing,  and  individuals  among  them  would  come  occa- 
sionally to  visit  the  missionaries  or  trade  with  the  peltry  collectors  on  the 
borders  of  the  lakes.  This  done,  they  re-entered  the  wilds  whence  they 
issued,  and  never  were  seen  more;  while  men  of  other  tribes,  e<}aally 
unknown  to  the  French,  came  in  arms  to  thrust  out  of  place  those  who  were 
nearest  to  the  former,  and  force  the  rightful  owners  to  relinquish  their 
possessions. 

We  cannot  estimate  with  precision  what  may  have  been  the  entire 
number  of  the  native  populations  of  North  America  in  Carder's  time. 
Judging  by  the  variety  of  "  nations  "  and  tribes  spoken  of,  we  might  be 
led  to  suppose  that  the  aggr^ate  was  very  considerable;  but  when  we 
look  close  into  the  matter,  we  incline  to  fix  the  total  amount  at  a  low  figure. 

In  no  wild  country  are  the  aborigines  numerous,  nor  can  they  be. 
Some  of  the  earlier  explorers  evidently  were  led  astray  on  this  point,  by 
the  metaphoric  language  of  the  savages,  who  considered  1000  souls  as  a 
prodigious  multitude,  and  beyond  the  power  of  definite  numbering. 
Thus  in  the  year  1753,  when  the  savages  informed  colonel  Washington 
that  the  French  were  about  to  attack  him  with  a  host  numberless  as  the 
leaves  of  the  forest,  their  whole  force,  when  counted  by  precise  arithmetic, 
was  reducible  to  a  few  hundred  men.  * 

Calculations  have  been  made,  with  great  care,  for  the  countries  situated 
between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  ;  which  estimate  the  total  nations 
of  Algonquin  race,  the  most  considerable  of  all,  at  90,000  souls  ;  the 
total  eastern  Sioux  at  less  than  3000  ;  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  together, 
about  17,000  ;  the  Catawbas,  3000  ;  the  Cherokees,  12,000  ;  the  Mobiles, 
50,000  ;  the  Uchées,  1000  ;  and  the  Natchez,  4000  :  general  total  only 
180,000,  dipersed  over  an  immense  space  of  territory.  We  incline  to 
think  that  this  moderate  estimate  must  approximate,  at  least,  to  the  truth; 
for  a  race  of  hunters  requires  a  large  field  to  draw  even  the  scantiest 
subsistence  firom.  Despite  the  great  extent  of  the  forest-lands  of 
North  America,  its  aborigines  often  were  in  straits  from  the  difficulty 
they  found  in  procuring  a  sufficiency  of  game  for  their  support.  If  the 
general  population  bad  been  really  numerous,  how  was  it  that  the  Iroquois, 
who  could  count  only  2200  warriors  in  the  year  1660,  were  able  to  run  a 
conquering  career  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Carolina,  and  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  whole  tribes  of  that  great  range  of  territory  ? 
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Cartier  oonld  see  in  ail  Canada  only  some  sparse  native  hamlets,  wbidi 
he  oalled  bourgades,  each  containing  at  the  most  50  cahanet  ;  and  the 
greatest  inflnz  of  the  aborigines  reported  as  having  taken  place  on  any 
occasion,  at  Stadaoonë  (Quebec),  during  the  winter  he  passed  iced-up  in 
the  river  St.  Charles,  did  not  number  1000  souls.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country,  he  could  scarcely  discern  a  trace  of  human  inhabitation.  M. 
Joliette  and  Father  Marquette  traversed  a  great  part  of  the  Mississippi 
region  and  met  no  living  man.  M.  de  la  Joncaire,  in  1736,  drew  up  for 
the  infinmation  of  the  home  government  an  official  estimate  of  the  number 
of  fitting  men  among  the  whole  savage  tribes  then  in  existence  between 
Quebec  and  Louisiana  (that  is,  in  nearly  the  whole  of  New  France), 
and  the  aggregate  total  he  ventured  to  give  was  but  16,000. 

We  have  said  that  a  comparison  made  of  the  different  native  dialects 
spoken  in  North  America  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  had  led  to  the 
recognition  of  eight  aboriginal  mother  tongues  ;  and  upon  that  basis,  the 
tribes  were  divisible  into  just  as  many  great  branches  or  families.  Accep- 
ting this  datum,  of  there  being  originally  eight  radical  divisions  of  the 
red  race  of  mankind  within  the  limits  assigned  above, — but  the  adoption 
of  which  rather  militates  against  the  hypothesis  of  one  only  route  of 
immigration  firom  Asia  by  its  north-west  side, — one  might  expect  that  there 
would  be  as  great  diversity  in  a  physical  as  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
between  the  people  of  tribes  thus  widely  dispersed  and  speaking  so  many 
distinct  languages.  Now  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  much  sensible 
diffi^rence  of  either  kind  to  be  found.  Between  the  savages  of  Canada 
and  the  fiir-removed  red  men  of  Florida,  any  slight  differences  of  bodily 
height  or  make,  complexion  or  aspect,  were  little  if  at  all  perceptible;  or 
if  sudi  were  apparent,  it  was  readily  referable  to  causes  fairly  imputable 
to  climatic  influences. 

In  person,  the  men  of  the  Indian  races,  or  rather  race,  of  America, 
were  and  yet  are  taU  and  slender,  their  forms  giving  promise  of  agility 
rather  than  strength  ;  their  visages  having  that  stern  expression  natural 
to  all  men,  of  whatever  complexion,  dependent  upon  the  chase  for  subsis- 
tence, and  exposed  besides  to  the  perils  of  war.* 

With  a  complexion  bronzed  by  sun,  rain,  and  winds,  the  Indian  of  the 
forests  has  a  visage  more  round  than  oval,  the  cheek-bones  high  and  salient  ; 
eyes,  of  dark  or  light  hazel  color,  small  but  lustrous  and  deeply  sunk  in 
their  orbit  ;  forehead  narrow,  nose  flattish,  lips  thick  ;  hair  of  the  head 
coarse  and  long,  and  beard  wanting, — not  that  nature  denies  them  that 

*  Baynal.     SettUmenti  of  the  Europeant  in  the  Eatt  and  West  Indiet, 
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adjanoi,  bat  owing  to  a  onstozn  of  depilation,  began  at  an  early  age  ahd 
Qontinaed  throogh  life  among  the  boys  and  male  adolte.  Saoh  were  and 
are  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  unsophisticated  man  of  the  New 
World.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  the  five  bodily  senses  of  the  race, 
while  denizens  of  the  wilderness,  are  exquisitely  keen. 

The  North  American  savage,  when  first  made  known  fo  Europeann, 
went  almost  naked  in  summer  time  ;  during  winter,  he  girt  bis  reins 
with  deer-skin  or  some  other  kind  of  untanned  hide,  and  covered  tlie 
iq»per  part  of  his  body  with  a  sort  of  jerkin,  made  of  the  spoils  of  one 
or  more  furred  animals.  The  claws  of  a  bear  killed  by  the  bearer,  and 
serving  as  a  brooch  to  attach  the  parts  of  a  mantle  of  parti-colored  skins, 
constituted  a  favorite  ornament  in  the  costume  of  a  chief,  he  being  often 
anrayed  in  such  sort,  as  to  give  other  intimations  of  his  exploits  in  war  and 
the  chase.  A  pair  of  moccasins  (a  kind  of  buskins,  or  gaiters  rather)  of 
earried  hide,  sometimes  variously  ornamented,  with  shoes  of  doe-skin, 
composed  his  foot  and  1^  covering.  The  females  had  a  costume  little 
difiering  from  the  men's,  except  that  they  went  with  bare  heads  and 
naked  arms.  The  latter  wore  necklaces  of  wampum  ;  and  shell  or  bead- 
worked  ornaments,  of  the  same  nature,  they  attached  to  the  front  of  their 
vestments,  painted  in  striking  tints,  red  being  the  predominant  color. 

The  savages  painted  or  stained  their  bodies  with  resemblances  real  ot 
imagined  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  serpents,  &c.,  in  lively  and  varied  colors, 
according  to  the  means,  skill,  or  caprice  of  the  individual.  Vermilion 
they  had  a  passionate  regard  for,  in  face  or  body  disfiguring.  Some  painted 
their  noses  blue,  blackened  cheeks,  eyelids,  &c.,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
face  an  intense  red  ;  others,  again,  colored  their  visages  to  represent  tbree 
or  more  fecial  bands,  passing  from  ear  to  ear,  in  red,  black,  or  blue  tints. 
The  men  arranged  the  hair  of  their  head  in  different  ways  ;  some  wore  it 
raised  up,  others  flattened  it,  others  again  let  it  hang  in  dangling  locks. 
Head-tufts  were  worn  by  many,  composed  of  vari-colored  feathers  or 
bunches  of  animals'  hair,  all  fixed  in  the  most  eccentric  way.  The  ears 
and  septum  of  the  nostrils  were  pierced  for  aflSxing  pendant  objects.  To 
the  arms  were  affixed  bracelets  made  of  serpent  skins,  or  wampum. 

The  several  nations,  tribes,  and  villages  were  distinguished  by  some 
kind  of  distinguishing  symbol.  In  1753,  the  Abenaquis  of  St.  François 
and  of  Becancourt  wore,  by  way  of  heraldic  signs,  the  bear  and  the  turtle- 
dove. Some  others  adopted  the  beaver  and  the  partridge  for  their  signs. 
The  Algonquins  of  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains  had  an  oak  in  leaf. 
Among  the  five  Iroquois  nations  each  village  and  every  family  had 
its  armorials;  nay,  individual  men  bore  their  distinctive  marks.     The 
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Wild-oats  of  Lake  Michigan  bore  an  ea^e  perched  on  a  cross  ;  the  Sionz 
had  a  bafi^o,  a  black  dog,  and  an  otter.  Among  the  northern  nations, 
a  man  intimated  his  personality  as  much  by  using  tiie  symbols  of  hb  wifb's 
fiunily  as  by  those  of  his  own  ;  but  he  never  took  a  wife  ont  of  any 
fiyoaily  which  bore  the  same  symbol  as  his.* 

The  only  ofienâye  arms  in  use  by  the  sayages,  before  Europeans  oamo 
aaiong  them,  were  the  arrow  and  the  tomahawk.  The  former  was  a  kind 
of  dart  or  short  javelin  ;  being  a  taper  stick  pointed  with  bone  or  flinty- 
stone  ;  the  latter,  a  kind  of  club  made  of  hard-wood  or  stone,  had  a  cut- 
ting edge  on  one  side.  Their  defensive  armour  consisting  of  a  kind  of 
cuirass  of  light  wood  ;  and  sometimes  they  bore  a  buckler  of  cedar-wood 
ample  enough  to  cover  the  body. 

The  very  mention  of  a  coming  war  raised  in  the  bosoms  of  the  younger 
savages  an  uncontrollable  feeling  of  joy.  Their  imaginations,  constantly 
exalted  by  the  recital  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  ancestors  of  the  tribe, 
during  the  beady  current  of  a  fight,  with  imagined  enemies  palpitating 
and  bleeding  at  their  feet,  caused  a  kind  of  sanguinary  intoxication. 

Although  reasonable  causes  for  going  to  war  could  not  often  exist,  yet 
hostilities  among  the  tribes  were  very  frequent.  Prescriptive  rights 
attaching  to  certain  hunting-grounds,  a  national  or  family  feud,  through 
the  violent  death  of  a  compatriot  or  relative,  these  were  the  ordinary  and 
fertile  causes  of  internecine  war  constantly  breaking  out  among  the  restless 
aborigines.  Each  man  being,  to  a  great  extent,  independent  of  his  tribe, 
could  at  any  moment — through  his  pugnacity  or  thirst  for  plunder,  or 
from  motives  of  personal  vengeance  or  dislike,  by  one  overt  or  secret  act  of 
enmity  against  a  family  or  individual  of  another  tribe — suddenly  draw 
.whole  nations  into  hostilities  of  the  most  destructive  character  ;  the  war 
never  ending  perhaps,  till  one  of  the  contending  parties  had  exterminated 
its  adversaries,  or  expelled  them  from  their  lands.  The  duration  of  peace, 
being  thus  constantly  imperilled,  in  every  r^ion  of  the  wilderness  between 
Mexico  and  Hudson's  Bay,  made  general  tranquillity  rather  the  exceptional 
that  the  normal  state  of  existence  in  uncivilized  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  happened  ^hat  a  nation  was  disinclined  or 
unprepared  to  wage  war  against  another  from  whom  it  had  received  a  wrong, 
the  matter  might  be,  and  sometimes  was  settled  by  recourse  to  the  lex 
ialùmû.  Thus,  M.  Balbert  wrote  under  date  of  April,  1684  :  "  When 
the  nation  of  those  who  have  been  killed  does  not  wish  to  war  against  that 

*  "  Concerning  the  sayage  nations  protected  by  the  govemment  of  Canada,'' 
in  1736.— -M5. 
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which  has  been  offianded  by  it,  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  slayers  kiUed 
themselves;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  extent  of  man  for  man/'* 

Each  savage,  when  capable  of  bearing  arms,  was  ranked  as  a  warrior, 
and  had  the  right  to  be. present  at  meetings  of  the  tribe,  with  power  to 
deliberate  and  vote  upon  any  public  subject.  Peace  or  war  was  determined 
on  by  the  whole  males  called  in  council.  Thus  would  the  old  men  address 
the  younger,  to  excite  them  to  war,  if  such  were  intended,  against  another 
tribe  : — '^  The  bones  of  our  slain  brethren  are  bleaching  on  the  ground  ; 
they  ciy  to  us  for  vengeance,  and  the  cry  must  be  answered.  Paint 
yourself  with  the  deepest  colors;  take  up  your  terror-inspiring  arms  :  let 
our  war-songs  and  our  demands  for  vengeance  gladden  the  shades  of  our 
departed  warriors  and  cause  our  foes  to  tremble.  On,  then  !  take  captive 
our  enemies,  and  fight  as  long  as  wood  grows  or  water  runs.  Let  the  sun 
and  the  stars  leave  the  firmament  sooner  than  we  shall  quit  the  field  df 
battle  before  victory  be  gained  1" 

Then  would  the  song  of  war  be  heard  : — "  0  places  which  the  sun  floods 
with  his  light,  and  that  the  moon  illuminates  with  her  paly  torch  ;  places 
where  verdure  waves  in  the  breese,  where  runs  the  limpid  stream  and  the 
torrent  leaps:  take  witness,  0  earth,  and  ye  heavens,  that  we  are  ready 

every  one  to  encounter  our  foes The  war-clubs  we  snatch  from  enemies 

shall  testify  to  our  surpassing  valor.  The  scalps  we  tear  firom  their  pros- 
trated heads  will  ornament  our  huts.  Our  door-lintels  we  shall  redden 
with  the  blood  of  our  prisoners.  Timid  in  captivity  as  feeble  in  combat, 
we  shall  cause  them  to  perish  by  slow  torturings;  and  when  life  has 
fled  their  mutilated  frames,  we  shall  bum  them  up,  and  scatter  their 
ashes  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,"  &c. 

Incited  by  such  adjurations,  inspired  by  such  enthusiastic  strains  as 
the  foregoing,  thé  assembled  warriors  would  testify  their  eagerness  for 
the  fray.  But  a  chief,  in  whom  they  could  all  confide  must  be  chosen  ; 
and  one  would  be  elected  forthwith.  The  qualities  required  in  a  leader 
were— experience  in  stratagems  of  war,  and  renown  acquired  from  former 
exploits  ;  a  commanding  presence  and  high  stature  ;  a  sonorous  voice  to 
harangue  with  effect,  and  so  powerful  in  tone*  as  to  be  heard  distinctly 
amid  the  din  of  battle.  The  newly  elected  chief,  before  setting  out  with 
his  warriors,  to  prepare  himself  for  action,  would  endure  long  fiiistings  to 
propitiate  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  ;  he  would  also  scan  his  dreams, 
which  in  this  season  of  preparation  were  for  him  so  many  oracular  res- 
ponses.    The  warriors,  as  a  prelude  to  the  campaign,  would  collectively 

^DocumerUi  de  Paru,  2nd  series. 
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tepeat  &  prayer  to  their  gods  for  saocess  ;  all  this  followed  by  the  war- 
danoe,  the  movements  and  gestures  in  which  were  significative  of  what 
passed  in  real  combats.  The  dance  finished,  a  solemn  feast  would  sac- 
toeed,  dog's  fiesh  being  the  only  viand  devoured.  During  such  a  banquet, 
the  wanior-ohief  would  entertain  the  company  with  a  vaunting  discourse, 
the  suliject  being  the  great  deeds  already  done  by  himself  %nd  his 
ancestors. 

All  preliminaries  over,  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  petty  army  would 
set  forth.  So  long  as  the  path  of  the  warriors  lay  through  their  own 
hunting  grounds,  they  marched  in  little  order,  dispersing  occasionally  to 
kill  or  entrap  game  for  their  subsistence  by  the  way,  and  renissembling 
each  night  at  stated  places,  to  encamp  together.  But  the  instant  they 
set  foot  on  alien  territory  they  kept  close  together,  advancing  stealthily, 
and  communicated  with  each  other  rather  by  signs  than  words.  At  all 
timeSy  but  in  time  of  war  more  especially,  the  aborigines  were  careful 
observers  of  the  natural  features  of  the  countries  through  which  they 
passed.  They  turned  this  observation  to  after  aocouft  ;  and  could  antici- 
pate safety  or  danger  for  themselves  firom  the  most  trivial  signs.  So  keen 
was  their  scent,  that  they  were  sensible  of  the  existence  of  dwellings, 
though  distant,  by  the  odor  of  their  smoke  wafted  from  a&r.  So  sharp 
were  they  of  vision,  that  they  could  discern  the  trail  of  any  human  being 
or  animal  of  any  kind,  though  impressed  on  the  ground  or  herbage  ever 
BO  lightly  ;  specifying  at  once  the  sex  and  stature  of  the  person,  and  the 
length  of  time  since  they  passed.  In  order  to  hide  their  marohes,  if 
that  were  desirable,  the  warriors  would  move  in  single  file,  each  man 
putting  his  foot-phmt  in  the  trace  left  by  his  predecessor,  and  covering  it 
with  leaves.  If  a  river  or  other  stream  flowed  parallel  to  their  course, 
they  would  walk  in  it  rather  than  on  land,  so  as  to  spare  themselves  the 
trouble  of  obliterating  foot-marks. 

Arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  a  council  was  called,  and  a  plan  of 
attack  adopted.  Before  day-break,  if  their  enemies  were  supposed  to 
be  asleep,  they  glided  into  their  village  or  camp,  shot  a  flight  of  arrows 
against  them,  accompanied  by  the  war-whoop  ;  then  rushing  upon  them, 
tried  to  complete  the  work  of  murder  with  clubs  and  tomahawks.  They 
usuaUy  took  prisoners  as  many  as  survived  who  were  fit  to  walk  ;  others 
they  scalped  before  they  left  the  scene  of  carnage.  As  the  attack 
was  sudden,  so  would  the  retreat  of  the  assailants  be  precipitate,  whether 
successful  or  repulsed.  When  followed  or  intercepted  by  avengers,  the 
œtîring  party  without  scruple  massacred  their  prisoners,  and  continued 
their  flight    If  left  unmolested,  on  the  other  hand,  the  captives  were 
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oareftdly  guarded,  espeoially  at  night  The  latter,  antidpating  their  dooiBy 
would  make  the  forest  resound  with  funeral  strains  such  as  these:  '^I 
am  about  to  die  a  cruel  death,  yet  I  fear  not  the  torture  I  shall  first  have 
to  suffer  ere  life  quit  this  body.  My  end  shall  be  that  of  one  who  is  as 
stubborn  to  endure  as  his  enemies  are  stem  to  inflict  Thus  shall  I  fit 
myself^  enter  into  company  with  the  spirits  of  those  heroes,  my  anooh 
tors,  who  have  passed  to  the  land  of  shadows  before  me/'* 

When  the  victors  returned  to  their  villages,  the  females,  with  the  invalid 
and  juvenile  population,  went  out  to  meet  them,  uttering  exclamations 
of  welcome  and  triumph.  The  prisoners,  ranged  in  order,  had  each  to 
run  the  gauntlet  between  a  double  file  of  men,  who  cudgelled  them  as 
they  passed  through.  Those  of  them  who  were  destined  to  die  at  once, 
were  given  up  to  the  untender  mercies  of  the  war  chiefs  ;  others  were,  it 
might  be,  reserved  and  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  head  of  the  tribe.  Eadli 
of  the  first-named  was  tied  apost,  and  his  suffering b^an;  but  sometimes  they 
did  not  terminate  till  the  lapse  of  several  days  of  purposelyprolonged  torture, 
such  as  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  other  beings  than  demons  could  infiict. 
The  sufferers,  either  from  pride  of  spirit,  or  in  a  forlorn  hope  of  provoking 
their  tormentors  to  despatch  them  outright,  braved  them  to  do  their  worst 
But  such  diabolical  enormities  were  perpetrated  only,  we  are  told,  upon  the 
persons  of  the  leaders  of  alien  tribes  :  warriors  not  of  high  rank  were  burnt 
alive  or  enslaved. 

The  French  missionaries  did  all  that  was  possible  to  persuade  the  savages 
to  renounce  such  barbarities  :  and  as  the  most  likely  means  to  effect  this 
end,  called  into  play  a  selfish  motive  for  adopting  more  humane  usages, 
by  inducing  the  captors  of  prisoners  to  keep  or  sell  them  as  slaves  ]  thus 
securing  these  unfortunates,  at  least,  from  such  a  death  as  we  have,  with 
intentional  vagueness,  described  above. 

The  lives  of  such  prisoners  as  were  turned  over  to  the  chief  of  a  tribe, 
were  usually  spared,  in  order  that  they  might  replace  those  warriors  whom 
it  had  just  lost.  By  this  means,  the  amount  of  its  fighting  men,  so  far 
as  the  number  thus  adopted  extended,  would  be  maintained.     Such 

*  Sach  an  anticipation  of  inflexible  contempt  for  suffering  by  captives  was 
seldom  an  idle  boast.  In  the  "  Relations  des  Jésaites"  lately  printed,  maj  be 
foond  (Vol.  I)  startlingaccounts  of  the  tortures  remorselessly  inflicted  by  Tictoi% 
and  uncomplainingly,  nay  ezultingly  borne  by  their  victims  ;  this,  too,  occasion- 
ally in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  missionaries.  One  wonders  'that  the 
latter  had  nerve  to  be  present  at  such  shocking  scenes,  and  still  more  that  they 
could  remain  to  the  end  ;  they  taking  note  of  all  the  particulars  till  the  close 
of  the  horrid  process  of  prolonged  murder,  so  minutely  described  by  them 
a£torwarda.»B. 
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sohstitatâfl,  we  are  assured,  were  treated  with  the  same  consideration  as 
the  natiye-born  of  the  oommnnity.  There  was  good  policy  in  this  mod» 
of  treating  captives  as  well  as  humanity;  for  by  what  other  ties  than  those 
of  kindness  ooold  the  adopting  party  secure  the  attachment  of  thjB 
adopted? 

With  dispositions  so  vindictive  as  the  savages  habitually  manifested,  it 
may  seem  strange  that  their  ordinary  wars,  if  sharp,  were  also  short; 
but  their  aggr^ate  numbers,  as  we  have  seen,  being  very  limited,  the 
whole  race  would  have  been  all  but  exterminated,  had  their  internecine 
hoetilitiee  been  carried  on  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  among  European 
nations.  The  interruption  given  to  the  pursuit  of  animals  by  a  lon^ 
continued  pursuit  and  slaughter  or  capture  of  men,  would,  in  no  long 
time^  have  led  starvation  into  the  households  of  the  belligerents.  A  state 
of  peace — such  peace  as  savages  may  brook — soon  became,  therefore,  a 
necessity  for  alL  The  only  difficulty  was,  how  to  bring  it  about;  for  the 
untutored  savage,  as  well  as  the  civilised  man,  must  always  have  his 
feelings^  of  self-love  carefully  respected!  These  having  been  tenderly 
handled,  the  chiefs  and  elders  of  the  party  most  wearied  of  the  war 
would  wait  upon  the  like  personages  in  the  antagonistic  camp,  and  proffer 
terms  of  pacification.  Such  would  probably  be  rejected  at  first,  with 
real  or  feigned  contempt.  But,  by  degrees,  the  repelling  parties  would 
be  talked  into  consent.  It  was  usual,  on  such  occasions,  for  the  applicants 
to  bring  with  them  a  kind  of  smoking-pipe,  of  particular  make,  called  by 
Europeans  "  the  calumet  of  peace.''  The  palaver ^  or  conference,  fairly 
begun,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  subordinate  chief  to  fill  the  bowl  of  the  pipe 
with  tobacco,  which,  having  lighted,  he  raised  it  toward  the  sky,  then, 
depressing  it,  turned  the  end  to  each  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
horizon  ;  thereby  inviting  the  powers  of  heaven,  earth,  and  the  atmosphere 
to  sanction  the  transaction  by  their  presence.  The  hereditary  chief 
th^  taking  the  pipe  in  hand,  drew  from  it  a  few  pufb  of  smoke,  which 
he  blew  forthwith,  first  heavenward,  then  all  around,  and  next  on  the 
e^;^  The  calumet  was  then  passed  to  the  other  chiefs  present,  each  of 
wiiom  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  If  peace  were  conceded,  a  reddened  hatchet 
Wiui  buried,  as  a  symbol  that  oblivion  of  all  past  hostility  between  the 
eoiltraotiDg  parties  was  to  follow.  A  mutual  exchange  of  neck  ornamenta 
sealed  the  treaty,  after  its  terms  were  debated  and  determined.  But  all 
waa  not  over  yet,  for  the  chiefs,  on  each  side,  proffered  and  accepted  pre- 
aents  of  rare  articles;  such  as  calumets  of  price,  embroidered  deernskins, 
ko.  This  kind  of  ceremonial  barter  being  terminated,  to  mutual  satia- 
ftotion  or  otherwise,  the  oonferenoe  broke  up. 
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In  times  of  peace,  almost  the  sole  occupations  of  the  natms  were 
hunting  and  fishing.  The  womankind  among  the  North  American 
Indians  were  the  men's  horn-slaves;  and,  as  such,  did  all  kinds  of  servile 
work,  out  door  labor  included.  To  put  hand  to  the  latter  was  to  degrade 
a  savage,  both  in  self-estimation  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows.  Even 
the  toils  of  hunting  were  habitually  put  off  by  the  **  noble  savage,"  till 
the  calls  of  hunger  forced  him  to  take  to  the  woods  or  the  water  for  prey. 
From  the  latter  he  chiefly  derived  his  food  in  summer  time  :  in  the  winter 
season  from  the  forest;  the  skins  of  fturred  animals  then  being  in  their 
best  state,  an  important  consideration  for  him.  In  de&ult  of  animal 
food,  wild  fruit  and  edible  roots,  oak  and  beech  mast,  even  the  inner  bark 
of  trees,  were  had  recourse  to  for  the  support  of  a  miserable  existence. 

The  native  haurgadesy  or  settlements,  were  constantly  being  broken  up  : 
for  the  game  and  fish  in  the  contiguous  forests  and  streams  were  soon 
captured  or  scared  away  ;  and  these  parts  of  the  wilderness,  like  exhausted 
arable  ground,  had  to  lie  fidlow,  as  it  were,  to  recover.  It  was  therefore 
difficult  for  the  early  traders  or  colonists  to  maintain  steady  relations  with 
any  portion  of  the  native  tribes. 

To  speculate  upon  the  probability  or  even  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  governmental  institutions  among  such  a  people,  would  be  idle.  For 
such  to  exist,  communities  of  men  must  be  of  a  stable  character,  the  first 
requisites  being  security  for  life  and  property.  The  aborigines  of  New 
France  possessed  none  of  the  latter  worthy  of  the  name.  As  proper  enjoy- 
ment of  the  benefits  attending  acquisition  demands  some  fixity  of  habita- 
tion, and  the  Indians  were  almost  all  wanderers  in  the  wilderness,  what 
security  for  human  life  there  could  be  among  them  we  have  already  seen, 
or  may  easily  divine.* 

The  first  Europeans  who  visited  the  aborigines  of  Canada  reported 
unanimously  that  no  religious  worship  existed  among  them.  The  HiomaoB 
and  the  savage  tribes  nearest  to  them,  says  Champlain,  used  no  davoiaon 
for  any  superior  being,  nor  any  religious  ceremonies.  One  tribe  (tlie  Oenis), 
according  to  Joutel,  had  no  certain  notion  of  a  supreme  God.  But  tliou^ 
the  savages  had  no  religion,  as  we  understand  that  term,  they  made  habit- 
ual offerings  to  departed  or  unseen  existences, — a  kind  of  sacrifice  which 
other  reporters  called  worshipping  ;  and  all,  or  almost  all  the  natives 
recognised  supernatural  beings,  to  whom  they  addressed  aspirations  fiur  aid 

*-The  translator  has  taken  the  liberty  to  substitute  the  above  paragraph  for 
a  long  catalogue  of  negatiotu^  encumbering  the  pages  of  the  original  work  ;  it 
being  needless  to  enumerate  the  multitadinous  things  which  Savages  have  not 
and  cannot  haTe.*— B. 
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iû  oritiCMd  oiromnstanoes.  Thoee  of  Canada  in  particular,  assured  Cham- 
]^n  that  each  prayed  t&  his  own  deity  in  heart  if  not  orally.  But  these 
inward  emotions  had  none  of  the  purity  of  religious  aspirations.  Valour 
and  Tirtue  were  with  them,  as  with  the  pagans  of  old,  conyertihle  terms. 
High  desert,  in  a  future  as  in  the  present  state,  was  rewarded  by  a  sensual 
paradise,  reserved  for  the  Indian  warrior  who  had  killed  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  enemies,  and  exalted  the  renown  of  his  tribe.  His  Hades  was  an 
imagined  land  of  gloom,  destitute  of  game,  and  all  other  creature  comforts> 
whose  inhabitants,  sluggards  and  cowards  on  earth,  lived  forever  in  a 
wretched  and  despicable  state  of  existence.  Like  the  heathen  of  antiquity, 
•IsD,  the  North  American  Indians  deified  supposed  powers  of  the  visible 
universe,  and  its  more  striking  natural  phenomena.  A  *^  spirit''  they  sup- 
posed to  be  at  work  when  air  and  water  were  in  conflict,  who  would  of 
eooise  be  the  god  or  demon  of  storms  ;  it  was  thus  they  would  account 
ix  thunder  and  lightning,  eclipses,  &c.  The  sun.  moon,  and  stars  would 
also  be  considered  as  conscious  entities  by  such  a  people.  But  of  the 
existence  even  of  a  leading  divinity,  such  as  the  Jupiter  of  the  ancients, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  dreamed.  The  first  notion  of  a  "  Great  Spirit,'' 
who  created  and  sustains  the  universe,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  was 
suggested  to  them  by  those  spiritual  interrogations — ^whioh  lawyers  would 
call 'heading  questions" — addressed  to  them  by  missionaries  and  others, 
willing  to  believe,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  on  slender  evidence, 
that  no  entire  race  of  human  beings,  however  barbarous  in  manners  or 
degraded  in  mind,  ever  was  or  could  be  destitute  of  belief  in  a  Supreme 
being.* 

•  When  the  natives  were  preparing  for  a  hostile  expedition,  they  tried  to 
propitiate  war-loving  spirits,  by  prayers  and  fastings.  When  setting  out 
Ibr  the  chase,  preliminary  fastings  were  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
tutelary  spirits  of  the  creatures  to  be  hunted.  Superstitious  respect  was 
paid  to  the  bones  of  the  more  redoubtable  animals  of  the  wilderness, 
seemingly  out  of  sympathetic  i^ard  for  fierce  natures,  akin  to  their  own.f 
If  die  amplitude  of  a  river,  the  height  of  a  peak,  the  depth  of  a  stream, 
the  nwr  of  a  waterfiedl,  arrested  their  attention  in  a  region  newly  visited, 
their  oblations  were  ofiered  to  the  spirits  of  these  waters,  that  rock,  &c. 

The  sacrificing,  in  such  cases,  was  usually  an  offering  of  tobacco  thrown 

*  For  the  summary  of  Indian  MeoZo^  in  tbe  abore  paragraph,  the  editor  alone 
is  responsible. — B, 

t  Lbolbbo  : — '^  The  savages  cast  the  remnants  of  such,  after  a  feast,  into 

the  fire  or  a  river,  to  bury  them As  for  the  bones  of  beasts  easy  to  take, 

they  throw  them  contemptuously  to  the  dogs."— /{estons  dei  Jésuitti, — B. 
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into  the  nver,  or  a  headless  bird  thrown  towards  the  adored  hei^t^  if  tod 
lofty  to  be  reaohed.  The  Cenis  and  the  Agennk  oiEaied  the  fint4nite  of 
their  ielda  to  sooh  spirite  as  these. 

The  spirit  of  evil,  *  and  the  qpirit  of  war,  were  to  be  propitialed  bj 
bloody  saorifioes  only.  The  Horons  presented  to  them  the  oaibonated 
flesh  of  slangBtered  dogs  as  a  burnt  offiaring.  Human  wwrifieea  took 
I^ace  only  at  savage  feastings  after  a  victory .  Jognes  reported,  that  when 
he  was  among  the  Iroquois,  they  saorificed  an  Algonquin  woman  in  honor 
of  AgretJeotUj  their  war-god,  inviting  that  grim  demon,  as  if  he  wen 
present,  to  feast  on  the  murdered  woman's  flesh  ;  and  as  an  acknowkdg- 
ment  of  the  homage,  he  was  e3q)eoted  to  grant  his  wonduppeni  mora 
victories. 

The  natives  believed  in  tutelary  angels,  f  under  whose  proteetion  they 
set  themselves  after  long  fastings.  They  put  faith  in  dreams,  and  beUsvvd 
that  superior  beings  therein  gave  direetions  and  wamii^  to  (In 
sleepers  for  their  guidance  when  awake.  To  disobey  an  nnaean  spnil 
was  to  court  evil  ;  though  it  was  permissible  to  interpret  siidi  oommmu- 
oations  as  the  subject  of  it  chose.  Each  person,  too,  was  firee  to  cfaooia 
his  own  tutelary  genii. 

The  savages  thus  peopling  the  universe  with  qpiritnal  esistenoes^ 
necessarily  were  induced  to  put  faith  in  human  beings  {H^etending  to  be 
interpreters  of  supernatural  communications,  and  to  fftthom  the  mysteiiei 
of  nature.  The  parties  assuming  such  powers,  once  reeognised  vaumg 
ourselves  as  diviners,  but  now  known  as  imposters,  the  Indiana  ealM 
"  medicine  "  men  or  women.  These  jugglers  pretended,  and  were  believed 
to  permit  or  prevent  rain  at  will,  to  turn  aside  thunderbolta,  to  ptodiit 
events,  to  secure  success  in  hunting,  fishing,  &o.  ;  and  were  held  in  hi^ 
estimation  accordingly.  They  were  also  the  only  medioineni  of  theix 
tribe.  They  undertook  to  cure  diseases  and  heal  wounds,  by  the  use  of 
herbs,  &o.,  accompanying  their  administration  with  superstitious  oeremo» 
nies,  to  enhance  the  curative  virtues. 

The  Ainereal  observances  of  the  Indians  were  of  a  touching  dianetec^ 
They  mourned  over  their  dead,  uttering  cries  and  groans  &r  numtfai 

*  The  Iroquois  were,  anoonsciously,  Kanicheans  :  if  it  be  certain,  aa  M.  Qai^ 
neau  intimates,  that  they  recognised  an  all-potent  demon  called  JEtahmtk^  ibr 
the  god  of  evil  \  while  Youtkdea  was  their  good  divinity. — B, 

t  Another  kind  of  imputed  belief,  of  apocryphal  nature,  due  probably  to  sneh 
leading  giicxlioiiff  as,  we  before  remarked,  were  put  to  the  Indians  by  the  miitioa- 
ariea.— ^B. 
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«og0iiier.^  Thej  ooveied  the  eorp0e^  if  thtt  of  »  man,  with  hiB  iiMt 
Tesfanents^  painted  his  vinge,  and  eipoeed  hie  body  at  the  door  of  }m 
hut,  with  the  distinetive  symbols  appended  whioh  he  wore  in  life.  A 
wmrrior  of  the  same  tribe  as  tiie  defonet  would  vaont  his  past  ezpl<»ts  in 
war  and  hunting.  In  some  tribes, 'the  women,  upon  snoh  occasions, 
wq^i,  danced,  and  sang,  incessantly.  When  the  time  for  sepoltm^ 
,  a  tobacco-pipe  was  placed  in  the  month  of  Ûn^  dead  man,  a  clnb  or 
:  at  his  side,  wiUi  one  of  his  idols  and  a  bow  {daced  npon  his 
chest.  Thna  equipped,  tiie  corpse  was  lowered  into  a  deep  grave,  lined 
with  fim.  It  was  tiien  covered  over,  with  tender  care.  A  memorial 
stone  or  other  mark  was  set  up  ;  to  whidi  were  affixed  divers  votive  arti- 
cles,  as  signs  of  the  esteem  of  the  offerers  fbr  the  departed.  Sometimes 
hâa  likeness,  cut  in  wood,  was  attached,!  with  graven  symbols  added,  inti- 
TMting;  the  great  acts  he  had  done  durii^  life. 

Among  the  Hurons,  two  fbnereal  celebrations  were  performed.  The 
first  was  private,  and  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  party's  death  ;  Hie 
second,  a  public  ceremony,  was  postponed  till  a  fîiture  time.  .  In  some 
{daces,  the  remains  of  the  dead  were  borne  in  procession  from  village  to 
village  ;  and  at  the  dose  of  the'solemnity  they  were  deposited  in  a  great 
tomb,  serving  as  a  {dace  of  general  sepulture. 

This  public  cemetery  was  hung  with  furred  skins,  and  the  dead  within 
were  ranged  in  an  appointed  order.  Here  their  relations  placed  about 
them  numerous  articles  of  value,  as  memorials  of  the  deceased.  As  every 
corpse  arrived,  the  females  who  accompanied  it  uttered  groans  and  lamen> 
tatioas  ;  and  each  of  the  persons  present  took  a  small  portion  of  eiprth 
âom  the  newly  made  grave,  which  they  afterwards  careûilly  preserved,  ss 
believing  that  it  brought  luck  to  the  possessor  in  gambling.^ 

One  of  tiie  most  singular  celebrations  among  the  aborigines  was  the 
festival  of  Dreams.     This  was  attended  or  followed  by  real  saturnalia, 

*  The  statement  thus  hazarded  by  the  author  shocks  all  probability.-^. 

t  «  Belation  "  of  the  Jesuit,  Pore  Lalemant  ;  a.d.  ie46.  [The  Indians  of  tlje 
pnsent  day,  including  the  far  west,  seem  not  to  inhume  their  dead  at  all, 
strielly  speaking.  Vide  the  published  experiences  of  Paul  Kane,  during  Travels 
to  and  from  British  Oolnmbia.    London  :  Longmans  à  Go.,1858-59. — B.I 

X  While  turning  up  tlie  soil  at  a  spot  six  miles  distant  from  Penetanguishene, 
near  lake  Huron,  there  was  found,  in  1847,  under  a  thick  layer  of  earth  covered 
with  trees  18  inches  in  diameter,  a  grave  twenty  feet  broad,  full  of  human  bones, 
body  wrappings,  furs  (some  of  these  being  beaver  skins),  all  in  good  condition  ; 
along  with  more  than  a  score  of  copper  kettles  of  various  sizes,  hatchets,  conchs, 
and  a  quantity  of  other  but  smaller  shells,  of  species  not  found  in  the  lakes  of 
the  coimtiy  ;  some  of  which  had  been  formed  into  ornaments  for  the  neck. 
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daring  whiob  they  worked  themaelvee  into  a  state  of  frenzy,  and  like  80 
many  drunkards  or  madmen,  would  sometimes  rush  from  the  scene  of 
revelling,  torch  in  hand,  and  set  fire  to  their  villages. 

They  were  much  addicted  to  games  of  chance.     The  favorite  play  was 
that  of  *^  the  bones,''  or  dice,  of  which  there  were  two,  cut  with  unequal 
facets;  one  black,  the  other  light  yellow  in  color.     These  were  thrown 
into  a  kind  of  bowl.  ^The  losing  party,  after  a  certain  number  of  throws, 
was  replaced  by  others,  until  every  man  in  the  village  had  tried  bis  for- 
tune in  the  play.    Sometimes  a  struggle  for  superiority  at  the  game  took 
place  between  the  people  of  two  villages:  and  upon  such  important 
occasions,  the  antagonist  players  addressed  invocations  to  their  tutelaiy 
spirits,  promising  them  votive  offerings  if  luck  were  vouchsafed,  impl(»r- 
ing  favorable  dreams,  &c.  ;  on  the  other  hand,  uttering  defiances  of  tJieir 
adversaries,  and,  these  being  retorted,  often  quarrels,  ending  in  fights, 
would  follow.     In  all  cases,  such  matches  lasted  for  days,  amid  general 
clamour,  with  triumphal  cries  on  one  part,  and  imprecations  on  the  other. 
The  weakest  of  all  the  animal  passions  of  the  North  American  IncUans 
was  that  arising  from  the  sexual  desires.  Considering  the  degraded  state 
of  their  females,  it  would  be  wonderful  had  the  affections  of  the  men  for 
them  been  at  all  ardent.     As  soon  as  ihe  young  attained  nubpe  years, 
they  were  allowed  all  freedom,  '^  thought  no  harm  of  it,  "  to  use  the  words 
of  Lescarbot.     From  this  early  and  unrestrained  fréquentation,  we  may 
deduce  one  cause  of  the  limited  fecundity  of  the  native  women  ;  as  well 
as  from  their  practice  of  suckling  their  children  for  several  years.*    We 
may  attribute  also,  in  part,  the  comparative  paucity  of  progeny  among 
savages,  to  the  difficulties  they  everywhere  meet  with  in  rearing  their 
offspring. 

Eloquence  was  an  accomplishment  in  such  high  esteem  among  the 
aborigines,  that  he  who  harangued  the  most  volubly,  no  less  than  another 
who  fought  with  the  greatest  success,  had  a  fair  chance  to  be  elected  as 
chief  of  a  tribe.  The  native  languages,  being  highly  figurative,  were 
well  adapted  for  oratory. 

The  social  history  of  a  race  may  give  beforehand  an  idea  of  the  eondi- 


•  Therein,  the  Indian  women  followed  the  plainest  dictates  of  natuie.  The 
established  practice,  among  ourselves,  of  weaning  children  at  too  earlj  an  age, 
violates  natural  laws,  and  has  been  condemned  by  many  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  medical  faculty,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  See 
the  medical  evidence  in  proof  of  the  above  opinion,  cited  in  an  able  work, 
"Solution  du  Problème  de  la  Population  et  de  la  Subsistance,  par  Gharlet 
Loudon,  M.D."  Paris,  1842.— B. 
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tion  of  its  langaage  ;  and  what  we  have  ahready  set  down  in  this  work 
soffioes  for  judging  of  the  state  in  which  the  spoken  dialects  of  North 
America  were  found  when  it  was  discovered.  We  ought  not  to  expect  to 
find  among  savages  such  perfect  idioms  as  can  belong  only  to  the  language 
of  a  highly  civilised  people  ;  nevertheless  the  several  Indian  dialects  were 
found  to  be  complete  in  their  organisation,  and  obedient  to  their  own 
rules.*  No  horde  has  ever  yet  been  found  speaking  a  language  without 
order  yoL  its  phrases,  or  composed  of  incoherent  sounds  of  no  distinct 
dgnifioation;  for  the  spirit  given  to  man,  and  which  operates  indepen- 
dently of  his  will,  follows  laws  as  fixed  as  those  of  nature,  and  manifests 
itself  in  vocables  logically  adapted  to  proper  forms  of  thought.  No  abo- 
riginal language  bears  the  impression  of  an  arbitrary  increase  of  estab- 
lished terms,  such  as  slowly  results  from  the  labor  and  invention  of  man. 
Langaage  is  bom  ready  made  with  man.  The  dialects  of  savage  tribes 
indeed  bear  the  stamp,  if  you  will,  of  their  social  conditions  ;  but  they 
are  also  clear,  uniform,  and  well  fitted,  without  having  been  r^ularised 
by  the  grammarian,  to  convey,  with  logical  precision,  the  expression  of  all 
the  passions.  "  Reason  and. speech  exist  everywhere  bound  together 
indissolubly,"  says  Bancroft.  "  No  people  has  ever  been  found  without 
a  formed  language,  any  more  than  a  race  destitute  of  perception  and 
memory. 

The  organs  of  speech  being  in  mankind  constituted  alike,  all  are 
capable  of  learning  the  language  of  each,  for  the  primitive  sounds  are 
essentially  the  same.  This  is  so  true,  that  the  French  alphabet  served  to 
express,  from  the  first,  the  sounds  of  the  native  idioms;  occasionally, 
however,  with  some  slight  variations.  Thus  the  Onneyouths  changed  r 
into  I;  saying  Lohelt  for  iSobert.  The  other  Iroquois,  again,  rejected 
the  letter  Z,  and  in  none  of  their  dialects  did  the  sound  of  m  exist  :  neither 
had  tliey  any  other  labials.  Of  the  different  dialects  of  this  people,  that 
of  the  Onneyouths  was  the  softest,  being  the  only  one  which  admitted 
the  letter  I;  while  the  Isonnonthouans  was  the  roughest  but  most  energetic. 
The  Algonquin  dialects  over-abounded  in  consonants,  and  were  therefore 
harsh:  but  even  in  them  there  were  exceptions,  the  Abenaqui  language,  for 
instance;  which,  having  more  vowels,  was  pretty  melodious. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  the  aborigines,  having  adopted  no* 
characters,  were  of  course  destitute  of  the  art  of  writing.  Their  com- 
munieations  with  each  other  were  by  the  voice  ;  or,  where  that  failed,  by 

*  "  Oall  them  barhariams  as  mach  as  yoa  will,  thej  (the  savages, )  have  at 
least  a  well-regalated  langaage."— iZeio^ion  des  Jésuites  (1633). 
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the  belp  of  hiero^ypino  mxAa  raddj  traced.  We  nd^  oondnde  fron 
this  &ct  that  alphabetic  eigna  originated  in  figures  of  penons  or  ol^eela» 
or  personified  ideas,  so  modified  in  time  as  to  haipe  lost  all  resemUaiiie 
to  their  antetypes.  The  rude  lineaments  of  some  animal^  aorring  aa  a 
symbol,  cut  on  the  baric  <^  a  birob-tree,  would  indioate  to  a  wayfiunng 
native  that  a  member  of  bis  own  or  some  other  reoqgfiîsable  tribe  bad 
lately  passed  through  the  forest  ;  and  other  significative  marks  appended 
thereto  might  communicate  a  desire,  or  impart  some  intention.  ^  These 
devices  were  sufficient,  upon  occasion,  to  «mbody  the  {âth  of  two  or  three 
short  verbal  messages,  &c.,  but  they  would  of  course  be  unsuited  io  reeord 
the  "  short  and  simple  annals  "  of  even  the  most  primitive  pq>uktioB0 
within  the  pale  of  civilisation. 

The  natural  intelligence  of  the  aborigine  did  not  lend  itself  readify  to 
analysis  ;  nor  was  sudi  a  process  often  needed  by  him,  for  he  would  haivi 
few  complex  ideas  ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  all  the  native  tongues,  words 
expressing  things  purely  of  abstract  nature,  or  significant  of  mental  (^wr* 
ations,  are  totally  wanting.  In  none  do  we  find  terms  to  inteqiret  our 
names  for  Jtafîce,  œntinencCy  graHtudè,  or  tbe  like. 

The  most  distinguishing^  feature  of  the  American  languages^  b  their 
synthetio  character.  The  savage  does  not  separate  the  constituent  parti 
of  the  proposition  he  enounces;  his  ideas  he  expresses  in  groups,  and 
thus  forms  his  completed  word-picture.  In  fine,  tbe  absence  from  his 
mind  of  all  reflective  reason,  of  the  want  of  logical  analysis  in  his  ideas, 
are  the  traits  ever  conspicuous  in  his  modes  of  expression.*  Evety 
substantive  term  ought  to  be  definite,  that  is,  complete  for  itself;  but 
neitiier  the  Algonquins  nor  Iroquois  could  express  tbe  sense  of  faJtk»^ 
without  adding  to  it  the  pronouns  my,  our,  yot«r,  &c.  The  savages  had 
few  generic  terms,  or  none  ;  for  evary  entity  had  to  be  designated  by  his, 
her,  or  its  proper  name.  They  would  speak  of  a  tree — say,  an  (Mfl>— as 
being  green,^  or  having  some  other  attribute  ;  but  tbey  had  not  the  words 
ime  and  oak  as  simple  terms.  The  nature  of  their  languages  obliged  them 
to  make  one  word  serve  for  noun,  pronoun,  and  adjective;  but  this  collec- 
tive nature  could  afterwards  take  verbal  forms,  undergo  all  dluuiges 
needM,  and  comprise  in  itself  every  relation  which  tbose  forms  would 
express.f 

The  terminations  of  the  verbs  never  changed.  For  the  infleodcms  in 
our  languages  indicating  variations  of  modes,  tenses,  &c.,  the  Indian 
languages  had  verbal  affixes,  which  served  the  same  purpose.   For  an 

•  Bancroft. 

t  Spencer  Smith  :  History  of  New  York, 
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tastenet  of  the  4K>llooatiye  qvality  in  tiieir  rooirWordB  above  referred  to, 
let  QB  Mrign  as  an  example  tlie  noun  o^fUa^  whioh  signified  '*  fire/'  and 
the  ad^eetive  dateemima,  <'  great"  Instead  of  ezprescdng  a  "  great  fire," 
by  those  two  "Words,  they  inteermingled  them  thus:  eo-gthrioawma.  There 
«dsted  sflBong  all  the  Ameriean  langoages,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the 
ilraitsof  Magellan,  an  analogy  worthy  of  being  noted;  whioh  is,  a  total 
dispaiily  in  their  words,  along  with  a  great  likeness  in  the  stmetare  of 
the  dialeols  tiiemsoives.  If  we  remember  that  this  lingual  phenomenon 
obtained  throughout  regions  (ahnost  a  moiety  of  the  terrestrial  portion 
ef  «or  phmet)  stretohing  nearly  from  pole  to  pole,  if  we  refleet  upon  the 
several  shadings  ^R^deh  existed  in  the  grammatical  combinations,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find,  among  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  whole 
fauxian  XBoe,  a  uniform  tendeney  in  the  devdopment  of  intelligence  and 
hyuguage."!^ 

Beasoning  thence,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  of  opinion  that  this  uniformity  of 
ohanoter  in  the  grammatical  forms  and  in  the  structure  of  all  the  American 
languages,  indicates  a  common  origin  in  times  tài  remote.  The  synthetic 
nature  of  aboriginal  languages  justifies  us,  some  say,  in  drawing  anoth^ 
conclusion  yet  more  sure  ;  which  is,  that  the  ancestors  of  our  savages 
were  not  a  people  of  nations  more  civilized  than  they,  and  that  their 
famguagee  yield  inherent  proof  that  these  have  not  been  spoken  among 
any  population  but  those  dwelling  in  mental  darkness,  where  had  never 
shone  the  sun  of  civilization.  Others  again  say,  perhaps  with  more 
reason, — the  great  Humboldt  being  one, — that  none  of  the  American 
languages  is  in  that  state  of  rudeness  fbr  long  ages  mistakenly  believed  to 
eharaeterise  the  infiskucy  of  human  races  :  adding,  that  the  more  closely 
we  examine  the  structure  of  a  great  number  of  idioms,  the  more  shall  we 
distrust  those  great  divisions  into  synthetic  and  analytic  languages  ;  a 
^ecious  classification,  he  says,  which  has  but  a  deceptious  simplicity .f 

*  T^avek  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland, 

t  We  read  in  the  second  of  the  Soirées  de  St.  Petertbourg  of  the  Ooant  De 
Maistre,  that  the  sayageis  the  descendant  of  a  civilised  ancestor;  and  this  sup- 
petitioB  is  not  improbable.  "  The  langaages  of  savages,''  says  the  Count, 
''  have  been  viewed,  erroneously,  as  in  an  early  stage  of  imperfection  ;  whereas 
they  are,  and  can  only  be,  the  wrecks  t)f  antique  tongues  ruined^  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself,  and  as  degraded  as  those  who  speak  them."  It  is  while  treating 
this  matter  that  De  Maistre,  giving  the  rein  to  his  imagination,  gets  out  of  all 
reasonable  bounds  in  his  speculations,  and  expresses  his  belief  that  beavers, 
swaUowB,  and  bees  are  degenerated  human  beings  ! 
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The  question  has  been  raiaed  oocasionally, — ^Âie  the  red  men  a» 
intellectually  capable  as  the  whites?  If  such  à  question  had  been  put  to 
the  Bomans,  regarding  the  mental  capability  of  the  barbarians  who  in- 
vaded Italy,  they  would  probably  have  replied  to  it  as  we  now  do  in  respect 
of  our  savages.  Vainly  do  some  reasoners,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
fruitl^ness  of  all  attempts  hitherto  made  to  civilize  the  latter,  draw  its 
explanatory  inferences  from  the  peculiar  make  of  savage  akuUs,  from  their 
'features,  nay,  from  their  very  complexion.  Suggestions  of  this  kind  are 
to  be  distrusted,  as  merely  hypothetical,  and  therefore  littie  worthy  of 
acceptance  in  the  present  case.  How  many  generations  had  to  pass  awayr 
before  the  barbarians  who  inundated  the  Boman  Empire  could  be  civilised 
and  christianized  !  and  yet  they  settied  amongst  numerous  and  well-policied 
populations.  They  were  surrounded  with  monuments  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  had  at  their  disposition  the  scientific  inventions,  the  products  of  the* 
highest  genius  and  most  consummate  skill,  that  had  then  ever  existed. 
If,  instead  of  being  located  amid  such  means  for  self-improvement,  they 
had  found  a  wilderness  to  rove  in,  inhabited  by  wild  animals  only,  should 
we  be  able  to  calculate  with  nicety  how  long  it  would  have  taken  for 
those  barbarians  to  raise  themselves  from  thcabyss  of  their  degradation  ? 
Nothing,  then,  authorises  the  belief  that  the  intellectual  faculties  of  sava- 
ges are,  by  nature,  inferior  to  those  of  the  barbarians  who  overran  the 
Empire  of  Home;  yet  who,  or  their  descendants,  became  fused  in  the 
most  civilized  populations  of  early  Christendom. 

In  illustration  of  the  mental  powers  of  the  Indians,  as  estimated  by 
one  of  our  historical  personages,  nigh  two  centuries  ago,  we  shall  refer  to 
the  report  of  a  conference  between  M.  de  Frontenac  and  deputÎBS  of  the 
Iroquois,  held  at  Cataraqui,  in  1673  :  "  You  would  have  been  assuredly 
surprised,  my  lord,  had  you  listened  to  the  eloquent  oratory,  and  marked 
the  subtie  spirit  with  which  all  those  deputies  harangued  and  reasoned. 
Did  I  not  fear  to  incur  your  ridicule,  I  would  venture  to  intimate  that 
the  noble  presence  of  these  deputies,  in  conference  with  me,  recalled  to 
my  mind,  somewhat,  a  meeting  of  the  senate  of  Venice  ;  albeit  the  fur 
coverings  and  the  blankets  of  the  Indian  diplomatists  difiered  greatiy 
from  the  robes  of  ceremony  worn  by  the  procurators  of  St.  Mark."* 

Among  the  Iroquois  who  were  fain  to  pass  into  Canada  after  the 
American  revolution,  was  one  of  their  number  who  had  achieved  some 
reputation  as  a  man  of  letters.      Tyendinaga  was  his  Indian  name  :  but 

*  Letter  from  M.  de  Frontenac  to  the  Minister  of  State,  dated  Nov.  13th,  1673  : 
Documents  de  ParUj  série  2e. 
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he  was  better  kno?m  to  the  whitee  as  Colonel  Brandt,  from  having  held 
a  lieutenant-oolonelcy  in  the  British  service.  He  received  a  classioal 
education  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  New  England,  and  was  speciallj' 
cognizant  of  the  dead  langoages.  He  translated  into  Iroquois,  from  the 
Greek,  the  Chispel  of  St.  Matthew.  He  was  reputed  to  be  of  a  cruel 
dif^sition;  and  the  poet  Campbell  gave  him  the  discredit,  in  '^  Gertrude 
of  Wyoming,"  rightly  attaching  to  some  atrocious  acts  of  others,  which 
he  never  committed.  But  the  poet  erased,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Gertrude^  at  the  request  of  Brandt's  son,  the  accusations  he  had  brought 
against  his  father.*  Tyendinaga,  in  his  latter  years,  retired,  on  half- 
pay,  to  a  property  he  received,  within  twenty  leagues  of  Niagara. 

If  the  savages  have  succumbed  before  civilisation,  it  is,  first,  because 
of  the  paucity  of  their  numbers  ;  and  next,  because  civilisation  appeared 
among  them  all  at  once,  without  any  transition,  with  all  the  completeness 
it  had  acquired  in  a  progressive  course  of  some  thousands  of  years: 
besides,  the  whites  labored  rather  to  despoil  than  to  instruct  them.  The 
annals  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  prove,  that  conquest  usually  annihilated 
communities  the  most  civilised  and  populous. 

But  if  the  savages  were  susceptible  of  civilisation,  we  must  conclude 
that  they  had  never  come  in  contact  with  the  people  of  a  nation  more 

*  Sach  is  the  statement  of  tf.  Gamean,  but  it  is  not  quite  accarate.  Here 
are  the  fiEicts  : — The  stigma  affixed  to  the  memorj  of  Brandt,  in  the  poem  itself 
remains  as  first  written  ;  bat  in  the  notes  of  the  later  editions,  Oampbell  made  a 
species  of  inadequate  amende^  in  the  following  terms  :  "  I  took  the  character  of 
Brandt  from  the  common  histories  of  England. ...  To  Britons  and  Anglo-Amer- 
icans it  is  that  we  most  refer  the  chief  blame  in  this  horrible  business  [the  des- 
olation of  Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  in  I7T8],  at  which  Brandt  was  not  even  pre- 
sent. . .  .Some  jears  after^  the  poem  appeared,  the  son  of  Brandt,  a  most  inter- 
esting and  intelligent  youth,  came  over  to  England,  and  I  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  on  which  I  still  look  back  with  pleasure.  He  appealed  to  my 
sense  of  honor  and  justice,  on  his  own  part  and  that  of  his  sister,  to  retract 
the  aspersions  which,  unconscious  of  their  unfairness,  I  had  cast  on  his  father's 
memory. .  •  •  Among  other  expressions  to  young  Brandt,  I  made  use  of  the 
following  words  :  '  Had  I  learned  all  this  [from  documents  produced]  when  I 
was  writing  my  poem,  he  should  not  have  figured  in  it  as  the  hero  of  mischief. 
It  was  but  bare  justice  to  say  this  much  of  a  Mohawk  Indian,  who  spoke  Eng- 
lish eloquently,  and  was  thought  capable  of  having  written  a  history  of  the  Six 
Nations.  I  learned  also,  that  he  often  strove  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  the 
Indian  warfare.  T^e  name  of  Brandt,  therefore,  remams  in  my  poem  a  pure  and 
declared  character  of  fiction."  Illustrated  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  T. 
Campbell.  London  :  tfoxon,  1840.— It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Brandt  family 
was  quite  satisfied  with  this  recantation.—^. 
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adyanoed  in  Uie  srti  of  life  tliaii  tbey;  nm*  bad  any  awh  ooMfaMi  realty 
taken  place  even  iniharemotatagea:  for  then  they  wonld  have  praaer^ 
aomewhat  of  the  advantages  thereby  to  be  aoqnired.  They  had  noirhen 
the  habitadefi  of  that  aeoond  stage  in  the  progress  of  natioBS,  liie  paatmal 
state.  They  had  neither  herds  nor  floda,  and  were  i^;noraiit  of  the  use 
of  animals'  milk  as  a  nourishment  for  persons  of  all  ages.  WiUbeesthsj 
knew  of  ;  honey-eomb,  doubtless,  they  sought  afber^  bat  its  wax  they 
turned  to  no  aooount.  Iron  they  were  not  cognisant  of  ;  or  if  iliey  were^ 
they  were  inoapaUe  of  smdting  the  ore:  and  no  nation  efer  attained  to 
high  material  improvement  without  its  use. 

These  negational  data  being  assigned,  respeeting  the  state  of  the  Nortli 
Ammcan  Indiana,  when  first  visited  by  Suropeans,  are  we  thanoe  to 
draw  the  positive  infeienoe,  that  thdr  anoestors  oould  not  have  been 
immigrants  fiom  Asia,  in  ev^  region  of  which  the  above  oommoditisa 
have  abounded  during  countless  ages?  But  central  Amenoa,  we  now 
know,  was  onee  the  seat  of  civilisation  :  the  ruins  of  Palenque  and  Miti% 
cities  which  of  old  stood  {Mroudly  on  the  table-land  of  Meadoo,  indicate 
the  presence  there,  during  unascertained  tjracts  of  time,  of  a  nation  fhr 
advanced  in  the  arts;  as  the  late  Mr.  Prescott  has  so  well  expounded,  in 
his  admirable  history  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

The  red  raees  of  Ammca  present  a  striking  foeial  Hkeneas  to  tiie 
Mongols.  Mr.  Ledyard,  a  distinguished  traveller  from  the  United  States, 
wrote  from  Siberia  that  the  Mongols  resemble,  in  every  respect,  the  abo^ 
igines  of  America;  aud  that  there  still  exist  in  their  remote  region  of 
northern  Asia  very  perceptible  traces  of  a  current  of  emigration  having 
flowed,  firom  tiie  northwest  to  the  eastward  and  to  tiie  south,  at  some  &r 
distant  time.  The  Tsohuokohi  of  the  north-west  of  Asia,  and  the  Esqui- 
maux ci  America,  aj^ear  to  have  had  the  same  origia,  as  the  affinity  of 
their  languages  indicates  ;  and  though  the  Tsohuckchi  and  the  Tungounas 
do  not  understand  the  Esquimaux  tongue,  the  latter  regard  themselves 
and  the  former  as  people  of  one  raoe.^  The  Tunassas  of  Siberia  are  the 
perfect  bodily  counterparts  of  our  aborigines;  and  if  we  traverse  Amerioi^ 
starting  fix)m  the  n<Mrth,  we  find  more  primitive  languages  towards  tte 
gulf  of  Mexico  than  anywhere  else  ;  f  as  if  the  nations,  brou^t  to  ft 
stand  by  the  narrowing  of  the  upper  continent  at  this  point,  had  been 
precipitated  as  it  were  on  each  other.  There  existed  a  communication 
between  the  continents,  of  North  America  and  Asia.    A  Jesuit^  when 

*  G.  P.  Mailer,  Vayagu  tt  JDécwmrttê  dit  Bums. 
t  Albert  Gallatin. 
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tWfdUag  in  the  laiier  «OBtiiieiit^  WM  astonii^ 

iog  a&  Ameriean  «ava^  whom  be  had  known  in  Oanada.^ 

Adopting  tiie  hypothens  of  an  Asiatic  inmijgrafci<Mi,f  wa  an  to  aonr 
dade,  thflo,  that  the  Baqnimaaxaadthe  TshnokehiooQipoBedtheextrei»- 
ilf  of  the  Bippoaed  great  torrent  of  incoming  population;  which  would 
Qome  to  a  halt  at  the  time  when  the  two  pécules  were,  one  on  ^  Amedi* 
can  aea-maigin,  the  other  on  the  oppoeite  side;  and  cepamted,  at  Behring'a 
rtnitBy  hy  a  cea-paaiage  only  about  fi%  miles  wide. 

The  Oalifiimians  and  the  Axteos  themedvee  daim  a  northern  origin  ;{ 
and  all  ethnic  data  that  have  been  brought  together  in  reference  to  tba 
pnsent  subject,  confirm  Ihe  opinion,  that  the  aborigmes  of  the  New 
World  had  thdr  origin  in  the  Old;  and  that  those  of  North  Americai 
in  particular,  less  advanced  as  they  were  and  are  than  the  race  whû^ 
nuaed  the  monuments  found  in  Mexico  and  in  other  southern  r^ons  of 
the  continent,  had  their  origin  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  conceive,  in  reality,  of  a  greater  Similitude  between  two 
peoples,  separated  so  long  in  time  and  so  fiur  removed  in  space,  than  that 
we  find  between  the  American  savages  and  the  Asiatic  Tartars.§ 

•  «  Some  men  have  beoome  famous  for  building  large  edifices  of  conclusions 
apon  a  knife-edge  breadth  of  facts."  Lawrence  Sterne— quoted  from  recollec- 
tion.—B. 

t  Father  Acosta  supposed  that  America  had  been  peopled  from  the  north  of 
Asia  or  of  Europe,  or  by  passing  through  territories  which,  he  imagined,  neigh- 
bored the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

t  The  Ohickmeques,  who  settled  on  the  Lake  of  Mexico,  and  the  Mexicans 
who  subjugated  them,  came  from  Galifornia.—HiRRBBA. 

§  M  The  condition  of  the  Lidian  tribes  comes  next.  The  Indians  1  Whether 
subjects  of  history  or  heroes  of  romance,  or  mixed  up  in  the  miserable  epheme- 
ral literary  trash  ^of  the  day,  they  are  always  exaggerated,  disfigured,  carica- 
tured. They  haye  been  represented,  by  some,  as  brave,  high-minded,  and  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  extraordinary  priyations  :  sometimes  as  cold,  stern,  taciturn; 
sometimes  as  gay,  liyely,  frolicksome,  full  of  badinage,  and  excessiyely  given 
to  gambling  ;  sometimes  as  cruel,  and  even  man-eaters,  delighting  in  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  most  horrible  tortures.  Some  will  tell  you  that  they  have  no  reli- 
gious  notions,  no  conception  of  a  great  First  Oause  :  others,  that  they  have  a  * 
simple  natural  religion. 

'^Some  of  the  earlier  historians  represent  the  Natchez  as  worshippers  of  the 
son,  or  worshippers  of  fire  ;  as  having  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun,  keeping 
up  a  perpetual  or  vestal  fire.  They  conclude,  of  course,  that  these  Indians 
must  have  been  allied  at  least  to  the  Peruvians  or  Mexicans,  if  not  descended 
from  the  fire-worshippers  of  the  Bast.  The  truth  probably  was,  that  in  some 
miserable  cabin  or  wigwam,  a  few  chunks  were  kept  burning,  as  is  the  case  in 
every  Indian  encampment,  and  indeed  in  every  well-regulated  kitchen.    The 
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We  are  well  aware,  now-a-days,  how  much  influence  climate  has  npon 
the  physical  nature  of  man  ;  how  it  modifies  his  manners,  his  morals,  and 
even  the  tendencies  of  his  mind.  The  old  native  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  quite  a  different  person  from  the  man  of  British  hirth.  The 
Anglo-American  is  tall,  lean,  lathy;  his  complexion  pale,  orsun-emhrown- 
ed  or  wind-dried.  The  Briton  is  of  stout  make,  his  complexion  sangui- 
neous, and  freshened  hy  the  moist  nature  of  his  native  climate.  The 
descendants  of  the  British  races  in  federated  America  retain,  in  a  word, 
little  of  the  outward  aspect  that  would  conclusively  identify  them  as 
being,  in  flesh,  blood,  and  bone,  the  same  human  stock  that  became  loca- 
ted in  the  now  United  States,  at  intervals,  during  the  17th  or  18th 
centuries,  and  even  the  now  elapsed  years  of  the  present  century. 

fact  is,  that  neither  the  pen  of  Oooper,  nor  the  more  eloquent  and  fascinating 
style  of  Chateaubriand,  can  inspire  the  slightest  interest  for  their  Indian  heroes 
and  heroines,  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  has  been  much  among  the  aborigines, 
and  knows  something  of  their  real  character  and  habits.  With  respect  to  those 
nations  which  yet  exist,  we  are  able  to  see  for  ourselves,  and  correct  thtt  fêlÊê 
impressions  which  earlier  writers  may  have  produced." — Inaugural  Diâcount  of 
Hbitbt  a.  Bullabd,  Esq.,  President  of  the  "  Historical  Society  of  Looiaiana." 
New  York;  1846.— B. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DISPERSION  OF  THE  HlJBONS-168^1668. 

tad»  Kortk  gives  up  Qnebee  to  the  French.^Champlaiii  returns  to  Canada  as  governor^ 
and  strives  to  attaeh  the  aborigines  to  the  interests  of  Franco.— College  of  the  Jesuits 
built  at  Quebec.— Death  of  Champlain  (1686.)— M.  de  Chiteaofort  succeeds  him  as  gover- 
nor.—M.  de  Montmagny.— War  between  the  Iroquois  confbderation  and  the  Hurons.— 
Father  LeJeune  founds  the  native  village  of  Sillery.- Foundation  of  Montreal  by  M. 
Maisonneuve.  Foundation  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  and  Ursnlino  convent.— Peace-time  for  all 
the  Indian  tribes;  this  ii  first  broken  bj  the  Agniers.— M.  d'Ailleboust  replaces  M.  do 
Montmagny  as  governor.— War  between  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons  ;  the  latter  finaUy  beaten 
and  as  a  nation  broken  up  (164B— 60.)—  The  colonists  of  New  England  propose  a  treaty  of 
perpetual  aUianoe  with  the  inhabitants  of  New  France.— M.  de  Lauson  succeeds  to  H. 
d'AiUeboust  The  Iroquois,  after  their  victory  over  the  Hurons,  fall  upon  the  French 
establishments.— M.  d'Argcnson  replaces  M.  de  Lauson.— De votedness  of  M.  DaulajD.— 
Peaoe  made  with  the  Iroquois.— Baron  d' Avaugour  appointed  governor-general  ;  his  quar- 
rels vrith  the  Bishop.— Earthquake  of  1663.— D'Avaugour  recalled  ;  M.  do  Mésy  succeeds 
him.— Dissolution  of  the  Company  of  100  Partners  ;  Canada  becomes  a  royal  province 
of  France. 

We  now  take  up  the  thread  of  historical  facts,  laid  aside  from  the  date 
(1632)  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye. — The  huguenot,  Louis 
KerUc,  kept  Quehec  for  three  years,  in  England's  name  ;  and  gave  it  up, 
a  heap  of  ruins,*  to  M.  de  Caen,  in  terms  of  a  clause  in  that  treaty.  The 
Company  of  the  Hundred  Partners  resumed  possession  of  the  place  dur- 
ing the  following  year.  Champlain,  re-appointed  governor,  arrived  with 
a  richly  laden  fleet,  and  took  administrative  charge  of  the  colony.  A 
guard  of  soldiers,  composed  of  pike-men  and  musketeers,  with  drums 
beating,  landed  and  marched  to  fort  St.  Louis,  of  which  M.  Duplessis- 
Bouchard  took  command. 

Recollecting  the  many  efforts  hitherto  made  by  France  to  defend  Ca- 
nada, Champlain  sought  to  attach  to  her  interest  the  native  tribes,  the 
Hurons  more  especiaUy,  to  whom  he  sent  missionaries  to  preach  the 
Gospel  :  these  were  Jesuits.  Occasion  had  been  taken,  from  the  abeyance 
of  French  domination,  to  exclude  the  Recollets,  though  these  friars  were 
very  popular  in  the  colony  ;  because  it  had  long  been  thought  that  the 
presence  of  a  mendicant  order  in  a  new  missionary  field,  was  more  burden- 

*  ''But  as  for  oar  habitation,  "  said  M.  de  Caen,"  my  people  have  found  it  utterly 
eonsumed,  along  with  9000  beaver-skins,  valued  at  40,000  livres.'' 
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some  than  useful.    The  BeooUets  in  yain  petitioned  the  Goyemment  to 
let  them  retorn.* 

For  an  instant,  immigration  to  the  oolony  sensibly  increased.  Among 
the  new-comers  were  many  mral  laborers  and  artisans  of  the  man 
nseM  kinds  :  besides  a  nnmber  of  persons  of  good  fiunily,  who  aoqght 
in  New  France  that  tranquillity  denied  them  in  the  Old  ;  inhabiting,  as 
they  previously  did,  those  French  provinces  wherein  the  Protestants  oat- 
numbered  the  Catholics. 

In  1635,  René  de  Bohant^  a  Fiendi  Jesuit  priest^  son  of  the  Marquis 
de  Ghtmaohe,  laid  the  foundationnstone  of  the  college  of  Quebec  This 
was  altogether  a  year  of  great  promise  for  the  colony;  but  befiMPe  it  eland, 
New  France  suffared  a  heavy  loss,  in  the  person  of  its  govemov  and  best 
fidend,  who  died  on  Christnuuhday. 

Samuel  Chahplain  was  bom  at  Brouage,  in  Saintonge  (Charente 
inféri^ire).     His  first  calling  was  that  of  a  mariner;  and  he  distingiiidi- 
ed  himself,  as  such,  in  the  service  of  Henry  lY.      The  commander  de 
Chastes  singled  him  out  as  a  fit  person  to  command  and  diieot  the  first 
of  those  expeditions  from  France  to  the  New  Worid  which  have  caused 
his  name  to  become  a  household  word  in  Canada.     Endowed  with  sound 
judgment  and  quick  perception,  he  conceived  quickly,  and  followed  up 
his  plans  (all  eminently  practical)  with  a  perseverance  that  no  surmoun- 
table obstacles  could  discourage.      Thirty  years  of  untiring  eflforte  to 
establish  and  extend  the  French  possessions  in  America,  often  under  the 
most  unpromising  (Ârcumstances,    prove  the  inflexible  steadinesi  of 
the  restoution  he  brought  to  his  great  task, — the  exaltation  of  New 
France.     And  this  he  chiefly  effiacted,  not  by  military  or  naval  fiMoe,*— 
for  he  had  little  of  either  at  command, — but  by  equitable  diplomaeyand 
Christianising  influences.  For  one  deviation  from  his  syst^n  of  peaoefti 
polity,  he  has  been  v^  severely  censured,  more,  as  we  think,  than  the 
occasion  called  for;  we  mean,  his  waging  war  against  the  Iroquois.    But 
the  war,  in  which  he  thus  took  part,  was  not  one  of  his  making  ;  and  he 
was  always  ready  to  listen  to  reasonable  proposals  for  the  oeHatkm  of 


*  "  Memorialwhich  was  written  respecting  the  Recollet  Fathers  of  the  prov&iM 
of  St.  Denis  of  Paris,  and  the  right  thej  have  had,  ever  since  the  jear  1616, 
to  repair  to  Quanada  [sic],  bj  the  aathorisation  and  in  virtue  of  the  mission  of 
the  sovereign  pontifb  ;  onder  favor  of  which  they  bnilt  a  convent  and  chorek 
at  Qnebecq  [tic^j  and  have  originally  celebrated  the  holy  mysteries  in  dhrsiB 
parts  of  said  country."  The  document  thui  intituled  was  drawn  up  by  Pen 
Potenlan,  the  n^riiur.  The  RecoUets,  in  etbct,  asked  permissioa  tlMreia  to 
be  allowed  to  resume  their  labors  in  Canada;  and  replied  to  the  djeeiioiif 
which  were  raised  against  that  resumption. 
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kosfeiUtias.  Had  he  Imd,  the  Huqh  tribes,  whoee  oonfideDoe  be  poseee- 
eed,  woaU  atBondly  bsve  found  in  bim  a  fiiend  aUe  and  wiUing  to  BKf% 
Ifeem  fiom  that  perdiikm  wbioh  they  were  &ted  to  miifiar  not  1^  after 
hbdeath. 

Obamplain  baa  left  na  a  relation  of  bis  voyagea  and  expeditionB,  in 
whioh  we  find  its  aathor  an  atttentiTe  and  judieiona  ohnryer  and  a 
eoneeientioaB  namtor.  The  work  itaelf  gives  valnable  notiees  on  the 
geography  and  physical  aspeet  of  the  eonntries  be  visited;  and  abonnda 
in  dataih,  intorasling  and  onrions,  on  the  oonditvm  and  manners  of  their 
iahrintanla»  He  had  a  religions  torn  of  mind  ;  bot^  like  many  of  hia 
eaBpaAriot%  be  distrosled  fbe  inflnenoe  of  the  Jesuits.  He  preftned  the 
Franeisean  order  to  that  of  St.  Ignadns;  the  former  having,  as  he  said, 
"less  (pdttieal)  ambition."  The  Jesoits,  however,  having  exerted  their 
"■<**'— »^  with  ÛMd  oonrt  of  Franoe  to  obtain  permission  to  supersede  the 
Beedkis,  gained  their  point.  Doubtless  that  influence  soon  became  of 
great  service;  for,  more  than  once,  the  French  kings  were  about  to  le- 
nounoe  the  colony,  and  each  time  they  abstained  ther^Grom,  chiefly  throu^ 
leligioua  motives.  In  these  crises,  the  Jesuits,  directly  interested  in  Ca- 
nada, powerfully  seconded  the  founder  of  it* 

Obamplain  had  a  comely  visage,  a  noble  and  soldierly  bearing,  and  a 
vygons  constitution  that  enabled  bim  to  bear  the  wear-and-tear  dT  body 
and  mind  which  he  underwent  in  a  troublous  career.  He  crossed  the 
Atlantic  fully  a  score  of  times,  to  defend  the  colony's  interests  at  Paris. 
By  the  death  of  Henry  IV,  two  years  after  the  foundation  of  Quebec,  be 
loet  a  good  master  and  Mend,  whom  be  had  Mthfully  served,  and  who 
had,  in  return,  been  greatly  helpful  to  him. 

As  has  been  said  before,  Champlain  brou^t  his  wife  to  Canada  in  1620. 
She  was  a  dau^ter  of  Nicholas  Boulé,  a  protestant,  and  secretary  of  the 
royal  household  at  Paris.  The  marriage-contract  was  signed  late  in  1610  : 
bat  as  the  lady  was  then  too  young,  it  did  not  take  effect  till  two  years 
later;  yet  4,600  livres  tournois,  out  of  a  dowry  of  6,000,  were  paid  down* 
Chamy^n  bequeathed,  in  advance,  the  usufruct  of  all  his  fortune  to  his 
wife,  **  in  ease  he  should  decease  while  employed  on  sea  and  land  in  the 
royal  service." 

•  The  opinion  thus  expressed  dérives  negatiye  confirmation  at  least  from  Uie 
sentence  rendered  by  the  proYOStry  of  Paris,  Jaly  11,  1037,  mrt  "The  Jesuits 
of  Qaebec  venu»  Jacques  Hersant  and  Demoiselle  [damej  Héldne  Boulée,  veave 
Obamplain.''  Obamplain,  become  paraljtic,  had  by  a  will,  si^ed  at  Quebec, 
bequeathed  part  of  his  estate  to  the  Jesuits. 
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It  would  seem  that  he  left  no  issue  when  he  did  die.  The  BèûoUets 
b^an  to  keep  the  parish  registers*  of  Notre  Dame  of  Quebec  daring  the 
following  year.  "  When  wc  open  the  first  of  these,"  says  M.  Ferland, 
'^  a  pardonable  curiosity  impels  to  a  search  for  any  entries  which  might 
exist  therein  of  the  Champlain  family,  in  r^ard  to  whom  other  contem- 
porary documents  are  silent.  One  would  gladly  trace  the  family  history 
of  the  founder  of  Quebec,  if  its  course  lay  amid  the  people  for  whom  he 
opened  up  a  new  country  to  dwell  in  ;  one  would  gladly  learn  whether 
any  of  our  Canadian  families  have  a  right  to  claim  him  for  ancestor. 
But  I  have  ascertained,  not  without  chagrin,  after  careful  research,  ihat 
there  exists  not,  in  all  j  probability,  a  single  descendant  of  his  in  the  ool- 
ony  he  created,  and  in  which  his  remains  were  reposited."f 

Dame  Champlain  remained  in  Canada  only  four  years.  She  letumed 
to  France  in  1624,  and  appears  never  to  have  again  revisited  America. 
She  founded  a  convent  of  Ursulines  at  Meaux,|  took  the  veil  herself,  and 

*From  the  24th  of  October,  1621,  when  the  Quebec  parish  register  was  begun, 
till  1629,  there  were  but  six  marriages  and  two  baptisms  among  the  Buropeans 
in  the  colony.  The  first  marriage,  solemnized  Aug.  1,  1621,  was  that  between 
Guillaume  Couillard  and  Guillemette  Hébert,  whose  numerous  family  extended 
through  the  whole  Quebec  district,  but  more  especially  on  the  southern  river- 
board  below  Point  Levi.  May  12,  1621,  the  first  marriages  in  New  Bngland 
took  place. — Rev.  J.  B.  A.  Ferland  :  Notes  sur  les  Registres  de  N,  D.  de  Qud^ec. 

t  [We  find  the  following  notice  of  Champlain,  in  the  Relations  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  a  paragraph  penned  by  Père  Le  Jeune,  regarding  the  Fête  of  St.  Ignatius, 
July,  1633  :  This  day,  ''  Sieur  de  Champlain  and  the  ship  captains  then  in  Quebec, 
came  to  gain  the  Indulgences  awarded  to  those  who  attended  chapel,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  festival  of  our  holy  father,  Ignatius  Loyola.  A  number  of  Hurons 
were  also  admitted,  after  vespers.  The  chapel  being  as  handsomely  ornamented 
as  our  small  riches  allowed,  the  savages  were  quite  struck,  for  we  had  set  up 
the  images  of  our  St.  François  Xavier  on  our  altar.  They  thought  these  weie 
living  beings,  and  asked  if  they  were  noiondaquis  (divinities),  and  the  tabernacle 
then:  house  ;  also,  if  they  used  as  habilaments  the  altar  ornaments.  There  were 
also  three  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  as  many  places.  They  imagined  these 
images  represented  three  persons.  Being  told  that  the  Virgin  Mary  wag  mother 
of  the  Creator,  they  laughed,  and  asked  how  any  one  could  have  three  mothers? 
Oh  1  that  we  could  have  the  mysteries  of  our  Faith  well  figured.  The  images 
aid  us  greatly,  and  speak  to  the  eye  of  themselves."  pp.  3*7-8.] — B. 

t  A  city  of  France,  dept.  Seine-et-Marne,  situated  on  the  river  Marne,  36  miles 
N.  E.  from  Paris.  Bossuet  was  bishop  of  the  diocese  ;  hence  his  eulogiac  name 
<^  the  Eagle  of  Meauz."  His  body  interred  in  a  vault  of  the  cathedral,  was  dis- 
coffined  a  few  years  ago,  and  found  to  be  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation. 
— B. 
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entered  her  o^n  fonndatioii  as  ''sbter  Helen  of  St  Angostin."*   There 
■he  died  in  1654. 

The  snooessor  of  OhampUdn  was  M.  de  Chftteanfort,''t)f  whom  we  know 
little  more  than  his  name.  He  was  replaced  by  M.  de  Montmagny, 
knight  of  Malta,  who  resolved  to  follow  ont  the  system  adopted  by  Cham- 
plain  ;  bnt  he  took  the  reins  of  government  in  hand  at  a  very  oritioal  time, 
by  reason  of  the  war  of  extermination  then  in  progress  between  the  Iroquois 
and  the  Hnrons,  now  more  than  ever  envenomed  against  eaeh  other. 
The  establishment  of  the  Company  sumamed  ''  the  Hundred  Partners" 
had  raised  among  the  Hnrons  hopes  of  extended  traffie  in  pdtiy  with  its 
agents»  and  other  expected  benefits  to  such  a  height,  that  this  nation  be- 
«ame  insufferably  presumptuous,  and  led  its  leaders  into  sets  of  such  in- 
difloieet  daring,  despite  all  the  warnings  given  them  by  Champlain,  that 
ike  ruin  of  their  cause,  as  we  have  just  intimated,  soon  followed  upon  his 


The  Iroquois,  more  subtle  than  the  Hurons,  employed  stratagems  to 
hasten  ihe  annihilation  of  the  latter  as  an  independent  nation.  Thejr 
made  a  hoUow  peace  with  a  majority  of  the  tribes;  yet  soon  afterwards, 
under  divers  pretexts,  they  attacked  their  outermost  settlements.  The 
device  became  apparent  only  when  the  break  of  war  fell  in  like  a  thunder- 
storm upon  the  astounded  sense  of  the  Huron  nation.  The  seattered 
tribes  of  the  latter  were  taken  all  unprepared  by  this  sudden  onslaught  of 
enemies,  before  whom  terror  stalked.  The  Huron  leaders  were  utterly 
disconcerted;  and  as  often  happens,  in  similar  cases,  among  civilized  popu- 
lations, every  movement  they  made  to  resist  or  escape  from  their  mortal 
enemies  became  disastrous  in  its  results. — Charlevoix,  in  an  afler-reflection 
upon  their  defensive  war-policy  at  this  time,  thus  expresses  himself: 
*' Nothing  humiliates  the  surviving  Hurons  so  much  as  the  recollection  of 
the  murders  they  committed  during  their  last  operations  against  the 
Iroquois." 

Meanwhile  Uie  war  between  the  savages  served  to  open  the  eyes  of 
those  who  believed  tiiat  the  colonists  could  dictate  the  law  to  the  abori- 
guies  as  soon  as  the  new  Company  should  exist.  It  was  now  plain  that 
tks  great  association,  wliich  loomed  so  laige  in  the  distance,  was  incapable 
even  of  doing  the  little  it  had  promised  to  effdct  in  the  expected  direction. 

It  was  in  1636  that  the  Iroquois  penetrated,  for  the  first  time  collective- 
ly, into  the  midst  of  the  Huron  hordes.  Four  years  afterwards,  war 
recommenced  with  vigour:  but  the  Hurons,  become  heedful  by  defeats, 
were  found  more  ready  to  resist  their  potent  adversaries;  over  whom, 

•  BOatwn»  eu  JUuiU*^  an.  1640. 
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oeoamonally,  ihej  eren  obtained  some  signal  adTantages, — ht  Û»  Huron 
warriors,  generally,  were  equal  to  the  Iroquois  combatants  in  oonrage,  b«ft 
their  discipline  was  inferior,  while  their  présomption  was  greater. 

Somewhat  disconcerted  by  the  spirited  resistance  of  the  Hnroos,  whkli 
they  had  not  anticipated,  the  wily  Iroqnois  set  abont  s^Nurating  lee 
former  from  their  French  auxiliaries,  so  as  to  haye  only  one  body  of  cms» 
mies  to  encounter  at  a  time.  They  detached  300  warriors,  divided  into 
several  bands,  who  were  directed  to  take  prisoner  as  many  of  Ûè»  Hurona 
as  they  could  lay  hands  on.  They  were,  at  the  same  time,  to  capture  a 
number  of  the  French;  the  latter  to  be  kindly  treated,  the  former  to  be 
cruelly  used  :  the  design  of  this  marked  contrast  in  treatment  being  te 
make  the  Hurons  become  jealous  of  their  French  allies  !  This  poor  inveii* 
tion,  b(Hrn  of  savage  subtiety,  having  failed,  its  devisers  feigned  an  inten- 
tion of  attacking  the  poet  of  Three-Rivers,  commanded  by  M.  de  Champ» 
flours;  then  suddenly  seeming  to  relent,  they  sued  for  peace  and  gave  «p 
the  French  priâoners  they  had  taken.  M.  de  Montmagny  in  person  came 
to  Three-Rivers  to  meet  the  Iroquois  envoys  :  but  the  Oovemor  penetrated 
their  design  and  broke  off  the  négociations;  for  though  he  cooU  not  ded 
these  Indians,  when  hostildy  disposed,  any  heavy  blow,  he  always  sov^ 
to  present  a  bold  front  towards  them.  His  situation,  neverthdees,  wai 
really  veiy  disquieting.  With  his  scanty  garrison,  he  could  only  be  a 
passive  witness  of  the  struggles  of  the  savages,  not  always  escaping  insults 
from  both  of  the  contending  parties.  The  French  flag  they  had  ceased 
to  respect,  daringly  advancing  to  the  mouths  of  the  cannon  mounted  on 
the  works.  The  forlorn  state  in  which  the  government  left  this  impor- 
tant post  was  a  subject  of  astonishment  to  all. 

In  effect,  whatever  progress  the  colony  was  making  generally,  at  thii 
time,  we  must  place  to  the  credit  of  its  private  members,  or  individnak, 
not  in  office.  Thus  to  one  of  the  latter,  the  commander  de  SiUery,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Jesuits,  the  *'  habitation"  which  took  his  name  as  its 
designation,  was  founded,  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  four  miles 
from  Quebec,  in  the  year  1637.* 

M.  de  Sillery  ^rang  from  a  family  of  distinction.  He  was  a  kni^ 
of  the  grand-cross  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  commands  or.  benefi- 
ciary of  the  Temple  of  Troyes.  When  past  middle  age,  he  took  holy  tnr* 
ders,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  A.  d.  1634,  in  the  ardidioceee  of  Paris, 
wherein  he  ordinarily  resided  till  his  death  in  1640.  His  beneficence 
was  great,  and  reached  far.     M.  de  Rozillé  had  interested  him  in  the 

*  This  place  Btill  bears  the  commander's  name  ;  bat  the  Indian  village  has 
been  transferred  to  St.  Ambroise^e  Lorette,  at  the  foot  of  the  Laoreatidee. 
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wdI4)â]ig  of  Canada,  and  had  penaaded  him  to  join  the  oompamy  of  the 
Hundred  Partners,  tn  the  SiUery  establishment  only  «ayage  converts, 
or  those  who  asked  to  beoome  snch,  were  reoeiyed.  Indiyidnal  Algon- 
quins and  Montagnais  were  the  first  among  the  neophytes  admitted  : 
those  were  put  under  the  charge  of  Father  LeJenne,  who  represented  M. 
de  Sillery  in  America.  The  latter  transmitted  considerable  snms  of 
money  hr  constructing  the  necessary  buildings  of  the  institution.* 

The  estaUishment  of  the  Iskind  of  Montreal  was  commenced,  a  fbw 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Sillery  institution.  The  Hundred  Part^ 
Bers  company  had  ceded  the  island,  five  years  before,  to  Jacques  6irard| 
«e^enr  of  La  Ohaussée,  who,  in  turn,  parted  with  it  to  Jean  de  Lauson, 
intendant  in  Dauphiny.  The  missionaries  had  several  times  uiged  the 
eOBapaay,  but  in  vain,  to  occupy  that  ishind,  its  situation  being  so  advan- 
tageous for  curbing  the  Iroquois,  and  for  a  central  region  whence  to  ex- 
tend missionary  operations.  The  project  was  taken  up  by  M.  de  la  Dau- 
vefsière,  raceive^general  of  La  Flèche,  in  Anjou,  and  under  his  auspices 
«a  associatàon  for  effecting  that  end  was  got  up,  by  thirty-five  itch  and 
iniuential  persons,  among  whom  was  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  de  la  Roche 
Ouyon.  This  company  obtained  a  concession  of  the  island  in  1640,  and 
a  member  of  the  association  arrived  at  Quebec  ttom  France  with  several 
Immigrating  families,  some  soldiers,  and  an  armament  valued  at  26,000 
piastres,  equipped  at  La  Rochelle  and  Dieppe.  Baron  Fouquand,  who 
obtained,  in  1659,  the  rest  of  the  island  for  the  company,  gave  20,000 
livres  for  his  part. 

We  may  form  some  notion  of  tiie  careful  way  in  which  this  colonisa- 
tion was  conducted,  from  the  plan  which  was  adopted  to  have  assurance 
X3Î  the  religious  dispositions  of  M.  de  Maisonneuve.  The  association  not 
only  wanted  soldiers,  but  a  worthy  commander.  ^*  I  know  a  gentleman 
from  Champagne,  who  would  suit  you  well,"  one  day  said  Father  Charles 
Laleniant (who had theti returned  to  France)  to  Dauversière;  ''he lodges 

*  We  are  informed  in  the  Rdatknu  of  this  year,  bj  Père  Le  Jeune,  that  the 
Pope,  (Urban  YIII)  had  just  before  heaped  benedictiona  on  the  Canadian  Jesaiti, 
and  sent  them  "  plenary  indulgences  for  the  festival  of  the  Conception,  and 
that  of  our  glorious  protector  St.  Joseph.''  We  may  infer  that  these  donatives 
w«re  turned  to  account  on  the  next  recurrence  of  the  festival;  for,  in  the 
Relation»  of  1637,  we  are  informed  that  on  St.  Joseph's  day  immense  rejoieingi 
took  place  at  Quebec.  A  few  fireworks  being  played  off,  to  the  astonishment 
of  tome  Huron  savages  present,  the  Governor  bade  them  observe,  as  he  set  light 
to  the  chief  piece,  that  **  the  French  were  more  powerful  than  the  demons  ;  that 
they  were  masters  of  the  element  of  fire,  and  that  they  could  at  any  time  bora 
the  dwetUngt  of  the  esemies  of  Fraace^'^^iZeto/ionf,  ch.  2.«^B. 
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at  th«  ■■  Biin."  The  latter,  in  order  to  stiidj  daeely  the  diaraoter 
of  the  person  thuç  reootnmended,  took  up  hia  quarters  in  the  house  indi' 
Gated.  Having  formed  an  intimacy  wiUi  his  fellow4odgar,  Danveraière 
insensibly  led  the  latter  to  speak  of  the  proposed  establishment  at  Mont- 
real ;  he  expressed  great  approval  of  the  design.  Finally  he  said,  in  con« 
fidence,  to  M.  de  la  Dauversière,  that  tired  aa  he  was  of  the  troubloua 
times  at  home,  he  would  be  glad  to  quit  France  and  take  part  in  the  en- 
terprise ;  adding,  ''  I  would  devote  life  and  fortune  in  carrying  it  out, 
not  expecting  any  recompense  than  the  consciousness  of  serving  Ood,  and 
the  honor  of  continuing  to  serve  his  Majesty  with  this  good  sword." 
Dauversîère  immediatdy  took  him  at  his  word.  Charmed  at  hearing  lan^ 
guage  at  once  so  Christian  in  spirit,  and  so  loyal  in  sentiment,  he  r^ard- 
ed  the  discovery  of  so  fit  a  subject  for  the  work  in  hand  aa  something 
providential. 

M.  de  Maisonneuve  took  military  service  in  Holland,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen.  ''  He  there  preserved  his  piety  among  heretical  peofde,"  say» 
the  chronicler.  "  He  learned  to  play  on  the  lute,"  we  are  told  by  the 
same  authority,  "  in  order  to  beguile  those  hours  of  réclusion  he  chose  to 
pass  secluded  fVom  the  contact  of  evil  companionSr"*  In  due  course,  he 
left  France,  entering  Canada  in  a  giateM  frame  of  mind,  and  with  a  h<^M- 
ful  spirit. 

When  M.  de  Maisonneuve  arrived  at  Quebec,  the  Governor  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  tarry  in  the  Isle  d'Orléans,  a  locality  then  safe  fVom  the 
hostile  attempts  of  the  Iroquois  ;  but  the  dangers  attendit^  the  formation 
of  an  outlying  settlement  daunted  him  not,  and  he  hastened,  in  the  year 
1642,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  settlement  oi  Montreal.  The  few  buil- 
dings he  erected  on  the  site  laid  out,  he  surrounded  for  defence  with 
wooden  palisades,  and  he  named  the  infant  city  *'  Yille  Marie,"  or  Mario- 
polis.  He  then  began  to  gather  around  the  place  such  of  the  nei^boring 
natives  as  had  been  christened  or  desired  so  to  be  ;  wishing  to  teach  them 
the  arts  of  civilization,  banning  with  culture  of  the  soil.  Such  were 
the  b^innings  of  the  fair  city  oi  Montreal  ;  its  nucleus  was  a  school  of 
morality,  industry,  and  the  subduing  of  savage  natures, — a  noble  origi- 
nation. The  ecolesiastioal  ceremonies  attending  its  inauguration  formed 
as  rich  a  display  as  the  Canadian  Church's  means  at  the  time  could  com- 
mand. 
— ^b. . — — — — — ' 

•  *' Histoire  de  Montréal  (1640-1672),"  MS.  de  Paris  ;  a  docnmeiit  bearing  no 
author's  name,  a  copy  from  which  was  bronght  to  Canada  in  1846  by  the  Hon. 
L.  J.  Papineaa.  This  manuscript,  attributed  to  M.  François  DoUier  de  Oaasoa, 
priest  of  St.  Sulpitius  of  Paris,  and  third  superior  in  succeMioa  of  the  Semiaasx 
of  Montreal,  is  extremely  curious. 
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Shortly  âiereafter,  a  relnfbroement  of  colonkta  arriyed,  led  by  M. 
^Ailleboust  de  MosBeavL  During  the  following  year,  a  second  party 
eamé.  At  this  time  the  European  population  resident  in  Canada  did  not 
exceed  two  hundred  souls.  The  immigrants  who  now  entered  it,  had 
been  selected  with  the  utmost  eare.  A  Sieur  de  la  Barre  came  to  Canada 
in  1644,  with  sereral  colonisti  placed  under  his  orders  by  the  Qneen.  He 
was  a  man  of  dissolute  habits,  but  consummate  hypocrisy  ;  keeping  up  a 
sanctimonious  exterior,  the  better  to  avert  suspicion  of  his  real  depravity. 
This  being  soon  detected,  however,  he  was  shipped  back  to  France  forth- 
with. 

An  enterprise,  not  unsimilar  to  that  realised,  so  fiur,  at  Yille-Marie, 
was  in  progress  at  Quebec.  In  the  mother  settlement,  a  wood-clad  height 
parted  the  Jesuits'  College  from  the  Hôtel-Dieu,  or  refuge  for  the  diseased 
and  impotent.  On  the  two  intermediate  hilly  dopes,  a  few  houses,  built 
European  foshion,  under  the  walls  of  the  above-named  establishments,  ser- 
ved as  dwellings  for  the  savage  neophytes,  wherein  they  mi^t  also  be  ha- 
bituated to  French  modes  of  life.-  Natives,  of  the  Montagnais  and  Algon- 
quin tribes,  had  already  assisted  in  clearing  parts  of  the  table-land  upon 
which  the  upper  city  was  aftetwards  erected:  and  all  appearances  were 
favorable,  for  a  time,  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  desired  to  bring  the 
neighboring  savages,  the  young  more  especially,  under  the  influences  of 
religion  and  within  the  pale  of  civilization.  But  the  irksomenees  attend- 
ing confinement,  impatience  of  restraint,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
wilderness,  proved  too  much  for  the  cultivators  of  wild  natures,  ever 
ready  to  escape  from  even  the  gentlest  subjection.  In  a  word,  a  well- 
intended  project,  hopefuUy  b^un  at  Quebec,  soon  came  to  nothing:  and 
a  more  auspicious  season  for  its  after  realisation  had  to  be  Waited  for.* 

About  this  time,  it  is  related  that  two  aged  savages  of  a  nation  which 
had  once  inhabited  the  Island  of  Montreal,  accompanied  M.  de  Maison- 
neuve  to  the  summit  of  "  Mount  Royal,^  and  (it  is  to  be  presumed), 
^sailing  his  attention  to  the  magnificent  expanse  of  country  that  lay  before 
him,  said,  **  All  these  lands  and  waters  were  once  otirs;  we  were  a  numerous 
people  in  those  days,  but  the  Hurons  drove  oat  our  ancestors.  Of  those 
they  thus  expelled,  one  portion  took  refiige  with  the  Abenaquis,  another 
got  Bhditer  ârom  the  Iroquois,  and  the  rest  remained  in  subordination 
to  their  conquerors."     The  Governor,  affected  by  what  he  heard,  asked 

-*  In  1638,  the  "  Seminary  of  the  Hurons,'*  or  of  "  Notre-Dame-des-Anges,^' 
was  fonnded  or  opened  ;  Père  Le  Jenne  observing  on  the  occasion,  that  it  had 
been  realized,  "  despite  the  powers  of  hell,  banded  in  fail  force  againat  it.^ 
MaUUUnUt  1638,  eh«  IX,  p.  231.— B. 
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wliether  ihe  sumving  members  of  the  broken  tribe  mig^i  net  jel  be 
brought  together^  offering,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  they  could  be,  aad 
would  come  under  lus  proteetîon,  he  would  treat  them  weU  and  supply  aU 
their  wants.  The  kind  juropoeal  came  too  late  ;  for  the  Teiy  name  cf  the 
nation  thus  ill-treated,  had  now  fidlen  into  obliTion.^ 

An  idea  strikes  the  mind,  while  reflecting  upon  the  abo^re  inoident,  that 
those  aged  men  may  have  been  survivors  of  the  abongines  found  in  <|uiot 
possession  of  Hochelaga  little  more  than  a  century  before.  The  tracKtîons 
1^  savages  do  not  go  far  bade  without  becoming  yague  and  confused.  The 
eariy  explorers  of  New  France  could  scarcely  advance  a  step  into  the 
wilderness  without  hearing  native  accounts  of  tribes  whidi  had  existed  in 
times  not  distant,  according  to  oar  impressions  of  the  lapse  of  time,  bpt 
fiur  remote  in  the  estimation  of  a  race  upon  whose  unrecorded  amals  each 
succeeding  cyde  of  revdving  time  bron^t  total  obliteratioD. 

While  the  welU)dng  oi  the  aborigines  was  an  olject  of  such  deep 
sdidtude  on  the  part  of  many  persons,  a  regard  for  that  of  the  French 
residents  did  not  less  occupy  the  thoughts  cf  philanthropie  individuals. 
We  have  already  made  mention  of  the  foundation  of  Uie  Jesuits'  CoUege. 
The  Hôtel-Bieu  for  the  sick,  and  the  Ursulines'  Convent  for  training 
young  girls,  were  also  standing  proofs  €Î  that  inexhaustiUe  generosity  to 
which  Canada  owes  almost  all  the  great  establishments  of  éducation  that 
she  possesses.  The  Hôtd-Dieu  of  Quebec  was  founded  in  1639,  by  the 
Duchess  d'AiguiUon.  In  the  same  year,  a  young  widow  of  high  rank, 
Madame  de  Lapdtrie,  commenced  the  erection  of  a  convent  of  Ursulines  ^ 
into  which,  when  finished,  she  retired  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  The 
rdigieuies  who  were  to  inhabit  the  two  fotmdations,  arrived  at  Quebec 
fiom  France  in  one  vessd,  and  landed  on  the  same  day.  ^  The  occasion 
was  observed  as  a  hdiday  by  all  the  people  of  the  dty  ;  labor  was  suspen- 
ded, and  the  shops  were  dosed.  The  €h)vevnor  with  an  armed  escort^  re- 
ceived the  heroines  of  the  day  on  the  quay  ;  they  left  the  ship,  while  the 
cannoneers  of  the  fort  wore  firing  a  salute.  The  first  compliments  paid,, 
M.  de  Montmagny  led  them  to  the  High  Churdi,  amidst  the  acdamations 
of  the  people,  and  Te  Deum  was  dianted  in  thanksgiving  for  the  two- 
fold benefit  which  Heaven  had  now  ooùËmed  upon  CaQada."t 

The  Hospital  was  at  first  placed  at  SiUeiy;  but  finomfoar  of  Uie  Iroquois^ 
it  was  refounded  at  Quebec,  m  1644. 

These  pious  institutions  whidi  still  exist  to  the  honor  of  the  countiy,, 

*  Gallatin,  Golden.    The  latter  reports  that  according  to  a  tradiUoa  cnrre&i 
among  the  Iroquois,  their  ancestors  once  inhabited  the  environs  of  MontseaL.  • 
t  Lie  ServanU  de  Dieu  en  Canada^  pat  H.  de  Laroehe. 
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■midBi  dia  of  war  and  amidflt  perplaziiig  anxieties,  oanaed  bj  ibe 
yioÎBsitndei  ef  a  trovbkme  time. 

We  ba^e  aeen  bow  tbe  negotiation  terminated  at  Tbree-SiTera,  wben 
Aè  IroqnoÎB,  wbo  made  deeeitfol  proffers  of  peaoe,  were  nnmasked,  bat 
not  intimidated.  Tbenoeforth  tbe  embarrassments  of  M.  de  Montmagnj 
went  on  inoreasing.  Tbe  oolonists,  wbo  did  not  begin  to  sow  wbeat-seed 
431  A.  D.  1644,  as  thinking  tbe  elimate  too  oold  for  that  oereal,  did  not 
reap  enon^  of  any  prodnet  to  support  tbemsetves  tbroagbomt  tbe  year  ; 
iO  that  tbe  governor  bad  to  partially  subsist  as  well  as  proteot  bis  pe(^. 
Tbe  inseenrity  of  life  ftir  a  few  bnndreds  of  peaoeM  oolonists,  amidst 
tiionaands  of  prowling  Indians,  was  a  great  obstracdon  to  agnonltnre  and 
plantiog  ;  for  no  man  eoold  till  bis  ground  witb  any  safety  witbout  carry- 
ing protective  arms.  *  Tbe  Iroquois  habitually  made  intrusions  even  to  tbe 
eovirons  of  Quebec,  and  spread  alarm  among  the  French  residents  on  the 
banks  of  11m  Bt.  Lawrence.  Tbe  audacity  of  these  savages  ever  increas- 
ing, it  became  necessary  at  last  to  resort  to  energetic  measures  for  putting 
•  slop  to  their  encroachments  ;  and  as  a  preliminary  measuro,  the  founda- 
iioes  of  a  fort  were  laid  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  river  Ridielieu,  in  view  of 
baning  their  descents  to  the  lower  waters.  Discerning  the  intent  of 
this,  an  armed  band  of  them,  700  strong,  suddenly  attacked  the  builders 
«nawaiw  ;  by  whom  tbe  treacherous  assailants,  however,  were  repulsed. 

To  avenge  tiiis  check,  they  fell  with  renewed  fury  upon  the  Hurons, 
Offer  whom  their  superiority  was  constantly  increasing.  The  Dutch  settlers 
«f  New  Belgium,  now  the  state  of  New  York,  had  begun  to  supply  them 
with  lire-«rms  and  ammunition,  despite  the  remonstrances  made  by  M.  de 
Bfontmagny  to  the  Dutch  governor.  Deprecations  upon  this  point 
addressed,  to  the  Utter,  were  civilly  replied  to,  but  the  practice  continued. 
For  some  time,  the  French  bad  suspected  that  the  Dutch  were  fomenting 
hostile  feeling  among  the  border  tribes  against  them,  though  the  two  coun- 
tries were  then  at  peaocf 

By  this  time,  the  Hurons  were  neariy  reduced  to  extremity.  The  ex- 
tni  of  territory  held  by  them  was  lessening  day  by  day  ;  and  its  frontiers 
«ere  being  pitilessly  desolated  ;  yet  those  who  ought  to  have  defended 

f  Authfmtji  Father  Vimont.    1642-4. 

t  Tbe  traih  ie,  that  both  parties  were  plajing  a  hypocritical  part  ;  for  we 
find,  in  the  Relatione  of  the  Jesoits  for  the  jear  1643,  on  page  71,  this  significant 
passage  :  **  The  use  of  fire-arms,  refused  to  infidel  savages  bj  the  governor,  bnt 
«eeorded  to  Christian  neophytes,  is  a  powerful  meam  of  gaining  them  (the 
savages  in  general).  It  seems  as  if  our  Lord  wills  to  serve  himself,  by  this 
attraction,  to  make  Ohriatianity  acceptable  in  these  regions." — B 
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them  hung  back  fVom  making  reprisab,  as  fearing  to  inenr  fiirther  aasanlta 
from  foes  who,  they  said,  wished  ''  to  swallow  them  up  entiielj." 

In  1644,  the  Iroquois  laid  a  plan,  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever  before, 
to  overwhelm  the  colony,  by  strat^c  means  which  seemed  too  far-reach- 
ing for  savages  to  conceive.  They  began  to  carry  it  into  effect  by  divid- 
ing their  forces  into  two  armies  :  then  subdividing  these  into  small  bands, 
they  took  post  at  intervals  around  the  colonial  limits  ;  thus  inclosing  the 
French  territory  as  in  an  immense  net.  At  a  preconcerted  signal,  in 
spring  following,  they  made  an  irruption,  at  all  points,  simultaneously. 
The  positions  they  took,  says  Father  Jer.  Lalemant,  were  such  that  they 
could  see  their  antagonists  at  four  or  five  leagues^  distance,  without  ex- 
posing themselves  ;  and  they  never  made  an  attack  without  having  ibe 
advantage  of  superior  numbers. 

Their  two  first  bands  were  located  at  the  portage  of  Les  Chaudières, 
the  third  at  the  foot  of  the  Long-Sault,  and  the  fourth  took  poet  above 
Montreal.  Five  other  corps  were  distributed  in  the  post  of  Montreal  isle, 
the  region  about  Rivière-des-Prairies  and  lake  Bt  Peter,  also  in  the  en- 
virons of  Three-Rivers  and  Fort  Richelieu.  Lastly,  there  was  a  tenth 
band,  charged  to  cany  murder  and  destruction  into  the  Huron  countiy 
as  soon  as  the  time  for  action  should  arrive. 

The  fifth  band,  composed  of  eighty  warriors,  which  lay  in  ambuscade 
before  Montreal,  intending  to  take  the  place  by  surprise,  was  discovered 
before  it  could  act,  driven  off,  and  dispersed  by  the  garrison.  Several  of 
the  warriors  were  killed,  and  others  taken  prisoner  by  the  Algonquin 
allies  of  the  French.  The  latter  savages  burned  alive  the  captive  Iroquds 
four  days  afterwards.  In  an  ambuscade  laid  by  the  ninth  band  near  to 
lake  St.  Peter,  six  leagues  distant  from  Three-Rivers,  fell  Father  Bres- 
sani,  an  Italian  Jesuit  He  had  been  two  years  in  Canada,  and  was 
about  to  set  out  on  a  mission  to  the  Hurons.* 

The  governor  of  Fort  Richelieu  repulsed  the  band  arrayed  against  that 
fastness  ;  but  he  could  not,  with  his  few  forces,  protect  the  entire  territory 
of  the  colony,  or  the  lands  of  his  Indian .  allies  ;  nor  reach  the  hostile 
Iroquois,  ever  on  the  alert  to  attack  or  to  retire.  He,  therefore,  thought 
it  would  be  advisable  to  re-open  the  négociations  for  peace  formerly  initia- 
ted by  the  Iroquois  ;  hoping  this  time  to  engage  them  to  consent  to  an 

*  Several  of  his  companions  were  killed  or  tortared.  He  was  cruelly  beaten 
^ith  sticks  ;  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  burned  alive,  when  he  was  saved, 
as  if  by  miracle,  hj  a  woman  ;  who  got  her  son  to  convey  him  to  New  Belgium 
for  a  ransom,  after  four  months  of  captivity.— -i2e/a^iovi  abrégé  de  quelque  IGênotu 
du  PP,  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jenu,  4rc.  1653. 
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enduriiig  amity  with  the  French.  He  trusted,  fbr  gaining  this  desirable 
end,  to  the  inflnenoe  of  superior  European  diplomacy, — a  superiority  sen- 
sibly fdt,  if  not  acknowledged,  by  the  Iroquois  themselves.  He  had  per- 
sonal need  of  repose,  indeed  ;  for  he  was  fidrly  wearied  out,  by  the  sleep- 
less vigils  constantly  kept  up,  to  prevent  his  post  being  taken  by  surprise. 

The  governor's  first  step  to  obtain  a  pacification,  was  to  release  one  of 
the  Iroquois  prisoners  in  his  hands,  whom  he  charged  to  repair  to  the 
caatoi^,  and  intimate,  that  if  they  desired  others  of  their  captive 
countrymen  to  be  set  fîree,  envoys  must.be  sent  forthwith,  charged  with 
full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.  This  measure  had  the  efiiact 
desired.  *  Several  chief  men  repaired  to  Three-Rivers,  and,  after  a  solemn 
eonference  with  the  governor  on  Ûie  place-cParmes  of  the  fort,  assented  to 
the  terms- he  proposed.  The  Algonquins,  the  Montagnais,  the  Hurons, 
and  the  Attikam^ues,  conjoined  in  the  same  treaty.  Amongst  the 
Iroquois  nation,  only  the  Agniers  canton  ratified  it,  because  it  was  the 
only  one  with  which  the  colony  was  at  open  war.  But  the  pacification, 
compassed  with  much  difficulty,  was  soon  violated,  as  we  shall  presently 
see. 

The  company  of  the  Hundred  Partners,  which  had  suffered  immense 
losses  during  these  disastrous  struggles,  and  whose  members  had  disbursed 
more  than  1,200,000  livres  besides  spending  the  revenue  of  the  colony, 
hastened  to  profit  by  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  to  transfer  the  traffic  in 
peltries  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  arrangement  to  this  effect  entered 
upon  at  Paris,  the  latter  were  represented  by  Messrs.  Repentigny  and 
OodefroL  The  company  made  the  renunciation  of  their  privil^es,  which 
was  confirmed  by  royal  edict,  for  a  yearly  seigniorial  rent  of  a  million 
beaver  skina 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  with  the  natives  already  mentioned  was  conclu- 
ded, all  Ûie  tribes  contracting  parties  to  it  proceeded  to  chase  and  traffic 
together,  as  if  they  had  always  been  good  friends.  The  missionaries  had 
penetrated  to  the  Iroquois  head-quarters,  and  they  thought  they  had  over- 
coBoe  the  evil  dispositions  of  the  Agniers.  But  a  state  of  unbroken  peace 
was  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  these  restless  and  ferocious  barbarians  for 
any  length  of  time;  and  in  1646,  hostilities  broke  out  afresh.  An  epi- 
demic, whidi  made  great  ravages  in  one  of  the  tribes,  and  the  loss  of  their 
orope  by  worms,  they  imputed  to  the  wizardy  of  Father  Jogues,  whom 
they  killed  with  a  hatchet:  murdering  likewise  at  the  same  time,  a  young 
Frenchman  who  was  in  his  company.  The  heads  of  their  victims  they 
exposed  on  a  palisade,  the  trunks  they  cast  into  a  river. 

After  committing  these  barbarous  acts,  the  Agniers  took  up  arms  every- 
where, and  slaughtered  every  one  who  fell  in  their  way.    Some  Algon- 
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qain  women,  who  had  escaped  as  if  by  mirade,  ftûm  their  gripe,  brooght 
hiteQigenoe  to  the  Freaeh  ci  what  was  passliig  in  the  wilderneea.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  the  ohevalier  de  Montmagny  was  r^laoed  bj 
M.  d' Aillebonst.  The  recall  of  the  former  occasioned  some  surprise  ;  bat 
it  was  merdy  a  necessary  resolt  of  a  general  arrangement  jnst  preriooatj 
entered  upon  by  the  court.  Commander  de  Poinci,  goremor  of  the 
French  islands  in  America,  had  revised  to  consign  Ins  gofemonhip  on 
demand,  to  a  successor  ;  and  persisted  in  retaining  his  post  deq^  the 
royal  orders.  This  act  of  disobedience  was  not  without  knitatom.  To 
provide  against  the  recurrence  of  such  insubordination,  the  oovncil  of 
state  decided  that  in  future  all  governors  of  French  dependencieB  dMold 
be  changed  every  three  years;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  thismle  that 
JDe  Montmagny  was  superseded  for  the  time. 

Several  important  events  signalised  the  administratioii  of  thatgofemor 
of  New  France;  such  as  the  establishment  of  the  island  of  Montreal^  and 
the  commencement  of  the  ruin  of  the  Hurons,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
consummated  under  the  administration  oi  his  successor.  The  Jesotis 
extended  their  explorations  very  for,  in  his  time,  towards  the  north,  and 
in  the  west  FaUier  Eaimbault  even  finrmed  a  design  of  peostrating  ss 
far  ss  China,  evangelising  all  nations  by  the  way  ;  and  thus  completing 
the  circle  of  missionary  stations  around  the  whole  g^obe.  Althomgh  fte 
opening  up  of  heathendom  by  the  indefodgable  propagators  of  the  foîâi 
were  transactions  apart  from  the  action  of  the  government,  they  thnw  a 
lustre  on  the  administration  of  M.  de  Montmi^y,  and  gave  him  peiaoB- 
ally  a  certain  celebrity  throu^out  Europe. 

This  governor  had  sought  to  imitate  Champlain's  polity  in  regard  to  the 
aborigines.  And  if  the  insufficient  means  put  at  his  disposal  did  not  il- 
ways  enable  him  to  put  a  curb  upon  their  pugnacious  t^idenoies,  he  ood- 
trived  nevertheless,  by  a  happy  union  of  firmness  with  oonoiliaiion,  lo 
make  his  authority  respected  among  all  the  trib&;  and  to  suspend,  fir  t 
oonsiderable  time,  the  blow  which  at  last  fell  upon  the  luoldeas  Huraas. 
But  a  time  came,  when  this  interposing  influence  was  tobe  of  no  further  = 
avail  Louis  d'Ailleboust,  his  successor,  came  to  Canada,  as  we  haie 
seen,  with  colonists  for  the  island  of  Montreal,  the  settlement  in  which  he 
governed  in  the  absence  of  M.  de  Maissonneuve.  He  waa  afterwards  pee- 
moted  to  the  command  of  Three-Bivers,  a  poet  more  important  than  thst 
oi  Montreal  ;  therefore  with  such  experience  as  he  thereby  gained,  he  nutfk 
have  known  all  the  country's  needs  :  but  he  took  the  lead  at  a  very  cààr 
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••1  tiiiie.*--The  war  of  tks  Iioqnoîs  against  tbe  Huon  tribes  leoom- 
neooed  with  iuiiw<mted  fury.  In  1648,  the  former  began  to  press  the 
ktter  with  the  whole  weight  of  their  superior  forées  ;  the  resistanee  of 
the  Hnions  not  being  oommensnrate,  and  their  eflforts  were  skckened 
while  waiting  for  Onnontagaé  auxiliaries,  who  never  eame  and  nerer  in- 
tended to  ocxme  to  thehr  aid.  The  doomed  Aurons,  on  the  other  hand, 
leAund  the  offer  of  an  allianoe  from  the  Audastes,  who  were  willing  and 
aUe  tohdp  them. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1648,  a  numerous  body  of  the  Agniers-Iroquois, 
who  had  been  some  time  in  the  Huron  oountry  without  manifesting  any 
hostik  intente,  foil  suddenly  upon  the  flourishing  village  of  ''  St  Jos^h 
des-Attignenonghao,"  then  superintended  by  Père  Antony  Daniel,  who 
had  been  resident  among  the  Hurons  during  fourteen  years.  The  heathen 
barbarians  slaugliterod  every  human  being  in  the  plaee,  Daniel  inoluded, 
to  the  number  of  about  700  souls.  Thcrf  then  set  fire  to  the  huto,  the 
mission-house  and  ohuroh  ;  throwing  into  the  latter,  when  in  full  oombua- 
tion,  the  hideoudy  mangled  corpse  of  the  missionary,  thus  unconsciously 
aooording  the  most  befitting  fhnerary  [nle  for  a  Christian  martyr.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year,  the  native  villages  where  the  Jesuit  had  stations,  lived 
in  a  continual  state  of  panic  ;  never  knowing  but  that  they  might,  at  any 
moment,  meet  the  fiite  of  the  murdered  convwte  of  St.  Joseph. 

Nor  were  their  fears  groundless. — On  the  16th  of  March,  1649,  a  body 
of  Iroquois,  not  so  numerous  as  the  former,  but  nearly  all  provided  with 
fire-arms^  descended  upon  a  Huron  settlement,  one  of  a  duster  of  six, 
near  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lake.  Most  of  the  men  were  absent  at  the 
time,  huntmg  or  otherwise  employed  ;  so  that  only  the  women,  the  chil- 
dren, the  helpless,  foil  into  the  power  of  the  invaders.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, about  400  human  beings  were  slaughtered  ;  those  who  were  des- 
patched at  once  being ,  Ûie  most  fortunate.  Three  persons,  who  escaped 
tiie  vigilanoe  of  the  butchers  of  their  kin,  had  to  run  naked  into  the 
woods  ;  for  the  assault  took  place  during  the  night.  These  fugitives  fled 
towards  one  or  more  of  the  other  stations,  and  put  their  people  on  the 
alert. 

Next  day,  the  same  band  foil  upon  the  missionary  village  of  St.  Louis, 
the  station  there  taking  the  name  of  St.  Ignatius  :  which  was  then  in  the 
eare  of  Père  Jean  de  Brebeuf  and  Père  Gabriel  LaUemant,  both  of  whem 
with  most  of  the  inhabitante,  were  put  to  death,  in  many  instonces  by 

*  The  Ailleboust  family  was  of  Qerman  deicent.— Madame  de  la  Pejroiise, 
wife  of  the  great  navigator  of  that  name,  was  a  Miss  d' Ailleboust  of  ArgenteuU» 
(MS.  pena  M.  de  Gaspé,  curé  of  St.  Sloi.) 
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prolonged  tortuieg.  The  two  Jesuits  were  subjected  |o  torments  mush  as 
devils  alone  would  be  thought  capable  of  inflicting  ;  all  of  which  their  eol- 
leagues  reported,  they  bore  with  an  un&ltering  reliance  on  thdr  Safioar 
equal  to  that  of  the  primitive  martyrs.* 

These  massacres  were  followed  by  open  hostilities  between  the  Iroquois 
And  the  Huions,  in  which,  for  a  time,  the  latter  had  alternate  sacoesses 
and  defeats;  but  in  a  closing  combat,  the  Hurons,  OTerpressed  by  super* 
ior  numbers,  were  totally  defeated,  losing  all  their  best  warriors.  Utterly 
disheartened,  the  survivors  agreed  with  one  accord,  to  leave  their  country. 
Accordingly,  by  concert  or  by  tacit  consent,  every  one  of  thdr  homes 
was  left  tenantless,  within  a  few  days  after  the  disastrous  rout  A  pordoa 
of  those  homeless  bands,  the  great  majority  of  whom  must  have  been 
wom'^n  and  children,  took  present  shelter  with  such  of  the  nearest  tribes 
as  would  receive  them  ;  others,  doubtless  the  more  active  individuals,  took 
to  the  farther  wilds.  Several  Jesuit  missionaries  who  had  been  domesd- 
eated,  as  it  were,  in  Huron  families,  emigrated  along  with  them. 

When  the  living  wrecks  of  the  broken  nation  could,  in  some  sort,  be 
gathered  up,  the  question  arose  where  a  secure  asylum  fbr  the  whole  mi^t 
be  found.  The  island  of  Manitoulin  in  Lake  Huron,  at  that  time  unin- 
habited, and  reputed  to  abound  in  game,  was  suggested  ;  but  most  of  the 
Hurons  thought  it  too  distant  ftx)m  their  old  country, — ^hoping  to  repos- 
sess it  some  day,  perhaps, — and,  in  the  year  1649,  the  Hurons  took  pos- 

*  The  author's  text  has  been  departed  from  in  this  paragraph,  and  the  follow* 
ing  details  we  add,  as  giren  in  the  Relations  of  the  Jesaits  for  the  year  :— 

After  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  was  over,  the  persons  whom  the  Iroqnok 
had  set  aside  for  a  more  cruel  death,  were  tied  to  stakes  fixed  in  the  floon  «f 
several  huts,  so  that  the  victims  might  have  no  means  of  escape  when  fire  was 
set  to  the  dwellings.  This  the  savages  did  ere  they  departed  ;  while,  previonsljr, 
manifesting  the  diabolical  pleasure  they  felt  as  they  left  the  plaoe,  on  hearing 
the  lamentable  cries  of  the  victims  amid  the  flames  that  were  eonsaming  them. 
Mothers  might  be  seen  bound  together  with  their  children,  husbands  with  wives, 
Buffering  a  common  martyrdom, — fot  most  of  them  were  Ohristiant.  One  aged 
woman  alone  escaped.  She  found  means  to  reach  the  village  of  St.  Michael, 
where  were,  at  that  time,  700  Huron  waririors.  These  had  been  on  the  look  Dot 
for  the  Iroquois,  but  had  not  been  able  to  find  them.  Now  made  aware  of  their 
nearness,  partly  from  want  of  provisions,  partly  from  a  fear  of  not  being  able 
to  cope  with  the  enemy  on  equal  terms  (the  Hurons  having  fewer  mnakets  thaa 
the  Iroquois),  the  latter  were  allowed  to  retire  loaded  with  booty.  OaptiTSi 
they  did  not  care  to  be  encumbered  with,  so  far  distant  as  they  were  firom  their 
own  country."    See  Relationt,  àa,  an.  1649,  eh.  ill,  p.  13  et  al.«— J9. 
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MBBbn  of  die  Bearar  idand  of  Si.  Jofl^h.*  Here  they  plâflied  a  Tillage 
numbering  a  hundred  eabine  or  huts,  some  haying  ten,  others  eight  hearth» 
or  honaeholds  each}  and  a  great  number  of  families  formed  isolated  habi- 
tations in  the  vicinity,  for  the  oonvenienoe  of  having  a  larger  expanse  of 
knd  and  water  whence  to  procure  subsistence. — But  scarcely  had  the 
expelled  Hurons  begun  to  feel  at  home  in  their  new  holdings,  when  that 
efil  &te  whkAk  had  hitherto  dogged  their  steps,  reached  the  isle  of  refuge, 
and  subjected  them  to  sufferings  yet  worse  to  endure,  it  may  be,  than 
those  arising  fit>m  the  most  calamitous  war. 

The  island  tiiey  chose  proved  to  be  apoor  hunting  and  fishing  country. 
When  autumn  came,  the  Hurons  found  it  difficult  to  subsist  themselves, 
their  fiunilies,  and  the  orphans  of  others  whom  they  would  probably  have 
to  provide  for.  Winter  set  in,  and  with  it  came  a  famine.  Beduced  to 
extremity,  they  devoured  the  flesh  of  the  dead,  even  that  became  putrid  ; 
while  mothers  might  be  seen,  with  dying  infanta  on  their  bosoms,  hoping 
to  make  a  meal  of  their  bodies  once  before  they  grew  cold.  Contagion» 
diseases,  the  usual  accompaniments  of  extreme  privation,  followed  in  the 
wake  of  famine,  and  carried  off  many  of  those  whom  want  had  spared. 
Amid  such  scenes  of  woe,  the  missionaries  did  all  they  could  to  comfort 

*  The  Great  Manitoulin  is  the  largest  and  most  cgitral  of  a  chain  of  insular 
territory  stretching  S.  E,  and  N.  W.  across  the  upper  region  of  Lake  Huron. 
8t  Joseph's  Island  is  the  most  westwardly  of  the  whole  archipelago.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  perhaps,  that  the  Manitonlm  or  Holj  Island  of  the  North 
American  Indians  has  been  selected,  in  our  own  day,  as  a  suitable  and  conren- 
lent  territorial  refuge  for  the  "  broken  clans  "  of  the  aborigines.  Preriously 
oeenpied  by  the  Ohippewas  and  Ottawas,  it  was,  along  with  many  other  isles  in 
Lake  Horon,  surrendered  by  them,  in  1836,  into  the  hands  of  Sir  F.  B.  Head, 
then  lientenant-goTemof  of  Canada  ;  who  proposed  to  collect  upon  the  Mani- 
toolin  not  only  the  wandering  bands  of  the  north  shore,  but  also  the  tribes  settled 
Inall  parts  of  the  upper  proyince.  The  scheme,  however,  proved  a  failure  ;  the 
onlj  Indians  who  availed  themselves  of  the  offer,  ware  some  from  the  United 
States,  and  others  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  and  Huron.  To  aid  in 
cstablishhig  these  upon  the  island,  the  village  of  Mahnetooahning  was  built  by 
the  goremment.  The  only  other  settlement  then  existing  in  the  island  was  the 
village  of  Wikwemikong,  founded  a  short  time  before,  chiefly  by  Ottawa  Indians 
from  Michigan.  The  soil  of  the  island  is  generally  good,  and  the  waters  within 
«ad  around  it  productive;  yet  the  settlements  are  not  prog^ressing  so  well 
sw  they  did  some  years  ago.  Nearly  all  the  families  of  Uie  island  are  culti- 
Taftors  or  artisans.  The  whole  populatipn,  as  returned  in  1867-8  by  Messrs. 
Bannipeauz  and  Ferrard,  resident  catholic  missionaries,  was  1227  souls,  of  whom 
•7T  were  set  down  as  catholics,  and  104  as  protestants,  with  146  "  pagans.^ 
9m  OJUial  lUpart  an  "Indian  affairs''  for  1868,  pp.  61-7.— B. 
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the  sniforen  in  lift,  and  to  prepare  them  for  death  when  the  rapranii 
hoar  arrived.  Bat  many  of  the  Harons  in  the  madneœ  of  their  deqwlr, 
tamed  in  wrath  apon  thoee  good  men  whom  th^  hitherto  had  ri^tif 
regarded  as  their  best  friends;  maltreating  or  onrsing  them,  as  if  t|iey 
had  been  their  worst  enemies.  *^  The  Iroquois/*  soch  insensatee  woald 
exclaim  with  heathenish  unreason,  '^  are^  foes  to  us  and  know  not  God, 
and  do  every  kind  of  wrong  to  their  fellow-men  ;  hue  ihty  proêper  nem^ 
ihdesB.  It  is  only  sinoe  we  renounoed  the  customs  of  oar  fiithers^  thai 
our  mortal  foes  have  prevailed  against  us.  What  avails  it  that  we  give 
«n  ear  to  the  Gospel,  if  ruin  and  death  be  the  shadows  that  foUow  its 
footetepe?*'* 

Further  details  of  the  miseries  endured  by  the  unhappy  frfugeos  in 
the  island  of  desolation,  it  would  be  as  uninviting  to  read  as  painftd  to 
vnrite  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  a  few  months,  of  the  broken  bands  of  tiia 
Huron  tribes,  which  might  even  in  their  reduced  state,  number  800  war> 
riors,  scarcely  thirty  remained  in  each  on  the  average.  All  the  other  sur* 
viving  adults  were,  too,  either  aged  men  or  women. 

While  the  expelled  Hurons  were  thus  dying  out  at  Si.  Jweph's,  their 
enemies  were  carrying  on  active  hostilities  elsewhere.  The  Iroquois 
having  taken  the  field,  at  first  with  300  men,  the  people  of  the  countries 
«round  were  in  fearful  eapeotation,  each  fearing  that  their  own  would  be 
the  first  to  sufier.  The  horde  of  St.  John  was  that  nearest  to  their  tern* 
tory  since  the  evacuation  of  St.  Mary's  :  it  contained  600  families.  The 
irruption  of  the  Iroquois  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  mere  bravado,  and  war* 
riors  of  the  place  went  forth  to  give  chase  to  the  invadera  The  latter,  fei^ 
ing  to  flee  before  them,  got  out  of  sight  of  their  pursuers,  then  making 
a  sweep  behind  the  latter,  fell  upon  St.  John's,  thus  destitute  of  defend* 
ers,  and  massacred  or  enslaved  its  whole  remaining  inhabitants.  Among 
the  murdered  was  Father  Gamier. 

The  Hurons  of  the  ble  St.  Joseph  (now  reduced  to  300),  advertised 
of  these  atrocities,  no  longer  thought  their  place  of  refuge  safe,  and  set 
forth  to  seek  another.  The  rigors  of  the  winter  were  overpast  when  tiiey 
set  out,  and  the  ice  on  the  straits  between  island  and  continent  beginning 
to  melt.  Parts  of  it  gave  way  under  the  feet  of  the  wanderers,  and  a 
number  were  crushed  or  drowned.  Of  those  who  succeeded  in  reaching 
terra-firma,  the  fate  of  many  was  yet  more  deplorable  ;  for,  scattering  them- 
selves about  the  country,  they  were  mosUy  picked  up  by  prowling  Iroquoii, 
thirsting  for  their  blood. — The  remnant  of  all,  weary  and  worn  iritk 
suffering,  set  out,  headed  by  Father  Ragueneau  and  other  nûssionarieBi 

•  Relations  du  JétuiteSf  1643-44« 
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to  seek  the  Fnooh  governor,  and  solicit  liis  protection  as  oultivatora  of 
the  0oil.  The  latter  party  chose  a  route  by  lake  Nipisaing  and  the  Ottawa 
TiUey,  taking  devious  lines  to  avoid  their  enemies  ;  discerning  on  the  way, 
however,  plain  marks  of  ravages  recently  committed  in  those  r^ons  by 
the  Iroquois.  Oh  reaching  Montreal,  the  party  there  tarried  two  days  of 
disquiat,  as  fearing  to  have  been  followed  thither  by  foes  on  tiieir  traces. 
Finally,  they  reached  Quebec  in  July  1650.  The  governor  received  them 
kindly,  assigning  them  a  looation  on  the  lands  of  Madame  de  Grandemaison  ; 
where  they  were  rejoined,  in  the  f(^owing  year,  by  several  others  of  the 
tribe  who  had  come  to  Quebec  previously,  and  who  had  found  a  resting* 
0aoe  on  the  estate  of  the  Jesuits  at  Beauport,  in  1649. 

**  The  Hurons,"  says  M.  Ferland,  *^  remained  in  the  isle  d'Orléans  till 
the  year  1659  ;  but  continuing  to  be  harassed  by  the  Iroquois  army,  ever 
ready  to  attack  and  kill  them,  even  in  their  place  of  retreat,  they  decam- 
ped and  set  up  tents  on  an  open  space  within  Quebec  itself,  wherein  they 
dwelt  for  several  years.  When  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Iroquois, 
after  M.  Tracy's  expedition,  the  Hurons  lefl  Quebec,  and  settled  four  or 
five  miles  distant  firom  the  city;  where  they  founded,  in  1667,  the  mission 
of  Notre  Dame-de-Foye,  since  known  as  Sainte-Foye.  On  December  29, 
1693,  they  removed  thence  to  Old  Lorette;  and,  several  years  afterwards, 
they  formed  the  village  of  Jeune  Lorette." 

Hie  remainder  of  the  Hurons  w^e  scattered  abroad  in  all  directions  ; 
and  those  who  took  refuge  among  other  tribes,  became  the  means  of 
emlMt>iling  their  protectors  with  the  Iroquois.  Others  went  to  establish 
themselves  in  south-western  regions,  now  known  as  parts  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
one  band  ascended  beyond  Lake  Superior  ;  lastly,  a  good  many  made  their 
peace  with  the  victors  and  were  absorbed  in  the  Iroquois  nation.  The 
resnlt  of  all  was,  that  not  only  the  Huron  countries,  but  those  about  the 
valley  of  the  Ottawa,  all  teeming  with  population  as  they  had  been,  were 
become  howling  wildernesses.  The  Iroquois  had  taken  twelve  years  to 
break  down  the  frontiers  of  the  Hurons,  and  two  more  to  effect  the  scat- 
tflrii^  of  that  people  over  the  continent.  Their  continued  presence  as  a 
nation  would  have  been  valuable  to  the  colonists  of  New  France,  who  had 
rdied  greatly  on  the  alliance  with  them  as  a  means  of  keeping  all  other 
tribes  under  a  curb  when  hostilely  inclined. 

The  first  note-worthy  event  which  followed  in  order  of  time,  was  the 
arrival  at  Quebec,  in  1648,  of  an  envoy  from  New  England,  charged  with 
a  proposal  for  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  perpetual  amity  between  the  two 
colonies.  An  important  feature  of  the  project  was  an  article,  stipulating 
that  the  contracting  parties  should  stand  neuter  in  all  quarrels  between 
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the  respective  mother-oonntries.  Tlie  matter  was  taken  into  serions 
consideration;  and  in  order  to  obtain  further  information  from  the  heads 
of  the  English  provincial  governments  as  to  the  means  for  effecting  the 
object  in  view,  the  Jesuit  Dmillettes  and  M.  (}odefroi  were  sent  as 
delegates  to  Boston  in  1650  and  1651  ;  but  the  Canadians,  whose  trade 
was  paralysed  by  the  raids  of  the  Iroquois,  were  more  immediately  desiroQS 
that  an  Anglo-French  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  should  be  formed 
against  those  savages.  ''  We  cannot  doubt,"  was  it  urged  in  the  missives 
of  the  council,  "  that  Heaven  would  prosper  your  arms  and  ours,  taken 
up  in  defence  of  christianized  natives,  allies  of  us  both,  against  heathen 
barbarians  who  know  not  God,  and  are  sworn  foes  to  man  ;  evidence  of 
whose  atrocities  our  deputies  are  ready  to  give  you  on  demand  made  for 
the  same.  They  will  not  fail,  either,  to  tender  to  yon  positive  assurances 
of  the  sincere  desire  we  have  that  Providence  may  continue  to  bless  your 
provinces,  and  bestow  upon  their  inhabitants  its  most  signal  favors." 
The  proposal  for  a  special  alliance  to  curb  the  Iroquois,  caused  the  whole 
négociation  to  fail.* 

The  year  1650,  so  foil  of  disaster  for  the  Hurons,  finished  by  the 
retirement  of  M.  d'Ailleboust  from  the  direction  of  affidrs;  not  the 
least  of  whose  official  mortifications  was  that  of  being  constrained,  by  iiie 
force  of  circumstances,  to  look  on,  a  passive  spectator  of  their  wrongs  and 
sufferings.  After  demitting  his  fonctions,  he  settled  and  died  in  the 
colony. 

M.  de  Lauson  arrived  in  1651,  as  the  successor  of  M.  de  d'Aillebonst. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Company,  and  had  always  taken 
a  leading  part  in  its  affairs  ;  but  he  did  not  manifest  the  same  activity 
or  tact  as  a  colonial  administrator  in  chief  True,  he  found  afi^drs  in  a 
discouraging  state.    The  Iroquois,  become  insolent  through  the  successes 

*  The  Oanadian  governinent  functionariee,  who  in  each  a  case  woald  be  pas- 
fiire  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  had  no  power  of 
their  own  to  accept  or  reject  such  a  proposal  as  was  now  made  ;  hence  the  long 
delaj  in  sending  a  replj.  When  it  did  come,  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  New* 
Englanders  an  odd  waj  of  receiving  a  peaceful  offer,  that  of  making  a  demand 
the  parties  proposing  it  should  embark  in  war  1  As  to  the  broad  distinction 
made  between  Iroquois  heathen  and  Huron  (psendo)  christians,  it  woold  neeei- 
sarilj  be  disallowed  bj  the  poperj-abhorring  sects  of  the  English  proTinees. 
Neutral  parties  would  have  said  that  the  thin  varnish  of  Ohristianitj  put  npon 
the  minds  of  the  Indians  by  the  Jesuits,  might  have  been  as  easilj  mbbed  off 
as  the  oil  from  their  bodies  ;  and,  if  so,  the  appreciable  difference  between  dwU 
iurfaeed  and  luitraus  savages,  could  not  be,  after  all,  %  thing  of  muoh  acooont. 
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th^  had  gained  over  their  savage  compatriots  of  the  lake  countries,  fell 
fbrioosly  upon  the  French  establishments.  Under  covert  of  the  contiguous 
woods,  some  of  their  bands  glided  below  Quebec.  They  killed  the  gover- 
nor of  Three-Bivers,  M.  Buplessis-Bochard,  in  a  sortie  he  made  against 
them.  They  attacked  the  laboring  colonists  in  their  ûelàa,  murdered 
iidlated  individuals,  and  desolated  the  country  with  their  pillagings.  They 
pfunmed  this  system  of  hostilities  with  such  untiring  perseverance,  that, 
IB  a  reoord.er  of  the  time  quaintly  expressed  himself,  ''  Hardly  do  those 
savages  let  us  pass  a  day  without  alarms.  They  are  ever  at  our  skirts  ; 
DO  month  passes  that  our  bills  of  mortality  do  not  show,  in  lines  of  blood, 
indications  of  the  deadly  nature  of  their  inroads."  It  was  no  longer  safe 
for  the  colonists  to  go  about  their  affairs  without  carrying  arms  for  self 
protection.  Often,  inhabitants  had  to  entrench  themselves  in  their 
dweUings,  or  abandon  them.  This  state  of  things  lasted  for  several  years.* 
The  population  of  the  colony  perceptibly  diminished,  through  the  number 
of  individuals  who  were  exposed  to  be  taken  unawares,  and  killed  or  cap- 
tured :  and  hand-to-hand  fights  between  small  parties  of  the  colonists  and 
squads  of  hovering  savages  took  place,  at  times,  every  day  ;  and  occasion- 
aUy,  several  times  in  the  same  day.  Certainly,  upon  such  occasions,  the 
French  usually  gained  the  mastery  ;  but  the  match  was  not  equal,  for 
the  loss  of  one  colonist  was  not  to  be  compensated  by  the  death  of  any 
number  of  Indians. 

The  Iroquois  usually  came  in  bands,  the  individuals  composing  which 
scattered  themselves  about  the  diversified  part  of  the  country  more 
especially.  Every  rock,  tree,  or  bush,  each  hillock  or  ditch,  served  them 
ae  a  lurking-place  to  take  aim  at  the  colonists  when  engaged  in  tillage  or 
planting.  Some  of  their  scouts,  it  is  said,  found  place  for  espial  in  tops  of 
trees  around  the  houses,  ready  to  give  a  signal  to  their  followers  when  best 
to  attack  the  settlement  they  were  lying  in  wait  to  surprise  ;  and  if  no 

*  In  the  RdatioM  of  the  Jesnits  for  the  jear  1653,  we  find  the  following  notice 
on  the  penurj  of  the  colony  : — "  The  war  with  the  Iroquois  has  dried  up  all 
sources  of  prosperity.  The  bearer  are  allowed  to  build  their  dams  in  peace 
none  being  able  or  willing  to  molest  them.  Crowds  of  Hurons  no  longer  descend 
from  their  country  with  furs  for  trading.  The  Algonquin  country  is  dispeopled  ; 
and  the  nations  beyond  it  are  retiring  further  away  still,  fearing  the  musketry 
of  the  Iroquois.  The  keeper  of  the  Company's  store  here  in  Montreal  has  not 
lx>ught  a  single  beaver-skin  for  a  year  past.  At  Three-Rivers,  the  small 
means  in  hand  have  been  used  in  fortifying  the  place,  from  fear  of  an  inroad 
upon  it.  In  the  Quebec  store-house  all  is  emptiness.  And  thus  everybody  has 
reason  to  be  malcontent.  There  is  not  wherewithal  in  the  treasury  to  meet  the 
claims  made  upon  it,  or  to  supply  public  wants." 

L 
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propitious  moment  superyened,  they  would  remain  there  peaked  Sot  dqrs 

together. 

Neyerthelees,  it  was  amidst  sucli  adverse  oiroumstanees  as  we  Ineve 
enumerated,  that  the  two  most  extensive  and  fidreet  sections  ci  theoolonji 
the  territories  of  Montreal  and  Three-Rivers,  were  gained  for  eivilisatioB. 
Every  lahorer  had  to  play  a  soldier's  part  as  well  as  follow  his  own  oalling, 
and  each  furrow  he  ploughed  was  liable  to  be  moistened  with  an  enemy's 
blood  or  his  own.  At  length,  the  critical  state  of  Canada  attraoted  Ibe 
notice  of  parties  in  France  whose  attention  was  turned  towards  the  enfajeot 
of  colonisation  ;  and  M.  de  Maisonneuvo  succeeded  in  obtaining,  &om  the 
provinces  of  Maine,  Anjou,  Poitou,  and  Brittany,  a  body  of  oolonista,  who 
reached  Montreal  in  1653.  They  were  all  picked  men,  alike  fit  for  the 
needs  of  peace  and  war.  This  reinforcement  was  of  the  greatest  utility; 
and  the  news  of  its  arrival  probably  daunted  the  hostile  savages  yet  more 
than  it  heartened  the  native  allies  of  the  colony.  Besides,  the  most  redou- 
table of  the  former,  the  Iroquois,  were  begmning  to  perceive  at  last,  that 
they  had  much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain  by  making  inveterate  enemies  of 
the  French.  While  in  this  frame  of  mind  making  overtures  for  peace, 
these  were  favorably  listened  to,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  IliB 
intermediation  of  Father  Lemoine. 

Upon  this  occasion,  there  was  a  grand  assembly  of  the  cantons.  Father 
Lemoine,  as  FreDch  plenipotentiary,  proffered  nineteen  presents.  As  each 
of  these  was  produced,  the  savages  uttered  their  usual  grunts  of  satisfaction.* 
He  then  made  them  an  harangue,  with  a  theatrical  style  of  action,  of  two 
hours'  duration.  This  over,  the  savages  present  grouped  into  cantons,  and 
tribes,  and  a  chief  repeated  what  Father  Lemoine  had  said.  The  discoune 
thus  interpreted  was  followed  by  a  loud  song  of  gladness,  in  which  all 
joined.  Another  chief  now  rose,  and,  addressing  M.  de  Lauzon,  said, 
"  Onnontio,  thou  art  a  pillar  of  the  creation  I  thy  spirit  is  a  spirit  of  peaee, 
and  thy  words  soften  the  most  rebellious  natures." 

The  ratification  of  the  treaty,  which  took  place  in  1654,  spread  univer- 
sal joy  among  the  savages,  and  opened  a  new  field  for  missionary  f  labors 
in  the  five  Iroquois  cantons,  and  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  colonisation 
of  New  France.  The  pacification,  now  happily  concluded,  had,  nevertheless, 
its  drawbacks.  When  the  resumed  traffic  between  the  French  traders  and 
the  Iroquois  became  brisk,  it  was  still  confined  to  the  four  cantons  nearest 

*  According  to  the  writers  of  the  Relations^  this  was  a  repetition  of  a  rentrai 
noise  something  like  Ho  ! — B. 

t  Fathers  Lemoine,  Chaumonot,  Dablon,  Lemercier,  Mesnard,  and  FremlSy 
were  the  annunciators  of  the  faith  in  the  Iroqnois  country. 
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to  Canada.  The  fifth  canton,  oompoeed  of  Agniera  tribes,  traded  aolelj 
irith  their  European  neighbors,  the  colonists  of  WiUiamstadt.*  A  jealoos 
fbeling  hence  arose  among  the  Âgniers,  who  thought  their  interests  were 
oompromised  by  the  trading  prosperity  of  their  countrymen  of  the  north. 
They  became  intractably  discontented,  and  determined  to  withdraw  from 
the  alliance  with  the  French  ;  into  which,  indeed,  they  had  been  reluctantly 
persuaded  to  enter.  A  pretext  alone  was  wanting  to  them  for  assuming 
an  openly  hostile  course,  and  one  was  soon  found. 

At  the  instance  of  the  missionaries,  the  Onnontaguez  had  petitioned 
H.  de  {jauzon  to  form  an  establishment  in  their  country, — a  thing  he  had 
long  desired  himself,  and  which  he  now  hastened  to  realise.  In  the  year 
following  (1656),  Captain  Dupuis  was  sent  thither  with  fifty  men.  The 
people  of  Quebec,  while  taking  leave  of  these  persons,  bade  them  what  was 
thought  an  eternal  farewell,  as  not  doubting  that  they  would  become  Tio- 
tims  of  Iroquois  perfidy.  The  little  band  halted,  at  first,  on  the  margin 
of  Lake  Gannentaha  (Salt  Lake)  ;  but  they  had  scarcely  b^un  to  form 
a  settlement  there,  when  the  Onnontaguez  became  jealous  of  their  presence 
among  them.  Dislike  soon  rose  to  hate,  and  b^ota  desire  in  the  savages 
to  exterminate  their  guests.  The  French,  forewarned  by  an  intimation 
from  a  dying  Indian,  that  their  perdition  had  been  determined,  prepared 
to  flee  the  country.  As  the  best  way  of  eflfecting  this,  in  March  following 
they  invited  their  treacherous  neighbors  to  a  banquet,  plied  them  well 
with  liquor,  and,  when  all  were  asleep  or  stupified,  the  whole  colony  em- 
barked on  the  Osw^  River,  in  canoes  secretly  got  together  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  soon  as  the  Agniers  heard  of  the  flight,  400  of  their  number 
started  in  pursuit;  but  the  fugitives  had  got  headway  enough  to  baffle  all 
attempts  to  reach  them.f 

The  Hurons  of  the  Isle  of  Orléans,  under  the  charge  of  Father 

•  " Williamstown ;  "  mistakenly  called  " Orange"  by  M.  Garneau  and  others. 
"  Fort  Orange"  was  a  fortified  outpost  near  bj.  Both  places  were  named  in  honor 
pf  the  prince  of  Orange-Nassau.  When  the  British  took  the  New  Netherlands, 
Williamstadt  was  re-named  Albany^  in  compliment  to  James  II,  then,  ''  Duke  of 
York  and  Albany."    Fort  Orange  was  erected  in  1612-14. — B, 

I  An  Iroquois  tribe,  the  Onnontagherounons,  had  shown  a  strong  desire  to  be 
allied  with  the  French,  to  be  christianised  and  to  have  some  of  the  French  to 
lire  among  them  \  but  the  Jesuit  Pères  found  out  that  the  real  aim  of  these 
overtures  was  to  obtain  new  fire-arms  and  get  French  workmen  to  repair  the 
bad;  and  this  obtained,  then  to  massacre  them  alll  Père  Ragueneau  escaped, 
with  others,  from  the  country.  The  Iroquois  revenged  themselyes  on  the  Père's 
Huron  captiTe  neophytes,  (slares  of  the  Iroquois),  male  and  female,  burning 
aliye  eyen  thehr  young  children.    Relations^  1667,  pp.  1-6.—^. 
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Ragaeneau,  had  now  become  oultivators  of  the  soil  One  day,  a  band 
of  Agniers  fell  unexpectedly  npon  ninety  of  tàem,  men,  women  and 
children,  killed  a  number,  and  captured  the  rest.  A  part  of  these  lefur 
gee  Hurons,  no  longer  feeling  secure  in  their  outlying  asylum,  quitted 
the  island  for  Quebec  ;  while  another  portion,  distrusting  French  pro- 
tection altogether,  rashly  offered  to  throw  themselves  on  the  meroj  of  the 
Agniers.  The  latter  made  them  large  promises  of  kindness,  protesting 
that  they  should  be  treated,  every  way,  as  brothers;  all  with  the  inten- 
tion of  destroying  or  endaving  them,  which  took  place  aooordii^y. 
The  surviving  Hurons  had  become  incapable  of  selfgovemment  ;  and 
when  a  few  who  remained  at  Quebec  were  asked  for  by  the  Agniers,  the 
governor  was  weak  enough  to  deliver  them  up  to  thirty  del^^tes  sent  to 
demand  them.  These  savages  became  quite  insolent  on  the  occasion,  m 
presence  of  French  authority  ;  its  supreme  representative  humbly  receiv- 
ing the  law,  as  it  were,  from  a  horde  of  barbarians. 

M.  de  Lauzon  had  neither  the  talents  nor  the  energy  neoessaiy  for  the 
head  of  a  government  placed  in  difficult  circumstances.  This  was  felt  by 
all,  and  he  was  superseded  by  an  order  from  the  French  ministry. 

The  Viscount  Voyer  d*Argenson,  then  appointed  Governor  of  New 
France,  landed  in  Quebec,  A.  d.  1658,  at  a  time  when  Canada  was  over- 
run everywhere  by  armed  barbarians  :  Dupuis  and  his  party  had  returned, 
finding  it  impossible  to  gain  a  peaceable  footing  in  the  wilderness.  Even 
within  the  colony,  it  was  now,  as  before  the  treaty  of  1653,  unsafe  to 
labor  unarmed,  or  to  travel  without  an  escort.  The  new  governor  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  aggressive  bands  of  Iroquois  the  next  day  after  that  of 
his  arrival,  but  their  movements  were  quicker  than  his.  He  ascended 
the  river,  shortly  afterwards,  with  200  men  as  a  corps  of  observation, 
and  succeeded  in  driving  them  as  £ur  back  as  the  Richelieu  Isles.* 

On  his  return  to  Quebec,  such  of  the  savage  tribes  as  still  sought  to 
maintain  amicable  relations  with  the  colonists  came  to  pay  their  respects, 
and  to  crave  French  protection  against  their  implacable  enemies. 

M.  d' Argenson,  made  aware  of  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the  govern- 
ment, through  the  stinted  resources  at  its  command,  hastened  to  implore 
reinforcements  of  mea,  trained  to  war  and  industry  ;  ftankly  expressmg 
his  belief  to  the  French  ministry,  that,  if  succour  were  not  aooorded, 
Canada  would  be  irretrievably  lost  to  France. 

•  On  the  10th  of  July,  1658,  M.  d'Argenson,  a  few  weeks  after  hia  arriral  in 

Canada,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  with  an  anned  flotilla,  intending  to  go  as 

high  as  Montreal  ;  bat  reaching  Lake  St.  Peter,  the  wind  became  contrary,  and 

BO  it  continued  for  some  days.    Losing  patience,  he  tamed  helm,  and  went  back 

o  Quebec— i2e^ian«  det  JétuUet,  sub  an.  1658.—^. 
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In  addition  to  barbaric  invasions,  civil  and  religions  qnarrels  snper 
vened.  The  archbishop  of  Rouen  regarded  the  colony  as  a  dependency 
of  his  diocese.  He  had,  consequently,  sent  letters  to  the  governor  ordaining 
H.  de  Qnelos  to  pnt  himself  nnder  the  orders  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  he 
had  del^ated  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affidrs.  M.  de  Quelus  laid  claim 
to  have  been  invested  himself  with  that  duty,  and  refused  to  recognise 
the  archbishop  as  his  metropolitan.  The  governor  induced  M.  de  Quelus 
to  retire  to  Montreal,  and  wrote  to  Paris  intimating  his  opinion  that  an 
episcopal  see  was  wanted  in  Canada,  to  maintain  peace  in  its  church  estab- 
Ikhment  But  the  pope  had  already  supplied  the  want  by  anticipation  ; 
for,  in  1657,  he  had  constituted  Canada,  ecclesiastically,  a  vicariat-apos- 
tolical,  ^th  M.  de  Laval  as  its  first  head.  M.  de  Laval  came  to  Canada 
in  1659,  and  dmost  directly  there  arose  dissensions  between  him  and  the 
governor  on  the  subject  of  precedence  in  the  council  and  of  church  incen- 
sings  (Venctnê  à  Véglùe).  But  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  for  a  moment  to 
the  sources  of  these  troubles. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  missionaries  in  default  of  magis- 
trates and  other  functionaries,  (the  home  government  not  providing  such), 
had  devolved  upon  them  a  portion  of  the  civil  duties  in  the  parishes. 
Clothed  thus  with  two  great  powers,  they  insensibly  acquired,  by  their 
accomplishments  and  good  management,  an  authority,  which  they  b^n 
to  exercise  as  if  it  were  their  legitimate  possession.  They  thus  excited 
Ihe  jealousy  of  the  governors  and  chiefs  of  the  laity.  This  feeling  increased 
after  the  advent  of  M.  de  Laval,  whose  absolute  spirit  jarred  with 
public  prejudices.  M.  d'Argenson  wrote  to  the  minister,  that  M.  de 
Laval  was  opinionated,  and  that  his  zeal  led  him  to  encroach  ill^ally  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  others.  In  vain  did  the  former  call  to  his  aid  the 
éounsels  of  Pères  Dablon  and  Lalemant. 

A  royal  edict  was  passed,  in  1659,  for  harmoniously  regulating  the 
dvil  government  of  the  colony.  It  was  ordained,  inter  allay  that  all  the 
inhabitants,  as  suitors  at  law,  should  address  themselves,  in  first  resort, 
to  the  judges  already  named  by  the  Company  ;  with  power  of  appeal, 
however,  ^m  their  decisions  to  the  governor  in  council,  in  all  matters 
dvil,  criminal,  or  of  contravention,  not  of  importance  sufficient  to  be 
carried  before  the  Parliament  (supreme  court)  of  Paris  ;  or  in  regard  of 
such  offences  as  involved  prompt  and  exemplary  punishment.  Another 
edict  accompanied  the  foregoing,  ordaining  that  royal  lieutenants,  general 
and  particular,  greffiers  and  sergeants  (head  registrars  and  bailiffs),  should 
not  be  superseded  except  by  a  command  of  the  king  in  council. 
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The  traffic  in  peltry  with  the  natives,  owing  to  their  oontinnal  hostili- 
tieB  against  each  other,  had  hy  this  time  greatiy  fallen  off.  For  its  revi- 
val,  the  governor  reoommended  the  formation  of  a  local  association  of 
traders,  in  dependence  doubtiess  upon  the  metropolitan  company  ;  restrict- 
ing the  colonists  fix)m  engaging  in  a  trade  wherein  interloping  tended  to 
throw  all  into  confusion. 

All  this  while,  desolating  hostilities,  by  the  Iroquois,  against  the  colony 
and  its  Indian  allies,  continued  unceasingly.  In  1660,  seventeen  of  the 
armed  inhabitants,  commanded  by  Daulac,  were  attacked  unawares  by  500 
or  600  of  those  savages,  in  a  palisade  post,  at  the  foot  of  Long-Sault 
The  French,  aided  by  fifty  Hnrons  and  Algonquios,  held  oat  for  ten 
.  days  :  but  being  at  length  deserted  by  most  of  their  native  auxiliaries» 
the  besiegers  forced  the  {dace  and  killed  all  its  defenders.  Before  the 
Iroquois  got  in,  four  Frenchmen,  who  were  left  unhurt,  along  wiUi  a  few 
faithful  Hurons,  seebg  that  all  was  lost,  despatched  their  wounded  com- 
rades, lest  they  should  be  tortured  by  the  Iroquoia.* 

The  self-devotedness  of  Daulac  and  his  brave  men  was  equal  to  a  vie- 
toiy  in  its  effects  ;  for  the  savages,  struck  by  the  stout  resistance  they 
now  met  with  and  by  other  checks  they  received,  gave  up  all  thought  of 
making  an  attack  they  had  planned  on  Quebec,  a  rumour  of-  which  inten- 
tion had  already  alarmed  its  inhabitants.  Their  design  had  been,  once 
masters  of  that  city,  to  ascend  the  river  to  Three-Rivers  and  Montreal, 
and  desolate  the  cultivated  territory  around  those  setUements.  As  a  pie- 
cautionary  measure  at  Quebec,  the  convents  and  chief  dwellings  there 
had  been  put  in  a  state  of  defenee,  and  a  portion  of  the  townspeople 
removed  into  the  forts  ;  in  the  lower  town  the  issues  were  barricaded, 
and  guard-houses  set  around  it.  All  males  capaUe  of  bearing  arms  were 
embodied,  mounting  guard  day  and  night  ;  every  one  being  determined 
should  the  barbarians  prevail,  to  sell  his  life  at  a  dear  rate. 

The  warlike  excitement  soon  subsided,  on  welcome  news  being  brought 
by  a  Huron  who  escaped  from  the  massacre  at  Long-Sault,  that  the  Iro. 
quois  had  renounced  their  hostile  designs  on  Quebec  for  the  time.  Before 
obtaining  fixll  assurance  that  the  latter  were  in  full  retreat,  as  they  really 
were,  or  that  all  danger  was  quite  past,  nevertheless  a  solemn  Te  Dtvm 
for  the  unexpected  deliverance  was  chanted  in  the  city  churches.  The 
fear  of  the  inhabitants  that  the  savages,  suspending  their  design  upon 
tiie  capital,  would  fall  vengefully,  meantime,  upon  the  lands  of  the  colony, 
— their  apprehensions,  we  say,  were  so  far  justified  that  in  winter  foUow- 

*  RikUioM  des  Jésuitei, 
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iag,  the  IroquoiB,  ooUeotmg  ferosB  in  the  upper  oonniiy,  Idlled  or  made 
prisoner  sev^  isolated  eokmiatB  found  at  a  distanoe  from  the  strong- 
bokb.  When  tliej  asaailed  the  latter,  however,  they  oKperieneed  sneh 
lofls  that  thej  grew  tired  of  âieir  attempts  ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  depu- 
ties from  il|e  oantons  of  Onnontaguea  and  Ooyogouins  came  to  Montieal 
to  treat  for  peace  with  the  French.  Not  trusting  much  to  their  pledged 
word,  the  governor  yet  inclined  to  accept  the  offer,  thinking  that  even  a 
temporary  pacification  waff  preferable  to  unceasing  hoBtilities  with  ene- 
mies against  whom  it  Wto  impossible  to  act  otherwise  than  defensively, 
from  want  of  force  to  keep  the  field.  The  people  of  those  two  nations, 
ait  the  same  time,  among  whom  were  several  christened  savages,  asked 
that  a  missionary  should  be  sent  among  them  ;  and  father  Lemoine  having 
ofiared  to  go,  he  set  out,  oluu^;ed  with  a  favorable  answer  by  the  governor, 
and  some  presents  for  the  Indian  diiefk. 

The  negotiation  had  arrived  at  this  point,  when  the  baron  d'Avaugour 
arrived  from  France,  in  1661,  to  succeed  M.  d'Aigenson,  whom  disease, 
misunderstandings,  and  a  repugnance  to  dissension»,  induced  to  solicit  a 
recall  before  his  period  of  service  had  expired.  The  irruptions  of  the 
Iroquois,  and  angry  discussions  with  the  clergy,  filled  up  his  short 
administration.  M.  de  Laval  complained  to  the  governor's  brother,  a 
councillor  of  state  at  Paris,  that  M.  d'Aigenson  had  taken  in  evil  part 
certain  representations  made  to  him.  The  governor,  on  the  other  )iand, 
again  accused  the  prdate  of  being  opinionated,  and  encroaching  on  the 
jurisdietion  of  others.  The  ktter  retorted  by  asserting  that  a  bishop  could 
do  what  he  liked,  adding  a  threat  of  excommunicating  his  censor.  More- 
over, the  governor  always  made  Pore  Lalemant  his  mediator  in  these 
quarrels  ;  saying,  ''  he  is  a  person  of  surpassing  merit,  and  consummately 
flonnd  judgment." 

During  M.  d'Argenson's  administradon,  some  progress  was  made  in 
discovery:  on  one  side,  in  the  country  beyond  Lake  Superior,  among  the 
Sioux;  on  another,  in  the  Esquimaux  country,  on  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  new  governor  had  gained  distinction  in  the  wars  of  Hungary. 
He  was  of  a  resolute  temperament  and  unbending  character;  and  brought 
into  the  affidrs  of  Canada  the  rigidity  that  he  had  contracted  in  military 
service. 

On  arriving  at  Quebec,  he  determined  to  visit  all  the  posts  of  the  colony. 
He  admired  Uie  plains  loaded  with  growing  crops,  and  remarked  that 
the  value  of  such  a  country  was  unknown  in  France  ;  that  ignorance  of 
it  alone  caused  it  to  be  n^lected.  He  wrote  to  the  court  what  he  had 
seen,  and  solicited  the  de^atch  of  troops  and  munitions  which  had  been 
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promised  to  him  when  he  left.  His  demand  was  for  3,000  regnlan,  to 
take  possession  of  the  Iroquois  territory,  or  600  colonists. 

Just  then  he  received  intelligence  from  Père  Lemoine.  At  a  great 
council  of  deputies  from  three  of  the  Iroquois  nations,  Onnontagnei, 
Gk)yogouins,  and  Tsonnonthouans,  Lemoine  communicated  the  ex-gover- 
nor's answer  to  the  overtures  of  these  tribes,  and  presented  the  gifts  he 
had  desigùed  for  their  chief  men.  Deliberations  among  the  deputies 
followed,  which  lasted  for  several  days.  Lemoine  was  then  informed  that 
a  delegation  from  the  assembled  deputies  would  forthwith  be  sent  on,  headed 
by  Garakonthié,  a  recognized  friend  of  the  French,  and  a  man  of  reputa- 
tion among  his  compatriots,  as  brave  in  war,  wise  and  eloquent  at  all 
times.  The  choice  of  such  a  negociator  was  esteemed  as  of  happy  augury 
at  Montreal;  where  the  party  were  well  received  by  the  governor,  and 
the  preliminaries  quickly  and  satisfactorily  arranged.  The  treaty  then 
entered  into  was  ratified  in  1662, 

Still  M.  d'Avaugour  had  his  doubts  whether  the  pacification  thus 
concluded  would  be  lasting;  for  two  of  the  Iroquois  cantons  had  refused 
to  concur  in  it.  In  fact,  the  Iroquois  bands  had  scarcely  ceased  to  wage 
war,  on  one  side,  than  they  made  hostile  irruptions  on  others,  upon  difier- 
ent  points,  falling  unawares  upon  their  human  prey,  and  always  killing 
more  or  fewer  persons.*  He  profited  by  this  fresh  outbreak  to  depict, 
in  strong  colors,  the  situation  of  the  colony,  for  the  royal  consideration, 
and  prayed  His  Majesty  to  take  the  country  under  his  immediate  protec- 
tion. Every  other  chief  functionary  backed  this  suit;  and  M.  Bourcher, 
governor  of  Three-Rivers,  was  charged  to  proceed  to  Paris  to  reinforce 
the  representations  made  by  M.  d'Avaugour.  The  king  gave  a  good 
reception  to  the  Canadian  agent,  and  ordered  that  400  men  should  forth- 
with proceed  to  (Quebec.  M.  de  Monts  was  directed,  also  to  repair  to 
the  colony,  take  an  ocular  view  of  it,  and  report  accordantly.  Such 
commissions  as  this,  usually  preceded  a  change  of  policy.  The  arrival  of 
M.  de  Monts,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Placentia  fort,  in  name  of 
the  king,  when  on  his  way  to  Newfoundland,  spread  great  joy  among  the 
inhabitants;  who  began  to  believe  that  the  home  government  surely  meant 
to  attend  seriously  to  their  interests.  But  at  the  moment  when  they  most 
trusted  to  obtain  salutary  reforms  and  a  happier  future,  new  dissensions, 
which  put  the  whole  colony  into  commotion,  and  for  the  time  made  all 
else  be  forgotten,  arose  between  the  governor  and  the  bishop. 

It  had  been  remarked,  that  on  his  arrival  M.  d'Avaugour  paid  a  visit 

*  Histoire  de  Montreal^  by  M.  Dollier  de  Oasson. 
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to  the  Jesuits,  widicmt  doing  the  like  civility  to  the  bishop;  while,  soon 
ihereafler,  he  appointed  their  superintendent  a  connciUor  of  state,  althongh, 
ever  sinoe  the  erection  of  the  vicariat-general,  the  prelate  had  replaced 
the  pires  in  that  capacity.*  The  resentment  caused  by  these  preferences 
was  deep,  though  for  a  time  not  overtly  manifested  ;  but  smouldering 
chagrin  is  ever  prone  to  burst  into  flame,  and  an  open  quarrel  between 
the  offending  and  offended  parties  only  waited  for  a  pretext.  It  found 
one  in  the  vexatious  question  of  the  liquor  traffic  with  the  savages,  f 

At  all  times,  the  sale  of  strong  drink  to  the  natives  was  prohibited, 
upon  the  interposition  of  the  missionaries,  by  very  severe  and  often 
renewed  ordinances,  as  extant  public  documents  prove.  The  government, 
in  its  purblind  religious  zeal,  by  thus  giving  way  to  the  clergy,  opened 
the  door  to  a  thousand  difficulties,  from  subordinating  to  each  other  two 
powers  which  ought  to  be  kept  severally  apart.  So  long  as  the  colonial 
population  ^as,  in  a  manner,  of  nominal  amount  only,  the  inconvenience 
arising  was  scarcely  felt,  because  its  operation  was  very  limited  ;  but  in 
proportion  as  the  colony  extended,  and  being  governed  by  men  jealous  of 
their  powers,  and  as,  in  any  case,  the  savages  could  procure  liquors  from 
the  New  Netherlands  and  New  England, — despite  all  prohibitions  by  the 
French  authorities,  the  case  became  a  perplexing  obe  for  the  Canadian 
Government,  for  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  to  the  supplying  of  alcoholic 
beverages  to  the  natives  both  obstructed  trade  and  imperilled  alliances 
formed  with  them.  To  get  out  of  the  difficulty,  some  persons  wished  that 
a  compromise  should  be  made  with  the  bishop,  by  offering  to  repress  the 
disorders  attending  an  unlimited  liquor  traffic  ;  but  the  catholic  clergy, 
riglhtly  jealous  of  infractions  of  religious  independence,  and  who  rarely 
compounded  with  the  secular  expediencies  of  communities  under  their 
i^iritual  jurisdiction,  insisted  upon  a  total  prohibition  of  all  liquor  traffic 
with  the  natives.  Pious  governors  viewed  such  a  demand  as  a  due  exer- 
dse  of  an  ecclesiastical  right  ;  but  those  governors  who  thought  that  the 

•  Journal  des  Jéiuites.  This  manuscript  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Pères  G. 
Lalemant,  Ragaenean,  and  Lemercier,  successively  superiors  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Ganada,  during  the  years  1645  to  1672. 

t  Etat  présent  de  V Eglise^  et  de  la  colonie  dans  la  Nouvelle  France  j  by  the  bishop 
of  Quebec,  (St-Vallier)  :  "The  people  of  Port  Royal  (Annapolis)  appeared  to 
be  desirous,  though  against  their  pecuniary  interest,  to  moderate  the  brandy 
traffic  with  the  natives,  if  we  thought  fit  ;  even  desiring  I  would  procure  new 
ordinances  regarding  it,  and  asking  that  those  existing  should  be  enforced,  in 
order  that  the  couTersion  of  so  many  barbarians  should  not  be  impeded  ;  the  pas- 
sion for  liquor  among  them  seeming  to  be  the  only  insuperable  obstacle  to  their 
becoming  perfect  christians.'' 
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civil  power  should  be  independent  of  the  saoerdoialy  regarded  the  intoK 
vention  of  the'  dergy  aa  dangerous.  M.  d'Avaogonr  was  in  the  latter 
ca^çory. 

The  question  thus  presented  itself  under  two  aspects,  according  as  it 
was  viewed  &om  an  ecclesiastical  or  political  stand-point  But  the  diffi« 
culty  was  really  of  easy  solution  ;  for,  from  the  time  that  the  provinoe 
ceased  to  be  a  missionary  settlement,  the  civil  power  entered  into  pos- 
session of  all  its  rights  and  due  authority.  The  result  was  the  tame  as 
to  the  point  under  discussion,  because  the  liquor  traffic  could  not  be  abso- 
lutely free  among  the  savages:  commercial  no  less  than  political  inteanvt 
demanded  great  circumspection  in  that  regard.  In  Canada,  as  in  the 
English  colonies,  where  prohibitions  also  existed,  the  government  was 
bound  to  relax  restrictions  according  to  the  varying  urgencies  of  eaeb 
case. 

The  more  immediate  cause  for  bringing  the  governor  and  prelate  into 
collision  at  the  present  time,  was  the  imprisonment  oi  a  widow  for  8ellii^> 
liquor  to  some  si^vages,  probably  loiterers  in  the  settlement.  The  woman 
having  applied  to  one  of  the  Jesuits  for  his  intercession  vrith  the  civil 
authorities,  he  not  only  consented,  but  (foir  reasons  not  apparent)  actually 
justified  what  she  had  done.^  The  governor,  who  had,  shortly  before^ 
caused  three  men  to  be  shot  together,t  for  similar  violations  of  the  law, 
irritated  at  the  interposition, — uneasy  in  hbmind  also,  it  may  be,  at  hav- 
ing inflicted  a  penalty  so  disproportioned  to  a  law-made  crime, — M. 
d* Avaugour  exclaimed  wrothfuUy,  that  "  since  the  sale  of  liquors  was  es- 
teemed to  be  no  fault  in  the  present  case,  it  should  cease  to  be  treated  aa 
an  offence  in  all  others  ;"  adding  that  he,  at  least,  would  not  lend  himself 
in  future  to  the  execution  of  laws  so  contradictorily  applied. 

The  bishop,  who  was  a  man  of  inflexible  temper  and  lofty  in  bearing, 
took  this  in  high  dudgeon.  The  entire  clergy  followed liis  lead;  and 
while  their  preachers  thundered  in  the  pulpite  against  those  who  ventured 
to  continue  the  liquor  traffic  with  the  Indians,  or  dared  to  countenanca 
those  who  did  so,  every  priest  began  privately  to  refuse  absolution  to  any 
such  in  the  confessional.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  majority  of  tiie 
people*made  common  cause  with  the  governor,  and  clamored  against  the 
clergy.  At  length  the  bishop,  mitred  and  stoled,  crosier  in  hand,  went 
in  procession,  with  all  his  clergy,  to  the  cathedral,  where,  after  a  moving 
discourse  on  the  evil  effect  of  the  spirit  traffic  on  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
the  natives,  he  read  a  general  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all 
who  should  persist  in  carrying  it  on.     The  anathema  thus  solemnly  airnn- 

*  The  intercessor  for  the  offender  was  Père  Lallemant,  sajt  OharleToiz.f*^ 
t  Journal  det  JémUif, 
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dated,  vliile  it  oompieli«nded  within  its  sweep  the  go'Teffior  and  diief 
civil  functionariee,  fell  still-born  horn  the  epiBoopal  dudr  as  regarded  the 
traffickers  themselves;  bat  it  had  this  undesirable  effact,  that  it  brought 
the  power  of  the  diurch  into  discredit,  and,  for  a  season,  much  dimin* 
ished  its  legitimate  influence,  over  the  minds  of  men  in  general.*  As  a 
natural  consequence,  protests  were  entered  against  the  bishop's  conduct 
,  by  the  chief  laymen  of  the  colony,  and  transmitted  to  the  home  govern* 
ment.  These  must  have  had  some  weight  at  court,  for  M.  de  Laval 
found  it  expedient  to  proceed  to  France  and  defend  what  he  had  done. 
There,  having  no  counter-influence  in  presence  at  court  to  combat  his, 
he  not  only  obtained  a  complete  justification  for  himself,  but  a  royal  order 
fiir  the  recall  of  M.  d'Avaugour  ;  a  proper  successor  for  whom  the  proud 
prelate  was  invited  to  indicate,  for  the  right  direction  of  the  king  in  hk 
choice. 

It  was  while  the  country  was  agitated  by  these  discords,  that  February 
5, 1663,  a  violent  earthquake-shock  was  felt  in  most  regions  of  Canada, 
also  in  some  parts  of  the  New  Netherlands  and  New  England.  The  first 
shook  was  followed  by  others,  of  a  weaker  kind,  in  Canada,  at  intervals 
tOl  August  or  September  foUowing.f  Notwithstanding  the  duration  of 
these  perturbations,  so  rare  in  our  latitudes,  thé  damage  done  was  small  ; 
being  confined  to  the  fall  of  a  few  chimney-tops,  and  to  the  dislocation  of 
some  rocks  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  Cape  Torment.( 

The  savages  said  that  the  ground-heavings  were  caused  by  the  souls  of 
their  ancestors,  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  return  to  earth.  To  prevent 
this,  they  fired  their  muskets  in  the  air  to  scare  them,  as  fearing  that, 
should  they  succeed  in  the  attempt,  there  would  ftot  be  enough  game  in 

*  It  was  a  remark  of  the  great  Lord  Olarendon,  that  the  clergy  in  general 
arc,  of  all  men  tanght  to  read  and  write,  those  least  fitted  to  manage  properly 
the  ordinary  bnainess  of  daily  life. — History  of  the  Grtmd  RêbeUion.-^B. 

t  Morton  and  Josselyn. — [SC.  Riband,  who  treats  the  story  as  "  a  pions  frand,** 
denies  that  any  earthquake  occnrred  in  the  parts  of  America  above  stated,  at 
the  time  ;  and  certainly  the  annalists  of  the  conterminous  Dntch  and  English 
colonies  make  no  mention  of  anything  of  the  kind. — B,] 

t  "  The  Shrove  days  of  this  year  [the  foar  flesh-days  before  Lent]  were  sig- 
nalised among  others  by  surprising  and  fearful  earthquakings,  which  began  half 
«a  hoar  beij^re  the  dose  of  the  Salut  of  Monday  6th  February,  day  of  the  hs- 
tival  of  our  Holy  [Jesuit]  Martyrs  of  Japan,  namely  near  6)  o'clock  [p.m.]  and 
coatinued  for  the  space  of  about  two  Miserere;  and  again  in  the  night,  and 
afterwards  during  the  days  and  nights  following  at  intervals,  at  one  time 
strongly,  at  others  weakly  Ifelt;  all  which  did  harm  to  certain  chimneys,  and 
caused  other  light  loss  and  petty  damage  ;  but  was  of  great  benefit  to  souls. .  • 
and  they  continued  till  16th  March  or  thereabout  pretty  perceptibly .''—«/otima/ 
ée$  Jisuitetf  sub  an.  1663. 
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the  ooantry  fbr  both  generationfl,  the  present  and  the  departed  I  The 
phenomena,  become  repetitive,  absorbed  public  attention  ;  and,  added  to 
the  alerts  given  to  the  colonists  by  the  Iroqnois,  had  the  effect  of  produc- 
ing an  oblivion  of  the  dissidences  between  the  high  functionaries,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical. 

It  was  when  his  disputes  with  the  bishop  were  most  violent,  that  M: 
d'Avaugour  thought  it  his  duty  to  re-constitute  hb  council,  which  had 
been  disorganised  during  the  quarrel.  He  then  put  all  the  oldest  mem- 
bers on  the  retired  list,  and  replaced  them  by  men  whose  opinions  were 
in  harmony  with  his  own  ;  and  also  made  other  changes,  ^hich  caused 
a  great  sensation  on  account  of  their  novelty,  and  led  him  to  be  r^arded 
as  a  very  audacious  person.  Those  who  suffered  by  his  innovations  professed 
to  think  that  they  were  of  dangerous  consequence  to  a  government 
naturally  so  little  variable,  in  all  respects,  as  that  of  Canada,  and  which 
had  never  changed  its  character.^  It  was  therefore  with  extreme  pleasure 
that  these  conservatives  viewed  the  recall  of  "^the  reformer  ;**  one  who 
had  talents  certainly,  but  whose  prideful  bearing  wounded  the  self-love  of 
his  subordinates. 

M.  de  Mésy,  fort-major  of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  came  to  repkoe  M. 
d'Avaugour,  in  1663. — The  latter,  after  a  short  stay  in  France,  entered 
the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  was  killed,  in  1664,  while 
bravely  defending  the  fort  of  Serin,  on  the  Croatian  frontier,  against  the 
Turks  under  the  grand-visier  Koprouli,  shortly  before  the  famous  battle 
of  St.-Gothard. 

The  administration  of  M.  d*  Avaugour  is  remarkable  for  the  changes  he 
effected  in  the  colony.  This  governor  did  much,  by  his  energy  and  re- 
monstrances, to  induce  the  king  to  labor  seriously  for  the  advancement  of 
Canada,  and  to  establish  there  a  system  more  favorable  to  its  prosperity. 
Had  the  governor,  towards  that  end,  only  removed  the  obstacles  put  in 
the  way  of  amelioration  by  the  petty  oligarchy  which  absorbed  adminis- 
trative influence,  he  would  still  have  well  earned  a  claim  to  the  public 
gratitude.  His  quarrel  with  M.  Laval,  also,  disclosed  the  grave  inconve- 
niences attending  the  absence  of  a  judicial  administration;  inconveniences 
which  the  bishop  himself  was  the  first  to  recognise,  and  which  he  contri- 
buted efficaciously  to  remove  by  sustaining,  if  not  suggesting^  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sovereign  council.   Having  no  interest  in  the  '^  Company 

*  <<  This  month  a  change  took  place  in  the  Council  :  Monsieur  the  goyernor 
haying,  of  his  own  authority,  removed  those  who  composed  it,  and  inducted  ten 
others,  four  and  four  for  each  four  months  of  the  year  ;  afterwards  the  syndics 
were  cashiered,  and  several  other  novelties  set  up.^%7ouma/  des  Jeiuites^  April 
1662. 
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of  a  Hnndred  Partners/'  which  nominal  hundred  had  then  dwindled 
to  forty-five,  M.  d'Avangoor  persuaded  Louis  XIY  to  break  it  up,  and 
to  resume,  in  1663,  possession  of  territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  colony 
which  he  had  conceded  to  a  trading  association. 

As  a  kind  of  parting  bequest  to  the  colonists  of  New  France,  its  ex- 
gOYcmor  drew  up  an  able  memoir,  presented  to  the  chief  minister,  in 
which  he  advised  that  the  French  nation  should  establish  itself  strongly 
in  Canada,  especially  at  Quebec  ;  that  a  fort,  auxiliary  to  strengthened 
works  round  the  city  itself,  ought  to  be  erected  at  Point  Levi,  and  another 
at  the  river  St.  Charles.  He  recommended  that  3000  selected  soldiers, 
used  to  rural  labor  as  well  as  inured  to  war,  should  be  located  on  allotments 
of  land,  to  be  subsisted  thereon  for  three  years  till  they  could  obtain  suffi- 
cient produce  for  self-support.  ''  Plaisance,  Qa^pé,  and  Cape-Breton,''  he 
remarked,  "  were  well  enough  for  fishermen;"  but  the  r^ons  around  them 
were  arid,  and  did  not  produce  enough  food  for  those  who  frequented  their 
shores  ;  and  the  people  located  higher  up  sometimes  had  scarcely  enough 
for  themselves,  and  seldom  any  to  spare  for  the  wants  of  other  parts  of 
New  France  ;  of  which,  he  repeated,  Quebec  ever  would  be  the  foundation 
stone;  adding:  "  When  I  take  note  of  the  European  wars  now  ended, 
and  the  progress  that  has  marked  the  past  fifty  years  and  may  attend  the 
ten  years  next  coming,  not  otily  my  duty  bids  but  impels  me  to  express 
my  opinions  boldly." 

These  patriotic  sentiments  were  not  listened  to  so  attentively  as  they 
deserved  to  be.  Torrents  of  French  blood  were  shed,  millions  of  money 
were  expended,  in  making  petty  acquisitions  of  European  territory  to 
extend  the  limits  of  Old  France  ;  while,  with  a  few  thousands  of  such 
colonists  as  those  recommended  by  M.  d'Avaugour,  with  bodies  of  men 
Bot  more  numerous  than  those  slain  in  the  great  battles  of  Luxembourg 
and  Condé,  she  might  have  assured  to  herself,  for  ever,  the  possession  of 
a  great  part  of  America.  The  wars  of  Louis  XIV,  and  those  succeeding 
the  first  French  revolution,  did  they  bring  to  the  several  generations  of 
France  as  much  profit  as  did  immense  colonisation  to  the  people  of  Bri- 
tish race  ? — How  much  cause  have  we  for  regretting  the  lost  opportunity 
of  easily  acquiring  a  world,  merely  at  the  cost  of  that  brow-sweat  which 
fertilises  the  soil  and  founds  empires.* 

*  The  translator,  being  doubtful  whether  he  has  caught  the  meaning  of  this 
concluding  sentence  of  the  chapter,  subjoins  the  sentence  as  it  stands  on  page 
147  ;  Quel  regret  d'avoir  perdu  un  monde,  qu'il  aurait  été  facile  d'acquérir,  on 
monde  qui  n'aurait  coûté  que  les  sueurs  qui  fertilisent  les  sillons  et  qui  fondent 
les  empires."— 5. 


CHAPTER  IL 

CITIL  WAE  IN  ACADIA.— 1632-1087. 

Wnnoe,  agtin  become  mistreis  of  Acadia  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germatii-eii-LATe,  divldai  It 
into  three  portions;  consigned,  respectively,  to  commander  RadIll(gOTemor),toCheTaU6r 
de  la  Tour,  and  to  M.  Denis.— Theae  grantees  take  Femaquid  from  tlie  EngttBh.-^Waginf 
war  against  each  other,  La  Tour  applies  for  aid  to  the  people  of  Maasaohnsetts,  who,  aftar 
consulting  the  Bible,  to  know  whether  it  woold  be  lawiVil,  send  him  a  fkrorable  answer.— ' 
Treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  dgned  between  the  goyemmenta  of  Acadl»  and  Nei# 
England.— La  Tour  left  to  his  &te.— Heroism  of  Madame  de  la  Tour,  who  twice  refralioi 
the  troops  of  Chamisey,  successor  of  Razilli.— She  is  betrayed  by  one  of  her  people,  and 
the  fort  taken;  fiUe  of  the  garrison.— She  dies  broken-hearted.— Oirfl  war  raging  tfarongh- 
oat  Acadia.— Oliver  Cromwell  sends  an  expedition  from  England  ;  Port-Boyal  and  acraril 
other  posts  seized  by  the  English  (1654).— Cromwell  grants  the  province,  aa  an  English 
dependency,  to  La  Tour,  to  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  and  William  Crown.— Acadia  reetoied  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  in  1667. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  while  stipnlating  by  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  St. 
Germain,  that  England  should  yield  to  France  the  posts  of  Aoa^Ûa,  then 
in  English  possession,  hod  no  serious  intention  of  colonising  the  country. 
It  was  tacitly  understood  that  it  should  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  held  it  in  farm.  Lefl  to  their  own  discretion  in  its  wilderness, 
where  they  reigned  absolute  over  traders  and  natives,  the  former,  from 
disputing  about  contested  rights  of  traffic,  took  up  arms  against  each  other, 
somewhat  in  the  styfe  of  the  battling  feudalry  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Acadia  was  apportioned  into  three  provinces,  and  put  into  possession 
of  as  many  proprietary  governors  ;  namely,  Knight-commander  Isaac  de 
Razilli,  Chevalier  de  La  Tour  (Charles  de  St.  Etienne),  and  M.  Denis. 
To  the  first  named  was  consigned  Port-Royal,  with  all  territory  to  the 
southward  as  far  as  New  England  ;  the  second  had  the  whole  country 
between  the  Port-Royal  territory  and  Canso  ;  the  third  had  the  rest  of 
Acadia,  from  Canso  to  Gaspé.  Razilli  was  appointed  govemor-in-chief 
of  all  the  three  provinces. 

La  Tour  applied  for  and  obtained  royal  letters  patent  in  France,  i^eoog- 
nising  the  validity  of  a  concession  of  lands  on  the  river  St.  John,  granted 
to  his  father  in  1627,  by  Charies  I,  king  of  England;  and  in  1634,  he 
obtained,  besides,  the  Isle  de  Sable,  ten  square  leagues  of  seaboard  terri- 
tory at  La  Hève,  and  ten  other  square  leagues  at  Port^Royal,  along  with 
islands  adjacent.  But  commander  Razilli  was  so  taken  with  the  natural 
beauties  of  La  Hève,  so  struck  with  its  fitness  for  a  harbor,  with  '^  its  ca- 
pacity for  admitting  a  thousand  sail  of  vessels, ''  that  he  engaged  La  Tour 
to  cede  it  to  himself.    He  there  fixed  his  residence,  after  taking  posses- 
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don,  by  royal  order,  of  the  eoantsry  beyond  as  fkr  as  the  Kennebec  river. 
A  frigate,  which  he  had  sent  on,  took  possession  of  a  petty  fort  at  Pern-  .  ' 
aqaid  (Penobscot),  which  the  New  England  colonists  of  Plymouth  had 
«noted,  and  therein  depomted  their  peltries  as  a  place  of  safety.  The 
French  placed  a  garrison  in  it.  Soon  afterwards  Isaac  Razilli  died  (in 
1635)  ;  wherenpon  his  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Charles  de  Menon,  chew- 
ier de  Ohamisey,  who  was  named  chief  governor  of  all  Acadia  in  1647. 
The  deceased  Razilli  was  a  knight  of  Malta,  and  commander  of  L'isle 
Boqohard.  He  was  also  Commodore  (chef  d^escardre)  of  Bretagne,  and 
hid  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  skilful  navigators  of  his  - 
day. 

The  first  Act  of  Chamisey  was  to  abandon  La  Hève,  where  the  late 
«wraander  had  formed  a  flourishing  settlement,  and  remove  its  inhabit- 
ants to  Port-RoyaL     Angry  discussions  soon  arose  between  him  and  La 
Tour,  arising  either  f^m  trading  jealousies,  both  having  a  large  stake  in 
the  peltry  traffic  ;  or  else  about  the  debatable  limits  of  their  several  terri- 
tories.   From  what  source  soever  arising,  nothing  short  of  the  arbitrement 
c£  arms,  it  seems,  could  settle  the  matter.     In  vain  Louis  XIII  sent  a 
loyal  missive  to  Chamisey,  fixing  the  limits  of  his  government  at  the 
New  England  frontiers  on  one  side;  and  at  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  Fandy  bay  to  Canso  on  the  other;  the  country  westward  of  said  line 
bemg  assigned  to  his  rival,— -excepting,  however,  La  Hève  and  Port-Royal, 
which  Chamisey  was  to  retain  in  exchange  for  the  St.  John's  river  fi>rt, 
held  by  La  Tour:  the  king's  letter,  we  say,  produced  no  pacifying  effect 
Both  parties,  however,  appealed  to  Louis  against  each  other;  and  Char- 
nisey,  having  succeeded  in  making  out  the  best  case  at  court,  received 
orders  to  arrest  La  Tour,  and  send  him  prisoner  to  France.     But  befbre 
Ûâa  couid  be  done,  Chamisey  had  to  besiege  and  take  fort  St.  John  ; 
which,  accordingly,  he  forthwith  invested. 

La  Tour,  in  this  extremity,  applied  to  the  Bostonians  for  aid.  As 
Prance  and  England  were  then  at  peace,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts 
(Winthrop)  hesitated  to  sustain  him  openly;  but  he  and  his  compatriots 
were  not  sorry  to  find  the  French  in  Acadia  all  waging  intestine  war. 
They  acted  so  far  in  his  behalf,  as  to  allow  him  to  raise  and  equip  a 
small  force  in  their  province.  •  With  80  men  of  Massachusetts  and  140 
Boohellois  (French  Protestants)  formed  into  a  corps,  La  Tour  was  enabled 
not  only  to  raise  the  siege  of  St.  John's  fort,  but  to  follow  up  the  retreat- 
ing forces  of  Chamisey  to  his  head-quarters. 

This  indirect  succour  was  not  conceded  without  opposition  :  to  parry 
whioh  Winthrop  had  recourse  to  evangelical  sanction  for  doing  that  whidi 
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worldly  policy  reoommended  ;  those  who  demurred  to  beooming  auzQiarieg 
in  French  quarrels  quoting  texts  of  a  directly  opposite  tendency  in  con- 
demnation of  all  such  interposition.  Taking  up  the  matter  in  a  more 
rational  way,  Winthrop  observed  in  his  own  justification,  that  ''  the  doobt 
with  us  in  the  matter  was  this,  Whether  it  were  more  safe,  just,  and  hon- 
orable to  n^lect  a  Providence,  which  put  it  in  our  power  to  succour  an 
unfortunate  neighbor,  at  the  same  time  weakening  a  dangerous  enemy, 
than  to  allow  that  enemy  to  work  out  his  purpcaes.  We  have  preferrel 
the  former  alternative." 

Charnisey  protested,  in  turn,  against  the  aggression  thus  committed  by 
English  subjects  in  time  of  peace.  The  Bostonian  governor  met  his 
remonstrance  by  proposing  a  treaty  of  amity  and  trade  between  Acadia 
and  New  England:  an  offer  which  was  readily  accepted  by  Charnisey- 
this  the  more  as  he  thought  it  might  give  him  a  preponderance  over  his 
rival  The  treaty  was  signed  October  8, 1644,  at  Boston  ;  and  it  was 
ratified  afterwards  by  commissioners  of  the  confederated  colonies  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  and  Plymouth. 

La  Tour's  English  auxiliaries  having  been  ostensibly  recaDed,  and 
Charnisey  learning  that  he  was  absent  from  his  fort,  thought  he  could 
easily  take  it  by  surprise;  but  Madame  de  La  Tour,  an  heroic  woman, 
took  charge  of  its  defence  and  played  her  husband's  part  so  well,  thai 
the  besiegers  were  fain  to  retire,  after  having  lost  33  of  their  number. 
The  garrison  was  also  stronger  than  Charnisey  expected,  for  the  Boston- 
ians  still  extended  succour,  underhand,  to  his  antagonist  The  former 
chagrined  at  the  repulse  he  had  received,  imputed  it  entirely  to  the  above- 
noted  practical  violation  of  the  'treaty  lately  entered  into.  Disdainiofr 
to  remonstrate,  he  threatened  severe  reprisals,  and  b^an  by  seizini?  a 
New  England  vessel.  This  act  had  the  desired  effect.  All  further  aid 
to  La  Tour' was  withheld  by  the  Bostonians. 

Charnisey  re-invested  fort  St.  John,  and  plied  the  siege  briskly;  but 
Madame  de  La  Tour,  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  repelled  his  assaults 
three  several  times.  He  b^an  to  despair  of  sucpess,  when  a  traitor  in 
the  garrison  let  him  into  the  body  of  the  place  at  an  unguarded  entrance 
on  Easter-day.  Madame  de  La  Tour  had  time  to  take  refuge  in  one 
isolated  part  of  the  works,  and  stood  io  stoutly  on  her  defence  that 
Charnisey  was  fain  to  subscribe  to  the  terms  of  surrender  which  she 
demanded.  When  Charnisey  saw  the  smallness  of  the  number  to  whom 
he  had  capitulated,  he  r^ctted  the  concession  he  had  made;  and  pretend- 
ing that  he  had  been  deceived  or  misunderstood,  he  had  the  ine&ble 
baseness  to  hang  every  man  of  the  faithful  band;  obliging  the  heroine 
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who  had  been  their  leader  to  be  present  at  the  execution,  with  a  halter 
round  her  neck.* 

The  unfortunate  lady,  whose  mind  was  shattered  by  the  excitement 
she  had  undergone,  and  affected  by  the  wreck  of  her  family's  fortunes, 
fell  into  a  decline,  from  which  she  did  not  recover. 

Shortly  afterward,  her  husband  became  an  exile  from  Acadia.  He 
came  to  Quebec  in  1646,  was  received  with  military  honors,  and  lodged 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Louis.  He  passed  two  years  in  Canada;  and,  by 
the  aid  of  some  New  England  friends,  resumed  his  peltry  traffic  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  territory.  News  of  the  death  of  Chamisey  attracted  him 
to  Acadia,  in  1651  ;  where  (singularly  enough)  he  married  the  widow  of 
his  deceased  enemy,  and  entered  upon  possession  of  all  the  estates  of  the 
latter,  with  consent  of  the  heirs  I  But  his  connexion,  past  or  present, 
with  the  New  Englanders  caused  his  patriotism  to  be  doubted  by  Cardi- 
nal Mazarin  ;  who  empowered  one  Le  Borgne,  a  creditor  of  Chamisey, 
to  attach  certain  heritages  lefl  by  his  deceased  debtor  in  Acadia,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  seize  them  by  main  force.  Le  Borgne,  giving  a  large  inter- 
pretation to  his  commission,  determined  to  possess  himself  of  the  entire 
province;  to  effect  which  he  attacked  M.  Denis  unawares,  mastered  his 
establishment  at  Cape-Breton,  and  sent  him  a  prisoner,  manacled,  to 
PortrRoyal.  He  then  burnt  the  settlement  of  La  Hève,  not  even  sparing 
the  chapel  of  the  place.  He  was  preparing  to  attack  La  Tour  in  fort  St. 
John,  when  an  unforeseen  antagonist  appeared  to  stay  his  career  of  spo- 
liation. This  was  the  redoubtable  Cromwell,  who,  wishing  to  repossess 
Acadia,  in  1654,  sent  thither  an  expedition  for  that  purpose.  His  forces 
expelled  those  of  La  Tour  from  fort  St.  John,  and  Le  Borgne*s  brigands 
from  Port-Royal,  taking  their  master  prisoner.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Massachusetts  men  in  arms,  as  auxiliaries,  attacked  La  Hève,  then  held 
by  Le  Borgne's  son,  and  one  Guilbaut,  a  merchant  of  La  llochelle. 
After  having  been  at  first  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  their  commandant 
these  troops,  by  their  superior  numbers,  got  possession  of  a  petty  fort,  its 
defenders  conditioning  that  they  should  retire  unscathed  with  bag  and 
baggage.  After  these  stirring  events,  the  country  remained  in  a  quasi 
unappropriated  state,  nationally  speaking;  its  possessors,  runners  (coureurs) 
of  the  woods,  recognising,  sometimes  the  king  of  France  as  their  titular 
sovereign,  sometimes  the  Protector,  or  restored  king  of  England;  other 
times,  all  three  I 

M.  Denis,  after  his  return  to  Chedabouctou,  maintained  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  English  ;  which  intimacy,  perhaps,  exciting  the  distrust  of 

*  Ducription  de  V Amérique  SeptefUrûmaUf  by  M.  Denis. 
M 
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liis  oompatriotB,  the  latter  attacked  liim  a  second  time.  A  pewou  named 
de  La  Giraudière  had  obtained,  nnder  fidae  pretences,  aa  wtm  aaid,  the 
conoesEdon  of  Canso.  He  proceeded  to  capture  Denis'  ships,  took  posses- 
sion of  his  factory  at  Cape-Breton,  and  beleagoefed  the  fort  there.  The 
damage  resulting  from  these  aggressions,  the  costs  of  law-proeesQ  thence 
arising,  and  the  conflagration  of  his  establishment,  conjoined  to^eflBdot  his 
ruin.  He  had  to  leave  the  country  soon  afterwards,  where  his  pieieiioe 
had  been  really  beneficial.  Being  a  public-spirited  man,  he  had  estab- 
lished fisheries,  factories  for  the  peltry  traffic  ;  and  d^ts  for  lumber, 
which  he  largely  exported  to  Europe. 

La  Tour  finally  throve  best.  Being  a  Huguenot,  he  all  the  more 
readily  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  when  tbey  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  country  under  their  sway.  In  1656,  Gimnwell 
granted  to  La  Tour,  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  and  William  Grown,  conjointly 
and  severally,  territorial  rights  over  all  Acadia.  La  Tonr  afterwards 
ceded  his  part  in  the  same  to  Temple,  who  spent  more  than  £16,000 
sterling  merely  for  putting  the  forts  in  order.  The  recorded  annals  of 
Acadia,  from  this  time  till  it  was  retransferred  to  France  in  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Breda  (signed  June  29,  1667),  are  of  little  significance. 

Despite  the  constant  representations  and  humble  requests  made  to  the 
authorities  in  the  mother  country  by  the  inhabitants,  the  colony  had  been 
n^lected  at  all  times,  for  reasons  we  have  elsewhere  detailed,  but  which 
may  be  again  briefly  expressed  here.  Mistress  as  France  was  of  immense 
forest  territories,  her  rulers  feared  to  encourage  colonisation  therein,  lest 
the  kingdom  itself  should  become  emasotdated  ;  again,  whatever  numbos 
of  people  it  was  thought  the  old  country  could  afford  to  part  with,  were 
in  the  first  place  directed  to  Canada,  as  having  the  best  claim  to  be  served. 
The  intention  of  colonising  Acadia,  indeed,  was  never  abandoned  :  but 
constant  postponement  became  virtually  the  same  through  its  malign 
influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  few  resident  French  subjects.  It  must 
be  allowed,  however,  that  the  inferior  soil,  and  the  exposure  of  Acadia 
to  alien  intrusion,  made  it  less  attractive  to  private  settlers  than  Canada; 
but  the  geographical  position  of  the  country,  with  its  range  of  seaboard 
and  magnificent  havens,  made  its  acquisition  and  retention  of  great 
importance  as  the  bulwark  to  such  a  potent  colonial  empire  as  that  pro- 
jected by  the  more  lofly-minded  among  its  founders  and  protectors  from 
occidental  France. 

The  enormous  selfishness  of  individuals,  as  well  as  national  supinenees, 
worked  in  an  adverse  direction  to  that  of  progress  for  Acadia.  TtoB 
those  ingrates  who  obtain  concessions  of  immense  tracts,  as  territoiiil 
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sdgiiiors  paramonnt  and  as  lordly  traders,  desired  to  have  no  communities 
of  sturdy  oolonists  in  their  way  as  "  runners  of  the  woods."  Henoe  every 
effi)rt  made  for  eztensiTe  land-oultivation  was  systematically  thwarted  by 
the  successive  patentees,  both  French  and  English.  Hence  it  was  too, 
that  the  truculent  Chamisey,  from  motives  such  as  we  have  just  stated, 
forbade  any  one  to  come  within  his  bounds  except  by  his  license.  Worse 
still,  he  kept  colonists,  whom  he  arbitrarily  removed  from  La  Hève  to 
Port-Boyal,  in  a  state  of  slavish  compression  ;  besides  discouraging  all 
eflforts,  whether  made  by  them. or  others,  to  ameliorate  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  country. 

Ko  wonder  was  it,  all  things  taken  into  account,  that  Acadia  was  so  late 
in  taking  its  due  rank,  in  public  estimation,  as  an  important  province  of 
New  France.  So  fkr  firom  founding  settlements  of  any  importance  within 
its  borders,  or  promoting  industry  on  its  lands  or  in  its  waters,  successive 
ministers  of  state  in  Old  France  scarcely  used  means  effectual  enough  to 
▼indicate  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  their  masters  over  the  neglected 
Acadian  territory  ;  the  great  Colbert  himself  being  quite  as  supine  in 
Una  regard  as  any  of  his  predecessors. 


CHAPTER  m. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA.— IMS. 

M.  de  Véej,  ^vernor^nerml  ;  motives  for  bis  nomination.— His  reoeption  of  Iioqnois 
envoys.— Eflbrts  and  plan  of  Colbert  to  people  Canada.— Colonial  population  in  1668.— 
Introduction  of  feudal  forms,  rights,  and  dues  for  land-holding;  peculiar  nature  of  the  new 
tenures.- Absolute  power  of  Uie  governor-general  .-Administration  of  justice  in  1668  -Arrival 
of  M.  Dupont,  as  royal  commissary.- Be-organisation  of  the  government.— Constitution  of 
a  supreme  council;  its  ftmctions.— Separation  of  political,  judicial,  and  administrative 
power8.-Introduction  of  the  "Coutume  de  Paris.  "-Creation  of  courts  of  "  royal  jurisdiction" 
at  Montreal  and  Three-Rivers.— Creation  of  an  Intondancy,  and  nomination  of  the  fini 
Intendant  ;  Ainctions  of  that  offlcer.-The  intendancy  tribunals.— Judge-consuls.— Seigniorial 
justiceships.— Commissary  courts.— Municipal  officialities;  mayors,  échevins,  syndics,  &c 
— Prevotal  courts  established.- Measures  of  precaution  taken  by  suooessifa  French  kings 
to  restrain  the  inhabitants  of  their  colonies  from  resorting  to  self-government. 

The  chevalier  de  Saffray-Mésy,  ex-major  of  the  citadel  of  Caen  (Nor- 
mandy), having  been  appointed  to  sacceed  Baron  d'Avangour  as  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  left  France  early  in  1663,  and  landed  at  Qaebec  in 
the  spring  of  that  year.  Became  charged  with  orders  to  inaugurate  a 
new  governmental  system  for  the  colony,  as  we  have  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  work.*  This  gentleman  had  been 
recommended  to  the  king  by  M.  de  Laval  and  the  Jesuits  concurrently, 
his  Majesty  consulting  both  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  nomination,  trust- 
ing that  peace  would  result  from  an  appointment  thus  suggested.  Louis 
XIV  having  thus  ratified  rather  than  initiated  the  choice  of  an  individual 
supposed  to  be  at  one  with  the  bishop  in  principle  and  sentiment,  never 
doubted  that  the  twain  would  work  harmoniously  together.  It  will  be 
seen,  firom  our  narrative  of  coming  events,  that  the  king  was  utterly 
mistaken^ 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  governors  of  Canada  owed  their  elevation  to  such 
motives  as  those  which  caused  the  choice  of  the  men  invited  to  select  a 
successor  for  d'Avaugour,  to  fall  upon  M*.  de  Mésy.  His  days  of  adoles- 
cence had  been  passed  in  dissipation.  A  striking  renunciation  of  earij 
evil  courses,  a  strict  observance  of  external  forms  of  devotion,  and,  above 
all,  his  apparent  humility  (which  would  sometimes  manifest  itself  by  help- 
ing a  street-porter  to  bear  his  load,  and  the  like),  had  first  recommended 
him  to  the  prelate's  favorable  notice.f  As  he  was  personally  insdvent^ 
the  king,  who  had  approved  of  him  for  office  on  account  of  his  devotional 


*  Book  the  third,  chapter  first. 

t  HUtoire  dt  V Hôtel-Dieu,  (Quebec.) 
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turn,*  ordered  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  pay  his  debts  ;  which 
very  necessary  act,  for  the  credit  of  all  parties,  being  done,  he  set  out 
with  his  episcopal  patron,  the  latter  not  doubting  that  he  had  in  charge 
one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  a  docile  coadjutor  for  himself. 

When  the  new  governor  entered  upon  office,  the  agitation  raised  by' 
the  liquor  traffic  question  having  gradually  subsided,  he  could  turn  his 
undivided  attention  to  the  exterior  relations  of  the  colony.  The  Iroquois 
had  manifested  much  audacity  of  late,  continually  prowling  about  the 
colonial  outer  territories  and  sometimes  showing  themselves,  in  hostile 
guise,  close  to  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  keeping  their  inmates  in 
constant  disquietude.  Nevertheless  the  chie&  seemed  willing  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  French,  and  had  sent  deputies  to  Quebec  before  the  coming 
of  M.  de  Mésy.  He  continued  the  n^ciation  with  them,  showing  a 
firmness  and  tact  in  dealing  with  savages  not  expected  by  those  who  had 
supposed  he  was  a  man  of  an  easy  disposition.  He  received  with  much 
graciousness  the  chief  envoy,  who  presented  to  him  a  collar  of  wampum 
(the  Indian  credentials)  from  each  of  the  cantons;  excepting  that  of  the 
Onneyouths,  however.  The  governor,  noting  this  omission,  observed,  that 
taught  by  the  experience  of  his  own  predecessors,  it  was  a  principle  with 
him  to  put  little  faith  in  the  professed  amity  of  the  native  tribes  ;  that 
the  chiefs  were  ever  ready  to  violate  their  promises,  however  solemnly 
made,  and  that  he  had  decided  to  put  forth  all  his  power  to  crush  enemies 
with  whom  no  lasting  peace  could  be  kept.  The  Iroquois  envoy,  daunted 
by  so  menacing  a  reply,  returned  'despondingly  to  his  constituents,  and 
gave  them  a  disheartening  account  of  the  preparations  for  war  against 
them  which  he  saw  and  had  heard  of;  and  which,  after  all,  were  real  so 
&r,  but  exaggerated  in  reporting.  M.  de  Mésy  brought  to  Canada,  along 
with  him,  new  legal  functionaries,  a  good  many  families,  with  a  good  num- 
ber of  soldiers,  more  of  whom  were  to  follow,  as  well  as  a  long-promised 
band  of  emigrants.  These  first  iftrivals  and  the  unwonted  bustle  observed 
by  the  envoy  at  Quebec,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  confident  mien  of 
the  townspeople,  must  have  raised  his  apprehensions,  the  impression  of 
which  he  doubtless  communicated  to  the  other  chiefs  on  his  return. 

Colbert  had  by  this  time  given  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  Canada, 
awakened  as  it  had  been  by  the  reports  and  suggestions  of  M.  d'Avaugour. 
He  resolved  to  send  out  300  emigrants  yearly  ;  and  to  domiciliate  among 
ihe  rural  residents  those  individuals  not  used  to  field  labor  at  home. 
After  three  years'  training,  allotments  of  public  lands  were  to  be  made 

•  Memorial  of  the  King,  addressed  to  M.  Talon. 
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to  them.  It  was  arranged,  too,  that  before  the  oorrent  year  (1663) 
expired,  2,000  veteran  soldiers  were  to  be  sent  to  Canada,  and  there  dis- 
banded. But  months  went  on,  and  all  the  persons  really  embarked  before 
the  season  closed  were  300  colonists,  who  took  shipping  at  La  Bochelle. 
Of  this  number,  75  were  left  in  Ne?rfoandland,  and  60  died  on  the  par 
sage.  The  remaining  165  were  all  that  finally  reached  Quebec  ;  and 
most  even  of  these  were ''young  men,  such  as  clerks,  students,  or  persons 
of  classes  who  had  never  worked,''*  says  a  chronicler  of  the  time.  Several 
of  these  gentry  sickened  and  died  after  landing. 

The  reasonable  discontent  of  rendent  colonists  at  the  quality  as*  well 
as  amount  of  reinforcements  sent  out  in  the  preceding  year,  appears  from 
letters  sent  by  the  Supreme  Council  to  Colbert  in  1664,  asking  that  the 
next  batch  of  immigrants  should  be  composed  of  men  inured  to  labor. 
The  minister  was  informed,  at  the  same  time,  that  as  the  countiy  now 
produced  sufficient  grain  for  its  own  wants,  no  imports  of  food  were  need- 
ed ;  but  that  if  a  moiety  of  the  sums  accorded  for  the  pay  and  keep  of 
the  King's  forces  were  transmitted  in  specie,  the  countiy  would  be  bene- 
fitted by  its  circulation.  A  scarcity  of  coin,  it  appeared,  then  greatly 
cramped  the  internal  trade  of  the  colony;  the  inconvenience  thence 
arising  having  lately  been  increased  through  a  fall  in  the  price  of  beaver- 
skins,  owing  to  the  imports]  of  Muscovy  woollens  into  the  markets  of 
France,  which  had  in  part  replaced  that  species  of  pellary. 

The  population  of  Canada  did  not  exceed,  at  this  time,  from  2,000  to 
2,500  souls,  sparsely  distributed,  at  different  points,  from  Tadousac  to 
Montreal.  At  Quebec,  the  whole  inhabitants  were  but  800.  In  the 
beginning,  the  colonists  settled  in  that  locality  or  near  by;  but  by 
durées,  as  the  total  increased,  numbers  removed  further  off,  and  set  about 
bringing  the  nearest  parts  of  the  wilderness  under  cultivation.  The 
introduction  of  feudal  tenures  among  u%  conformable  to  those  of  olden 
France,  dates  from  the  last  years  of  the  16th  oentury.  In  1598,  Henry 
lY  invested  the  Marquis  do  la  Roche  with  ^'  the  power  to  grant  leases  of 
the  lands  of  New  France  to  men  of  gentle  blood,  in  form  of  fie&, 
châtellanies,  counties,  viscounties,  and  baronies  ;  said  investitures  to  be 
charged  with  the  tutelage  and  defence  of  the  country,  and  subject  to  su<^ 
dues,  services,  &c.,  as  the  grantor  shall  think  fit  to  burden  them  with  : 

*  Not  a  few  indiyidnals  of  these  interesting  classes,  still  come  from  Europe^ 
ererj  jear,  to  bestow  their  uselessness  upon  the  Oanadas.— J. 
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xmditioned,  however,  that  the  granteeB  shall  be  exempted  from  those 
Iqob,  &c^  for  (the  first)  six  years."* 

Wheo  Kichelieu  reconstituted  the  '*  Company  of  a  Hundred  Partners.'' 
lie  obtained  for  it  corporately,  in  full  proprietorship,  attributions  of  sei- 
gniory and  justiceship  ;  and  vested  in  it  the  power  of  assuming  for  its 
infeoffed  lands  such  title-deeds,  honors,  rights,  powers,  and  faculties  as 
should  be  judged  fitting;  with  the  right  to  erect  therein  duchies,  marqui- 
sates,  counties,  viscounties,  and  baronies, — all  such  creations,  however, 
to  be  subject  to  royal  confirmation:  But  the  erection  of  duchies,  &c,,  in 
a  country  almost  destitute  of  inhabitants  was  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
jet  ;  and  the  Company  divided  parts  of  their  territory  into  simple  sei- 
giniories^  twenty-nine  of  which  were  accorded  between  the  years  1626  and 
1663  ;  namdy,  17  in  the  government  of  Quebec,  6  in  that  of  Three- 
Riven,  and  6  in  that  of  Montreal.  The  first  fief  entered  on  the  Cûiadian 
feudal  registers  is  that  of  St  Joseph,  on  the  river  St  Charles,  which  was 
conceded,  in  1626,  to  Louis  Hébert,  sieur  de  TEspinay,  by  the  Duke  de 
Ventadour.  But  it  appears  that  the  Cap  Tourment  district  had  been 
erected  into  a  barony  for  Wm.  de  Caen,  who  was  afterwards  dispossessed 
of  it  ;  as  also,  that  the  Duke  de  Montmorenci  had  conceded  the  Sault  au 
Matelot  holding  in  1622-3  ;  and  that  this  latter  fief  was  interlocked  with 
that  of  St.  Joseph  already  mentioned. 

These  seigniories,  accorded  to  merchants,  to  military  officers,  or  to  reli- 
gious corporations,  were  apportioned  generally  into  farms  of  90  acres  bur- 
dened with  a  yearly  ground-rent  of  2  sous  per  acre,  and  half  a  bushel  of 
grain  for  the  entire  concession  ;  but  the  quit-rent  (cens)  and  rent-services 
[rentet)  were  never  fixed  by  law.  The  renter  (cenntaire)  engaged  to  have 
bis  grain  floured  at  the  seignior's  mill,  rendering  the  14th  part  for  mul- 
ture, and  to  pay,  by  way  of  alienation  fine  (lodt  et  ventes),  the  case  aris- 
ing, one  12th  of  the  valuation  of  his  holding  ;  nevertheless,  he  was  not  to 

*  Asearlj  as  the  year  1673,  Frontenac  wrote  that  "  the  King  intended  that 
the  Beigniors  shonld  no  longer  exist  but  as  engagisteSj  and  as  nsefal  lords.'' 
Dispatch  of  Not.  13,  1673  ;  Documents  de  Paru,  série  2. 

[Perhaps  some  readers  maj  better  comprehend  the  import  of  the  abore 
sentence  if  thus  expounded: — A  Canadian  territorial  lord,  or  grantee  holding 
lands  in  fee,  ranked  in  law  as  a  kind  of  trustee  only  for  the  lord  paramount^ 
■amely,  the  king  ;  whose  representative,  the  intendant-rojal,  was  empowered^ 
on  being  advertised  that  a  seignior  had  refused  or  neiçlected  to  concede  a  vacant 
fium  to  a  cultivator,  to  grant  the  applicant  the  concession  demanded.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  feudal  tenures  in  New  France,  were  (practically  at  least) 
of  no  stringent  character,  compared  with  those  in  force  in  the  mother  country^ 
or  in  any  other  feudally-based  monarchy  of  Europe. — BJ] 
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be  subject  to  the  latter  exactioD,  if  he  inherited  the  tilile  to  hiB  ferm  by 
direct  descent.  By  and  by,  the  Canadian  law  of  tenures  held  the  seignior 
to  be  only  a  kind  of  feoffer-in-trost,  for  if  he  refused  to  concede  lands  to 
the  colonists  at  current  rates  the  intendant  was  authorized  to  do  it  for 
him  by  a  decree  ;  said  document  to  stand  in  place  of  a  title-deed  for  the 
renter. — Since  the  Conquest,  however,  our  tribunals  b^an  to  vary  in 
their  decisions  from  the  principle  of  this  wise  jurisprudence  :  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  that,  in  proportion  as  our  institutions  waxed  more  liberal, 
vthe  courts  became  less  and  less  favorable  in  their  decisions  to  the  renters; 
thus  leaving  the  latter  exposed,  without  legal  protection,  to  the  cupidity 
of  the  seigniors. 

The  law  of  1854  abolishing  feudal  tenures  in  Canada,  established  a 
tribunal  for  regulating  the  relations  of  seigniorial  landlords  and  their 
tenants.  It  has  decided,  inter  alia,  that,  any  time  since  the  year  1711, 
the  seigniors  were  obligated  to  grant  concessions  of  their  lands  ;  that  the 
lands  they  conceded  were  to  be  holden  by  renters  on  ground-rent  tenancy  ; 
that  neither  law  nor  custom  had  established  a  fixed  rate  of  alienation  fines, 
except  in  case  the  governor  had  to  make  a  compellable  oonoession  to  a 
renter,  his  lord  refusing  ;  that  the  seigniors  had  no  rights  in  navigable 
streams,  unless  by  some  special  title  ;  that  streams  non-navigable  formed 
part  of  the  sovereign's  demesne-lands,  and  attached  to  proprietorship  into 
whatever  hands  it  might  pass  ;  that  on  lands  conceded,  streams  non-navi- 
gable appertained  of  right  to  the  renters,  and,  such  being  the  case,  all 
reserved  seigniorial  claims  were  illegal;  that  ever  since  the  promulgation 
of  the  decree  of  the  year  1686,  feudal  banalité  *  became  legal  and  univer- 
sal in  Canada,  and  consisted  in  an  obligation  laid  on  the  seigniors  to  erect 
grain-mills,  and,  on  the  renters,  to  carry  thither  all  the  grain  needed  to 
be  floured  for  the  use  of  the  lattep's  families  ;  that  a  power,  on  the  sd- 
gnior*s  part,  to  prevent  the  erection  of  other  mills  than  their  own,  formed 
part  of  the  right  of  banalité;  that  all  burdens,  reserves,  or  prohibitions, 
not  properly  falling  under  the  description  of  ground-rents  and  whidi 
should  have  the  effect  of  retaining  a  part  of  the  lands  of  the  fief^  were 
illegal  and  null  ;  lastly,  that  the  imposition  of  days  of  statute  labor  was 
permissible. 

•  Banaliié  :  the  right  possessed  by  the  holder  of  a  fief  to  oblige  his  vassals  or 
tenants  to  grind  their  grain  at  his  mills,  to  bake  their  bread  in  his  oven,  to  use 
his  wine  or  oil  press,  Ac,  or  else  commute  the  right  by  giving  all  or  part  of  the 
dnes  exacted  by  the  seigniors  for  the  use  of  his  mill,  oven,  or  press.  This  banal 
right,  recognised  in  all  countries  of  Europe  wherein  the  feudal  sjstem  prevailed, 
arose  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  It  was  abolished  in  France  hj  a 
vote  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1790. — Dictionnaire  des  Datée, — B. 
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According  to  the  system  of  land-tenure  introduced  to  Canada,  borrowed 
from  European  feudalism,  the  king  was  lord-paramount  from  whom  all 
tiiose  who  held  lands,  whether  accorded  in  fee-simple  as  a  fief,  or  seignior- 
iallj  deriyed  their  rights  of  possession.  There  were  but  two  fiefs  in  fee. 
8imple(or  absolute  freeholds)  in  Canada, — Charlesbourg  and  Three  Rivers. 
At  each  alienation  by  sale  or  gift,  the  seignior  had  a  right  to  demand 
payment  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  valuation  of  the  transferred  property  ; 
but  the  acquirer  had  an  abatement  of  a  third  part  of  that  fifth,  if  he 
discharged  the  claim  at  once.  When  the  holding  passed  to  a  collateral  heir 
of  a  renter,  the  former  was  made  to  pay  the  seignior  the  amount  of  a  year's 
revenue  accruing  from  the  produce  of  the  land  ;  but  if  the  rented  land 
passed  in  a  direct  line,  then  no  such  reZie/*  was  exigible.*  The  new  seignior 
owed  to  his  lord-paramount,  fidelity,  homage,  recognition,  and  a  decla- 
ration of  the  nature  and  proceeds  of  the  lands.  The  other  seigniorial  rights 
in  force  were  those  already  mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  renter.  The 
seigniors  possessed,  in  days  gone  by,  the  right  to.  try,  in  their  domanial 
courts,  all  felonies  and  high  and  petty  misdemeanors. f  When  the  sei- 
gniory of  Les  Islets  was  erected  into  the  barony  of  Orsen ville,  in  1675, 
M.  Talon,  its  baron,  was  vested,  along  with  other  rights,  with  that  of 
establishing  prisons,  permanent  gibbets  and  a  pillory,  whereon  his  armo- 
lials  should  bo  emblazoned.  Criminal  jurisdiction  was  but  rarely  exer- 
cised in  Canada  by  its  seigniors  at  any  time,  and  appears  to  have  either . 
been  abrogated  or  allowed  to  fall  into  entire  disuse  after  the  Conquest. 
It  may  be  mentioned  also,  that,  in  1714,  a  royal  edict  was  issued  forbid- 
ding in  future  the  creation  of  other  seigniories  in  Canada  with  juridical 
rights  because  they  impeded  the  progress  of  the  colony. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  system  of  land-tenures  introduced  to  Canada 
by  its  founders,  and  but  recently  abolished.  The  number  of  fiefs,  or  feu- 
dal estates,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  act  of  1854,  was  ascertained  to  be 
220,  possessed  by  160  seigniors  and  about  72,000  renters.  The  entire 
superficial  area  of  these  properties  comprised  12,822,503  acres,  about  a 
moiety  of  which  was  then  ascertained  to  be  rented. 

The  French  Canadians  of  early  times  were  censured  for  settling  scat- 
teredly  on  the  lands  they  selected  for  cultivation,  thereby  making  com- 

*  In  olden  French  feadalitj,  descent  en  ligne  directe  strictly  meant,  from  father 
to  son  only. — B. 

t  In  Scots  feudal  law  terminology,  "  power  of  pit  and  gallows  ;  "  that  is,  a 
right  to  hang,  drown,  brand,  &c.  These  powers  most  of  the  nobles,  and  many 
landed  gentry  of  North  Britain  exercised  on  their  estates  from  time  immemorial, 
till  the  bill  abolishing  "heritable  jurisdictions"  was  passed  in  1*748.— £. 
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muDÎcation  difficult  with  eaoli  other,  and  all  beooming  an  easj  pfoj  to 
bands  of  predatory  savages.  Bat  the.  first  want  of  a  cultivator,  ia  it  not 
aTX)nyenient  road,  to  convey  his  produce  to  market  ?  The  Si.  Lawrenoe 
was  for  our  ancestors  a  route  ready  made  ;  the  soil  on  its  borders,  too^ 
being  the  best  anywhere  to  be  found.*  The  French  settlements,  there- 
fore, instead  of  radiating  around  a  common  centre,  were  disseminated  on 
either  side  of  the  great  river  ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  it  was  not 
un&vorable'to  growth,  ^for  even  olden  Canada  was,  of  all  the  colonies 
commenced  by  Louis  XIV,  or  by  his  predecessors,  that  wherein  was  found 
the  largest  colonial  population  of  French  origin. 

During  the  early  times  of  our  history,  the  governor-general  ezeroisedi 
conjointly  with  the  intendant,  the  civil  and  military  government,  and, 
along  with  the  seigniors  who  had  justiceships  in  their  domains,  juridical 
administration.  But  very  soon,  not  being  able  to  do  all  themselves,  th^ 
had  to  employ  delegates,  and  in  civil  cases  had  the  aid  of  the  secular  deigy 
and  the  Jesuits,  in  default  of  lawyers.  This  system  was  very  simple, 
and  too  arbitrary  perhaps,  but  it  was  that  adopted  at  the  outset  in  almost 
all  the  French  colonies.  And  if;  on  the  one  hand,  '*  the  award  of  the  chief 
or  that  of  his  lieutenant,  was  as  an  oracle  that  none  should  interpret^, 
a  redoubtable  decree  to  be  obeyed,  not  examined  ;  if  these  funotionaries 
had  all  the  power  to  inflict  or  to  remit,  to  punish  or  reward,  the  right  to* 
imprison  men  without  a  shadow  of  culpability  on  their  part,  with  the 
privil^e  yet  more  remarkable  of  claiming  reverence  as  an  act  of  justice 
for  every  instance  of  their  caprice' ^  admitting  that  such  unfavorable 
characteristics  as  the  forcing  were  occasionally  attributable  to  the  irre- 
gular jurisprudence  of  the  early  times  of  the  colony,  we  would  observe, 
also,  that  contestations  were  rare  among  our  ancestors  for  many  years, 
for  in  most  of  the  early  cases  which  have  been  reported,  final  decisions 
were  usually  obtained  by  recourse  to  the  arbitration  of  neutral  parties; 
and  it  was  only  when  such  means  failed  that  the  clients  had  recourse  to 
the  governor  in  council,  whose  decrees  were  dictated  more  by  a  common- 
sense  view  of  the  whole  case,  than  by  bringing  to  its  consideration  the 
Strict  rules  of  jurisprudence  :  in  short,  a  spirit  of  equity  rather  than  a 
subservience  to  the  exigencies  of  law,  is  the  great  principle  discernible  in 
their  awards.     In  thus  dealing  with  questions  brought  before  him.  Baron 

*  <'The  inhabitants  have  settled  upon  the  sides  of  the  rirer,"  said  M.  de 
Mealies,  "  on  account  of  the  ready  means  of  communication  by  them,  and  the 
facility  of  going  everywhere."  And  thus  wrote  M.  de  Ohampigny,  in  1699: 
"The  soldiers  newly  settled,  place  their  habitations  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  in  the  government  of  Montreal." 
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i'AvangoaT  acquired  repaie  rightfully  among  his  oontemporaries.  The 
early  colonists  were  not  a  litigious  race  ;  most  of  them  preferring  to  abate 
Bomewhat  of  their  l^al  rights,  raiher  than  to  incur  greater  loss  by  going 
to  law.  It  seems  even  that  there  was  some  approach  to  a  community  of 
goods  among  them  ;  and  it  was  long  before  the  habit  of  putting  effects  ' 
under  the  safeguard  of  lock  and  key  obtained  in  their  dwellings. 

Toward  the  year  1639,  we  know  not  to  what  end,  a  "  grand  seneschal" 
was  appointed,  with  jurisdiction  oyer  Three-Rivers.  This  species  of 
oiyil  or  military  magistrate,  whose  authority,  in  olden  France,  was  des- 
tined to  put  a  curb  on  that  of  its  seigniors,  was  invested,  in  Canada,  only 
with  the  powers  of  an  ordinary  judge,  and  his  juridical  functions  were 
subordinated  to  those  of  the  governors-general.  In  important  affairs, 
tlie  latter  were  bound  to  take  the  advice  of  *'  prudent  and  capable  per- 
B0II8."  In  1647,  the  king's  council  rendered,  on  occasion  of  an  inquest 
im  the  abuses  of  the  traffic  in  peltry,  a  regulation  bearing  that  the  supreme 
eoanoil  of  the  colony  should  be  composed  of  the  following  notabilities  : 
the  governor-general,  the  governor  of  Montreal,  their  substitutes,  and, 
until  a  bishop  were  appointed,  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits;  all  questions 
debated  to  be  carried  by  a  majority  of  votes.  But  it  was  merely  out  of 
regard  to  prescriptive  observance  that  these  councillors  were  nominated,  for 
tlmr  decisions  carried  no  authority.  In  judicial  matters,  the  colonial 
eounoil  held  of  the  parliament  (supreme  court)  of  Rouen,  whose  judg- 
ment in  oases  referred  to  it  was  final  :  but  in  the  sequel  the  multiplicity 
of  suits,  and  the  great  cost  of  appeals  to  tribunals  in  Normandy,  led  to 
new  reforms  of  the  colonial  legislation. 

In  1651,  the  Company  appointed  the  seneschal,  chief  judge  of  the 
oourt  of  common  pleas,  with  a  jurisdiction  over  all  the  colony  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  nominated  him,  as  lieutenant-general,  to  take  cognisanoe 
of  matters  civil  and  criminal  in  the  district  of  Quebec  ;  likewise  a  lieu- 
tenant subordinate  having  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  first 
instance,  ftom  whose  award  an  appeal  lay  to  the  governor,  who,  acting  for 
the  king,  judged  in  the  last  resort.  M.  de  Lauzon  installed  these  officers 
the  same  year  (1651). 

Occasion  was  taken,  when  the  sovereignty  of  Canada  was  resumed  by 
the  king,  to  adopt  a  system  more  conformable  to  the  wants  of  the  country  ; 
one  which  should  be  based  on  a  code  of  positive  laws,  with  enactments 
MÔly  recognisable, — such  being  the  most  efficient  and  ever-present  pro- 
tection for  a  people.  The  inconveniences  of  the  olden  system  had  become 
ill  the  more  grave  that  the  clei^^  therein  took  a  part,  unsuited  to  the 
latore  of  their  profession,  in  the  abjudication  of  temporal  oontroversiesy 
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and  in  the  application  of  penalties.  A  very  natural  alarm,  too,  prevailed 
in  the  community  that  the  secrets  of  the  confessional  had  an  undue  influ- 
ence in  determining  the  after  decisions  of  ecclesiastics,  in  their  juridical 
capacity,  for  or  against  parties  coming  before  them  under  accusation,  at 
as  complainants.* 

Along  with  M.  de  Mésy  came  M.  Oaudais-Dupont,  sent  by  Colbert  as 
royal  commissary  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  colony,  after  having 
ascertained  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  commissary, 
whose  choice  did  no  discredit  to  the  sagacity  of  the  great  minister,  per- 
formed his  duties  with  energy  and  good  discrimination  of  persons  and 
things.  He  reported  that  the  civil  administration  was  in  an  unsatis&o- 
tory  state,  partly  owing  to  the  ineptness  of  some  of  the  chief  functiona- 
ries. One  Jean  Peronne  Bumesnil,  subscribing  himself  "  avocat  de 
Paris"  who  had  been  appointed  controller-general  and  supreme  judge 
for  the  colony  by  the  Company,  he  denounced  for  hb  insensate  conduct 
while  in  office  (he  had  just  been  suspended)  ;  he  also  declared  that  the 
councillors  were  unlettered  men,  of  little  experience  in  public  business, 
and,  almost  without  exception,  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  decision  of 
any  case  of  importance. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  M.  Dupont,  that  the 
minister  soon  afterwards  effected  a  sweeping  reform  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem, causing  it  to  be  re-organised  entirely.  Beginning  at  the  head,  the 
royal  ordinance  of  April,  1663,  decreed  the  establishment  of  a  "  royal 
administration,**  and  the  erection  of  a  supreme  tribunal  named  "  the 
sovereign  council  of  Quebec,'*  constituted  like  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
The  chief  governance  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  both  administrative 
and  judicial,  was  vested  in  the  sovereign  council,  to  be  exercised  with  as 
full  authority  as  that  of  any  of  the  supreme  courts  of  France.  It  was 
bound  to  register,  but  at  the  king's  command  only,  all  edicts,  déclarations, 
letters  patent,  and  other  ordinances,  to  give  them  the  force  of  law.  This 
council  was  composed,  at  first,  of  the  governor-general,  the  bishop,  and 
five  councillors  (named  by  those  two  dignitaries  conjointly  every  year) 
and  an  attorney-general.  It  had  the  right  of  trying  all  causes  civil  and 
criminal,  with  power  of  determining  in  the  last  resort,  in  conformity 
with  the  decisions  and  forms  obtaining  in  the  French  supreme  courts. 
The  office  of  intendant  had  been  created,  as  an  adjunction  to  the  renovsr 
ted  administration  of  the  colony  ;  but  M.  Robert,  state  oounciUor,  who 
was  the  first  nominated  functionary  of  such  designation  known  to  Canada, 

never  coming  thither,  M.  Talon,  as  his  successor,  arrived  in  Quebec  two 

A  — 

*  Talom  ;  Mémoire  tur  Cétat  du  Canada, 
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years  afterwards,  and  forthwith  took  his  seat  at  the  council-hoard  in  that 
capacity.  In  the  sequel,  the  numher  of  Councillors  was  increased  to 
twelve,  not  comprising  the  addition  of  a  clerk  of  council  and  several 
assessors,  with  deliherative  voice  in  law  procedure  (they  being  official 
reporters),  but  having  only  a  consultative  voice  in  all  other  affairs. 

As  a  law-court,  the  sovereign  council  met  at  the  intendanoy  every 
Monday.  The  governor  presided,  the  bishop  at  his  right,  the  intendant 
at  his  left;  three  ranged  in  one  line,  at  the  head  of  the  council  board. 
The  procurator-general  announced  his  conclusions  seated.  The  council- 
lors took  place  in  the  order  of  their  appointment.  The  clients,  accompa- 
nied by  their  attorneys  pleaded  their  causes  standing,  behind  the  judges' 
chairs.  There  were  no  barristers  employed,  nor  any  court-dues  charged. 
The  court  fonctionaries  had  no  official  costume,  but  wore  swords.  The 
presence  of  at  least  five  judges  was  necessary  in  civil  procedure  ;  and  the 
tribunal  sat  only  as  a  court  of  appeal. 

In  its  administrative  capacity,  the  sovereign  council  had  the  disposal 
of  the  revenue  of  the  colony,  and  was  at  first  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  its  interior  trade  :  but  this  faculty  became  almost  null  the  year  follow- 
ing that  of  its  erection,  by  the  creation  of  the  West  India  Company; 
upon  the  dissolution  of  which,  however,  the  functions  mentioned  above 
reverted  to  the  former  administrators. 

The  sovereign  council  was  empowered  to  establish  at  Montreal,  Three- 
Rivers,  and  in  all  other  places  where  such  should  be  wanting,  tribunals 
of  first  resort,  for  the  summary  disposal  of  cases  of  inferior  importance. 

Two  other  species  of  functionaries,  for  whose  first  appointment  the 
colony  was  indebted,  perhaps,  to  Colbert,  but  who  were  soon  lost  to  it,  were 
the  commissaries  forjudging  petty  causes,  and  the  "deacons  of  habitar 
tions.''  These  commissaries  were  the  five  councillors  first  mentioned  above. 
One  of  their  duties  was  to  see  that  the  decrees  of  the  sovereign  council 
were  carried  into  effect  ;  and  to  take  preliminary  cognisance  of  any  affair 
intended  to  be  brought  under  its  purview  by  the  deacons  of  habitations. 

These  deacons  were  a  kind  of  municipal  officers  appointed,  by  election, 
to  note  any  infraction  of  public  rights,  and  be  careful  of  the  common  weal, 
in  urban  communities.  The  office  was  not  new.  The  r^ulations  of 
1647,  cited  already,  show  that  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  Montreal  and 
Three-Rivers  had  one  such  officer  in  each  of  these  places;  but  it  appears 
that  the  office  had  ceased  to  exist  towards  the  year  1661.  Upon  the 
requisition  of  the  procurator-general,  the  sovereign  council,  in  1663, 
called  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  for  the  election  of  a  mayor  and  two 
aldermen  ;  whereupon  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and  its  environs 
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assembled,  and  chose  Jean-Baptiste  de  Rependgny  as  their  mayor,  with 
Jean  Madry  and  Claude  Charron  as  aldermen  ;  but  these  personSi  proba- 
bly under  moral  compression  exerted  by  the  sovereign  council,  sent  in 
their  resignation;  which  being  accepted,  the  government  made  a 
declaration  that  considering  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  district^  and 
the  fewness  of  its  inhabitants,  one  head  deacon  to  be  elected  by  tiie 
people  would  suffice  for  the  time.  When  one  was  chosen  according^, 
his  election  was  annulled  by  the  ruling  party  in  council,  under  the  pre- 
text that  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  constituents.  The 
electors  were  convoked  once  more,  but  few  attended  this  time,  being  over 
awed  by  the  bishop's  partisans,  whom  the  council  rasters  designate  as 
''  a  cabal,''  and  no  decision  was  come  to.  The  governor  then  addressed 
a  circular  of  invitation  to  safe  parties  who  made  choice  of  a  new  chief 
deacon,  despite  the  demurring  of  the  chief  citizens  and  protests  of  a  mino- 
rity in  council. 

The  election  took  place  in  presence  of  the  governor.  The  bishop's 
representative  (M.  de  Chamy,  a  priest)  and  two  of  his  partisans,  protest- 
ed against  it,  but  in  vain.  The  party,  thus  defied,  obtained  a  delay  in 
council,  of  swearing  in  the  officials;  but  the  governor,  taking  note  of  "  the 
obstinacy  of  the  faction,"  as  he  called  the  dissidents,  demanded  an 
adjournment  of  the  affair.  In  a  subsequent  sederunt^  he  proceeded  to 
administer  the  needful  oaths,  despite  the  protestations  of  M.  de  Chamy, 
and  others  present,  in  opposition;  who  were  advertised  that  the  convoca- 
tion of  public  assemblies  did  not  of  right  belong  to  the  sovereign  coun- 
cil. 

By  way  of  imparting  greater  accord  to  the  deliberations  of  the  sover- 
eign council,  the  governor  proposed  to  M.  de  Laval  to  change  a  part  of 
the  councillors  :  a  proposal  at  once  rejected  by  the  latter,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.  From  this  time  forward,  there  was  no  farther  question 
of  free  municipal  government  in  Canada,  so  long  as  French  domination 
endured,  although  a  nominal  syndicate  existed  for  a  short  time  after  that 
now  under  review.  We  have  been  all  the  more  particular  in  giving  the 
preceding  details,  because  the  popular  elections  which  then  were  first 
proposed,  and  forthwith  caused  to  miscarry,  were  the  only  examples  of 
the  kind  known  to  our  annals.  In  that  age,  the  metropolitan  executive 
was  bent  on  stifling  all  aspirations  of  the  people  for  freedom,  either  at* 
home  or  in  the  colonies  ;  but  more  especiaUy  dreading  any  liberal  preten- 
sions arising  in  the  latter.  Thus  in  the  official  project  for  regulating  the 
government  of  New  France,  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  de  Tracy  and  Talon 
in  1667,  we  find  the  following  deprecations  on  the  subject: — '^Layipgit 
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down  88  a  principle  that  the  obedience  and  fidelity  doe  to  the  king  is  more 
likely  to  become  Blackened  in  proTioces  distant  from  the  seat  of  central 
power  than  those  wUch  are  near  thereto,  it  will  be  only  pmdent  to  take 
précautions,  in  the  nascent  state  called  Canada,  against  the  occurrence  of 
saeh  undesirable  revolutions  as  might  make  it,  from  being  monarchic  as 
it  is,  to  become  either  aristocratic  or  democratic  ;  or,  through  an  irregular 
potency  of  balanced  powers  among  its  members,  end  in  a  splitting  up  of 
parties,  «nd  give  place  to  a  dismemberment  such  as  we  have  seen  in  France 
by  the  erection  of  sovereignties  in  the  (so  called)  kingdoms  of  Soissons, 
of  Orleans,  the  county  of  Champagne,  and  others." 

The  contestations  bom  of  the  municipal  question  thus  agitated  did  not 
quite  terminate  at  this  time,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  by  and 
by.  The  contemporary  opposition  among  the  councillors  to  the  governor 
growing  apace,  the  exasperation  of  the  latter  at  length  became  uncon- 
trollable. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that,  in  the  re-organisation  of  the  colonial 
government,  the  capital  point  of  taxation,  by  whom  or  in  what  manner 
it  was  to  be  exercised,  was  not  adverted  to  at  all.  It  was  plain,  therefore, 
that  Louis  XIY,  whose  motto  was,  '^  I  alone  am  the  state  I"  did  not 
intend  to  del^ate  the  power  of  levying  imposts  in  New  France  to  any 
body  of  men  whatever;  but  reserved  that  important  function  in  his  own 
hands,  to  be  exercised  at  the  personal  discretion  of  the  kings  of  France. 
Thus,  shortly  before,  or  soon  after,  that  monarch's  death,  when  it  was 
found  expedient  to  fortify  Montreal,  {circa  1716,)  an  arbitrary  impost 
of  6000  livres,  for  the  purpose,  was  laid  on  the  town,  from  contributing 
to  which  none  of  its  inhabitants  were  exempted,  not  even*  the  nobles. 
One  third  of  the  whole  was  imposed  on  the  governing  seminarists  of  St. 
Sulpice,  in  their  capacity  as  seigniors  of  the  island  ;  the  rest  wau  levied 
from  the  heads  of  the  other  religious  establishments  and  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  imposition  became  a  precedent  ever  afler,  when  any 
sum,  large  or  small,  was  wanted  for  a  public  purpose  ;  for  Canada  was 
never  systematically  taxed  at  any  time  while  French  domination  in  it 
lasted. 

*  Some  leaders  perhaps  need  to  be  told,  (adverting  to  the  word  "eren''  in 
the  text,)  that  in  France,  down  to  the  year  1789,  neither  the  nobility,  nor  the 
territorial  nor  titular  gentry,  nor  the  clergy,  nor  the  members  of  religious  or 
•dncational  institutions,  nor  law  corporations,  were  liable  to  pay  any  direct 
taxation,  or  forced  contribution  whatever,  however  great  might  be  the  needs  of 
the  state,  or  the  intolerable  weight  of  public  burdens  laid  upon  the  people. 
Biiiorical  sketches  of  Feudalism^  (see  Library  catalogue  of  Montreal  Mechanics' 
lastitate,)  by  A.  Bill,  London,  1852.— jB. 
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What  was  observed  in  praotioe,  was  vindicated  on  principle  :  "  The 
governors  and  intendants/'  thus  runs  the  decree  issued  by  Louis  XY  in 
1742,  "  have  no  allowance  to  levy  imposts:  that  is  a  sovereign  right  which 
His  Majesty  communicates  to  none.  It  is  not  even  lawful  for  the  peopk 
to  tax  themselves,  except  by  our  permission  I"  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  kings  of  France  habitually  gave  up,  for  the  support  of 
the  colonial  government  and  other  public  purposes,  their  proprietaiy 
rights  in  all  crown  domains  situated  in  the  dependencies  beyond  sea.* 

Of  the  seigniorial  justiceships,  no  mention  was  made  in  establishing 
the  sovereign  council  ;  but  in  the  following  year,  the  latter  body  passed 
a  decree  "  prohibiting  all  judges  of  subaltern  courts  and  official  procura- 
tors therein  from  taking  any  salary  or  emoluments,  on  pain  of  prose- 
cution as  extortioners,  though  they  might  still  accept  pecuniary  appoint- 
ments from  those  who  had  inducted  them  to  place,  ''  meaning  the  sei- 
gniors,! upon  whose  domanial  justiceships  this  brain-blow  was  intended 
to  fall  ;  for  it  was  manifest  that  the  seigniors  could  not,  or  would  not, 
except  in  rare  cases,  pay  the  salaries  of  judges  and  pleaders,  or  incur 
other  expenses  connected  with  a  special  tribunal,  for  the  convenience  of 
their  renters  or  others.  Later  still,  namely  in  1679,  Louis  XIV  ordained 
by  an  edict,  that  appeals  should  lie  from  seigniorial  awards  to  the 
royal  courts  and  to  the  sovereign  council  ;  which  measure  tended  still  further 
to  abridge  feudal  power.  All  the  holders  of  seigniories,  a  few  excepted,  we 
have  seen,  had  the  redoubtable  power  of  inflicting  the  pain  of  death  and  cor- 
poral punishment.^  Other  restrictions  were  laid  on  afterwards  ;  insomuch 

•   Gouvernement  det  Colonies  Française^  by  M.  Petit. 

t  "  The  seigniorial  justiceships,"  sajs  M.  Garneau,  "  had  power  to  entertaia 
accasations  of  every  kind  of  offences,  except  those  of  lese-majestj  divine  and 
human,  coining  base  money,  carrying  arms  without  a  license,  illicit  assemblings, 
and  assassinations."  In  Scots  law,  which  was  copied  chiefly  from  the  French, 
as  the  court  of  session  and  the  high  court  of  justiciary  were  modelled  on  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  such  flagrant  crimes  as  most  of  the  abore,  (not  cognisable, 
either,  in  the  baron  courts  of  Scotland)  were  called  "  the  foour  pleas  of  the 
crown." — B. 

X  Grinding  tyranny  was  too  often  exercised,  and  the  most  atrocious  acts  were 
perpetrated,  under  color  of  lordly  justice,  in  the  courts  of  nobles  having  baro- 
nial jurisdiction,  with  almost  unlimited  power  over  the  persons  and  goods  of 
their  vassals,  retainers,  and  serfs,  in  all  the  feudally  constituted  Buropean  mon- 
archies, (say  rather  organised  anarchies,  such  as  the  "kingdoms"  of  Poland 
and  Hungary,  for  example)  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  to  a  late 
period  of  the  18th  century  in  some  of  them.  The  time  of  abolition  of  the 
system  in  Scotland,  only  112  years  ago.  A  considerable  part  of  the  hicome 
latterly,  of  needy  or  greedy  Scots  nobles,  of  the  old  stamp,  was  derired  from 
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lliat,  ai  last^  soaroelj  any  seignior  oared  to  profit  by  the  remnant  of  juridical 
ri^tB  still  remaining  to  1dm.  Upon  the  whole,  candour  obliges  ns  to 
admit  that  the  Oanadian  seigniors  '*  did  their  spiritings  gently/*  else 
there  woold  now  be  many  accusatory  reports  or  traditions  extant  in 
our  countiy  to  their  discredit,  in  respect  to  the  proceedings  of  their 
domanial  tribunals. 

In  1664,  the  ordinance  establishing  the  West  India  Company  erected 
Quebec  into  a  provostry,  and  introduced  that  department  of  French 
jurisprudence  known  as  the  ''  law  and  custom  of  Paris."  To  avoid  the 
perplexing  diversity  prevalent  in  the  mother  country  at  that  time  and  down 
to  1789,  the  legislation  of  no  other  eoiUumes  were  to  be  in  force  in  Oanada 
for  the  future.  When  the  West  India  Company  was  suppressed,  the 
provostry  ceased  for  a  moment,  but  only  to  be  renewed  by  the  royal  edict 
of  1677.  This  tribunal,  which  existed  till  the  Conquest,  had  jurisdiction, 
in  first  resort,  of  all  matters  civil  and  criminal  ;  and  in  appeal,  derived 
its  authority  ^m  the  sovereign  council.  It  was  composed  of  a  lieutenant- 
general  dvU  and  criminal,  of  his  substitute,  of  a  royal  procurator,  and  a 
registrar.  The  king  nominated,  in  1677,  a  provost,  assigning  him  six 
archers  for  a  guard.  Afterwards,  the  Quebec  police  consisted  of  a  provost, 
a  police  lieutenant,  and  four  archers. 

In  1717  was  erected  the  earliest  admiralty  court,  the  judge  in  which 
also  bore  the  name  of  lieutenant^neral.  The  dependent  and  subaltern 
justiceships  of  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  royal  jurisdictions,  were  civil  and  criminal  courts,  organiseÉ  in  like 
manner  to  that  of  the  provostry;  only  there  was  no  second  judge  at 
Three  Bivers.  All  these  courts  had  audiences  twice  a  week  r^ularly, 
and  had,  occasionally,  extra  sederunts. 

The  royal  intendant,  as  chief  of  justice  and  police,  also  had  his  tribu^ 
nal  fi)r  criminal  and  civU  affairs,  as  well  as  police.  He  took  cognisance 
of  all  matters  which  concerned  the  king,  and  of  all  misunderstandings 
arising  between  the  seigniors  and  their  renters.  He  named,  at  times, 
snb^elegates,  who  disposed  of  debt  cases,  of  any  sum  from  1  franc  to 

the  exorbitant  miilctS)  as  commiitatioiis  for  corporal  penalties,  thej  inflicted  on 
those  who  came  within  the  gripe  of  their  merciless  agents,  who  Tigilantly  lay 
or  sat  in  wait  to  incarcerate  their  master's  subjects  in  seigniorial  dungeons.  A 
fine,  more  or  less  exorbitant,  according  to  the  luckless  party's  presumed  means, 
with  the  alternative  of  undergoing  frightful  duress,  was  the  sure  penalty  for 
every  petty  misdemeanor  committed  within  a  lordly  domain.  Vide  the  Editor's 
JEM.  Skêtchiê,  Ac,  and  the  authorities  therein  adduced;  also  the  far  more 
oopiooa  details  on  the  snbjeot,  given  in  the  New  JInnaU  of  Old  Scotland  by  the 
same.— J. 
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100  ;  with  a  reserve  of  appeal  to  himself.  There  were  no  oosto  ineorred 
in  his  ooort,  wherein  was  adjudged,  abo,  trading  oases;  and  he  was 
jadg&<x)nsal  for  Oanada.  A  right  of  final  appeal  lay  from  his  decisions, 
as  from  those  of  the  sovereign  oonnoil,  to  the  oouneil  of  state,  held  in 
Paris,  or  wherever  the  king  kept  his  oonrt  for  the  time. 

Snch,  as  we  have  described  it,  was  the  judicial  sjrstem  which  existed 
in  this  countiy  till  the  year  1760.  Justice  was  administered  bj  its  expo- 
sitors, in  genera],  with  equity,  impartiality,  and,  above  all,  at  little  cost. 
Our  current  jurisprudence,  built  on  the  solid  bases  laid  down  in  the 
celebrated  ordinance  of  1667,  was  not  subject  to  the  vaziataons,  or  to  the 
self-contradictory  system  which  partially  superseded  it.  Befiure  the  time 
of  British  domination,  there  were  not  two  co-existent  codes  struggling  for 
the  mastery  ;  or  clients  addressing  themselves,  by  turns  to  this  or  that 
tribunal,  French  or  English,  according  as  they  found  one  or  the  other 
most  subservient  to  some  special  interest,  without  regard  to  the  equity  of 
the  claims  put  forward  or  resisted  ;  not  to  mention,  that,  while  our  own 
jurisprudence  is  well  defined  in  princii^e  and  fixed  in  its  decisions,  the 
alien  system  is  in  its  nature  too  optional,  vague,  and  ever  variaUe }  just 
as  are  the  passions  of  the  times  and  the  degree  of  enlightenment  of  the 
judges,  past  and  present,  on  whose  precedents  its  uncertain  decisions  are 
founded.* 

During  the  same  year  that  a  colonial  admiralty  court  was  founded,  M. 
Collet,  procurator-general,  proposed  to  open  a  school  of  law  at  Quebec; 
but  his4project  fell  to  the  ground.  He  proposed,  also,  to  unite  the 
ordinance  of  1667,  the  rules  of  1678;  and  the  edicts  of  1678  and  1685, 
into  one  collective  ordinance,  to  be  entitled  the  "CivU  Code  of  New  France.'' 
The  administrative  department  of  the  government  was  left  to  the 
intendant,  whose  other  frinctions  we  have  already  enumerated.  This 
re-distribution  of  authority,  by  constituting  an  intendanoy,  formerly 
vested,  almost  entirely,  in  the  govemors^neral,  would  have  left  little 
authority  to  the  latter  high  frinctionaries,  had  the  country  been  in  a 
normal  state,  and  if  the  peculiar  composition  of  its  population  had  not 
always  permitted  the  chief  of  the  government  to  exercise  a  potent  influ- 

•  These  observationB  are  rather  strong,  perhaps,  but  not  unjust.  In  the  habit 
of  relying  upon  precedents,  often  of  conflicting  character,  has  originated  the 
proTerbial  saying  in  England,  of  "the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law." 
Precedential  awards,  as  distinguished  from  statutory,  the  late  Jeremy  Bentham 
aptly  styled,  "judgt-made  law.''  A  regular  code  is  the  greatest  of  all  wants  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  the  British  dependencies.  Scotland  is  somewhat  better 
off;  and  this  is  much  owing  to  her  legal  procedure,  both  civil  and  criminal 
having  been  originally  based  on  olden  French  foundations.— £. 
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enoe  on  the  administration  of  affidn.  Tho  inhabitants  were  too  weak  in 
numbers  and  too  poor  in  resoaroes  to  make  head  against  any  of  their 
ohief  rolers,  however  they  might  aot,  with  a  ehanoe  of  snooess.  Men  in 
offioe,  agam,  were  pretty  sure  to  be  backed,  in  dubious  oases,  by  the 
home  authorities.  The  governor  had,  ostensibly,  only  a  kbd  of  veto  in 
regard  to  some  civil  matters;  but  he  had  the  absolute  command  of  the 
armed  foroe,  and  the  unshackled  regulation  of  the  exterior  affidrs  of  the 
colony.  He  alone  conmiunicated,  also,  directiy  with  the  ministry  at 
Paris  ;  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  intendant,  however,  in  the  latter  and 
preoeding  cases,  when  urgent  circumstances  called  therefor. 

In  the  ezennse  and  apportionment  of  the  power  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, the  people  counted  for  nothing.  It  was  considered  a  great  favor 
done  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  when  they  were  permitted  to  elect  a 
deacon  to  rquresent  and  support  their  interests  in  the  sovereign  council; 
but  the  office,  as  a  popular  institution,  was  null  ;  and  as  the  election  of 
that  functionary  was  a  mere  act  of  routine,  the  custom  of  attending  on 
such  occasions  was  gradually  wearing  out. 

Upon  due  consideration  of  the  foregoing  summary,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  all  real  power  resided  collectively  in  the  governor,  the  intendant, 
and  the  members  of  the  sovereign  council  being,  directiy  or  intermediately, 
of  royal  nomination.  The  colonial  government  was  simplicity  itself,  as 
all  absolutisms  are  wont  to  be,  no  jarring  of  its  uncomplez  parts  ever 
deranged  its  movements,  whether  pursuing  the  way  of  public  well-being, 
or  moved  in  a  direction  to  subserve  selfish  interests,  or  for  the  gratification 
of  personal  ambition.  The  latter  perversion  of  its  powers  was  all  the 
more  likely  to  happen,  because  a  substantially  despotic  power  was  dele- 
gated from  the  court  of  France,  to  be  exercised  at  a  great  distance,  in  a 
community  of  quite  a  difierent  character  from  that  upon  which  it  was 
dependent  No  distinctiy  recognized  liberty  of  the  subject,  besides,  for 
those  far  or  near,  could  be  expected  to  emanate  from  Louis  XIY,  who 
was  even  jealous  of  the  name  of  the  "  sovereign  council,''  and  changed 
that  epithet  into  supreme  ;  entertaining  the  puerile  idea  that  its  members 
might  take  it  into  tiieir  ambitious  heads  that  they  really  were  so  many 
sovereigns  absolute  I 

So  long  as  M.  de  Laval  and  the  Jesuits  balanced  the  secular  influence 
of  the  governor  and  his  partisans  in  the  council,  there  was  a  kind  of 
opposition  maintained,  but  in  no  liberal  sense  of  the  term;  although  each 
of  the  parties — ^the  governor's  and  the  bishop's — took  occasion  to  court 
public  approbation  somewhat  for  their  several  lines  of  conduct  when 
antagonistic  to  each  other.    But  the  prelate  lost  his  influence,  the  conn- 
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oil,  onoe  paramoant  at  oourt^  became  ooOeotâydy  the  mm  ereatnn  of  the 
two  representatÎTeg  of  royalty,  the  governor  and  the  intendant;  who,  in 
torn,  behoved  to  be  reverentially  obedient  to  orders  aent  from  Paria.  If 
on  any  rare  oooadon,  the  ministry  were  at  issue  with  -the  two  ehieb,  it 
woold  assuredly  be  on  some  point  of  selfish  interest  of  their  own:  ah  ! 
then  indeed,  the  oligarohio  body  would  rise  up  hissingly,  as  à  serpent  ereets 
itself  to  sting  the  foot  that  ofbrs  to  tread  apon  it 


\ 
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BCCLBSIASnCAL  GOYERNMENT  OF  CANADA.— 1068. 


Of  the  lOMoiif  flftebUilied  in  Canada;  aftflnt  bj  the  BeooU«ta  (Trandaoani)  i 
bj  the  JeraUs.— New  France  becomes  an  apostolical  T^cariat  in  1667;  and  a  Ushopilo  in 
1674.— M.  de  Laral,  iint  bishop  of  Quebec  ;  Us  character.— Oppositions  to  his  nominatioii  ; 
ICdeQneTlnsreflisestoreoogniseliim.  BrtablishmentoftheSflininar7ofQaebee;natu<e 
of  its  endowment.— Arrangements  regarding  the  tribes.- The  Becollets  oflhr  their  serrloes 
gratoltonsly.- The  corates  {euris),  their  permanent  status  recognised  np  till  the  eonqnest, 
but  not  since.- PabUc  education  Uttle  cared  Ibr.— Character  of  the  Canadian  elergj  under 
Freaoh  rule.- I>isBidenoes  in  the  GaUican  Church  Uttle  felt  in  Canada. 

Canada  was  at  the  oalset,  as  a  French  possession,  a  oonntiy  of  missions  ; 
which  were  undertaken  at  first  by  Franciscan  firiars,  who  b^an  their  kbors 
,in  1615  ;  afterwards,  by  members  of  "  the  Society  of  Jeens/'  who  entered 
the  field  in  1625,  as  vicars  of  the  see  of  Konen.  In  time,  the  Jesuits 
were  first  subordinated,  and  finally  superseded,  by  a  r^ular  establishment 
of  secular  clergy,  forming  at  firat  an  apostolic  vicariat,  afterwards  an 
episcopal  see.*  Oanada,  as«  province,  was  in  1629  brought,  quoad  dviUay 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  (supreme  court)  of  Normandy  : 
and  hence,  as  is  believed,  it  came  to  be  considered,  quoad  sacra,  as  a 
dependency  of  the  archbishopric  of  Kouen  ;  the  prelates  of  which  see 
were  allowed  to  exercise  episcopal  supervision  in  the  province  for  many 
years;  but  their  supremacy  in  the  case  was  long  contested  and  at  length 
given  up.    Each  territorial  division  of  the  colony  at  first  bore  the  name 

of  <<  the mission*'  (of  such  a  district)  ;  but  when  populations  increased 

and  churches  arose  among  them  in  various  localities,  paHshes  and  cttret 
gradually  came  into  shape,  and  these  terms  were  recognised  as  the  proper 
appellation  in  public  acts. 

Canada  was  constituted  an  apostolic  vicariat,  by  the  pope,  in  1657  y 
and  became  an  episcopal  see,  named  "  the  bishopric  of  Quebec,**  cAroa 
1674.  Louis  XIY,  as  an  endowment  of  the  new  prelacy,  granted  the 
temporalities  of  the  abbeys  of  Maubec  and  Lestric,  in  the  diocese  of 
Bourges;  and  afterwards,  at  the  solicitation  of  M.  de  St.  Yallier,  second 

*  In  the  articles  of  the  conTention  of  1625,  between  the  Oompanj  of  the- 
Hundred  Partners  and  M.  de  Repentignj,  deputy  of  Oanada,  bj  which  the 
inliabitants  resumed  the  peltry  traffic,  it  was  stipnlated  that  the  latter  shonld 
be  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastics  then  in  the  colony,  and 
fUBl  all  the  obligations  the  company  had  contracted  in  &Tor  of  the  religions 
bodies. 
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bishop  of  Quebec,  added  the  revenue  of  the  Angustiniaii  abbey  of  Bene- 
vent,  in  the  diooeee  of  Limogee.  These  sonroes  of  income  for  the  see, 
however,  have  long  ceased  to  flow. 

The  first  bishop  known  to  Canada  was  Francis  de  Laval,  titular  of 
Petrasa,  a  scion  of  the  illustrions  house  of  Montmorency.  To  his  high 
birth  he  owed  much  of  the  influence  he  exercised  in  the  civil  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  aflSûrs  of  the  colony,  making  and  unmaking  its  governors  at 
will.  He  had  great  talents  and  much  activity,  while  his  overbearing  spirit 
brooked  no  opposition.  His  naturally  obstinate  character,  hardened 
rather  tiian  subdued  by  religious  zeal,  caused  constant  dissensions  to  arise 
between  him  and  the  public  functionaries  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  ;  he 
also  got  into  trouUe  with  tiie  heads  of  the  local  religious  communities  ; 
and  even  with  private  individuals.  He  was  firm  in  the  belief  that  in 
whatever  he  did  for  tiie  supposed  weal  of  the  church,  in  any  oonting^ey, 
he  could  not  err  ;  and  firm  in  this  persuasion,  he  did  some  things,  in  a 
colonial  sphere  of  action,  which  would  have  been  deemed  exorbitant  in 
Europe. 

After  mounting  the  episcopal  throne,  he  set  about  disciplining  his  clergy, 
as  if  they  had  been  soldiers  of  a  spiritual  militia;  just  as  the  Jesuits  were 
passively  subject  to  the  orders  of  their  general.  He  sought  even  to  make 
the  civil  power  the  creature  of  his  will  ;  causing  the  sovereign  council  to 
decree  the  revocability  of  the  curacies,  and  to  ordain  that  tithes  should 
be  paid  to  his  Seminary.  But  some  of  his  projects,  as  contrary  in  sound 
principle  as  they  were  to  all  established  usage  in  France,  had  no  ultimate 
success.  He  found  invincible  antagonists  in  successive  governors,  all  more 
or  less  jealous  of  the  undue  influence  he  ahready  possessed;  and  who, 
individually,  were  often  kept  in  countenance  by  public  sentiment,  which 
veered  fitfidly  for  or  against  the  people's  two  absolute  masters,  lay  and 
spiritual.  The  complacent  recognition  of  such  references  to  popular 
feeling  seemed  to  solace  the  minds  of  the  colonists  somewhat,  under  the 
oppression  of  the  double  yoke  they  had  to  bear. 

M.  de  Laval,  previously  called  the  abbé  de  Montigny,  was  at  first  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Petrasa,  in  partxbus  injiddium,  by  the  pope's  nundo, 
and  vested  with  a  brief  as  vicar-apostolic  of  Canada,  before  sailing  thither. 
Quebec  having  been  made  an  episcopal  diocese,  he  was  nominated  its  bishop 
suffragan  of  Rojne  by  a  bull  of  Clement  X,  which  was  forwarded  from 
the  papal  chancery  in  1674. 

This  nomination  gave  rise  to  many  difficulties  before  induction  could 
be  obtained.  The  selection  of  apostolic  vicars  in  heathen  countries  belong- 
ing to  the  popes,  the  court  of  Rome  wished  that  the  appointment  it  had 
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BOW  made  ahould  not  be  sabjeoted,  in  the  ordinary  oonrse,  for  the  appro- 
val or  rejection  of  the  king,  nor  was  the  nominee  himself  to  take  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  his  majesty  ;  while  Lonis  XIY  desired  that  the  new  bishop, 
as  a  dignitary  of  the  Gallican  ohoroh)  should  be  subject  to  all  ita  conditions, 
and,  with  that  view,  suggested  that  the  episcopal  diocese  of  Quebec  should 
be  suffiragan  of  the  archdiocese  of  Rouen, — at  least  until  Canada  were 
become  populous  enough  for  the  pope  to  establish  there  a  metropolitan 
see,  with  its  dependent  bishoprics.  After  much  discussion,  and«vhen  a 
decree  had  been  rendered  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  at  the  instance  of 
the  procurator-general,  the  Holy  See  consented  that  the  bishop  should  take 
the  required  oath  ;  but  stood  out  for  the  church  of  Canada  deriving  all 
its  authority  directly  from  Rome.  The  king,  backed  as  his  wishes  were 
by  decrees  of  the  parliaments  of  Paris  and  Rouen,  and  a  protest  by  the 
archbishop  of  Rouen  against  the  allied  "  disruption  of  his  diocese'*  in- 
volved in  the  proceeding,  yet  had  to  give  way  perforce  ;  though  it  seemed 
unreasonable  that  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  which  by  no  forced 
interpretation  of  the  concordat  of  1516  were  henceforth  considered  to 
stand  good  for  all  parts  of  the  French  empire,  should  be  thus  deter- 
minedly and  successfully  set  aside,  by  a  papal  tic  vohy  in  New  France.* 
It  was  customary  for  missionaries,  on  setting  out  for  distant  countries, 
to  receive  their  credentials  from  the  prelate  nearest  to  the  place  of  embar- 
kation ;  and,  as  the  departures  of  ours  from  France  took  place,  almost 
always,  from  Normandy,  when  bound  for  New  France,  it  followed,  as  a 
thing  of  course,  that  such  should  apply  to  the  archbishops  of  Rouen  ;  in 

*  The  Boman  Oatholic  establishment  in  France  had  franchises  secured  to  it 
hj  pragmatic  sanetiorUj  or  special  contracts,  with  sereral  of  the  popes  at  different 
epochs.  In  most  cases,  if  not  all,  these  were  extorted  from  the  papal  see  when 
its  pontiib  were  In  difficulties.  The  latest  and  most  important  of  pacts,  then 
first  called  eoncordaU^  was  signed  August  16,  1516,  at  Bologna,  on  the  part  of 
Leo X,  and  Frai^cis  I;  the  first  article  in  which  abolished  the  election  of  bishops, 
abbots,  and  priors,  theretofore  Tested  in  the  clergy  of  cathedral  chapters,  the 
members  of  religious  houses,  Ac,  and  accorded  to  the  pontiff  the  right  to  fill 
up  vacancies  in  French  dioceses,  upon  nominations  made  bj  the  sovereign. 
That  contract  ill  answered  to  its  name  and  proved  to  be  a  dUcordat  in  France, 
the  parliament  of  Paris  long  demurring  to  register  it,  and  the  Universitj  (a 
derieal  corporation)  also  refusing  its  sanction  until  March  22,  1617,  and  even 
then  onlj  on  ''  the  express  command  of  the  king,  reiterated  several  times.'' 
Several  objections  were  made  in  after  jears,  the  French  clergy  vainly  trying  to 
obtain  Its  revocation,  particularly  in  1579,  and  again  in  1686,  they  as  a  body 
demanding  the  revival  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  which  it  superseded.  Diction^ 
nairt  de$  Date», — The  (so-called)  concordat  of  1801-2,  sanctioned,  under  oom- 
pnlsioQi  by  Pius  YIIi  demands  no  notice  here.— ^, 
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time,  therefore,  these  prelates  came  to  regard  Oanada  ae  an  oattjing  por* 
tion  of  their  diooese.  Fortuitous  cironmstanoeSy  operatiii|^  oononrrent^, 
induced  Oardinal  Ridieliea  to  place  the  colony,  in  a  mvil  sensé,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sapresûe  court  of  the  same  provinoe,  bj  oansii^ 
the  parliament  of  Bouen^  in  1626,  to  regist^  the  letters  patent  establisk^ 
ing  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Partners.  The  episcopal  superrisioii 
of  Canada,  tacitiy  assented  to  as  a  kind  of  prescriptive  right  vesting  i» 
the  ohigf  prelate  of  Normandy,  was  never  formally  recognised  ;  and  was 
even  disowned  by  its  clergy  refusing  to  receive  M.  de  Queylus  as  viear- 
general,  when  accredited  by  that  metropolitan.  It  appeared,  in  fiuji,  thai 
two  other  French  prelates,  the  bishops  c^  Nantes  and  La  Bochelle,  equally 
laid  claim  to  New  France  as  forming  part  of  their  respective  dioceses,  but 
despite  the  support  that  M.  de  Queylus,  received  ^m  the  parliam^t  ot 
Bouen, — ^which  began  to  be  apprehensive  that  its  civil  jurisdiction  shoold 
be  called  in  question, — ^M.  de  Laval  was  allowed  to  start  for  Canada,  and 
on  his  arrival  was  admitted  to  exercise  episcopal  functions. 

M.  de  Queylus,  who  had  succeeded,  meanwhile,  finding  aoceptanoe  al 
Quebec  as  grand-vicar,  and  who  had  applied  in  vain  for  the  mitre  obtained 
by  M.  de  Laval,  revised  to  recogniie  the  latter  as  his  spiritual  superior. 
He  conceived  that  he  had  all  the  more  right  to  the  new  prelaoj,  as  he 
had  now  founded  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius  of  Montreal,  a  dependenej 
{ntccursaU)  of  the  famous  college  of  the  same  name  in  Paris.^  The 
king  issued  an  injunction  tiiat  M.  de  Laval  should  be  recognised  ;  and  as 
M.  de  Queylus  still  remained  recalcitrant,  a  sealed  writ  was  taken  ont, 
recalling  him.  This  not  having  the  desired  effect,  he  was  interdicted  from 
exercising  his  clerical  functions.  All  oppositions  having  been  overcome, 
the  Canadian  church  establishment  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits 
into  those  of  the  secular  priesthood  in  1659.  The  bishop  organised  hia 
clergy  as  we  have  seen,  and  made  provision  for  those  parishes  and  mis* 
sions  in  which  pastors  were  needed. 

The  parochial  charges  (cuTres)  were  as  yet  too  poorly  sustained  by  the 
country,  to  be  able  to  exist  without  extraneous  aid,  and  the  king  had  to 
lend  them  his  support  for  several  years.  When  M.  de  Laval  went  to 
France  to  complain  against  Baron  d' Avaugour,  he  obtained  permission  to 
found  a  seminary  in  Quebec  for  the  receiftion  of  youths  in  training  for 

*  The  Dictionnaire  det  fhta  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Montreal  Seminary 
owes  its  origin  to  the  fbnnder  of  the  Companj  of  Salpitians  (in  1641),  Jean- 
Jacques  Olier  (nat.  1608,  ob.  1657).  "II  créa,"  sajs  the  abore  authority,  <<aa 
Canada  et  en  France  plusiers  séminaires  des  Sulpiciens.''  "In  1647,  the  Sol- 
picians  of  Paris  acquired,  by  porohase,  all  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  first 
possessors  of  the  island  of  Montreal."    M,  IZibaiKf.^B. 
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Soholastio  opportaniiies  for  the  oolonists,  in  fine,  were  miaerably  floanty, 
and  neoesBarily  to  be  had  only  amidst  the  urban  oommonitieB  of  the 
colony,  wherein  they  were,  in  &ot,  fiimiahed  only  by  the  seminaries  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  which  had  some  elementary  classes;  with  a  few 
more,  served  by  the  Beoollets  and  Charon  Friars.    The  Jesuits,  of  aU 
the  religious  orders  being  that  most  famed  for  its  success  in  teaching, 
might  have  been  expected  to  gain  increased  credit  from  taking  the  lead 
in  the  duty  of  instructing  its  proselytes  in  Oanada  ;  but  it  appears  that 
its  members  neyer  had  considerable  public  classes  in  any  part  thereof. 
The  inhabitants,  content  with  such  a  measure  of  knowledge  as  was  indis- 
pensable to  enable  them  to  run  the  routine  of  working-day  Kfe,  thought 
they  had  no  school-time  left^  they  or  their  children,  vfteir  tilling  the  ground, 
plying  some  handicraft,  and,  upon  occasion,  defending  their  persons, 
houses,  and  goods,  when  the  Indians  made  their  murdering  or  predatory 
incursions;  while  the  government,  on  its  part,  looked,  before  all  things 
else,  for  perfect  submission  from  its  subjects,  caring  not  to  strive  at 
ameliorating,  in  any  way,  a  state  of  things  which  renders  men  least 
exacting,  quite  unambitious,  and  consequently  easy  to  rule.    The  mother 
country,  however,  suffered  in  the  end  for  this  culpable  and  impolilac 
n^leot  of  her  greatest  cok)nial  dependency }  as,  had  the  Oallo-Canadians, 
instead  of  being  habituated  to  war^  the  chase,  and  a  roving  life,  been 
encouraged  to  addict  themselves  to  agriculture,  to  commerce,  and  the 
useful  arts,  the  prosperity  thence  arising  would  have  attracted  increased 
immigration;  and  whefi  the  fitful  border  hostilities  of  previous  years 
ripened  into  open  war  in  1755,  the  colonists  would  have  been  found  rich 
in  resources,  and  competent  to  hold  their  own  against  any  amount  of 
foioe  likely  to  be  brought  against  theuL* 

Eoclemastical  organisation  in  the  colony  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIY 
WBB  maintained  in  Oanada,  with  little  mutation  in  ferm  or  spirit,  even  in 
times  succeeding  Ihat  of  the  Oonqnest.  Although  the  Canadian  church 
hM  directly  from  the  papal  see,  its  prektes,  and  a  part  of  its  parish 

*  Probablj  never  was  a  itniggle  for  empire  in  an  extensive  country  carried 
on  with  such  small  means,  as  those  at  the  disposition  of  the  heroic  few  who 
tried  to  preserve  Canada  for  France,  daring  six  eventfhl  years  ;  and  certainly 
never  was  so  great  a  territorial  acquisition  gained  with  so  small  an  amount  of 
military  force,  or  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  as  that  led  to  victory  hj  (General 
Wolfe.  His  armj,  which  never  much  exceeded  8,000  men,  was  farther  reduced, 
^j  antagonistic  sword  and  bullet  work,  and  bj  guards  left  at  outposts,  to  hardly 
5,000  men  in  the  field.  This  small  band  may  be  said,  by  its  success  on  the 
plains  of  Abraham,  Sept  13,  1769,  to  have  virtually  gained  Oanada  for  Britain 
in  the  first  half  of  on  day.— B. 
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time,  therefore,  these  prelates  came  to  regard  Oamida  as  an  oattyin^  pop» 
tion  of  their  diooese.  Fortuitous  oironmstanoes,  operatiii|^  eonoarraitfy, 
induced  Oardinal  Richelieu  to  place  the  colony,  in  a  civU  sensBy  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  same  proYinoe,  by  oausing^ 
the  parliament  of  Rouen^  in  1626,  to  roister  the  letters  patent  ewtaWiriK 
ing  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Partners.  The  episcopal  supenriakm 
of  Canada,  taciUy  assented  to  as  a  kind  of  prescriptive  right  vesting  in 
the  chi^f  prelate  of  Normandy,  was  never  formally  recognised  ;  and  was 
even  disowned  by  its  clergy  refusing  to  receive  M.  de  Queylus  as  vicar* 
general,  when  accredited  by  that  metropolitan.  It  appeared,  in  fiu)iy  thai 
two  other  French  prelates,  the  bishops  c^  Nantes  and  La  Bochelle,  equally 
laid  claim  to  New  France  as  forming  part  of  their  respective  dioceses,  but 
despite  the  support  that  M.  de.  Queylus,  received  from  the  parliament  at 
Rouen, — which  began  to  be  apprehensive  that  its  civil  junsdieticm  should 
be  called  in  question, — M.  de  Laval  was  allowed  to  start  for  Canada^  and 
on  his  arrival  was  admitted  to  exercise  episcopal  functions. 

M.  de  Queylus,  who  had  succeeded,  meanwhile,  finding  aeceptanoe  al 
Quebec  as  grand-vicar,  and  who  had  applied  in  vain  for  the  mitre  obtained 
by  M.  de  Laval,  refused  to  recogniie  the  latter  as  his  spiritual  superior. 
He  conceived  that  he  had  all  the  more  right  to  the  new  prelacy,  as  he 
had  now  founded  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius  of  Montreal,  a  dependency 
{succursale)  of  the  famous  college  of  the  same  name  in  Paris.*  The 
king  issued  an  injunction  that  M.  de  Laval  should  be  recognised  ;  and  as 
M.  de  Queylus  still  remained  recalcitrant,  a  sealed  writ  was  taken  out, 
recalling  him.  This  not  having  the  desired  effect,  he  was  interdicted  from 
exercising  his  clerical  functions.  All  oppositions  having  been  overcome, 
the  Canadian  church  establishment  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits 
into  those  of  the  secular  priesthood  in  1659.  The  bishop  organised  his 
clergy  as  we  have  seen,  and  made  provision  for  those  parishes  and  mis- 
sions in  which  pastors  were  needed. 

The  parochial  charges  (cures)  were  as  yet  too  poorly  sustained  by  the 
country,  to  be  able  to  exist  without  extraneous  aid,  and  the  king  had  to 
lend  them  his  support  for  several  years.  When  M.  de  Laval  went  to 
France  to  complain  against  Baron  d' Avaugour,  he  obtained  permission  to 
found  a  seminary  in  Quebec  for  the  receiftion  of  youths  in  training  iRur 

*  The  Dictionnaire  des  Patet  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Montreal  Seminary 
owes  its  origin  to  the  fbunder  of  the  Company  of  Sulpitians  (in  1641),  Jean- 
Jacques  Olier  (nat.  1608,  ob.  1667).  " II  créa,''  says  the  abore  authoritj,  "an 
Canada  et  en  France  plusiers  séminaires  des  Snlpiciens."  "In  1647,  the  Sol- 
picians  of  Paris  acquired,  bj  purchase,  all  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  fin* 
possessors  of  the  island  of  Montreal.'*    if.  12i6ai«(2.— B. 
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the  ministiy;  with  ri^t  of  appropriation  of  tithes,  levied  on  all  the  in- 
haUtantSy  for  its  support.  Tliis  impost  was  to  affioet  all  kinds  of  prodnee 
or  realised  means,  '^  whether  bom  of  the  labor  of  man,  or  what  the  soil 
prodooes  of  itself:"  the  heads  of  the  episcopal  seminary,  in  retom,  under- 
taking to  pay  the  stipends  of  the  parish  clergy  ;  conditioned,  however, 
that  the  incumbents  {cwré»)  should  be  rano^aUe  at  discretion  by  the 
seminarists  and  the  bishops  conjointly.  The  rate  of  tithing  was  fixed  at 
a  l-13th  valuation, — an  exorbitant  tax,  which,  exciting  general  opposi- 
tion, was  modified  after  four  years'  infliction.  The  sovereign  council,  in 
1667,  took  upon  itself  the  duty  of  redudng  it  to  the  l-26th,  and  to  sus- 
pend its  operation  entirely  for  six  years  on  lands  newly  cleared.  This 
modification,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  edict  of  1679,  has  been  adopted 
as  the  basb  of  our  jurisprudence  upon  this  matter  ever  since. 

M.  de  Laval  had  no  selfish  motives,  of  a  gross  character,  for  demandr 
ing  at  first  so  heavy  a  contribution,  as  he  sacrificed  all  his  personal  means 
for  the  sustentation  of  his  clergy  ;  but  he  oveivestimated  the  disposable 
resources  of  the  inhabitants,  and  did  not  consider  the  crippling  effect  of 
an  impost  which  would  have  swept  away  a  thirteenth  part  of  every  pro- 
duct of  the  earth,  or  eight  per  cent,  of  the  income  of  the  cultivator. 

The  Recollets — ^whom  an  occult  cause  had  prevented  from  returning 
to  Canada  before  1669,  though  their  services  were  desired  by  the  people, 
sanctioned  in  an  ordinance  by  the  pope,  and  approved  by  the  ^^  congrega- 
tion for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,"  in  1635 — these  members  of  the 
Franciscan  confraternity,  we  say,  coming  forward  when  public  discontent 
at  the  tithing  system  was  ripe,  offered  to  undertake  the  cure  of  souls  with- 
out any  extorted  remuneration  for  their  services.  This  liberality  did  but 
augment  the  alien  feeling  of  the  secular  clergy  for  those  zealous  men, 
imoae  general  regard  for  laic  interests,  in  other  respects,  doubtless  helped 
to  discredit  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  bishop  and  a  majority  of  his  clergy. 
The  advantageous  profier  appears  to  have  been  flatly,  perhaps  contume- 
liously  rejected.  Yet  worse,  M.  de  St.  Yallier  (afterwards  bishop  of 
Quebec),  by  way  of  ending  a  controversy  that  he  had  with  the  RecoUets 
of  Montreal,  issued  a  presentment  (mandement)  against  them,  and  put 
their  ehuroh  under  an  interdict. 

In  ri^t  of  the  royal  sanction  for  the  foundation  of  a  seminary  at  Que- 
bec, the  bishop  continued  to  confer  the  parochial  charges  on  his  priests, 
whom  he  transferred  or  superseded  at  will.*    His  arbitrary  manner  of 

•  Mimoirtê  nor  M,  de  Laval.  This  prelate  ruled,  that  the  clergj  of  his  diocese 
ilH>iild  be  direotlj  under  the  superior  of  the  seminary  ;  who,  in  turn,  was  res- 
poniible  to  himself.  He  continued  to  the  parish  charges  (cures)  the  name  of 
"  missions.'' 
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governing  the  diooese  at  length  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  oivil  authori- 
ties, and  the  dislike  of  the  inhabitants  in  general.  Snoh  of  the  latter  £id 
their  spiritual  directors  as  were  native-born  French,  had  brought  with 
them  into  Canada,  recollections  of  the  privil^es  and  libertieB  they  onoe 
'  enjoyed  in  the  mother  country  ;  and  in  accordance  with  a  principle  reci^ 
nised  in  all  nations  having  distant  dependencies,  thought  they  had  ari^t 
to  expect,  after  their  expatriation,  they  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  like 
advantages  in  their  new  homes.  Their  written  complaints  readied  Paris 
at  an  auspicious  moment  for  being  attended  to  with  respect,  namely,  when 
the  French  clergy  were  combating  the  pretensions  of  the  pi^  oourt^  and 
Boesuet  was  laying  down  bases  for  a  renovation  of  the  libarties  of  the 
Gallican  Church.*  At  the  demand  of  these  suppliants,  Louis  XIT 
ordained  that  the  curacies  should  be  irrevocable  in  future;  and,  mon 
important  stiU,  by  a  royal  edict  dated  May  1679,  it  was  decreed  thai  tiw 
reduced  rate  of  tithing,  as  lAodified  by  the  sovereign  council,  should  be 
maintained  ;  also  that  all  tithes  leviable  in  ftiture,  as  wdl  as  oblations  and 
other  church  casualties,  should  belong  to  the  parish  priests  ;  and  when 
these  were  found  not  sufficient  for  their  support,  then  the  seignicm  and 
other  resident  parishioners  were  ordered  to  make  good  the  defidency.f 
In  1678,  twenty-five  perpetual  curacies  had  been  already  filled  with 
incumbents. 

•  The  "  Eagle  of  Meanx  "  assumed  as  a  postulate,  that  *^  the  pope  has  aathori^ 
in  spiritual  things  only;  and  that  eren  as  to  these,  the  judgments  of  geoeral 
councils  are  paramount  to  his  :  while  papal  decisions  have  the  character  of 
infallibilitj  only  after  the  [collectiye]  church  has  accepted  them."— B. 

t  We  quote  the  words  of  the  decree  textually  :^"  Nous  ayant  été  rapporté, 
que  divers  seigneurs  et  habitants  de  notre  pays  de  la  Nouvelle-France,  désiraient 
avoir  des  curés  fixes  pour  leur  administrer  les  sacrements,  au  lien  de  prètnt 
et  curés  amovibles  qu'ils  avaient  eu  auparavant,  nous  aurions  donné  nos  ordres 
et  expliqué  nos  intentions  sur  ce  sujet  les  années  dernières,  et  étant  néeessaize 
à  présent  de  pourvoir  à  leur  subsistance  et  aux  bâtiments  des  églises  et  paroisses 
....  nous  ordonnons  ce  qui  suit: 

<<Les  dîmes,  outre  les  oblations  et  les  droits  de  l'Eglise,  appartiendroat 
entièrement  à  chacun  des  curés,  dans  l'étendue  de  la  paroisse  où  il  est,  et  où  il 
sera  établi  perpétuel,  au  lieu  du  prêtre  amovible  qui  la  desservait  auparavant 

«Le  règlement  du  conseil  souverain  au  sujet  de  la  quotité  des  dîmes  est 
confirmé. 

"  Si  cette  dîme  ne  suffit  pas  pour  l'entretien  du  curé,  le  seigneur  et  les  habi- 
tants fourniront  ce  qui  manquera. 

"  Enfin,  dans  les  cas  de  subdivision  de  paroisses,  les  dîmes  de  la  portion  dis- 
traite appartiendront  au  nouveau  curé,  sans  que  l'ancien  poisse  prétendre  de 
dédommagement." 
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These  orders  fiom  ihe  court  being  podtiTe/were  not  lightly  to  be  gain- 
add.  Tbe  bishop,  aware  of  this,  and  patting  the  best  face  he  conld  upon 
Hie  matter,  agreed  to  a  settlement  made  by  the  governor,  the  intendant, 
and  ohief  inhabitants,  that  a  yearly  payment  of  574  liTtes  should  be 
Blade  to  each  parish  priest  In  1680,  the  king,  by  special  decree,  ratified 
HUB  arrangement)  which  wonld  have  given  the  recipients,  on  an  ayerage, 
more  than  the  tithes  conld  have  yielded  them.  But  in  a  public  meeting 
eoDToked  at  Quebec,  tibe  goyemor  and  intendant  being  present,  the  sei- 
gnion  and  inhabitants  declared  that  they  could  not  give,  for  the  support 
of  the  deigy,  more  than  l-26th  of  their  yearly  avails;  and  if  that  did 
not  reach  Ûke  required  amount,  they  trusted  his  Mijesty  would  supply 
tiie  remainder. 

This  begrudging  spirit  in  reference  to  the  pecuniary  conmiutation,  so 

aooeptable  as  it  seemed  to  be  at  first,  made  the  new  tithing  law  difficult 

of  execution;  an  untoward  result^  yet  more  agreeable  than  otherwise  to 

the  bishop  and  his  party.    On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  St.  Yallier  was 

bforable  to  the  irrevocability  of  the  parish  chaiges,  as  a  part  of  the  new 

inangement,  which  made  him  be  looked  on  with  an  evil  eye  by  the  semi- 

aarists.     M.  de  Laval  desired,  that,  for  the  easier  sustentation  of  the 

seouhr  dogy,*  and  to  spiritualise  its  members  more  perfectly,  it  would 

I  he  advisable  to  form  all  churchmen  into  a  sin^e  corps,  and  put  it  under 

the  authority  of  the  bishop  and  the  guidance  of  the  seminarists.    The 

I  directory  of  their  institution  had  been  united,  in  1676,  to  that  of  the 

Foreign  Missions  located  at  Paris,  in  terms  of  a  royal  order,  confirmed 

hj  the  pope.    The  body  thus  accredited,  M.  de  Laval  intended  should 

play  a  leading  part  in  his  sdieme  of  church  government  were  it  to  be 

reiJised.     That  great  establishment  had  been  well  endowed  with  lands, 

loo^t  for  its  use  in  Ûïe  country.    Five  years  after  its  fi>undation,  M. 

de  Laval  founded  a  minor  establishment  of  a  kindred  character,  intended 

fi>r  students  fitting  thenaelves  as  entrants  to  the  theological  classes  of 

tiie  greater  institution.    The  "  Little  Seminary,"  which  still  bears  his 

Barney  has  rendered  eminent  service  to  Une  literature  of  Canada  since  the 

estinetion  of  Ûie  olden  college  of  the  Jesuits.    More  than  300  pupils, 

li  the  present  time,  receive  a  dasâcal  education  in  this  valuable  academy. 

*  It  mflj  not  be  quite  sapererogatorj  to  intimate  here,  that  the  epithet  ticular 
laed  above  and  often  elsewhere,  is  the  verbal  antithesis  of  the  coonter-epithet 
rtgwlar.  The  "  regular  clergy  "  are  the  collective  orders  of  religieux,  or  chnrch- 
men  bound  by  monastic  rales,  whether  cloistered  or  not.  By  the  "  secular 
clergy  "  is  meant  the  catholic  priesthood  in  general,  its  prelates,  Ac,  inclnded* 
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After  letarmog  to  Canada  in  1688,  as  ito  Uahop,  M .  da  Saint  YaSer 
domieiled  in  the  epiaoopal  palaoe,  instead  of  taking  np  his  qnarten,  iB 
his  prodeeeflBor  had  done,  in  the  seminaiy  of  the  oily.  This  change  gsie 
umbrage  to  the  seminaristB,  whioh  was  not  leaseoed  when,  soon  afterwardsi 
he  desired  to  isolate  their  establishment^  by  diseonneoting  it  adminlsbar 
tively  both  ùom  the  oathedral  chapter  and  the  paridi  of  Qnebee.  Open 
dissension  ensuing  between  the  parties,  the  seminarists  setting  the  bidiop 
downfinr  a  restless  and  passionate  man,  their  direetor  made  a  formal  oom- 
plaint  to  the  aiohbishopof  Paris  and  the  Jesuit  Père  Laohaise,  atthaitima 
royal  conftssor,  they  twain  being  the  usual  arbiters  then  rafoned  to  in 
Ganadian  ohurdi  perplexities;  one  of  the  inoriminating  artides  in  the 
seminarist  libel  attributing  to  the  bishop's  arbitrary  and  violent  tamper  a 
reoent  interdiction  of  three  of  his  dergy,  of  whudi  we  shall  speak  anon. 

In  fine,  the  seminarists  prayed  that  he  mig^  be  reoalled.  This  was 
acceded  to,  and  M.  de  Saint  Yallier  repaired  to  Paris.  He  retwned  to 
Canada  in  1692,  to  be  recalled  again  in  1694.  It  was  about  the  time  te 
first  resided  in  Paris,  that  the  royal  decree  of  1682  was  rendered.  This 
was  founded  on  the  conclusions  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  Fen 
Laohaise,  and  ruled  that  the  Ganadian  hierarchy  should  conform  to  the 
royal  declaration  of  1686,  which  prohibited  all  nondnatiotts  to  revocable 
curacies.  At  length,  after  several  conforenoes,  the  erection  of  the  bish- 
opric of  Quebec,  and  the  reunion  of  the  curacy  with  the  seminaiy  cf 
that  city,  were  confirmed  by  Louis  XIY  in  the  year  1697. 

In  1716,  the  bishop,  possibly  conceiving  that  altered  times  in  Franoe 
might  be  more  fovorable  for  realising  views  wUoh  he  had  long  been  con- 
strained to  postpone,  set  about  putting  the  church  government  of  Canada 
on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  Franoe,  ^ere  the  subordination  of  the 
ckngy  and  seminarist  administrations  to  prdates  was  better  undecstoed 
and  more  practised:  M.  de  Saint  Yallier  com{^ned  that  the  seminary 
did  not  train  a  sufficient  number  of  young  derics  for  the  wants  of  the 
colony;  although  ei^teen  Ganadians  had  been  inducted  to  ocdesiaBtiaBl 
charges  during  the  previous  five  years.  The  directors  of  the  seminary, 
on  their  part,  accused  Iheir  detractor  of  wishing  to  elude  the  ordinaaeB 
making  curacies  perpetual,  by  proposing  to  entrust  the  BecoUets  with  all 
paroehial  duties.  The  vexed  question  of  the  extent  of  Gallican  Chureh 
liberties  having  been  once  more  mooted  about  this  time,  and  a  decision 
waited  for,  the  attention  of  ihe  home  authorities  was  little  turned  to 
Ganadian  ecclesiastical  affiiirs  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  some  infiraotion  of 
tibe  edicts  of  the  former  reign  decreeing  the  irrevocability  of  the  paridi 
prieste  passed  unrebuked,  and  by  degrees  these  charges  became  revocable 
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Bdiolastio  opportanitieB  for  the  oolonists,  in  fine,  were  miserably  scanty, 
Mid  neoesaarily  to  be  had  only  amidst  the  nrban  oommanities  of  ihe 
ùBkmjf  wherein  they  were,  in  fiust^  famished  only  by  the  seminaries  of 
Qnebeo  and  Montreal,  which  had  some  elementary  classes  ;  with  a  few 
nme,  seryed  by  the  Reoollets  and  Charon  Friars.  The  Jesuits,  of  all 
the  leligioas  orders  being  that  most  famed  for  its  snccess  in  teaching, 
mi|^t  have  been  expected  to  gain  increased  credit  from  taking  the  lead 
in  the  duty  of  instructing  its  proselytes  in  Canada  ;  but  it  appears  that 
its  memboB  never  had  considerable  public  classes  in  any  part  thereof. 
The  inhaUtants,  content  with  such  a  measure  of  knowledge  as  was  indis- 
penaable  to  enable  them  to  run  the  routine  of  working-day  Hfe,  thought 
tfaej  had  no  school-time  left,  they  or  their  children,  after  tilling  the  ground, 
plying  aome  handicraft^  and,  upon  occasion,  defending  their  persons, 
houflefly  and  goods,  when  the  Indians  made  their  murdering  or  predatory 
inonndons;  while  the  goyemment,  on  its  part,  looked,  before  all  things 
fliae,  for  perfect  submission  from  its  subjects,  caring  not  to  strive  at 
ameliorating,  in  any  way,  a  state  of  things  which  renders  men  least 
«meting,  quite  unambitious,  and  consequently  easy  to  rule.  The  mother 
ooantry,  however,  suffered  in  the  end  for  this  culpable  and  impolitio 
nei^eot  of  her  greatest  colonial  dependency }  as,  had  the  Gkdlo-Canadians, 
.  infltead  of  being  habituated  to  war,  the  chase,  and  a  roving  life,  been 
enoouraged  to  addict  themselves  to  agriculture,  to  commerce,  and  the 
Qsefnl  arts,  the  prosperity  thenoe  arising  would  have  attracted  increased 
immigration;  and  wheb  the  fitful  border  hostilities  of  previous  years 
ripened  into  open  war  in  1755,  the  oolonists  would  have  been  found  rich 
in  resources,  and  competent  to  hold  their  own  against  any  amount  of 
fane  likely  to  be  brought  against  them.* 

Bcdesiastical  organization  in  the  colony  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIY 
was  maintained  in  Canada,  with  little  mutation  in  form  or  spirit,  even  in 
tim^  Bueceeding  Ibat  of  the  Conquest.  Although  the  Canadian  chureh 
bdkl  directly  from  the  papal  see,  its  prelates,  and  a  part  of  its  pariah 

*  Probably  never  was  a  Btroggle  for  empire  in  an  extensiye  conntry  carried 
on  with  snch  small  means,  as  those  at  the  disposition  of  the  heroic  few  who 
trted  to  preserve  Canada  for  France,  daring  six  eventful  years  ;  and  certainly 
never  was  so  great  a  territorial  acquisition  gained  with  so  small  an  amount  of 
Biilitaiy  force,  or  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  as  that  led  to  victory  by  General 
Wolfe.  His  army,  which  never  much  exceeded  8,000  men,  was  farther  reduced, 
hj  antagonistic  sword  and  ballet  work,  and  by  guards  left  at  outposts,  to  hardly 
5,000  men  in  the  field.  This  small  band  may  be  said,  by  its  success  on  the 
plains  of  Abraham,  Sept  13,  1769,  to  hare  rirtually  gained  Canada  for  Britain 
in  «he  first  half  of  on  dat.— B. 
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aerviw  of  the  house,  in  1637  ;  the  Hôtel-Dien  of  Montreal  was  ereeted 
by  Madame  de  Bullion  and  Mademoiselle  Manoe  ;  its  Uisnline  oonTnit  ia 
that  oitj  was  due  to  Madame  de  la  Peltrie.  The  general  hospital  of 
Qnebeo,  established  in  1693,  by  M.  de  Saint  Yallier,  replaced  the  board 
of  relief  in  that  city,  opened  four  years  before,  at  a  time  when  public 
b^ging  was  first  prohibited  ;  and  the  *^  Congregation  of  Notre-Dame  "  was 
founded  by  Sister  Bouigeois,  a  native  of  Troyes,  for  the  education  of 
girls  of  humble  rank.  Sister  Bourgeois  was  a  poor  nun,  of  no  worldly 
influenoe.  Having  once  visited  Canada  and  left  it,  she  returned  thither 
in  1659,  and  began  to  found  that  establishment,  now  so  flourishing.  It 
is  said  that  she  possessed  only  ten  firancs  when  she  commenced  her  enters 
prise;  but  her  seal  and  devotedness  soon  brought  to  her  aid  in  the  good 
work  some  rich  persons  in  Uie  colony  and  many  more  in  France,  to 
which  she  made  several  voyages  for  contributions.  The  Congrégation 
has  at  present,  both  in  town  and  country,  extensive  female  sdiools  :  the 
great  utility  of  which  is  so  manifost,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  we  have 
no  similar  foundation  for  educating  the  male  Children  of  the  deaervii^ 
poor;  the  care  of  whose  schooling  was  left  to  the  clergy,  the  only  qualified 
educators,  indeed,  along  with  the  male  religieux^  in  this  country,  througfa- 
'out  the  era  of  French  domination.  As  for  the  successive  civil  adminis- 
trations of  those  days,  they  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  that  subjeot, 
in  itself  so  important 

In  1714,  there  were  75  students  in  Quebec  Seminary.  In  1728,  the 
Jesuits  ask^  permission  to  found  a  college  at  Montreal,  and  the  Fréta 
Charon,  of  Montreal,  proposed  to  employ  schoolmasters  in  all  the  parishes, 
as  in  France.  In  1737,  the  brotherhood  of  the  church  sdiaolB,  liho 
undertook,  along  with  the  Charon  Friars,  and  a  few  scattered  rural 
teachers,  the  task  of  popular  instruction,  formed  Uiemselves  into  an 
educational  corps,  the  members  of  which  followed  one  system  and  wne 
the  same  distinctive  garb.  But  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Charon  Friars,  the  civil  authorities  always  considered  the  enlightenment 
of  the  people  as  more  perilous  than  desirable  for  the  state  ;  and  Canada 
was  yet  more  exposed  to  the  baneful  operation  <^  such  a  prejudice,  as  it 
lacked  the  endowment  of  parish  schoob,  while  (a  standing  reproach  to 
the  colonial  race  of  New  France)  therefwas  not  a  printing-press  within 
its  bounds,  till  one  was  set  up,  in  1764,*  fully  a  oentury-and-half  after 
the  date  of  the  colony's  foundation  I 

•  This  refers  to  the  pablication  of  the  «Quebec  Gaiette,"  printed  partly  in 
French,  partly  in  Bnglish,  by  Messm.  Brown  k  Qilmoor,  the  earliest  typographers 
known  to  Oanada.~B. 
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Seholaslio  opportanities  for  the  oolonistB,  in  fine,  were  miaenbly  Bcantj, 
mad  BoeecBarily  to  be  had  only  amidst  the  urban  oommnnitieB  of  the 
ootony,  wherein  they  were,  in  fiu)t,  famished  only  by  the  seminaries  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  which  had  some  elementary  classes  ;  with  a  few 
more,  served  by  the  ReooUets  and  Charon  Friars.  The  Jesuits,  of  all 
the  reUgioiis  orders  being  that  most  famed  for  its  success  in  teaching, 
migfat  have  been  expected  to  gain  increased  credit  from  taking  the  lead 
in  the  duty  of  instructing  its  proselytes  in  Canada  ;  but  it  appears  that 
ils  membos  never  had  considerable  public  classes  in  any  part  thereof. 
The  inhabitants,  content  with  such  a  measure  of  knowledge  as  was  indis- 
pensable to  enable  them  to  run  the  routine  of  working-day  Ufe,  thought 
tfaej  had  no  school-time  left,  they  or  their  children,  after  tilling  the  ground, 
{dying  some  handicraft^  and,  upon  occasion,  defending  their  persons, 
houfleSy  and  goods,  when  the  Indians  made  their  murdering  or  predatory 
iiMmnionB;  while  the  government,  on  its  part,  looked,  before  all  things 
elae,  for  perfect  submission  from  its  subjects,  caring  not  to  strive  at 
ameliorating,  in  any  way,  a  state  of  things  which  renders  men  least 
ezaeting,  quite  unambitious,  and  consequently  easy  to  rule.  The  mother 
country,  however,  suffered  in  the  end  for  this  culpable  and  impolitic 
nei^eot  of  her  greatest  colonial  dependency }  as,  had  the  Gallo-Canadians, 
inatead  of  beio^  habituated  to  war,  the  chase,  and  a  roving  life,  been 
encouraged  to  addict  themselves  to  agriculture,  to  commerce,  and  the 
useful  arts,  the  prosperity  thence  arising  would  have  attracted  increased 
immigration;  and  wheh  the  fitful  border  hostilities  of  previous  years 
ripened  into  open  war  in  1755,  the  colonists  would  have  been  found  rich 
in  resources,  and  competent  to  hold  their  own  against  any  amount  of 
fiH!oe  likely  to  be  brought  against  them.* 

Bcolesiastical  organization  in  the  colony  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIY 
was  maintained  in  Canada,  with  little  mutation  in  form  or  spirit,  even  in 
tim§B  succeeding  that  of  the  Conquest.  Although  the  Canadian  church 
bdd  direotfy  from  the  papal  see,  its  prelates,  and  a  part  of  its  pariah 

*  Probably  never  was  a  Btroggle  for  empire  in  an  extensiye  country  carried 
on  with  snch  small  means,  as  those  at  the  disposition  of  the  heroic  few  who 
trted  to  preserve  Canada  for  France,  during  six  erentfal  years  ;  and  certainly 
nerer  was  so  great  a  territorial  acquisition  gained  with  so  small  an  amount  of 
military  force,  or  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  as  that  led  to  victory  by  General 
WoUb.  His  army,  which  never  much  exceeded  8,000  men,  was  further  reduced, 
4>y  antagonistic  sword  and  bullet  work,  and  by  guards  left  at  outposts,  to  hardly 
5,000  men  in  the  field.  This  small  band  may  be  said,  by  its  success  on  the 
pi>i««  of  Abraham,  Sept.  13,  1769,  to  have  yirtually  gained  Canada  for  Britain 
in  the  first  half  of  on  dat.— B. 
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miiiûrtoB,  were  selected  firom  the  oleigy  of  Fraiioe.  It  needs  not  to 
mentioii  that  the  latter  body,  in  other  reepeots  so  iUastrions,  haring  an 
eminent  aeoolar  as  well  as  spiiitoal  statos  in  the  mother  oonntry,  wooM 
inevitably,  as  indeed  it  did,  take  an  active  part  in  all  the  political  revofai- 
tions  that  have  agitated  the  ancient  race  from  which  we  are  descended. 
Faithfdl  to  their  country's  traditions,  therefore,  those  members  of  the 
French  dergy,  who  were  sent  to  Canada,  strove  to  distingoish  ihemseWes 
in  a  kindred  way  as  leading  colonists  of  New  France.  They  did  not 
foresee,  in  thns  giving  to  the  ardent  Oaolish  temperament,  operatii^  on 
such  elements  as  those  of  an  American  community,  that  their  conduct  of 
affidrs  could  not  be  prdonged  beyond  a  certain  term, — a  term  whidi  aie 
advent  of  BritL^  d(»nination  was  destbed  to  precipitate. 

The  dissensions  which  arose  in  our  mother  country,  firom  thne  to  time, 
regarding  the  franchises  of  the  Qallican  church,  little  interested  lh€ 
minds  of  the  scattered  populations  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrenee. 
The  right  principle  of  that  vexed  (fuestion,  as  understood  by  them 
through  the  practice  of  their  authorised  guides,  sufficed  all  the  Oanadians, 
among  whom  not  even  the  shadow  of  any  heresy  ever  seemed  likely  to 
darken  the  firmament  of  their  religious  faith.  Neverthdeos  Jansenisa, 
with  its  rigid  dialectics,  for  a  moment  penetrated  New  France,  and 
brought  into  question  certain  pre-established  dogmata.  "'At  first,  some 
theological  books,  infected  with  the  doctrines  of  Pascal  and  Arnault, 
were  clandestinely  brought  from  France  ;  presently  a  few  adepts  ^ded 
into  the  colony,  having  baffled  the  vigilance  of  t&e  orthodox  dergy.  H. 
Yarlet,  titular  of  Babylon,  and  deposed  Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  while 
passing  through  Canada  on  his  way  to  the  Mississippi,  left  behind  hiB 
proselytes  to  the  Jansenian  heresy*  M.  de  Yillermaule,  M.  Thibaat, 
parish  priest,  and  M.  Olandelet,  dean  of  the  chapter,  began  to  be  of  the 
same  mind  as  the  author  of  the  Lettres  Provinciales.  In  1 714  a  reUgimOi 
of  an  order  not  ascertained,  landed  at  Quebec,  expressing  the  intentioii 
of  erecting  a  hermitage  in  which  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days.  Althoof^ 
there  was  an  air  of  mystery  about  his  proceedings,  he  was  allowed  to 
choose  a  retired  spot  in  the  forests  of  Eamouraska,  where  he  set  up  a 
small  cabin,  formed  of  the  branches  of  trees.  Carefully  concealing  bis 
name  and  peculiar  rdigious  faith,  he  led  the  life  of  a  reduse;  and  carried 
his  external  humility  so  fiur  as  to  kneel  before  any  chance  wayûvers  ifhw 
he  met,  and  kissed  their  feet,  uttering  pious^sounding  words  the  wUla 
But  a  six  months'  winter,  with  snow  four  feet  deep  on  the  ground,  will 
always  put  serious  obstades  in  the  way  of  an  intending  anchorite  who 
takes  to  r^ons  near  Quebec.    Accordingly,  the  unknown,  under  tbe 
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pretext  that  liis  cabin  liad  been  aocidentally  oonsomed,  returned  to  that 
mtj,  where  the  hospitalities  ready  to  ber  extended  to  him  doubtless  made 
hifl  residence  agreeable  to  him.  He  also  was  obtaining  introductions  for 
himself  among  the  chief  families  of  the  place  ;  when  a  letter  from  Europe, 
addressed  to  the  governor,  unveiled  the  hidden  antecedents  of  ihe  stranger. 
He  turned  out  to  be  Don  George  François  Paulet,  a  Benedictbe  monk, 
whose  mind  had  been  corrupted  by  the  pernicious  maxims  of  the  Jansen- 
iats,  and  who,  after  absenting  himself  without  leave,  had  been  advertised 
for  in  vain  by  the  superior  of  his  monastery.  From  this  moment,  all 
doors  were  closed  against  him.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  triad  to  persuade  him  to  submit  to  the  constitution  UnigenituB. 
Firm  in  his  belie&,  as  if  he  had  been  the  great  Arnault  himself,  or 
Father  Quesnel,.  whose  disciple  he  was,  he  would  retract  nothing.  The 
bishop  wasi  therefore,  obliged  to  excommunicate  him,  and  procure  his 
banishment  from  Canada,  as  a  heretic* 

*  Hûtoirê  de  PHottl^Dieu  (of  Quebec).  ÂÊémoirei  de  la  Vie  de  M.  Laval, 
Gazette  d^Jmeterdamdu  14  avril  1719.  [The  epithet  great,  properly  afi^ed  aboye 
with  whatever  meaning  bjr  the  author,  to  the  name  of  the  wise  and  good 
Arnault,  will  be  token  in  its  rightful  sense  by  all  sincere  Protestant  readers  at 
least.  For  snch  of  them  as  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  theological  dissi- 
dences in  the  Gallican  Ohurch,  commencing  about  the  middle  of  the  I7th 
eentnrj,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  doctrines  of  **  Jansenism,'*  denounced  as 
above^  were  chiefly  deriyed  from  a  treatise  intituled  "  Augustinus,"  being  an 
e^Kwition  of  certain  doctrines  propounded  in  the  works  of  St.  Augustin,  at 
interpreted  by  Jansens  (latinized  Jaruenius)  bishop  of  Ypres  in  Holland. 
Jansenism  was  after  all,  in  substance,  a  reproduction  of  much  of  the  theology 
to  be  found  in  thé  Jnttitutee  of  Galyin  ;  and  the  Jansenists  were  called,  by  some 
British  writers,  the  **  Protestants  of  Romanism."  Jansenism  haying  found  much 
aoeeptance  among  the  more  independent-minded  or  spéculative  members  of  the 
■ereral  Oatholic  communities  in  Europe,  but  especially  those  of  the  French 
theologians  and  their  adherents  who  were  firmest  in  maintaining  liberties 
relactantly  accorded  to  the  Qalllcan  church,  including  the  truly  great  and  pious 
Pascal,  author  of  the  immortal  work  just  named  by  M.  Qameau  ;  a  redoubtable 
phalanx,  we  say,  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  established  church  of  France 
had  openly  or  coyertly  adopted  Jansenian  sentiments,  when  a  bull,  known  as 
the  <'  Unigenltns'*  from  its  commencing  yocable,  was  launched  as  a  thunderbolt, 
in  Um  year  1663,  by  Innocent  X,  and  intended  to  crush  Jansenism  for  eyer,  at 
one  blow.  In  this  indignant  and  minatory  document,  drawn  up  in  no  temperate 
tenns  nor  with  any  spirit  of  conciliation,  sundry  propositions,  culled  from  the 
Auguitinuê,  were  denounced,  not  merely  as  heretical,  but  as  "  impious  "  and 
<' blasphémons."  A  great  controyersy  ensued,  obstinate  on  one  side  perhaps,  and 
eertainly  bitter  on  the  other.  At  thnes,  it  seemed  likely  to  split  the  Gallican 
ehnrch  in  twain,  and,  during  a  century  at  least,  afifeoted  the  otherwise  eyen 
tenor  of  the  religious  annals  of  France.}— B. 
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time,  therefore,  these  prelates  came  to  regard  Ganada  as  an  oatljing  por* 
tion  of  their  diooese.  FortoitoiiB  oircomstanoes,  operating  oonourrently, 
indaoed  Cardinal  Bidielieu  to  plaoe  the  colony,  in  a  civil  a^ise,  nnder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sajHreme  court  of  the  same  province,  l^  causing 
the  parliament  of  Rouen,  in  1626,  to  roister  the  letters  patent  establish- 
ing the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Partners.  The  episcopal  supervision 
of  Canada,  taciày  assented  to  as  a  kind  of  prescriptive  right  vesting  in 
the  chigf  prelate  of  Normandy,  was  never  formally  recognised  ;  and  was 
even  disowned  by  its  clergy  reusing  to  receive  M.  de  Queylus  as  vioar- 
general,  when  accredited  by  that  metropolitan.  It  appeared,  in  âust,  iliat 
two  other  French  prelates,  the  bishops  of  Nantes  and  La  Bochelle,  equally 
laid  claim  to  New  France  as  forming  part  of  their  respective  dioceses,  but 
despite  the  support  that  M.  da  Queylus,  received  from  the  parliament  ot 
Rouen, — which  began  to  be  apprehensive  that  its  civil  jurisdiction  should 
be  called  in  question, — M.  de  Laval  was  allowed  to  start  for  Canada,  and 
on  his  arrival  was  admitted  to  exercise  episcopal  functions. 

M.  de  Queylus,  who  had  succeeded,  meanwhile,  finding  acceptance  9À 
Quebec  as  grand-vicar,  and  who  had  applied  in  vain  for  the  mitre  obtained 
by  M.  de  Laval,  refused  to  •  recognise  the  latter  as  his  spiritual  superior. 
He  conceived  that  he  had  all  the  more  right  to  the  new  prelacy,  as  be 
had  now  founded  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius  of  Montreal,  a  dependency 
{tuccursale)  of  the  famous  coll^  of  the  same  name  in  Paris.^  The 
king  issued  an  injunction  that  M.  de  Laval  should  be  recognised  ;  and  as 
M.  de  Queylus  still  remained  recalcitrant,  a  sealed  writ  was  taken  out, 
recalling  him.  This  not  having  the  desired  effect,  he  was  mterdicted  firom 
exercising  his  clerical  functions.  All  q>positions  having  been  overcome, 
the  Canadian  church  establishment  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits 
into  those  of  the  secular  priesthood  in  1659.  The  bishop  organised  his 
clergy  as  we  have  seen,  and  made  provision  for  those  parishes  and  mis- 
sions in  which  pastors  were  needed. 

The  parochial  chaiges  (cures)  were  as  yet  too  poorly  sustained  by  the 
country,  to  be  able  to  exist  without  extraneous  aid,  and  the  king  had  to 
lend  them  his  support  for  several  years.  When  M.  de  Laval  went  to 
France  to  complain  against  Baron  d' Avaugour,  he  obtained  permission  to 
found  a  seminary  in  Quebec  for  the  receiftion  of  youths  in  training  for 

*  The  Dictionnaire  du  fiatet  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Montreal  Seminary 
owes  its  origin  to  the  fbunder  of  the  Company  of  Salpitians  (in  1641),  Jean- 
Jacques  Olier  (nat.  1608,  ob.  1667).  "H  créa,''  says  the  aboTe  authority,  "an 
Canada  et  en  France  plasiers  séminaires  des  Solpiciens."  "  In  1647,  the  Sal- 
picians  of  Paris  acquired,  by  porohase,  all  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  first 
possessors  of  the  island  of  Montreal."    M,  itiboud.— B. 
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6TBU60LBI  BXTWEES  firtATE  AND  CHIJB(S.^M68-16n. 

IlièMWMl^ioomidl;  dhriAmt  retpeeting  tbe  lyndlotte.— X.  de  lléfy  impendf  tbe  oppo* 
iKlda  eoiiiitaion.^tnai«  meut  hé  piopoMt  fbr  replMiag  ihem.<»NoailimliOB  of  the 
■Bfw  MonlMn.— X.  de  YiUeimj  eaniet  eomplainte  to  Franee  ageinfk  tl»  gorernor.— The 
bitter  eapeneded;  Ut  death.—]!,  de  Coareellet  named  as  Ut  iaoee«or.— ArtlTal  of  X.  de 
Tnajf  m  vioeroy  lt>r  X.  de  OoiutoeUei,  and  X.  Taloii,  tnt  intendant— Antral  of  a  great 
■mber  of  tnudgranti»  with  men  of  Carignan'B  legiment— Free  trade  granted  to  the  ool- 
«ny»  wiHi  eeitaln  renrrea.— War  against  the  Iroqnoto»  who  are  Ibroed  to  sne  Ibr  peaoe.— 
Ms  de  Txaey  letnmB  te  Franee.— Abortire  attempt  to  FrenehUy  the  laTageB.— The  inten- 
dant propoeee  to  pat  reetrainia  on  the  dergy.— Labon  and  oseftilnem  of  X.  Tftlon  Ibr 
•grioaltiiral  and  trading  adraneement— IMsbanding  of  the  Carignan  regiment  on  con- 
dllloaa.— Talon  goee  to  Franee.— The  goremor  appeam  the  irritated  IroqoolB,  and  aeciirei 
the  eoionlal  peltry  trade.— Frightfhl  mortality  among  these  «Tagea.— Talon,  retomed  to 
Canada,  opens  np  a  Tsst  plan  fbr  extending  New  Franee  to  the  ihr  south-west— Treaty  of 
flaoH  Sainte-Xarle;  the  western  aborigines  recognise  Freneh  sopremaey. — Foundation  of 
Cataraqvi  (Kingston).— Count  de  Frontenae  replaces  X.  de  CoureeUes:  eharaeter  of  the 
inmer.- Numerous  administrative  ordinances  passed.— Suppression  of  the  French  West 
India  Company^— Xisunderstanding  between  X.  de  Frontenae  and  X.  Ferrot  goyemor  of 
Montreal;  the  brtter  put  in  prison.— Ferrot  is  backed  by  the  clergy.— The  council  takes  up 
the  ease;  the  king  inally  appealed  to.— X.  Duchesnean  reptaoes  X  Talon.- His  quarrels 
trfth  X.  de  Laval  about  the  liquor  trafllc.— Dissensions  between  the  governor  and  X. 
Dodiesneaa;  botii  recalled.- Rivalry  between  the  clergy  and  dvil  fluctfonaries.— Arrival 
«f  X.  delà  Baire,  to  replace  X.  de  Frontena& 

The  oppoâtîon  which  Messrs.  de  Charny,  de  la  Fertë,  and  d'Âuteofl, 
made  to  the  election  of  a  *^  deacon  of  habitations,'^  caused  the  governor 
to  break  with  the  bishop  entirely.  The  opposition  was  sustained  by  M. 
de  Villeray,  the  attorney  general  Bourdon,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
fKmneil;  wherein  the  governor  had  but  two  partisans,  namely  Messrs. 
d^Amouis  and  L^rdeur.  The  people,  indeed,  were  generally  on  the 
governor's  side,  but  they  had  no  influence  over  the  council;  therefore  M. 
de  Mëéy  had  either  to  submit  to  his  triumphant  adversary,  or  to  create  a 
majority  finr  himself  by  a  forced  recomposition  of  the  sovereign  council. 
He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  secluded  all  the  partisans  of  the 
Uflhop  from  their  places,  under  the  double  pretext  that  they  had  been 
azbitnrily  chosen,  and  were  in  fact  the  prelate's  creatures;  and  that  they 
had,  im  oflke,  '^  willed  to  become  absolute  masters,  and  sacrificed  the 
■iloiMto  of  king  and  people  alike,  to  subserve  those  of  certain  fkvoritas 
cf  tbôr  own," 
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We  have  already  seen  that  his  majesty  had  empowered  the  governor 
and  the  bishop,  for  the  time  being,  to  nominate  conjointly,  every  year, 
the  members  of  council.  This  arrangement  put  each  of  these  potentiali- 
ties on  a  level,  so  far  ;  by  which,  hovraver,  the  present  bishop  had  become 
the  rival  and  the  censor  of  the  governor  in  the  exercise  of  one  of  the 
most  important  royal  prerogatives.  Such  a  system  of  critical  observation 
as  that  thus  followed  was  sure  to  cause,  as  in  fact  it  did,  a  host  of 
obstructions  to  the  r^ular  action  of  the  government. 

M..de  Mësy,  on  his  side,  in  suspending  a  majority  of  tlie  councillors 
by  his  single  authority,  certainly  violated  the  law  ;  it  being  plain,  that  if 
he  could  not  rightfully  place  councillors  by  his  own  act,  neither  could  he 
legally  displace  them.  The  bishop,  indeed,  was  formally  applied  to  for 
his  previous  assent  to  substitutions  proposed  to  be  arbitrarily  made;  and 
twice  did  he  flatly  refuse  to  give  it,  as  might  have  been  expected.  M.  de 
Laval  intimated,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  informed  by  M.  Colbert 
that  M.  de  Tracy  was  coming  to  Canada  in  the  following  year,  and  that 
he  could  say  nothing  positive  in  the  matter  till  his  arrival.  Delay  seems 
to  have  been  even  less  to  the  governor's  taste  than  denial  :  for  he  at  once 
published  his  ordinance  of  interdiction,  by  beat  of  drum  in  the  public 
streets,  and  replaced  the  vacant  seats  with  new  occupants;  using  a  means 
to  effect  the  change  which  must  have  appeared  strange  on  account  of  the 
constitution  of  the  government,  but  which  showed  that  M.  de  Mésy 
strongly  desired  to  obtain  the  countenance  of  the  people  for  his  action  in 
the  case.  He  proposed  to  convoke  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  leave  to  them  the  choice  of  the  new  councillors.  His  intent  also 
was,  by  the  manner  of  his  present  recurrence  to  a  popular  election,  to 
intimate  that  he  had  been  led  unwittingly,  by  want  of  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  colony  into  an  improper  choice  of  parties  in  the  first  instance, 
and  that  he  wished  it  to  be  rectified  by  the  citizens  themselves.  But  the 
proposed  assembly  was  never  holden,  as  the  bishop  interposed,  and  found 
effective  means  to  stop  the  proceeding;  he  entering  a  protest,  with  cause 
assigned  against  it,  in  the  council  register.* 

Matters  were  left  in  abeyance  till  the  r^ular  day  of  election  of  coun- 
cillers  for  the  year  came  round.     Then  the  governor,  after  calling  on  the 

•  «  Monseigneur  the  biBbop  objects  to  the  nomination  of  a  proeorator-genenl 
and  of  the  councillors  in  place  of  those  the  goyernor  pretends  to  be  interdicted. 
Monseigneur  farther  obseryes,  that  neither  his  conscience  nor  his  honor,  nor  his 
fidelitj  to  the  royal  anthoritj,  could  permit  him  to  approve  of  the  fonctionarief 
of  the  said  council  being  conyicted  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge  in  the 
accusatory  interdiction."— iZe^er  of  the  Sovereign  Council. 
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bishop,  but  in  Tain,  to  appear  at  the  coonoil  board,  replaced' the  snapended 
members  by  Messrs.  Denis,  de  la  Tesserie,  and  Pérone-Démazé.  At 
the  same  time  he  expelled  the  procurator-general,  M.  Bourdon,  from  his 
seat  in  council  ;  although  that  high  functionary  entered  his  protest  agabst 
the  right  to  dbplace  him,  as  he  occupied  his  seat  ex  officio.  This  was 
n^atively  inferrible,  he  urged,  from  the  act  of  creation,  when  prescribing 
the  annual  nomination  of  members,  being  silent  altogether  as  to  the 
procurator-general.  The  governor  then  appointed  M.  Chartier  de  Lotbi- 
niôre  to  fill  the  vacant  seat.  The  chief  regbtrar  (M.  Peuvret)  was  next 
superseded,  and  his  place  taken  by  M.  Fillion,  a  notary.  M.  de  Mésy 
further  strained  his  authority  by  compelling  Messrs.  Bourdon  and  Yilleray 
to  embark  for  France.  Thus  was  ended,  for  the  present  at  least,  the 
contestation  which  began,  between  governor  and  bishop,  about  the 
'^  deaoonship  of  habitations.'' 

This  quarrel  and  its  results  necessarily  made  a  great  sensation  in  the 
community.  The  public,  while  blaming  the  violence  and  doubtfully  legal 
action  of  M.  de  Mésy,  took  part  with  him  in  the  matter,  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  with  M.  de  Laval,  whom  the  tithing  question  had  made  very 
unpopular.  The  clergy,  making  common  cause  with  their  chief,  made 
the  waUs  of  their  churches  resound  with  partisan  harangues  and  political 
disputations.  The  Jesuits,  in  particular,  became  very  prominent  in  the 
unseemly  controversy.  They  were  reputed,  in  fact,  to  be  at  the  bottom 
oi  the  whole  quarrel.  They  brought  charges  against  the  governor,  of 
being  a  violent  tempered  and  avaricious  man.  Moved  by  these  and  other 
reproaches  or  insinuations,  M.  de  Mésy  addressed  some  of  his  pulpit 
detractors  personally,  vindicating  his  good  faith  in  performing  his  public 
duties,  and  plably  asking  them  in  writing  to  define,  conscientiously,  what 
were  really  his  alleged  offences  against  king  and  country.  Messrs.  Chartier, 
de  Bepentigny,  and  Charron,  took  the  remonstratory  missive  to  the  supe- 
rior of  the  Jesuits,  father  Jerome  Lallemant,  who  answered,  that  "  the 
•onfeasor  was  the  sole  judge  of  the  governor's  conscience,  and  that  in 
(worldly)  debatings  it  was  not  for  men  of  the  sacred  profession  to  deter- 
mine who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong." 

By  this  time,  M.  de  Yilleray  had  reached  Paris.  The  bishop  and 
the  ejected  councillors,  resolving  to  accuse  the  governor  at  court,  had 
diarged  Yilleray  to  present  their  accusations  to  the  king  in  person.  They 
were  at  once  listened  to,  his  Majesty  being  particularly  dissatisfied  with 
M.  de  Mésy  for  having  appealed  to  the  inhabitants,  and  invited  them  to 
exercise  free  suffrage  on-  a  question  of  government.  It  was  determined 
to  make  an  example  of  this  rash  governor,  as  a  warning  to  all  others. 


H.  de  Héefn  noall  hftd  abetdy  berat  agreed  on,  «nd  M.  de  Tn^y  aefee- 
led  to  be  Us  aqooesior.  It  was  even  reedved  to  send  oat  ordere  to  aneel 
the  fonoer,  pat  him  on  his  trial,  and  send  him  to  France;  if  only  to 
satisfy  royal  jostioe,  and  aeoore  the  pcditioal  qoiet  of  the  Oanadians  in 
all  oonuQg  tinie.  In  the  eyes  of  the  latter,  neTertbelass,  M.  de  Mésy 
passed,  like  his  predeoeasor,  for  a  viethn  to  the  TeDgeapoe  of  the  twiea 
triumphant  bishop;  the  disgrace,  in  this  instance,  of  the  yietiniied 
party,  beio^  yet  more  i^gnal  than  that  of  the  bazon  d'Avangoor. 

Colbert,  hovreyer,  eame  to  the  ooix>lnsion,  on  a  reTiew  of  the  ai^gry  dis- 
eossions  which  had  taken  place,  that  the  Canadian  laify  wcnild  neter 
contentedly  submit  to  the  authority  which  the  bishop  asxogated  to  himself 
in  tenqporal  afEairs*  ''  Therefi»»  it  was,  that  he  recommended  the  selea- 
tion  of  ohiefii  who  should  he  ot  suoh  a  stamp  aa  that  no  &uk  eouU 
&iily  be  found  with  their  conduot;  men  of  firmness  above  all,  wliD  would 
brook  no  interforsnoe  with  an  anthorky  which,  it  was  fitting,  they  alone 
should  exereiae.'' 

Pending  thes»  disoossioBfl^  Canada  was  once  moie  canceded  to  the 
West  India  Company,  by  a  royal  ediot,datod  May,  1664.  Thatassod»* 
^on  thus  became  mistress  of  the  French  outlying  possessiona  in  boA 
hemiq[)herea.  At  its  request,  the  kii^  was  complaisant  enough  to  nomi* 
nato  a  provincial  governor,  and  viceroy  over  all  New  France,  présent  mad 
prospective.  Alexandre  de  Ptouville,  Marcfuis  de  Tracy,  a  lieatonani^ 
general,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  latter  hi^  place;  with  orders  to  depart^ 
first,  for  the  islands  in  ihe  bay  of  Mexico,  and  thenoa  to  proceed  to 
Canada.  Colbert  directed  hhn  to  strive  at  consoUdating  that  province 
by  every  means  in  his  power;  and  above  all  thii^  to  avoid  getting  into 
trouble  with  the  Jesuits,  as  it  was  they,  the  minbter  reminded  him,  who 
had  been  the  means  of  etÉaçitMkg  the  recall  of  both  d'Avaqgour  and  da 
Mésy. 

Daniel  de  Bëmi,  sc^^nenr  de  OouroeUeSy  was  nominated  to  rqdaoe  M. 
de  Mésy  as  provincial  governor;  and  M.  Takm,  intendant  in  Hainault^ 
was  chosen  intmidant  for  Canada,  in  plaoe  of  M.  Robert,  who,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  never  came  to  Amerioa.  They  were  chained, 
conjointly  with  the  Marquis  de  Tracy,  to  procure  l^al  proo&,  of  culpa- 
bility against  M.  de  Mésy,  and  bring  him  to  trial,  <^  But  (3od,''  observes 
the  dean  of  Quebec,  ^'  had  already  luckily  made  nugatory,  by  the  àetàh 
of  the  culprit  in  penitence,  the  intended  process  to  be  entered  upon;" 
vengeful  words  manifesting  the  animus  of  the  writer,  and  apprising  ua 
how  far  party  spirit  could  go  in  its  ranoour,  soaroely  sparing  the  d^iarted. 

Before  expiring,  M.  de  Mésy  wrote  a  letter  to  M.  de  Traoy,  part  of 
which  was  copied  into  the  memoriab  (jprocèê-verbauxi)  of  the  soveidgn 
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Qoonril,  in  which  he  protested  Uut  in  aU  he  did,  hd  eyer  had  in  view  the^ 
Uiteeat  of  the  king  and  the  proeperity  of  the  colony.  "Ton  will  beaUe 
to  make  plain,"  added  he,  '^better  thftn  I  should  have  been  able  to  do» 
^lose  things  I  wished  to  commnnieate  to  the  king  regardii^g  the  conduct 
of  M.  de  Layal  and  the  Jesuits  in  temporal  affidrs.  I  am  not  sure, 
however,  that  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  be  too  easily  persuaded  to  put 
entire  ftith  in  some  reports  made  to  their  disadvantagei  Be  this  as  it 
muqr»  I  consign  to  your  prudence  and  fidmess  of  examination  the  entire 
clearing  up  of  this  busineas." 

Taking  note  of  the  exterkur  relations  of  the  colony,  the  court  gave 
orders  to  make  all  ueedftd  preparations  for  carrying  on  vigorous  hostilities 
i^gMnst  the  Iroquoisk  A  war  levy  of  the  inhabitants  was  ordained  :  and 
the  eariy  dispatch  of  the  Oarignan  regiment  to  Canada  announced;  a- 
dotps  which  had  distiqguished  itself  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks. 

The  Marfuis  de  Tracy  reached  Canada  in  June,  16d5.  He  came 
tUther  ftom  the  hay  of  Mexico,  where  he  retook  Cayenne  from  the  Dutch, 
i^ld  broug^  several  islands  of  the  contiguous  archipelago  under  French 
domkiation.  When  he  Unded  at  Quebec,  he  was  received  with  accla- 
mations, almost  the  entire  population  of  the  city  accompanying  him  an^ 
his  suits  to  the  cathedral  The  bishop  went  out  to  him,  as  soon  as  he 
resched  the  ehurch<dose  at  the  head  of  his  deigy,  and  conducted  him  to 
tbs  ftot  of  the  ch»ir,  where  had  been  set  a  hassock  for  the  use  of  the 
vieeroy,  wUoh  convenience  he  modest)^  set  aside,  and  knelt,  when  the 
service  desaanded  genuflexions^  on  the  bare  stone  of  the  cathedral  floor. 
After  the  chanting  the  2V  Deum^  the  prelate  and  clergy  convoyed  M.  de 
Ti|Mj  with  the  sanie  observances  in  leaving  as  at  his  entering  to  the 
church  ;  after  which  he  received  the  homage  of  all  colonial  authorities 
then  in  Quebeo. 

By  this  time,  four  companies  of  the  Cariguan  riment  had  landed. 
Twenty  more  arrived  between  June  and  December,  with  their  colonel, 
VL  de  Saliàrea.  Messra  de  Courœlles,  Talon,  and  a  great  number  of 
fiwirilieSi  artisans,  and  engaged  persons  came  this  year.  The  passage 
vewels  weie  also  freighted  with  live  stock,  including  some  horses,  animals 
now  seen  fiw  the  first  time  in  Canada,  The  savages  were  particularly 
strui^  with  their  iqipearance,  and  amased  at  their  docility. 

As  soon  as  the  viceroy  received  these  reioforoements^  he  set  about 
Af^^wg  the  Iroquois,  whose  depredations  were  increasing  ;  but  he  found 
tUs  task  less  easy  than  he  supposed.  He  began  by  erecting  three  regu* 
lar  fbrts  on  the  banks  of  the  Bichelieu,  were  some  defensive  works  had 
been  fermed  several  years  before.  One  of  the  three  new  posts  was  at 
Soiel,  another  at  Chainbly  ;  the  third  three  leagues  further  up  the  river» 
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Of  the  officers  first  pat  in  oommand  of  these  forts,  the  three  names  came 
to  be  the  designation  of  the  forts  themselves.  Others  were  formed  after- 
wards, at  St.  Anne's  and  St.  John's.  These  petty  works  put  a  tempo- 
rary carb  to  the  aggressiveness  of  the  Iroquois,  and  became  a  means  of 
allowing  cultivators  to  secure  the  current  year's  crops  without  much 
molestation. 

While  M.  de  Tracy  was  thus  taking  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
colony,  M.  Talon,  located  at  Quebec,  occupied  himself  with  the  regulation 
of  its  civil  government  ;  keeping  in  view,  also,  the  orders  he  had  received 
îtom  Colbert,  to  make  a  close  examination  of  all  things,  and  report  to 
him.  Before  he  left  France,  Talon  had  received  ample  instructions  how 
to  act.  He  was  chosen  fbr  intendant,  because,  said  the  king,  he  had  all 
the  qualities  requisite  for  taking  an  exact  estimation  of  the  state  of  the 
country  ;  and  was  able  to  decide  on  what  reforms  might  be  needed  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  police,  and  finance.  He  found  discontent 
rife  in  the  colony.  People  complained  that  the  Jesuits  had  taken  upon 
themselves  governmental  authority  alien  to  the  nature  of  the  derioal  pro- 
fession ;  that  the  bishop  was  their  creature  ;  that  they  had  hitherto  been 
the  real  nominators  of  successive  governors  in  place  of  the  king,  and  at 
Jesuitic  instance  were  preceding  governors  displaced,  to  make  way  for 
their  virtual  nominees.  But  this  was  a  ticklish  matter  for  M.  Talon  to 
handle.  His  orders  r^rding  it  were,  to  ascertain  the  truth,  without 
appearing  to  seek  for  it  ;  to  avoid  giving  any  umbrage  to  the  Jesuitic 
brotherhood,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  restrain,  with  all  due  civility,  its 
alleged  usurpation  of  civil  functions,  if  found  to  exist,  it  being  absolutely 
necessary,  urged  his  majesty,  that  spiritual  authority  in  the  colony  should 
be  subordinated  to  temporal.* 

The  intendant  was  authorised,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  viceroy  and 
M.  de  Courcelles,  to  nominate  '  the  members  of  a  new  sovereign  council, 
either  of  better  material  than  the  preceding,  or  to  improve  the  latter. 
''  It  is  important,"  he  was  reminded,  '^  that  an  intendant  should  ever  bear 
in  view  that  strict  justice,  the  great  conservator  of  a  people's  happiness, 
ought  to  prevail  without  respect  of  persons  ;  and  let  him  take  care  tJiat  the 
council  render  it  with  integrity,  without  waiting  for  beseeohings,  and  at 

*  Louis  XIV  here  laid  down  a  principle  of  state  policj  which  he,  wit|^  auto- 
cratic means  at  command;  could  not,  at  least  did  not,  carry  out  himself;  yet  he 
now  imposed  the  onerous  task  upon  a  subordinate.  Unexecutable  or  comprom- 
ising delegation  by  principals,  is  not  confined  to  matters  of  state,  or  unknown 
to  the  co-relations  of  private  life,  as  in  the  management  of  estates,  or  that  of 
industrial  establishments,  in  domestic  charges,  &c.— B. 
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no  cost  for  the  seekers  of  if  He  was  oliarged  also  to  join  with  the  oonn- 
cdl  and  chief  inhabitants  in  making  fixed  roles  respecting  the  administra- 
tion of  the  finances,  and  the  punishment  of  peculators  ;  he  was  also  to  aid 
them  in  filtering  agriculture,  and  in  favoring  the  introduction  of  manu- 
factures. He  was  to  use  every  effort  to  grant  concessions  of  lands  as  close 
to  others  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  holders  might  be  helpful  each  to  each 
when  any  of  them  were  attacked  by  savages  :  and  in  order  to  effect  this 
end,  he  was  empowered  to  take  portions  of  land  from  parties  who  were 
either  imable  or  negtected  to  clear  them,  and  transfer  the  same  to  immi- 
grants or  landless  colonists.  The  duty  was  imposed  upon  him,  also,  of 
bringing  under  cultivation  and  sowing  with  seed-grain  every  year,  at 
loyal  cost,  thirty  or  forty  parcels  of  land,  for  as  many  incoming  families. 
Lastly,  he  was  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  clergy's  tithes,  which 
he  was  admonished  to  fix  at  as  low  a  rate  as  possible.  The  guidance  of 
the  instructions  for  the  intendant  were  all  conceived  in  a  thoughtful  and 
gracious  spirit  ;  and  the  document  itself,  which  bore  the  king's  autograph 
signature,  was  countersigned  by  the  minister  of  state,  De  Lyonne.  How 
contrasted  an  aspect  Canada  would  have  presented  in  1759,  if  so  good 
a  spirit  had  always  inspired  the  cabinet  at  Versailles,  and  how  different 
a  winding  up  would  the  Seven  Years'  War  have  had  for  France  I 

M.  de  Tracy  also  received  other  particular  directions  for  his  conduct, 
especiaDy  when  dealing  with  the  clergy.  The  king,  who  had  recently 
centered  in  himself  all  sovereign  power  in  France,  informed  the  viceroy 
that  it  was  to  him  (Louis)  personally  application  was  in  future  to  be 
made  for  orders,  and  all  reports  were  to  be  addressed  :  "  for  those  who 
hold  confidential  posts,"  it  was  urged,  '*  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  have  their 
chief  official  relations  with  his  Majesty  ;  the  correspondence  that  they  had 
with  his  councillors  being  only  a  result  of  and  subordinate  to  the  former." 

The  death  of  M.  de  Mésy  having  relieved  the  intendant  from  the  very 
onerous  and  distasteful  task  laid  upon  him  of  prosecuting  the  living  man, 
he  was  enabled,  at  once,  to  turn  his  attention  to  other  public  business,  of 
more  import  to  the  colony.  M.  Talon  possessed  enlarged  views,  and  an 
independent  mind.  He  transmitted  to  Paris,  in  the  summer  of  1665,  a 
voluminous  report  on  every  subject  he  was  charged  to  examine.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Jesuits,  he  said,  that  if  they  had,  at  one  time,  usurped  civil 
powers  equal  to  those  of  the  temporal,  they  had  now  quite  reformed  their 
conduct  in  that  r^ard.  As  for  the  country  itself,  he  observed,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  one  to  report  too  favorably  of  its  natural  resources 
or  capabilities  for  trade.  "  But  if  his  majesty,"  added  he,  "  wishes  to 
turn  Canada  to  account,  let  him  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  West  India 
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fVf^jfM,  and  mfke  iiB  oemmeroe  free  to  aU  bat  aliéna,  who  oa^t  n(fk 
U  MitMPate  therein.^  I^  on  the  other  hand,  the  Idng  regarda  the 
Mtey  eal^J  ^  ^  suitable  region  for  the  peltry  traffic,  and  asa  oonveoieni 
^j^ljiT"^  f^  diapoaing  of  oertain  kinds  of  French  eiqports,  he  has  but  io 
Iiàt«  Um  country  as  it  is  for  a  short  while,  sorely  to  be  followed  by  ita 
1^0  \\r  rain  at  no  distant  date;  for  at  tihe  first  declaration  the  Company 
^  made  of  abolishing  all  free  trade,  and  of  preventing  the  inhabitants 
lA  import  anything  from  France  (even  for  their  own  personal  nae), 
«niy  one  revolted."  And,  in  effect,  if  snch  a  monopoly  would  have 
anriohed  its  possessors,  it  would  have  ruined  the  colonists,  and  made 
the  province  of  no  worth  as  a  dependency  of  Fruice. 

JUproaentations  so  judicious  were  not  lost  on  the  home  government» 
From  April  next  ensuing,  the  kii^  in  council  accorded  to  the  colonists 
flroadom  of  tràde  with  the  aborigines  and  the  mother  country.  To  the 
Company  was  reserved,  however,  the  right  to  a  fourth  on  beaver  skins, 
and  of  a  tenth  <m  orignal  f  hides.  The  Company  also  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  Tadousae  traffic;  obliging  it  to  p^,  for  this  reservation,  the 
ordinary  judgBSi  whose  allowances  amounted  to  48,950  livres,  current 
money. 

The  oommeroial  freedom  thus  accorded  was  really  urgently  needed,  aa 
avary  interest  of  the  colony  had  fallen  into  decay.  The  sovereign  council 
had  felt  constrained  to  multiply  its  restrictive  regulations,  to  pacify  cer- 
tain sections  of  traders  and  to  foster  special  interests  to  the  injury  of 
others  ;  insomuch  that  the  industry  of  the  colony  had  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  bondage»  Thus,  for  example,  the  council  tried  to  lower  the  mono- 
poliat  prices  (become  exorbitant  indeed)  of  the  Company's  merchandise, 
by  issuing  a  tarifi^  with  lower  rates,  fixed  by  law.  As  a  natural  oonae- 
quence,  none  of  the  commodities,  so  depreciated  by  purblind  authority, 
being  brought  to  market  at  all,  were  to  be  bought  at  any  price.  Such  a 
state  of  things,  which,  though  it  did  not  last  long,  went  nigh  to  efibct 
the  perdition  of  the  colony,  ceased  at  once  as  soon  as  trade  with  the  sava- 
ges and  France  was  declared  &ee:  so  true  is  it  that  prosperous  commerce 
cannot  exist  where  a  reasonable  amount  of  competition  is  not  tolerated. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  three  out  of  the  five  cantons  of  the  IroqucMS 
confederation  of  tribes,  sent  deputies,  with  presents,  aolioiting  peace  with 
the  oolony .  Gkurakonthié,  a  chief  reputed  to  be  ever  friendly  to  the  French, 
was  one  of  the  number  deputed  on  this  occasion.    M.  de  Tracy  received 

*  A  letter  from  the  sovereign  ooanoil  to  H.  Oolbert,  given  at  length  in  the 
ofioial  memorials  of  166S,  ooatains,  ini$r  aHa,  the  same  recommendation», 
t  Orignal  or  pr%n4C,  (Mxê  JmericoMm^)  the  Canadian  elk.*-^. 
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Ubaa  VnSljf  A  tee«ty  wm  goon  oon^luided,  tnd  tbe  «iyojb  letoned  to 
their  a^reiml  oonntrieB,  loaded  with  preB^nU.  The  Agiûem  and  tha  Qm- 
SL€joiitbB,  who  held  biok,  had  now  to  withatand  the  ahook  of  all  the  boa^ 
tOefoioe  whiQhtbaFreoehinjghtbeabletoaendi^au^  IneSaa^ 

two  bodiea  of  acddieiy,  one  led  ^y  the  governor  in  pefson,  the  other  eona- 
«umded  hj  M.  Soiel  took  tbe  field  in  mid-winter.  At  their  approaoh, 
the  Onn^ontha  hastened  to  send  envojs  to  Quebec^  to  crave  terms  of 
peaea.  The  Agniers  sent  no  envoys  but  empowered  the  others  to  «ot  ftr 
tbem»  atill  continuing  their  hostile  operations  tbe  while,  and  masaaered 
three  oCeem,  one  of  tfaam  a  nephew  of  M,  de  Tracy,  The  négociation 
iroold  have  probably  sneeeeded,  nevertheless,  bnt  fbr  a  tmenlent  boast  cf 
one  of  the  Agniers  ehieft,  while  sitting  at  dinner  with  the  vionoy,  thai 
his  was  the  hand  which  had  killed  tbe  relative  of  his  entertainer.  This 
bralal  avowal  raised  the  indignation  of  aU  preaent;  and  the  viceroy,  say- 
ing that  he  would  eflbotnally  prevent  the  savage  £rom  doing  any  more 
muider,  oanaed  him  to  be  seised  on  the  instant^  and  strangled  by  the 
hangman.  This  summary  ezecutiony  justifiable  under  the  ciroumstanees 
and  well  fitted  to  inspire  &ar  in  times  coming  of  French  power,  had  the 
untoward  e&ot^  for  die  mimient,  of  breaking  off  a  négociation  hopefully 
^ommenoed. 

WhOe  matton  were  in  this  critical  state  at  head-quarters,  H.  de  Oonr- 
eelles,  unconscious  of  what  was  there  going  m,  penetrated  to  the  Agniers 
country,  after  an  arduous  march  of  700  miles  of  forest  field  with  snow, 
the  govemor  leading  on  his  men,  shod  with  rackets,  bearing  a  slnng 
musket  and  knapsack  on  his  back,  like  a  common  soldier.  The  Canadian 
militia^  alnoe  so  distinguished  for  bravery,  frr  its  patience  under  priva- 
tions and  fatigues,  but  above  all  for  its  daring  spirit  of  enterprise,— ^the 
eitisen  soktioy  of  Canada,  we  say,  now  b^n  to  af^mar  with  advantage 
in  the  fidd  of  war.  Th^  were  commanded,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
by  Messrs.  I<a  Yallière,  St  Denis,  Qifbrd,  and  Le  Qardeur, — ^all  oourage^ 
OOP  men  of  gftoà  flunily. 

M.  de  Couroelles  ibund  all  the  hordes  of  tbe  Agniers  unoccupied  by 
tiieir  owners.  Most  <^  tiie  warri<nrs,  not  expecting  an  invasion  dur- 
ing mid-winter,  had  either  gone  a-bunting,  or  on  an  expedition  against 
pavages  of  other  tribes  ;  while  the  women  and  children  they  left  behind 
fled  at  first  sight  of  the  French,  who  otherwise  found  the  country  com*» 
pletely  deserted,  and  no  victory  could  of  course  be  gained  wh^re  no  enemy 
appeured  :  but  tbe  daringness  of  the  present  invasion  of  the  Agniers 
country  during  the  most  rigorous  season  of  the  year,  struck  terror  on  be- 
coming known  to  all  the  Iroquois,  and  tended  to  their  defeat  in  the 
following  summer. 
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The  marquis  de  Traoy,  although  now  a  sexagenarian,  oommanded  the 
expedition  just  indicated.  It  was  composed  of  600  men  of  the  Garignan 
recent,  with  almost  all  the  colonists  capable  of  bearing  arms  (for  there 
were  600  of  them  enrolled)  and  100  savages.  But  its  progress  towards 
the  scene  of  action  was  much  impeded  by  streams  to  be  crossed,  and  forest 
wilds  to  be  traversed,  before  a  foe  could  be  reached.  The  provisions 
taken  were  soon  exhausted  ;  and  had  not  a  tract  of  woodland  yielding 
chesnuts  Men  in  the  way  of  the  troops,  they  would  have  had  to  disperse 
in  search  of  individual  subsistence.  The  Agniers  had  no  mind,  however, 
to  &ce  the  French,  half  fiunished  though  the  latter  were,  who  now 
marched  defyingly  through  their  hordes.  Having  reached  the  last  of 
these  indeed,  the  fleeing  savages  showed  signs  of  making  a  stand  against 
the  invaders  ;  but  as  soon  as  battle  was  offered,  the  Iroquois  took  to  flight 
again.  The  French  found  good  store  of  maiie'  and  other  provimons  in 
their  cabins  and  hiding-places  near  by.  They  took  as  much  of  these  as 
they  could  conveniently  carry,  and  burnt  the  rest,  as  well  as  the  Indian 
dwellings. 

This  heavy  stroke  abated  the  confidence  of  a  barbaric  pec^de,  which 
had  been  long  victorious  over  all  others.  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  be- 
fore they  sent  envoys  to  Quebec,  to  sue  for  peace.  This  was  readily 
granted,  as  it  waa  for  the  interest  of  the  colonists  that  they  should  live 
on  amicable  terms  with  all  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  A  treaty  with 
the  Iroquois  was  signed  in  1666,  which,  subsisted  for  eighteen  years  ;* 
during  which  halcyon  time,  the  most  interesting  explorations  were  made 
in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

M.  de  Tracy  returned  to  France  in  1667,  after  putting  the  West  India 
Company  in  possession  of  its  reserved  rights.  On  his  arrival,  Colbert 
entered  into  a  conference  with  him  on  the  foasibility  of  a  project,  often 
proposed  at  court,  oî/rancising  the  aborigines  ;  that  is,  of  engaging  the 
missionaries  resident  among  them  to  impart  the  French  language  to  their 
children,  and  to  allure  the  parents  into  civilised  modes  of  living.  M. 
Talon,  who  had  been  charged  with  this  office,  made  some  attempts  to 

*  **  In  1666,  a  party  of  French  onder  Goarcelles,  marching  into  the  Iroqaoia 
coontrj,  lost  their  way,  and  arrived  in  the  greatest  distress  at  Schenectady, 
where  Oorlaer,  a  Dutchman  of  some  consideration,  had  founded  a  colony.  This 
man,  by  a  simple  artifice,  saved  them  from  the  Indians,  who  were  met  at  that 
village  in  sufficient  numbers  to  hare  destroyed  their  invaders.  He  gave  them 
refreshments,  and  sent  them  away.  This  circumstance  was  gratefully  remem« 
bered  by  Oourcelles  ;  and,  in  166  7,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  the  Fire 
Nations  and  the  French,  which  lasted  many  years."  Frost's  Hitt.  of  the  U. 
Statu,  p.  96,  edit.  1838.— B. 
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realise  what  was  desiderated,  but  without  suooess;  and  now  the  great 
minister,  at  the  recommendation  of  Be  Traoy,  on  whose  sagacity  he 
plaoed  great  reliance,  gaye  up  the  plan  as  ho{>elee8. 

Notwithstanding  the  reorganisation  of  the  soyereign  council,  wherein 
were  reinstalled  all  those  members  suspended  by  M.  de  Mésy  ;  despite 
the  restoration  of  Messrs.  de  Peuvret  and  Bourdon,  the  fbrmer  to  the 
office  of  procurator-general,  the  latter  to  that  of  chief  registrar  of  conn- 
cnl, — ^which  re-establishment  seemed  to  justify  the  Laval  party  in  its 
opposition  to  the  late  governor, — Colbert,  in  his  colonial  polity,  showed 
no  manifestation  of  allowing  the  clergy  to  resume  their  usurped  authority 
in  things  temporal  ;  and  acted,  uniformly,  in  obedience  to  the  counsels 
he  received  from  advisers  among  the  Canadian  laity,  so  &r  as  their  advice 
appeared  to  him  to  be  founded  on  a  due  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 

Acting  in  the  spirit  of  his  instructions,  M.  Talon  showed  much  respect 
for  the  clergy,  but  allowed  none  of  them  to  everstep  the  boundary  separa- 
ting ecclesiastical  from  secular  functions.  The  state  of  peace  the  colony 
now  enjoyed,  also  enabled  him  to  labor  uninterruptedly  at  improving  its 
condition.  He  wrote  to  the  minister,  that,  although  the  immigrants  to 
Canada  were  of  various  provinces  of  France,  and  of  diverse  character 
they  lived  together  in  perfect  concord.  He  asked  letters  of  nobility  for 
Messrs.  Oodefroi,  Denis,  Lemoine,  and  Amiot,  four  of  the  chief  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colony.  He  requested,  also,  that  more  colonists  should  be 
sent;  but  on  this  point  he  was  considered  too  exigent.  Colbert  replied 
to  him  personally,  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  thus  to  depopulate  the 
kingdom  ;  that  emigration  from  it  ought  to  be  gradual,  and  that  it  was 
not  fitting  to  send  more  people  from  the  old  country,  than  the  cleared 
parts  of  the  new  could  subsist.  Talon,  not  discouraged,  still  continued  to 
vaunt  the  benefits  which  France  might  derive  from  Canada  if  it  were 
properly  colonised.  He  intimated,  for  example,  that  New  France  might 
aid,  by  her  edible  produce,  in  victualling  the  Antilles,  and  come  ii^  aid 
of  these  islands  when  the  mother  country  might  not  be  able  to  help 
them  ;  that  these  Antilles,  as  well  as  France,  Canada  could  supply  with 
pitch,  resin,  flour,  pulse,  fish,  lumber,  and  oils.  But  to  do  this  efifeotu- 
ally,  it  was  needful,  he  urged,  to  procure  the  cession  of  New  York  terri- 
tory, in  order  to  have  the  control  of  a  second  outlet,  by  sea,  for  the 
produce  of  Canada. 

'*  In  proportion,''  said  he,  "  as  the  colonists  increase  in  number,  with 
warlike  and  hardy  ways  of  life  like  theirs,  they  will  ever  be  able  to  vin- 
dicate French  rights  in  Southern  America,  should  the  mother  country,  be 
instcaits;  and  the  colony  would  be  able  to  come  in  aid  all  the  more  easUy, 
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tlmragh  having  ships  of  its  own.  But  tids  is  not  «11,"  addod  the  intent 
daat:  ''If  comBMTœ and popds&m progress, New FnnoeiriUdr^ 
the  Old  every  oommodity  which  the  fermer  needs  and  Ihe  latter  produoes} 
wherdbj  the  oolonists'  wants  will  become  a  means  at  once  of  enriching 
the  royal  ezoheqoer,  and  securing  a  profitable  vent  for  the  sorphiS  mer- 
chandise of  Pronoh  indnstriak  and  traders.  Whereas  should  New  France 
not  be  prc^erly  supported,  the  country  will  lUl  into  the  hands,  or  be 
mastered  by  the  supremacy  of  the  English,  Dutdi,  or  Swedes.  And  to 
give  some  idea  what  a  loss  might  be  incurred,  commercially  speaking,  at 
the  present  time,"  M.  Talon  continued,  ''  through  a  Stop  being  put  to 
the  trade  between  the  metropolitan  kingdom  and  ite  chief  dependency,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that,  in  the  article  of  peltiy  alone^  the  Company 
sent  to  France,  last  year,  fturs  worth  550,000  firancs.  For  all  the  fore» 
going  reasons,  thereforo,  as  for  others  which  might  eedly  be  urged,  and 
on  account  of  added  desiderata  whose  urgency  the  fiituro  will  show,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  possession  of  Canada,  which  is  of  advantage  to  France 
even  now,  might  yet  be  made  of  inestimable  value  to  her." 

.  M.  Talon  had  his  attention  turned,  at  first  fortuitously,  to  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  country;  for,  after  landing  at  Oaspë,  he  disooverod  iron- 
stone in  that  locality*  Next  year  (1666)  he  sent  M.  de  k  Tesserie,  an 
engineer,  to  the  bay  of  St.  Paul,  to  make  geological  researohee  ;  who 
reported  that  he  had  found  abundance  of  iron-oro  theroabout,  with  some 
copper,  and  had  seen  promising  indications  of  silver.  When  the  inten* 
diuit  rotumed  to  France  in  1668,  he  persuaded  Colbert  to  have  those 
mineralogical  explorations  continued;  he  obtained  the  aid  of  another 
en^eer,  M.  de  la  Potardîèro,  who,  on  visiting  two  mines  discovered,  just 
beforo,  near  Three  Rivers,  declared  that  nowhero  could  better  iron  be 
found  than  there,  or  anywhere  in  greater  abundance.  The  iron  of  that 
locality,  still  largely  worked,  is  in  feet  superior  to  Swedish. 

M.  Talon  originated  or  fostered  many  species  of  industry;  he  tried 
novel  modes  of  culture;  opened  new  and  extended  old  relations  with 
France,  Madeira,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  worid  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  He  also  prompted  the  establishment  of  fisheries  in  the  St 
Lawrence  and  its  tributary  streams.  He  particularly  fostered  the  puisuit 
of  the  seal,  from  which  soon  accrued  oil  enough,  not  only  for  home 
consumption,  but  for  export  to  France  and  the  Antilles.  Between  these 
idands  and  Canada  he  encouraged  a  regular  traffic,  which  soon  became 
brisk;  the  exports  from  the  latter  being  chiefly  fish,  pulse,  lumber,  and 
staves.  Samples  of  logs,  cut  in  the  Canadian  forests  for  masting,  he 
cansed  to  be  sent  to  La  Rochelle  for  the  royal  navy-yahl.    But  as  fldieries 
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bk  Oe  Oaimfian  watsn  were  llie  most  Hkely  of  all  the  Idnds  of  eolonial 
industrial  enterpriae  to  become  importait,  lie  prqjeeted  the  formatioii  of 
m  eompany  to  cany  them  out  on  a  grand  aoale.  The  o3  of  the  porpoiae^ 
lie  niged,  was  of  great  utility  in  mannftctores;  and  it  ooold  be  had 
*iriih  small  pains,  and  at  Irttle  cost  by  the  colonists.* 

Besides  the  nsnal  kinds  of  grain  then  coltiTated,  he  enoonraged  the 
growth  of  hemp,  in  order  to  snpply  the  wants  of  Ihe  conntry  and  yield 
m  smrplns  fer  export  of  that  nsefbl  fibre.  A  tannery,  the  first  seen  in 
Qliébee,  was  sucoessflilly  established  daring  his  time.  In  fine,  under  his 
ereaiz?e  hand,  the  aspect  of  things  changed  fer  the  better  in  a  yery  few 
ifears.  Nothing,  in  the  form  of  a  material  amelioration,  was  too  niinute 
for  his  attention  ;  he  visited  enterprising  commercialists  and  artisans  in 
tteir  places  of  business,  and  invited  such  to  his  own  dwelling,  to  encourage 
and  help  them  upon  occasion.  By  the  year  1688,  about  1100  sail  of 
ahip^ng,  laden  with  every  spedes  of  merchandise,  anchored  in  the  road 
ef  Quebec  ;  a  much  greater  number,  relatively  to  the  respective  popula- 
tions of  that  time  and  the  present,  when  1200  vessels  frequent  the  port.f 
This  increase  of  trade  was  certûnly  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  personal 
esertions  of  the  intendant,  and  to  greater  commercial  liberty,  obtained 
through  his  intervention,  fer  the  colonists. 

As  immigration  progressed  but  slowly,  leave  was  obtained  for  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  fine  raiment  of  Carignan  to  remain,  and  settle 
in  the  province.  Titles  to  land  were  distributed  among  them;  with 
6000  livres  to  the  fermer,  12,000  fer  the  latter,  to  aid  them  in  cloaring 
their  lots.  Six  companies,  which  had  gone  to  France  with  M.  de  Tracy, 
returned  again  to  America.  The  officers,  who  were  mostly  noblesse, 
obtained  seigniories,  with  their  late  soldiers  for  vassals.  Mutual  regard, 
resulting  from  military  association,  is  usually  of  long  endurance.    Yete- 

*  At  that  time,  the  lower  and  middle  LaorentUii  waters  were  largely  fre* 
quented  bj  this  animal,  bat  in  oar  days,  the  greater  actirity  of  floating  trade, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  conitant  beating  and  churning  of  the  river  by  steamers, 
has  caosed  the  porpoise  to  disappear  from  the  rirer  borders,  and  made  it  scarce 
even  on  the  nethermost  shores  of  the  estuary. — B. 

t  In  forming  a  duly  balanced  estimate  of  past  and  present  trade,  the  great 
dUbrance  in  the  respective  tonnage  of  the  ressels  employed  forms,  however,  a 
ehief  item  hi  the  aceonat.  As  navigation  extended  and  improred,  ships  ever 
became  larger.  The  caraveU  of  Oolumbas  and  the  naeirti  of  Oartier  were  what 
Bngllsh  sailors  would  call  mere  '  cock-boats,'  and  French  trading-vessels,  daring 
the  17th  century,  were  not  larger  than  British  river  craft  in  our  day.  Even 
thirty  years  ago,  there  was  not  one  vessel,  in  the  whole  French  commercial 
marine,  of  as  many  as  700  tons  burden  I-*Xa  Patne.^*& 
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rans  surviving  the  oampaigns  of  Torenne,  naturally  ohose  to  sliare  an 
undivided  destiny  attending  a  new  career  in  their  adopted  oountiy. 

The  Carignan  raiment*  forihed  part  of  a  oorps  of  4000  Fiench 
infantry,  under  Counts  de  Coligni  and  de  la  Feuillade,  sent  as  auxiliaries 
to  Leopold  I,  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  a  wa^  he  waged  against  the 
Turks  in  1664.  They  bore  the  brunt  of  the  day  in  the  decisive  victory 
of  St.  Gbthard,  where  the  celebrated  Montecuculi,  as  generalissimo  of, the 
Imperial  army,  signally  defeated  Ahmed  Kouprouli,  the  almost  as  famous 
Turkish  grand-vizier  of  that  time.  This  raiment  had  been  engaged,  on 
the  royal  side,  in  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde,  under  the  orders  of  Marshal 
Turenne.  There  were  several  protestants  in  its  ranks;  but  Captain 
Berthier,  one  of  these,  with  fifteen  more,  became  catholics  in  1695. 

Towards  the  close  of  1668,  M.  Talon  asked  leave  to  give  up  his  inten- 
dantship,  on  the  plea  of  failing  health.  Perhaps  differences  of  opinion 
between  him  and  the  governor  may  have  hastened  that  step  ;  and,  as 
appears  from  the  letter  he  sent  to  France  demanding  his  recall,  he  found 
himself  in  a  false  position  relative  to  the  clergy  of  the  colony  :  ''  If  I 
had  continued  to  put  them,'*  he  said,  '^  on  the  same  ifooting  as  I  found 
them,  I  should  have  had  less  vexation,  and  more  approbation.''  M.  de 
Courcelles,  whose  glory  it  was  to  govern  Canada  at  one  of  the  most 
interesting  periods  of  its  history,  had  great  administrative  talents,  but  he 
was  rather  inert  occasionally:  while  the  intendant  both  conceived  and 
acted  promptly  ;  yet,  tempted  to  do  what  was  of  public  urgency  without 
waiting  for  the  tardy  concurrence  of  the  governor,  unbrage  was  taken.  M. 
de  Courcelles  also  expressed  his  disapprobation  at  the  politic  complaisances 
of  the  intendant  for  the  clergy.  Probably  Courcelles  had  complained  at 
court  of  the  former  :  for  in  1668,  the  minister  wrote  to  M.  Talon  to 
deport  himself  gently  to  all,  to  subdue  his  temper,  and  not  to  censure 
publicly  the  bbhop  and  the  Jesuits  ;  but  rather  to  complain  confidentially 
to  him  if  they  were  in  aught  to  blame,  so  that  their  superiors  might  be 
asked  to  bring  them  to  order. 

M.  de  Bouteroue  was  appointed  to'succeed  M.  Talon.  M.  de  Ressan, 
Tracy's  secretary,  applied  for  the  charge;  but  the  animosity  he  manifested 
against  the  bishop  and  the  Jesuits,  made  the  king  refrise  his  request. 
"  What  is  needed,"  said  Ijie  minister,  ''  is  to  allay  heats  rather  than  to 
excite  them,  and  such  is  not  to  be  expected  of  M.  de  Bessan." 

The  nominee  was  a  learned,  polite,  and  engaging  person,  but  certainly 

*  This  regiment  probably  owed  its  name  to  a  prince  of  the  sorereign  duchy 
of  Savoy,  in  the  French  service.  Prince  of  Carigrumo  is  still  the  title  of  the 
heirs-apparent  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia.— J. 
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not  more  lo  tlian  bis  able  pfedeoesKr.  He  wis  espeoiallj  diaiged  to 
advise  the  bishop  and  the  oonftsson  to  moderate  tbeir  great  severity,  and 
to  kBsp  up  good  feeling  among  Hie  elergy.  It  mi^t  be  supposed  Uiat  all 
these  reeommendations  were  in^ired  by  the  memorial  which  M.  Talon 
sent  to  Qoart  the  year  before.  The  king  could  have  wished  to  keep  the 
latter  two  <nr  three  years  longer  in  Canada;  thinking  that,  under  his 
intondaiMiy,  its  population  mi^t  have  doubled  or  tripled  in  number. 

In  1670,  it  was  seen,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Five  Nations  strove 
to  employ  the  Ottawa  tribes  to  procure  peltiy  for  them,  in  view  of 
levelling  it  to  the  En^Uh  in  the  province  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
taken  from  the  Dutoh  six  years  before.  This  country  was  first  explored 
m  1609,  by  Hans  Hudson,  who  ascended  the  river  which  still  bears  his 
name.  The  Dutch  began  tooolonise  the  territory  in  1614.  Fort  Orange, 
near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Albany,  was  erected  by  them. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Swedes  settled  in  a  region  to  the  westward, 
afterwards  named  Pennsylvania,  from  its  English  re-founder,  a  famous 
quaker.  The  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlers  were  in  amity  with  the  English 
01  North  America  till  the  year  1654  ;  when  their  several  establishments 
beginning  to  touch  each  other,  troubles  soon  followed.  The  English, 
who  had  long  coveted  the  New  Netherlands'  torritoiy,  sent  thither  com- 
missaries and  an  armed  force,  and  superseded  the  Dutoh  authorities 
almost  without  resbtance.  The  colonists,  desirous  of  a  peaceful  life  on 
any  terms,  mostly  remained  under  their  new  masters;  who  thus  gained 
a  well-conditioned  colony,  at  small  cost.  They  re-christened  it  New 
York,  for  reasons  already  given  ;  that  name  applying  both  to  the  province 
and  to  the  diief  place  in  it,  previously  called  New  Amsterdam,  but  even 
then,  as  now,  the  most  important  city  in  all  respects  of  the  Americas. 
When  terms  of  pacification  next  took  place  between  the  English  and  the 
Duteh,  the  latter  resigned  rights  over  the  late  New  Netherlands,  and 
aooepted,  in  exchange,  the  colony  of  Surinam  in  Dutoh  Guiana.  It 
was  this  seizure  and  following  cession  which  made  the  English  our  near 
neighbors  towards  the  valley  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

Reverting  to  the  trading  manœuvres  of  the  Iroquois,  M.  de  Courcelles, 
who  had  vigilantly  noted  their  operations,  determined  to  put  a  stop  to 
them.  In  effect,  had  he  allowed  the  tribes  of  the  Laurentian  valley  to 
take  their  peltiy  to  any  other  market  than  the  accustomed  one,  Cana- 
dian commerce,  the  peltry  traffic  being  its  chief  branch,  would  have 
been  all  but  ruined;  and,  yet  worse,  the  alliances  with  the  Indians, 
founded  chiefly  in  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two  contracting  parties, 
would  have  been  imperilled,  if  not  quite  broken  up.    There  was  no 
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time  to  lose:  he  set  ont  fbr  the  Iroqnois  eomitry,  braving  the  rapids 
betw^n  Montreal  an3  lake  Ontario  ;  thns  showing,  by  his  high  exam|^ 
that  the  npper  conntiy  was  attainable  by  the  great  waterway,  whether 
with  trading  or  warlike  intents.  His  mission  was  otherwise  snooessfol  : 
bnt  the  fatigues  he  endured  so  seriously  a£fected  his  health,  that  he  was 
fain  to  ask  leave  to  demit  his  ftmctions  for  a  time  ;  in  .order,  as  he  said, 
to  recruit  his  bodily  forces  sufficiently  in  the  motherland,  '^  to  enable  him 
to  die  usefully  in  the  service  of  king  and  countiy,  as  all  his  brothers  had 
already  done."    He  did  not  reach  France,  howeter,  till  the  year  1672. 

The  sojourn  of  M.  Talon  in  France  was  not  barren  in  beneficial  results 
for  the  colonists,  as  he  had  considerable  trading  relations  with  Canada, 
and  was  able  to  exert  his  influence  with  the  court,  which  was  great^  in 
their  favor  ;  especially  in  urging  an  extended  immigration.*  The  Idng 
warranted  him  to  send  out  500  families.  The  RecoUets,  at  his  instance, 
were  allowed  to  return,  and  to  resume  possession  of  the  property  they 
possessed  in  the  colony  before  they  were  expelled  ûrom  it.  M.  Talon, 
whose  continued  service  as  intendant  was  deemed  indispensable,  was 
induced  to  resume  that  office  ;  Colbert  writing  to  the  governor,  to  smooth 
the  way  to  his  resumption  of  its  duties,  that  Talon  had  not  been  in 
reality  so  submissive  to  the  clergy  as  was  believed.  He  sailed  for  Quebec, 
in  1669,  with  an  armament  equipped  at  a  cost  of  200,000  livres.  There 
were  embarked,  at  the  same  time,  nearly  700  emigrants,  among  whom 
were  300  soldiers,  and  fully  30  officers  and  gentlemen.  The  vessels 
containing  the  emigrants  reached  their  destination  in  safety,  though 
scatteredly  ;  while  that  in  which  was  M.  Talon,  after  beating  about  three 
months  in  mid-ocean,  was  driven  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  and  wrecked,* 
so  that  he  could  not  resume  his  voyage  till  the  following  year. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  selection  of  emigrants  for  Canada  had  been  made 
with  scrupulous  care,  that  country  having  been  r^arded  as  a  field  fbr 

*  Abridged  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  roll  of  families  (censas)  of  the 
colony,  taken  from  the  *'  Official  Oorrespondence  of  Paris,"  toI.  I,  p.  134  :<— 

Notre  •  Dame  -  des  -  Anges, 

river  St.  Charles,     .    .  '.  118 

Côte  de  Lauzon,    .    .    :    .    .  6 

Montreal,      .......  684 

Three  Rivers, 461 

aiii 


Quebec, 665 

Beaupré, 678 

Beauport, 172 

He  d'Orléans, 471 

Saint- Jean,  Saint-François,  f  .  .^ 

Saint-Michel.  J  ^^^ 

Sillery, 217 

—of  whom  1844  males  fit  to  bear  arms 
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BiiflrioiiiiylalKmi^rfttliertlian  a  colony.^  Bnt  this  system,  which  deprifed 
the  ocmntry  of  many  who  would  have  become  inhabitants,  was  ill  judged; 
as  experience  has  shown  that  the  morals  of  immigrants  improve  with 
timr  worldly  oiicomstances,  for  extreme  poverty  is  as  unfavorable  to 
Tirtue  as  great  luxury.  It  was  therefore  thought  fitting  to  be  less  parti- 
eular  in  testing  the  antecedents  of  those  who  came  forward  in  numbers 
<m  the  present  occasion;  but  Colbert,  still  fearing  that  France  might 
thus  be  deprived  of  too  many  of  its  people,  stepped  in,  and  said  that 
emigration  might  be  constant  in  future,  but  must  be  gradual  He 
leoommended  also  to  the  governor,  to  encourage  the  people  to  till  the 
land,  and  yet  more  to  engage  in  oceanic  trade  and  deep-sea  fishings,  and 
manufactures  ;  ''  the  king  being  desirous,"  added  he,  ''  tiiat  you  will  use 
aH  the  means  in  your  power,  to  engage  the  colonists  to  continue  to  build 
nessds  and  transport  their  produce  to  the  French  Antilles." 

About  this  time,  the  peace  subsisting  between  the  colony  and  the  abo- 
figines  was  jeoparded  through  the  villiuiy  of  some  French  pillagers,  who 
killed  an  Iroquois  chief  and  six  of  his  people  in  order  to  obtain  their 
peltry  without  payment  When  news  of  this  foul  act  reached  the  cantons, 
the  Iroquois  were  naturally  wroth,  and  threatened  sanguniary  reprisals. 
To  ward  off  the  imminent  danger,  M.  de  Courcelles  started  at  once  for 
Montreal  On  his  arrival,  luckily  finding  some  men  of  thé  injured  tribe 
there  assembled,  he  made  an  earnest  address  to  them,  showing  how  impor- 
tant it  was  that  they  should  stand  well  with  the  French  :  then  calling 
forward  three  of  the  murderers,  who  had  been  taken,  he  caused  them  to 
be  felled  in  presence  of  the  Indians  ;  assuring  the  latter,  that,  if  others 
of  the  party  were  caught,  they  should  be  dealt  with  in  like  summary 
manner.    Presents  were  afterwards  given  to  the  savages,  to  compensate 

*  For  example  :  a  female,  of  debauched  life,  having  bj  chance  come  to  Can- 
ada, was  immediately  sent  back  to  France.  And,  in  further  proof,  here  is  a 
citation  from  the  Notes  of  M.  Ferland  : — "  In  suppoit  of  the  testimony  rendered 
as  to  the  pnre  morals  of  our  ancestors,  let  me  adduce  evidence  from  a  record 
not  likely  to  flatter  ;  namely,  the  register-book  of  all  the  christenings  which 
took  place  in  the  Quebec  jurisdiction,  to  the  year  1672.  Of  674  infants  who 
were  baptised,  from  1621  to  1660  inclusirely,  only  one  was  of  illegitimate  birth. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  that,  during  much  of  this  time,  erery  child  born  of  French 
parents  in  the  entire  colony  was  christened  at  Quebec.  Between  1661  and  1690^ 
only  one  entry  appears  of  a  child  of  unknown  parentage. 

**  Insomuch  that,  during  a  space  of  sixty-nine  years,  amidst  a  population 
composed  of  soldiers,  mariners,  travelling  traders,  and  new  colonists  of  erery 
kind,  two  children  only  were  born  out  of  wedlock,  these  returns  practically 
belie  the  calumnies  of  La  Hontan,  and  other  adventuren  of  the  like  stamp." 
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tliem  fiir  the  peltfj  tlidr  oonntrymen  had  been  robbed  of.    This  pnmpt 
réparation  had  the  deored  eflbot 

The  govemor  had  other  affiira,  atthia  time,  to  regulate  with  the 
friendly  tribee;  his  invariable  policy  being  to  keep  them  at  peaoe  with  each 
other  as  well  as  with  the  ooloniats.  Then  he  persoaded  the  Iroqoois  and 
Ottaonais,  who  were  used  to  make  hostile  reward  on  each  other's  territaries, 
to  Uye  in  harmony  ;  he  also  pacified  the  Tsonnonthooans  and  the  Ponteo^ 
natamis,  who,  in  the  year  1671,  were  on  the  point  of  going  to  war.  Much 
of  his  time  was  usefolly  i^nt  in  a  similar  way,  so  long  as  his  adminis- 
tration lasted.  Those  among  the  Iroquois  who  had  been  christened  by 
the  missionaries,  and  attended  thmr  ministrations,  being  exposed  to 
annoyance  from  their  pagan  neighb(Mrs,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  settle 
among  the  colonists;  and  this  was  granted  all  the  more  readily  as  it  was 
.thought,  that,  in  time,  these  converts  would  become  valuable  auxiliaries 
in  future  wars  against  their  idoUtrous  compatriots.  They  were  located, 
first,  at  La  Prairie  de  la  Magdaldne,  but  afterwards  trani^xnrted  to  Sault 
St.  Louis,  where  some  few  of  their  descendants  may  still  be  found. 

The  times  were  indeed  propitious  for  exerting  a  salutary  infiuence 
over  the  native  populations.  The  prevalence  of  small-^x,  of  a  virulent 
t^pe  was  decimating  their  hordes,  and  bending  their  stem  natures  more 
readily  to  the  will  of  those  who  wished  to  curb  their  predatory  and  war- 
like propensities.  In  that  season  of  mortality  and  mourning  for  them, 
the  year  1670,  the  above  destructive  malady  annihilated  entire  tribes^  in 
the  northern  r^ons  of  the  Canadian  wilderness.  The  Attikamègues^  as 
a  nation,  ceased  to  exist.  Tadousac,  thitherto  regularly  frequented,  as  a 
seat  of  traffic  in  peltry,  by  from  1000"  to  1200  natives,  was  for  a  time 
almost  entirely  deserted.  Nor  did  the  ravages  of  this  plague  among  the 
aborigines  soon  cease.  Some  years  afterwads,  small-pox  broke  out  in  the 
horde  of  Sillery,  and  ended  mortally  for  most,  if  not  all  its  people.  Fif- 
teen hundred  persons,  says  Charlevois,  were  smitten  upon  this  occasion  ; 
"  and  not  one  of  all, these  savages,''  he  adds  (exaggeratingly,  of  course), 
'^  escaped  death  therefrom." 

M.  Talon  diligentiy  strove,  the  while,  to  realise  a  project  he  had  formed 
ever  since  he  had  become  intendant  of  the  cobny,  and  to  which  we  have 
made  incidental  allusion  already, — ^to  bring  the  as  yet  imperfectiy  known 
regions  of  the  farther  west  under  the  supremacy  of  France  ;  with  an 
after  intent  of  extending  French  influence  to  the  whole  intermediate 
expanse  <^  the  North  American  continent  The  very  conception  of 
so  great  an  enterprise,  whether  feasible  or  not^  testiSed  the  patriotim 
of  an  aspiring  mind.    Louis  XIV,  to  whom  Talon  coomunicaled  his 
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îà&ÊB  on  the  saljeofc  when  last  in  Fnmoe,  Uftened  to  them  with  mnoh 
intfliQBt;  and,  as  a  preliminary  atep,  he  oflbred  a  handsome  reward  to  the 
adyentuer  who  ahonld  fSist  trayerse  the  oontinent  and  reach  the  north- 
eastern seaboard  of  the  Paeifio.  TakiDg  the  welcome  hint,  M.  Talon, 
whÈén  ha  letnmed  to  Qnebeo,  engaged  La  Salle  to  follow  a  southern  Une 
in  the  lake  country,  and  M.  de  St.  Lusson  to  take  a  north-westerly  route 
of  eQq>hNration,  in  hopes  <^  attaining  the  desired  end. 

We  httfc  stated  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  the  various  tribes  of  the 
great  Algonquin  &mily  of  aborigines  occupied,  along  with  the  Hurons, 
a  large  part  of  the  continent  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  both  these 
races  were  partial  to  the  FrencL  This  friencUy  feeling,  in  âu)t,  was 
invabsable  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  opposite  dii^)06itions  of  other  native 
races,  and  had  been  the  efficient  if  not  immediate  means  of  maintaining 
the  existing  tranquillity  enforced  upon  the  latter.  Talon,  therefore,  pro- 
fiting by  the  favorable  dispositions  of  the  Hurons  and  the  Algonquins, 
invited  their  chiefis  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Louis  XIY,  and 
bring  their  people  under  the  protection  of  his  colonial  subjects.  The 
missionaries  who  already  labored  among  them,  and  some  of  whom  had 
gone  iiur  into  the  wilderness,  were  adjured  to  lend  their  aid  in  obtaining 
aceqytance  for  this  invitation.  But  a  secular  intermediator,  of  skill  and  tact, 
was  wanted  to  open  the  DCgociation  with  the  native  ohie&,  to  bring  about  a 
soie  reaUiation  of  the  project  Such  a  party  was  found  in  Nicholas 
Perrot,  a  teavdling  merchant  in  the  western  regions;  who  was  withal  a 
man  weD  skilled  in  the  native  tongues,  and  personally  acceptable  to  the 
natives  themselves.  Provided  with  credentials  fVom  the  authorities,  Perrot 
set  forth,  with  the  general  direction  to  make  as  for  and  as  complete  an 
exploration  of  the  regions  of  the  further  west  as  he  possibly  could. 
Accordingly,  he  traversed  a  number  of  extensive  countries,  vinUng  many 
native  hordes;  but  found  it  impractioable  to  advance  in  the  desiderated 
direction,  further  than  Chicago,  at  the  western  side  and  towards  the 
lower  end  of  lake  Michigan.  Here  he  was  received,  among  the  Miâmis,  as 
the  honored  envoy  of  a  great  king.  On  his  homeward  route,  he  invited 
the  heads  of  tribes  he  foil  in  with,  to  send  deputies,  in  spring  following, 
to  Sanlt  Sainte  Marie,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Superior, — the  usual  place  for 
general  assemblings  of  the  aborigines  of  the  countries  around  Ihe  great 
lakes, — whither  envo/s  would  be  sent  from  the  colony  to  treat  of  matters 
of  importance  then  to  be  submitted  for  their  consideration.  A  rendez- 
vous was  promised,  by  all  those  to  whom  it  was  proposed.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  late  in  May,  1671,  that  M.  de  St.  Lusson,  charged  with  fiill 
powers  from  the  king,  was  able  to  keep  the  appointment  thus  made.    On 
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hifl  anrÎTal,  he  found,  waiting  to  meet  faim,  Ûie  depated  chieft  of  a  great 
nomber  of  tribes  horn  the  regions  above-noted.  Father  Alloues  made 
a  speech  to  them  in  Algonquin,  exfdanatory  of  the  good  intentions  of 
the  French  towards  the  natiyos.  He  adjured  the  representatives  of  the 
tribes  then  present,  to  put  their  people  under  the  august  protection  of 
''  the  great  monaroh,"  whose  glory  and  magnificence  the  father  enlarged 
upon  in  a  figurative  style  most  likely  to  captivate  the  Indians,  it  being 
modelled  on  their  own  vein  of  oratory.  When  the  harangue  was  fimsh- 
ed,  all  the  chieft,  thus  addressed,  exclaimed  that  they  would  havo  no 
other  fiither  than  the  great  Ononthio  (soverdgn)  of  France.  Whereupon 
Perrot  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  therein  set  up  a  cross,  bearing  the 
royal  arms  ;  as  a  token  that  M.  de  St.  Lusscm,  in  His  Majesty's  name, 
claimed  possession  of  the  territory,  and  took  the  people  in  it  under  his 
master's  special  protection.  A  formal  declaration,  also,  was  made  to  the 
.same  effect,  amidst  detonations  of  fire-arms,  and  the  acclamations  of  a 
crowd  [little  consmous  <^  the  true  nature  of  what  ^y  were  thus,  impli- 
edly, consenting  to]. 

Talon,  enco^iraged  by  the  success  of  his  project  so  far,  despatched  agents 
to  make  further  explorations,  up  to  the  last  moment  of  his  stay  in  Cana- 
da. He  sent  the  Jesuit  Charles  Albanel,  with  La  Couture  and  M.  de 
St  Simon,  a  Canadian  gentleman,  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Twritory,  over* 
land,  to  open  a  traffic  with  the  natives  :  as  also  to  inquire  whether  thQ 
erews  of  a  few  trading  vessels  could  winter  in  its  land-looked  seas  ;  in  view 
of  establishing  an  entrepot  which  might  at  a  future  time  furnish  provi- 
sions for  ships  passing  that  way  in  search  of  a  North- West  passage  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  savages  had  reported  that  there  was  a  great  flood, 
which  they  called  the  Mississippi,  to  the  far  west  of  Canada.  M.  Talon 
asked  for  further  information  on  this  point.  He  pointed  out  M.  Joliet 
of  Quebec,  and  the  Jesuit  Marquette,  as  fit  persons  to  proceed  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  natives  :  but  we  shall  defer  our  notices  of  this 
mission  till  we  arrive  at  the  next  chapter. 

We  mentioned  before,  that  M.  de  Couroelles  had,  previously  to  the 
foregoing  events,  demanded  his'  recall.  It  was  at  last  granted.  The  king 
chose,  to  succeed  him,  Louis  de  Buade,  Count  de  Frontenac  ;  who  arrived 
in  Canada  A.  D.  1672,  with  a  reputation  for  talent  and  energy,  which 
made  M.  Talon  think  his  own  post  as  intendant  would  become  a  sinecure, 
or,  worse  stiU,  a  contentious  charge.  He  too,  therefore,  demanded  letters 
of  recal. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  M.  de  Couroelles  was  a  convention  with  the 
Iroquois,  for  their  assent  to  the  formation  of  a  settlement  at  Cataraqui 
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(bow  Eong^ton),  whither  he  repaired  himself.  Having  aisembled  the 
ohie&  of  the  locality,  he  addreiBçd  them  ia  a  difloourse,  in  which,  diagnis- 
ing  the  true  motife,  he  said  he  meant  to  erect  a  depot  with  defences  for 
promoting  the  secority  and  good  order  of  the  pdtiy  traffic.  The  Indians, 
either  deceived  by  these  assorances,  or  thinking  that  they  conid  ezpd  the 
Freoch  at  any  time,  made  little  or  no  objection  to  the  proposal  ;  and  the 
governor,  fearing  perhaps  lest  they  should  change  their  mind,  hastened  to 
order  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Cataraqui  with 
the  St  Lawrence.  The  departure  of  the  governor,  accompanied  as  it 
was  by  the  retirement  of  M.  Talon,  was  really  a  regrettable  event  for  the 
eoantiy.  The  qualities  of  the  former,  though  not  so  brilliant  as  those  of 
his  successor,  were  perhaps  of  a  more  solid  nature  :  his  experience  had 
been  eztemûve;  being  a  man  of  a  decided  character,  he  was  firm  in  his 
determinations,  yet  prudent  in  carrying  them  out  ;  he  had,  above  all,  a 
quality  precious  in  an  administrator,  a  forecast  of  coming  difficulties,  and 
a  rare  talent  in  avoiding  or  evading  them.  Thus  while,  on  one  hand, 
keeping  a  firm  but  unchafing  curb  on  the  pretensions  of  thi  clergy,  he 
managed  to  secure  the  support  of  the  missionaries  to  his  government, — a 
reverend  body  to  which  the  colony  in  every  stage  of  its  progress  owed  so 
Biuoh  as  gaining  respect  for  the  French  name,  and  often  securing  national 
advantages  to  all  who  bore  it;  while  in  managing  the  savage  races,  M.  de 
Oourcelles  showed  a  superior  dexterity,  remembered  afterwards  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  some  of  his  successors.  Oreat  credit  was  due  to  him  on 
account  of  his  forbearance  for  the  manifestations  of  a  petulant  spirit  of 
aelfreliance  in  his  intendant  :  the  governor  seemed  instinctively  to  know 
that  what  Colbert  was  for  Louis  XIY ,  Talon  was,  in  a  lower  sphere,  vis . 
the  right  hand  of  the  Monarch's  colonial  representative,  and  a  like  illus- 
tration of  the  Oourcelles'  viceroyalty. 

The  regrets  for  the  loss  of  two  chief  functionaries,  one  of  them  of  rare 
ability,  and  both  eminently  patriotic,  had  been  more  poignant  but  for  the 
fond  reliance  the  colonists  had,  that  the  new  governor  would  be  able  to 
exert  his  influence  with  the  king  in  their  favor  at  least  as  much  as  his 
predecessor  had  done.  M.  de  Frontenac  was  grandson  to  one  of  the 
knightly  paladins  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  had  gained  great  distinction 
in  the  wars  of  the  League.  Entering  the  military  service,  after  passing 
the  lower  grades,  he  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  armies 
ef  France.*     He  was  shrewd,  accomplished,  fertile  in  mental  resources, 

*  De  Froatenao  served  at  first  under  Maarice  Prince  of  Orange.  He  after- 
wards had  military  experience  in  Qermany  and  other  Earopean  countries.  He 
was  entrusted  hj  Ferdinand  with  the  command  of  a  force  sent  to  the  relief  of 
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and  bad  an  ambitions  mind.  In  manners  be  was  milter  bangbty,  ei^ 
cially  to  those  persons  neaivst  to  bim  in  rank  or  importonoe  ;  wbile  b» 
babitnal  oondesoension  was  remarkable^  and  remarked  to  bis  advantage 
also,  for  those  who  oould  not  eompete  mik  bim  in  any  way.  [Sore  eri- 
denoes,  these,  of  a  really  prond  disposition.]  Brer  jeidons  of  bis  pawefi 
bis  tendencies  were  despotic.  He  had  reoeiTed  amjJe  instmetions,  befinre 
bis  departore,  for  bis  goidaneein  offioe.  As  a  general  role,  be  was  Gree- 
ted to  aim  at  the  aggrandisemmt  of  Canada  in  all  respeets  ;  be  was  to 
protect  its  people  in  every  way,  and,  in  order  to  add  to  their  nnmbera,— 
f(v  large  emigration,  as  we  Imve  seen,  was  not  approved  of, — be  was  to 
stimulate  ealrly  marriages.  He  was  to  foster  agricnltnie  and  plant-= 
ing,  the  raising  ci  live  stock,  the  fisheries,  riiip-bnilding,  trade  with 
the  French  AntiUes,  &c.  He  was  ordered,  filrtber,  to  take  early 
measures  for  constmctlng  a  bi^way  between  Canada  and  Acadia. 
So  fiur  as  to  seonhur  matters.  In  dealing  with  the  spiritnal  depart* 
ment  of  his  functions,  he  was  direoted  to  Wanoe  adroitly  the 
pretensions  of  the  Jesuits  to  consideration,— apt  to  be  exorbitant,  it  was 
insinuated  if  not  plainly  intimated, — so  as  to  incline  the  beam  in  ikvor 
of  the  Seminarists  and  Recollets  ;  the  latter  ecclesiastics  being  less  depen- 
dent on  the  royal  power  for  protection.  Finally,  the  new  governor-genera) 
was  solemnly  admonished,  in  the  accustomed  verbal  form,  to  administer 
justice  to  all  with  the  strictest  impartiality. 

On  his  arrival  at  Quebec,  the  Count  seemed  to  have  been  mueh  strudc 
with  its  commanding  site  and  interesting  environage.  He  thus  wrote  to 
the  minister  upon  this  head:  "  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  so  fair  or  bo 
grand  as  the  site  of  Quebec.  That  city  could  not  have  been  better  placed 
had  it  been  purposely  founded  as  the  expected  capital  of  a  great  empire.'' 
Upon  assuming  the  reins  of  power,  he  chose  to  take  his  seat  at  the  sover- 
eign council  board,  as  president,  in  an  unusual  way  :  opening  the  first 
day's  proceedings  with  an  oration  vaunting  the  latest  fbats  of  arms 
aclhieved  by  the  forces  of  the  great  monarch,  his  master,  on  land  and  sea, 
against  the  Dutch  ;  his  humbling  the  House  of  Austria  at  its  climax  of 
greatness  and  highest  elevation,  Ac.     The  discourse  finished,  all  the  eoun- 

Oandia,  inraded  by  the  TorkB.  Fimeral  OtoHm  du  Gmlt  de  Fronttnae^  pro- 
nonnoed  on  the  16th  Deeember,  1698,  by  H.  Olivier  Goyer,  ReooUet  Friar,  MS. 
in  the  library  of  Quebec  Seminary.  [The  grade  of  maréchal  de»  eampsj  assigned 
to  de  Frontenac,  has  been  Englished  as  abore,  as  the  nearest  eqairalent  grade 
in  the  British  service.  A  maréchal  dé  JPhmct,  as  then  used  in  the  royal  or  since 
under  the  imperial  régime»^  is  and  was  a  much  snperior  nulitary  grade,  being 
now,  in  fact,  the  highest  of  all  French  distinctions.]—^. 
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Mm  Md  up  their  x^bt  luoids  mioeesnTely,  and  eacb  took  the  oath  to 
nrre  with  tde%.« 

Somewliat  hter,  the  Oovnt  held  aa  anembly  of  what  might  be  called 
the  members  of  the  States  of  Canada,  or  the  sereral  orders  of  men  in  the 
eommimity;  his  aim  in  this  being,  as  he  said,  to  give  a  fbrm  to  it  whieh 
it  had  never  had  before.  The  conTooation  took  plaoe  in  the  Jesnits* 
chapel,  asnd  was  attended  bj  clergymen,  noMesse,  lawyers,  and  ehiefe  of 
the  oommonalty.    Thoee  present  he  cansed  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity 

*  M.  Gameaii,  in- his  text,  giTsi  the  ComiVi  bombastic  and  serrile  harangiMi 
sseadnglj  in  foil,  as  he  fonnd  it  in  the  council  record  of  the  inaagnzationi 
September  17,  1672.  After  enlarging  npcn  the  aggressiona  of  the  king  on 
ndghboring  nations,  he  obserred  :  ''All  these  prodigies,  scarcely  erer  equalled, 
OQght  to  increase  the  love  and  yeneration  which  we  must  needs  hare  for  that 
incomparable  monarch,  who,  we  see,  is  so  yisibly  the  fayorite  of  Heayen,  and 
ccfastrain  ns  to  giye  more  and  greater  prooft  of  onr  deyotedness  and  fidelity  to 
hiBi.''  Taking  his  cne  from  the  minister's  directions  abont  his  judicial  ''  integ- 
ritj,"  the  haranguer  made  the  following  moral  reflection,  certainly  ont  of  place 
in  a  laudation  of  ''  prodigies''  of  the  politically  profligate,  if  moat  "  glorious" 
part  of  the  reign  of  Louis.  His  yiceroy  thus  proceeded  :  "  It  is  upon  justice 
that  the  best  ordered  states  are  based  ;  and  communities  which  are  in  a  nascent 
state,  haye  yet  more  need  that  their  functionaries  should  obserye  its  conditions 
with  exactitude  and  promptness. 

Let  M.  Dulaure  tell  us  what  followed  the  prodigies  which  M.  de  Frontenac  so 
iateasely  admired  :  "  The  passion  for  military  glory  of  Louis  XIY  prompted 
him  to  make  some  conquests,  and  tliese  conquests  raised  all  Burope  against  him. 
This  king  lighted  a  yast  conflagration,  the  extent  of  which  he  had  not  foreseen, 
and  the  deyouring  progress  of  which  he  could  not  arrest.  He  continued  from 
necessity  a  struggle  which  he  had  begun  from  pride.  Battlings  were  incessant 
at  eyery  point  of  the  frontiers  ;  on  land  and  sea,  the  French  were  eyerywhere 
engaged  in  war."  Men  and  money  at  length  were  not  to  be  had,  and  the  yain- 
glorioos  king  ^^  &in  to  make  peace  on  such  terms  as  his  injured  and  insulted 
neighbors  were  willing  to  grant.  The  reign  of  Louis  XIY  was  of  a  tripartite 
character.  The  first  was  signalized  by  the  nation-disgracing  Intrigues  and  war 
of  the  Fronde.  The  second,  that  of  the  king's  yirile  years,  says  M.  Dulaure, 
"was  signalized  by  continual  banquetings^  spectacles,  masques,  ballets,  carou- 
sals, great  hunting  parties,  &c.  To  these  succeeded  castle  and  palace  building, 
with  sumptuous  gardens,  all  constructed  and  laid  out  at  enormous  expense, 
wars  yet  more  costly,  triumphal  memorials,  yenal  incenslngs  of  his  own  deeds, 
aeecnnpanied  by  scandalous  relations,  &c.  The  third  epoch  was  characterised 
by  national  reyerses,  famines,  and  other  public  ills,  with  persecution  of  relig- 
ionists. At  court  reigned  insupportable  ennui,  resulting  from  the  royal  jaded 
appetite  and  uncultiyated  mind,  bodily  impotence,  all  accompanied  by  abject 
submission  to  Jesuit  confessors."— JBu/otre  Phyrique,  CivUe  et  MoraU  de  Pari»^ 
Période  Xm.    Par  J.-A,  Dulaure.— B. 
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liniied  &^rarable  dispoiitiona  of  the  natme,  whom  be  had  tlie  art  of 
attaddng  bj  bis  poUiy,  be  decided  to  signaliae  tbe  oomineDoeiiieiit  of  bia 
adminiatratiaii,  followliig  tbe  exampb  of  bis  seyeral  preoeding  governors, 
by  a  series  of  ordinanoes,  wbicb  were  ealled  '^mles  of  pdioe"  sfanpfy, 
but  were  measnies  of  extended  admimstratÎTe  operation.  Ignoring,  for 
the  lime,  the  spirit  of  fi)rwaided  d^nrecaiions,  from  bi^  qnarters,  of 
any  moremeni,  even  the  dightest,  towards  the  establishmmt  of  popolar 
or  mnnioipal  firanebises  in  the  ookmy,  be  had  the  hardihood  todeoree,  in 
one  of  those  ordinanees,  that  ibree  aldermen  sbonld  be  eleoted  to  offioe 
by  a  phurality  of  votes  of  ibe  inhabitants,  to  exercise  tbe  Amotions  of  polioe 
magistrates  in  Qnebeo  and  to  make  vigilant  observation  for  tiie  dn* 
exeeation  of  the  laws  geoerally.  Three  yean  afterwards,  the  ooUeotiTe 
polioe'  roles  were  revised,  and  their  operation  extended  to  tbe  neighbor- 
ing savage  tribes;  who  were  now  rendered  liable  to  be  tried  belbie  tbe 
ordinaiy  tribonals  and  snbjeeted  to  French  penality  for  grave  criminal 
offences.  They  were  also  justiciable,  in  like  manner,  for  infiaetions  of 
the  law  against  trading  with  afiens,  in  any  way.  One  of  the  regolating 
decrees  ordained  that  the  lientenani^neral  (of  polioe)  shoold  hold,  twice 
a  year,  an  '^  assembly  of  public  polity,"  composed  of  tbe  chief  dtisens, 
to  confer  on  the  best  and  readiest  means  for  improving  tbe  oolottial 
interests  in  general;  and  tfans  to  supply  a  convenient  opportnnity  for 
nmtoal  enlightenment  as  to  the  actoal  state  of  agrionltore,  trade,  and 
publie  works  of  tbe  oountry. 

In  1674,  the  king,  yielding  at  last  to  tbe  often  expressed  wishes  of  the 
Oaaadiaas,  totally  suppressed  the  West  India  Company,  whi^  had  no! 
fUfilled  any  of  its  obligations  ;  the  bon}e  government  refunding  to  tbe 
sharebolderB  the  money  they  bad  paid.  We  learn,  from  tbe  edict  of 
revocation,  that  the  total  population  of  tbe  French  colonies,  at  its  date, 
amounted  to  46,000  souls  ;  and  that  their  trade  employed  100  sail  of 
vessels,  not  reckoning  those  engt^ed  in  tbe  cod  and  whale  fisheries,  tbe 
number  of  which  was  yet  more  considerable. — The  king  recommended  at 
tbe  same  time  to  cultivate,  in  Canada,  the  grounds  that  lay  nearest  to  tlie 
St.  Lawrence,  which  great  water-way  presented  the  sole  reliable  means  of 
^flotmnunkatioa  with  Frances 

S3  the  want  of  a  tribunal  of  first  resort  for  mattes  civil  and  criminal 
■nnch  felt,  that  of  tbe  jHrovoetry  was  re-erected  at  Quebec,  as  already 
ioned^  in  1677.  This  improvement  was  followed,  in  1678,  by  the 
LiuctioD  of  ïbe  fomous  "  royal  ordinance  of  1677,  touohii^  the 
Aifltration  of  justice."  That  law,  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
^ved  iiDder  the  ancient  regUne^  was  for  Canadian  civil  {oocess  wha| 
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the  (friminal  juriBprade&oe  of  Britain  sinoe  has  been.  UnaUj,  to 
lOT9y  appeued  the  important  edkt  regarding  tithee  and  perpétuai  enra- 
oiee  :  also  an  ordinance,  no  lees  salntary^  for  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
inhabitants;  namely,  that  which  forbade  goyemors  of  subordinate  loca- 
lities to  imprison  any  one  at  Hmx  own  hands,— that  ri^t  being  restricted 
to  the  governor-geoerali  the  Ueatenant^neoral  civil,  and  the  sovereign 
ooimoiL  This  measure  had  probably  been  suggested  by  what  had  just 
taken  plaoe  between  M.  de  Frontenac  and  M.  Perrot^  governor  of 
Montreal. 

In  1673  tnd  afterwards,  these  two  personages  had  been  in  constant 
dissension*  The  cynical  La  Hontan  was  used  to  say  of  Perrot^  that  he 
deverly  multiplied  a  yeariy  salaiy  of  1000  crowns  by  fifty,  throu^ 
uaoffifrialtnffie  with  the  Indians.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  govemorgenend 
was  persuaded  that  M.  Penot  observed  ndiher  the  ordinances  nor  his 
instructions,  and  sent  a  lieutenant  of  his  body  guard  ordering  him  to 
«mend  his  defaults.  The  messenger  was  ill  reoeived  and  even  thrown  into 
prison.  Upon  this  ouinge  coming  to  his  knowledge,  the  governor- 
general  oalled  a  special  meeting  of  the  sovereign  council,  to  advise  in  the 
case,  he  regarding  the  conduct  of  Penot  as  tareasonable.  It  was  now  or- 
dained, thttt  the  Bub-proouratorgeneral  should  draw  up  a  criminal  accusa- 
tion without  delay,  and  send  orders  to  Montreal  to  bring  the  governor  to 
Qnebec  to  answer  it, — even  by  force  if  necessary.  The  ktter,  alarmed 
at  the  turn  affûrs  had  taken,  hastened  to  reply  to  the  citation  ;  and 
having  reached  Quebec,  hiding  to  evade  the  blow  aimed  at  hîm^  ^y^g 
•nueted,  and,  without  form  of  procesB,  inoafcerated  in  the  oastle  of  St. 
Ijouis,  where  he  remained  prisoner  ftdly  a  year.  Irritated,  doubtless,  at 
being  thus  arbitrarily  treated,  he  dedined  to  sue  for  pardon,  set  tiie 
governor-general  at  defiance,  and  denied  his  right,  with  or  without  liie 
oonourrence  of  the  sovereign  coun<nl,  to  try  or  to  pass  judgment  i^u 


This  difBeulty,  grave  enough  before,  became  yet  moie  oomplioated, 
during  the  winter,  through  the  pert  taken  in  it  by  some  seminarists  of 
St.  Suipitius  of  Montreal  ;  one  of  whom,  the  Abbé  de  Salignao'Fénelon 
iras  parish  priest  of  thatmty.  This  eodlesiastio,  in  his fiaster^y  sermon 
next  spring,  severely  blamed  the  conduct  of  the  govemor^nenJ,  whM, 
lie  denounced  as  violent  and  tjrraiinioaL  Not  satisfied  with  thus  deliver- 
ing himself  of  his  dissatisfiMitlon  in  spoken  words,  he  drew  up  a  remon- 
fitimnee  in  writing  i^ainst  the  count,  and  passed  it  iDUnd  ike  dty  ibr 
Bignatores,  in  view  of  sending  it  to  the  Ung.  This  proceeding  was 
tveated  as  a  speeies  of  lèse^nqesté,  by  the  gofemorgenecal  andoonnoil. 
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The  abbé  was  cited  before  the  latter  as  an  aooiued  party  ;  and  several 
other  eoclesiastios  were  summoned,  at  the  same  time,  to  bear  erideooe 
against  him. 

After  several  times  making  defaialt^  they  did  compear,  bat  only  to 
dedine  the  oonnoil's  lawful  jurisdiction  over>  derios.  They  asserted,  that 
whether  as  acoosed  or  witnesses,  they  conld  be  cited  only  before  the 
tribunal  of  their  bishop.  The  abbé  Fénelon  deported  himself  most 
arrogantly  upon  the  occasion:  claiming  the  ri^t,  possessed  by  ecdesias- 
tics  in  old  France,  of  speaking,  seated  and  covered,  in  presence  of  a 
secular  council  ;  then,  adding  act  to  word,  he  stalked  up  Is  the  council- 
bbard,  and  put  on  his  hat  in  a  defiant  manner,  as  if  to  brave  the  count 
himself,  in  his  preddential  chair.  The  ktter,  after  remarking  upon  this 
impropriety,  caused  an  usher  to  lead  Fénelon  into  an  anti-chamber,  there 
to  remain  until  it  could  be  debated,  in  council,  what  next  was  to  be  done. 
It  was  soon  decided,  unanimously,  that  such  unoeremonial  pretensiooB 
were  unsustainable;  and  this  the  rather,  that  the  abbé  stood,  not  èb 
equal  or  superior  before  the  members  of  council,  but  as  a  culprit  Being 
brought  into  the  council-room,  and  refusing  to  apologise,  or  answer 
further  interrogations,  he  was  forthwith  put  under  arrest 

Perrot  still  persisted  with  equal  obstinacy,  though  on  differing  groundfl^ 
in  denying  the  right  of  the  governor-general  to  arrest  or  the  council  to 
try  him.  The  first  of  his  pleas  in  bar  was  reasonable  enough;  others 
were  plausible  at  least,  and  had  due  influence,  at  a  later  time,  in  bringing 
about  an  alteration  of  the  law  or  usages  of  accusation  and  arrest  He 
urged,  for  instance,  that  being  accused  directly  by  the  governor-general, 
who  was  his  personal  enemy,  he  must  decline  to  trust  his  oaose  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  presided  by  that  enemy  as  judge;  that  several  of  the 
councillors  had  an  interest  in  superseding  him  (Perrot),  the  party  now 
replacing  him  in  Montreal  being  a  near  relation  of  theirs,  which  saffi- 
dently  explained  (he  insinuated)  their  violent  hostility  to  one  who  had 
done  them  no  wrong.  For  these  (and  probably  other)  reasons,  he 
challenged  the  competency  of  the  governor-general  by  name,  and  all  the 
other  councillors  indicated  above,  to  try  or  to  condemn  him  ;  finally,  ha 
appealed,  in  advance,  against  any  judgment  they  might  pass  against  him, 
to  the  royal  council  of  state. 

The  abbé  Fénelon  adopted  a  similar  line  of  defence;  and  thus  made 
common  cause  with  Perrot,  to  whom  clerical  influence,  now  become 
general  in  his  favor,  was  of  great  utility.  The  members  of  oonnoil, 
challenged  as  unfit  to  try  the  cause,  expressed  a  wish  to  be  excused  from 
attending.    The  govemor-çeneral  justified  his  own  presence,  so  strongly 
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excepted  against,  by  declaring  that  he  was  no  more  interested  in  the 
procesB  than  the  king  himself,  whose  representative  he  was. 

The  presidency  of  the  council  now  raised  many  disputes.  M.  Buohes- 
neau  was  charged,  by  his  official  instructions,  to  preside;  and  when 
absent,  the  oldest  councillor  was  to  replace  him  pro  tem.  Amidst  the 
confusion  then  reigning  in  the  council, — which  the  perplexed  minutes  of 
the  council,  still  extant,  plainly  show, — the  governor  and  the  intendant 
were  requested  to  take  neither  of  them  the  title  of  president,  till  the 
king  could  be  referred  to.  This  renunciation  De  Frontenac  peremptorilj 
refused  to  make. 

Discord  increasing,  the  eount  set  about  intimidating  those  councillors 
fdio  had  become  unconformable  to  his  views.  Messrs.  d'Auteuil,  de 
Tilleray,  and  de  Tilly,  received  orders  to  retire  io  their  country-houoes. 
These  intemperate  acts  of  the  count  drew  upon  him  the  censure  of  Colbert. 
It  was  his  unfounded  pretensions,  the  minister  wrote,  which  caused  the 
troubles  of  the  preceding  year,  with  respect  to  ehurch  ceremonials  ;  and 
the  existing  public  discontent  was  mainly  due,  the  minister  alleged,  to 
the  abuse  of  his  authority  by  exiling  the  procurator-general  and  two 
other  councillors.  The  king,  he  added,  was  astounded  at  what  had 
happened  ;  for  no  governor  in  France  would  have  insisted  on  filling  the 
double  functions  of  both  the  governorship  and  the  presidency  of  the 
oouneil  at  once. 

The  number  of  the  members  of  council  being  now  reduced  below  the 
fnorum  needed  to  form  a  court,  it  was  necessaiy  to  nominate  others,  if 
the  cause  were  to  be  proceeded  with;  and  after  several  sittings,  the 
remanent  members,  who  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  any  fair  occasion 
to  be  rid  of  the  business,  recognised  the  legality  of  the  causes  of  recusa- 
tion, and  voted  that  the  notes  of  the  process,  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  should 
be  referred  to  the  king,  with  a  request  that  his  Majesty  would  decide 
whether  the  presidency  of  ^uncil  of  right  belonged  to  the  governor- 
general. 

The  year  following  Louis  included  a  response,  as  to  the  latter  moot 
point,  in  a  deckratien  which  r^ulated  the  r^hts  of  precedenqr.  In 
terms  of  that  royal  missive,  the  first  and  second  places  in  counoU  were 
leaerved  for  the  govemor^neral  and  bishop  ;  to  the  intendant  belonged 
the  third  place,  and  along  therewith  the  presidency, — which,  in  fieict,  the 
latter  iiad  already  began  to  fill  without  contestation,  taking  care,  however, 
not  to  assume  the  title  of  president,  in  order  to  give  no  umbrage  to  the 
oount  From  this  time  M.  de  Laval,  who  long  had  discontinued  atten- 
dance, began  to  leeume  his  seat  at  the  çouncil4)oard;  for,  whenever 
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diflsension  troee  between  him  and  the  ooont^  hie  poliqy  was  to  reolaim 
thereby  the  right  of  sabetitation,  by  Bending,  in  his  plaoe,  <m  oooaaioiii  . 
«ome  trnBty  and  vigilant  eocleaiaatie. 

Ab  &r  M.  Fenot  and  the  abbé  Fënelon,  &b  go?enioi^nenl  sent 
them,  under  dora»,  to  Fnnoe.  Upon  their  arrival  at  Paris,  the  fonner 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile,  by  way  of  example,  and  to  vindioale  the 
«nthority  of  the  king,  defied  in  the  person  of  his  deputy;  while  the  abbé 
was  inhibited  from  ever  visiting  Canada.  Perrot,  notwithstanding,  soon 
regained  the  royal  &vor  ;  for  it  was  not  long  before  he  obtained  pennisBion 
to  return,  Louis  sending  on  this  billet  to  the  count,  in  his  behaJf:  ''Penot 
will  wait  on  you;  he  will  make  his  eawuses  to  you;  whieh  done,  you  aie 
to  treat  him  aoooiding  to  the  powers  whioh  I  have  aooorded  him." 
Perrot  was  a  nephew  of  Talon,  one  of  the  first  valets-deohambie  of  tbe 
king, — a  oironmstanoe  whieh  aooounts  &r  the  pardon  he  so  readily 
obtained. 

Scarcely  had  matters  been  arranged  as  wehave  just  seen,  when  trouUes 
of  a  yet  more  serious, nature  arose;  which  ended  in  the  reeall  of  H.  de 
Frontenac  and  the  intendant,  as  will  presently  appesr.  A  spirit  rf  quar- 
relsomeness, unfi>rbearanoe,  and  rancour  now  seemed  to  posaess  every 
high  functionary  in  the  colony.*  In  1680,  the  choleric  Perrot,  once  more 
engaged  in  the  peltry  traffic,  dealt  a  fur  dealer  who  offended  him  a  blow. 
He  was  cited  to  answer  for  this  outrsge  befi)re  the  governor  and  intendant, 
who  reported  the  affidr  to  the  king.  His  Miy'esty  replied  peraonaUy  to 
De  Frontenac:  "  Cease  to  vex  yourself  with  those  misérable  trouUes, 
which  you  have  yourself  too  easily  allowed  to  gather  about  your  adminis- 
traition.  Bstimate  the  nature  of  the  hiigh  functions  which  I  have  put  in 
your  charge,  and  think  not  lightly  of  the  credit  you  eigoy  by  representi]^ 
my  person;  an  honor  which,  of  Uself,  should  lift  you  &r  above  petty 
considerations,  and  ought  to  enable  you  to  bear  with  complaoenoy  many 
little  oppositions  fixmi  parties  entirely  obedient,  in  more  important  respecte, 
to  your  will.  The  great  point  of  general  subjection  once  esteblished,  as 
it  is,  with  you,  it  is  befitting  to  role  with  moderation^  and  learn  to  wink 
at  shortoomingis  of  small  consequence,  in  order  to  attain  to  that  result 
which  ought  to  be  your  chief,  nay,  your  only  aim:  namely,  the  augmen- 
tation of  th»  strength  and  of  the  general  well-being  of  the  odony;  the 
attractions  of  whioh  to  immigrants  are  chiefly  dependent  on  the  protec- 
tion and  the  kind  treatment  its  present  inhabitants  may  report  that  they 
leoeive  at  your  hands.     You  must  be  aware  that  these  maxims  of 

•  The  usoal  and  also  the  natural  reanlt  of  a  forced  conoHiation  of  dashing 
iateresta  and  pretensions,  by  the  strong  hand  of  authority.--'^. 
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government  differ  greatly  from  those  you  have  followed  lately,  while 
driving  away  some  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  and  constrdning  many 
others,  from  personal  discontent  at  governmental  acts,  to  return  to  France', 
tt  is  indispensable  that  no  undue  preference  or  passionate  dislike  should 
be  manifested  for  or  against  any  one." 

These  severe  reprimands,  addressed  to  the  governor-general  by  the  king, 
—evidently  pointing  at  the  dissensions  between  him,  the  council,  the 
clergy,  the  intendant,  and  private  individuals,— had  very  little  effect  upon  his 
conduct.  The  liquor  traffic,  which  all  now  exercised  who  thought  fit,  was 
a  subject  ever  agitated,  more  or  less,  so  long  as  the  administration  of  M.  de 
dourcelles  lasted.  The  latter,  and  M.  Talon,  were  not  opposed  to  it,  if 
limited  to  supplying  the  colonists  only  ;  and  that  intendant  had  even  obtain- 
ed a  letter  from  the  minister  which  sanctioned  the  trade  to  that  extent. 
But  the  bishop  had  never  abated  one  jot  of  his  opposition  to  it  in  any 
shape  ;  and  discontinued  not  to  denounce  it  in  his  pastoral  charges,  or 
ceased  issuing  his  threatened  excommunications  against  those  who  con^ 
tinned  to  deal  in  ardent  spirits  ;  occasionally  making  complaints,  also,  to 
the  count  of  the  qualified  countenance  the  dealers  received  from  the  civil 
authorities.  Latterly,  M.  Duchesneau,  becoming  more  embroiled  with 
the  count,  sustained  the  representations  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  on  the 
subject. 

The  count,  who  had  got  the  start  of  Laval  in  representations  at  head- 
quarters, intimated  that  the  bishop's  complaints  were  ill  founded  ;  that 
ilie  liquor  traffic,  kept  within  due  bounds,  was  necessary  as  a  means  of 
attaching  the  aborigines  to  French  interests  :  finîdly,  that  the  horror  the 
doclesiastics  expressed  against  it  was  not  always  genuine,  ''and  was  a 
mere  pretext  with  some,  to  be  used  as  a  handle  to  persecute  those  who 
opposed  their  own  domination,  in  order  to  drive  the  latter  from  office.  " 
This  aUusion  referred  to  governors  already  recalled,  and  to  the  count's  own 
position,  which  he  judged  to  be  in  jeopardy  through  priestly  influences. 
Colbert,  utterly  tired  at  last  of  the  mutual  accusations  and  recriminations 
of  the  parties,  lay  and  clerical,  on  the  subject,  concluded  to  settle  the 
footing  upon  which  it  should  be  put,  by  direct  authority  of  the  king. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  he  directed  M.  de  Frontdnac  to  cause  twenty  of 
the  chief  colonists  to  meet  and  give  him  their  opinion  on  the  liquor  traffic, 
its  particular  tendencies,  and  its  effects  on  the  general  well-being  of  the 
oountry.  Accordingly  the  assembly  was  holden  ;  and  the  parties  convoked 
liaving  expressed  opinions  favorable  to  the  traffic,  as  it  then  existed,  a 
report  to  that  effect  was  drawn  up,  and  transmitted  to  Paris.  M,  de 
Laval,  who  had  set  his  heart  upon  abolishing  the  liquor  traffic,  went  to 

Q 
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anew.  Like  many  other  Fienchmen,  he  was  attached  to  old  usages,  and 
wished  to  introdaoe  them  to  Canada.  This  solemnity,  however,  was  not 
liked  by  the  home  anthorities.  Frontenac  wrote  to  the  minbter,  that  be 
had  assembled  the  heads  of  the  different  sections  of  colonial  society  (Jm 
notableêy)^  to  let  them  know  what  undertakings  he  had  in  view  ;  as  thdr 
right  execution  would  depend  partly  on  tbe  good  will  of  those  whose  time 
and  money  would  be  employed  therefor.  And  he  added,  in  self-justifica- 
tion, that  he  "  had  made  the  confirmation  and  destitution  of  the  members 
of  assembly  dependent  on  his  own  will  alone  ;  in  order  that  the  absolute 
principles  of  French  royalty  should  not  suffer  in  his  hands,  to  whom  it 
had  been  delegated  by  the  king/'  To  all  which  Colbert  replied,  June 
13, 1672  :  ''  The  assembling  and  the  division  of  the  colonists  into  three 
several  orders  or  states,  to  be  sworn,  may  have  produced  a  momentary 
good  effect  :  but  it  is  right  to  admonish  you,  that  you  ought  always,  as  a 
French  colonial  administrator,  to  do  all  things  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  and  ordinary  forms  of  our  government  here  ;  and  as  the  kings 
of  France  have  thought  it  best,  during  a  great  number  of  years,  not  onoe 
to  convoke  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom, — ^perhaps  in  view  of  abol- 
ishing in  time  such  assemblings  entirely, — ^you  are  to  give  rarely,  or  rather 
never,  to  any  public  meetings  within  the  limits  of  your  government,  the 

*  Here  the  Oount  is  made  to  liken  the  composition  of  his  nnlucky  convenUon 
to  the  assemblies  of  notables  in  France  ;  yet,  below,  the  minister  deals  with  the 
allusion  as  if  it  referred  to  another  and  rer  j  different  body,  ris.  the  whole  estates 
or  assembled  orders,  high,  middle  and  low,  seoalar  and  ecclesiastical,  of  tb« 
entire  French  people,  appearing  by  their  deputies,  named  to  transact  special 
aflkirs  of  state.  Assemblings  of  the  latter  composition  had  an  existence  In 
France,  before  monarchy  itself;  and  tbe  kings  of  all  the  dynastic  races  were 
erer  jealous  of  the  powers  of  the  states-general,  and  convoked  them  only  in 
times  of  dire  extremity.  The  notabUt  were  composed,  to  nse  the  words  of  their 
chronicler  of  the  14th  century,  of  "  the  prelates,  barons,  and  persons  of  know- 
ledge then  in  Paris,  and  of  certain  notabUij"  selected  firom  the  presidents  of 
parliament  (supreme  tribunals),  before  whom  parties  had  to  state  facts.  Latter- 
ly, at  least,  all  deputies  to  the  assemblies  of  notables  were  nominted  by  the  king 
in  council,  whereas  those  to  the  states-general  were  sent  by  electoral  colleges 
of  the  three  orders.  Of  the  assemblies  of  notables — far  less  redoubtable  to 
royalty — the  first  took  place  in  1380  ;  the  others,  successirely,  in  1463,  1470, 
1626,  1596,  1626-7  and  1787  (opening  day,  Feb.  13).  This  last  assembly  of  the 
notables,  after  manifesting  its  impotency  to  cure  the  ailments  of  the  state,  ended 
by  recommending  a  convocation  of  the  states-general.  The  most  remarkable 
assemblies  of  the  latter  were  those  of  1614  and  1789.  In  that  of  1614,  the 
deputies  of  the  third  estate  were  rery  few  ;  and  they  were  treated  with  open 
contempt  by  the  nobles.  The  states-general  which  met  at  Versailles  Mi^  0| 
1789,  in  a  few  days  became  the  "  national  assembly  of  France.'' 
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fppdltttioii  or  recognition  of  an  aasemblj  of  the  ooUeoiiye  orders  of  the 
inliabitanta.  And  it  will  become  desirable,  after  a  while,  and  when  the 
«dony  shall  have  become  stronger  than  it  is  now,  to  suppress  gradually 
the  office  of  syndic,  whose  Amotion  it  is  to  present  requests  in  names  of 
tibe  inhalKtants  ;  it  being  proper  that  each  should  apply  for  himself,  and 
that  no  individual  should  ever  speak  for  all  others." 

The  count  de  Frontenac  found  the  colony  at  peace  with  ihe  aborigines  ; 
and  this  tranquillity  continued  for  several  years  afterwards.  The  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Holland,  which  the  governor  announced  in  his 
inaugnratory  discourse,  little  affected  Canadian  interests;  and  as  there 
w&e  no  other  exterior  relations  of  a  disquieting  character  at  the  time, 
the  new  governor-general  had  Ml  leisure  to  attend  to  the  interior  interests 
of  the  oolony.  The  administration  of  justice  was  the  great  object  of  his 
first  solicitudes;  but  in  that  particular  he  only  followed  the  example 
recently  set  of  law-reforming  in  France.  Louis  XIY,  a  skilful  ruler, 
who  had  taken  into  his  own  hands  all  the  hitherto  divided  powers  of 
sovereignty,  and  who  had  crushed  pontifical  potency  and  protestant 
oppontion  alike,  sought  to  compensate  his  usurpations  by  a  more  r^ular 
and  enlightened  system  of  jurisprudence. 

M.  do  Frontenac,  acting  upon  the  ministerial  advice  that  had  been 
given  him,  in  the  above  important  regard  took  the  king  for  his  exemplar; 
but,  in  effecting  such  ameliorations  as  had  been  acceptable,  or  safe  to 
effect  at  least  in  France,  he  raised  opposition  and  excited  implacable 
enmity  against  himself  in  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  while  his  polity 
was  violently  assailed  by  many,  it  was  zealously  defended  by  others. 
His  most  redoutable  opponents  were  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  strove  at  the 
outset  to  deprive  of  all  their  accustomed  action  upon  the  civil  government. 
In  an  explanatory  passage  regarding  that  confraternity,  of  a  letter  sent 
to  Colbert  in  1672,  he  puts  his  case  thus  :  ''  After  all  the  pains  taken  to 
remove  them  from  the  direction  of  affairs,  is  it  befitting  that  we  should 
let  them  in  at  another  door,  after  closing  the  first  against  them  ?  Besides, 
the  Seminarists  of  Quebec,  and  the  grand  vioar  of  the  chapter,  are  under 
ikm  guidance.  These  ecclesiastics  doing  all  things  by  their  order,  the 
result  is,  that  the  Jesuits  have  virtually,  if  only  indirectly,  the  entire 
management  of  spiritual  government  here  ;  which,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is 
a  machine  potent  enough  to  move  or  to  obstruct  every  other.'* 

The  oppositions  and  intrigues  of  the  count's  enemies  however  do  not 
appear  to  have  slackened  his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  material  interests  of 
the  oolony,  the  leading  interests  of  which  he  had  carefully  studied,  and 
soon  well  understood.— After  having  obtained  good  assurance  of  the  con- 
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tinned  &^rarable  disponiiona  of  the  natives,  whom  be  had  the  art  of 
attaching  hj  his  poKiy,  he  decided  to  rignaliae  the  oommenoemeiit  of  1m 
administration,  following  the  example  of  his  several  preeeding  governorSy 
by  a  series  of  ordinanoes,  which  were  called  ''  rales  of  pdioe"  amply, 
bnt  were  measnies  of  extended  administratiTe  operation.  Ignoring,  for 
the  time,  the  spirit  of  forwarded  deprecations,  from  hi^  qnarten,  of 
any  morement,  even  the  lightest,  towards  the  establishmmit  of  popular 
or  municipal  franchises  in  the  ookmy,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  decree^  in 
one  of  those  ordinances,  that  three  aldermen  should  be  elected  to  office 
by  a  plurality  of  votes  of  the  inhabitants,  to  exercise  the  ftmctions  of  police 
magistrates  in  Quebec  and  to  make  vigilant  observation  for  tiie  due 
execution  of  the  laws  geoeraUy.  Three  years  afterwards,  the  coUeotive 
police  rules  were  revised,  and  their  operation  extended  to  A»  nei^bor- 
ing  savage  tribes  ;  who  were  now  rendered  liable  to  be  tried  hékxe  the 
ordinary  tribunals  and  subjected  to  French  penality  for  grave  criminal 
offences.  They  were  also  justiciable,  in  like  manner,  for  infi«etions  ot 
the  law  against  trading  witii  aliens,  in  any  way.  One  of  the  regnlating 
decrees  ordained  that  the  Ueutenant-genenl  (of  police)  should  hold,  twice 
a  year,  an  ''  assembly  of  public  polity,'^  composed  of  the  chief  dtiaens, 
to  confer  on  the  best  and  readiest  means  for  improving  the  eolo«iaI 
interests  in  general  ;  and  thus  to  supply  a  convenient  opportunity  for 
mutual  enlightenment  as  to  the  actual  state  of  agriculture,  trade,  and 
public  wœrks  of  the  country. 

In  1674,  the  king,  yielding  at  last  to  the  often  expressed  wishes  of  the 
Canadians,  totally  suppressed  the  West  India  Company,  which  had  not 
fulfilled  any  of  its  obligations  ;  the  honje  government  refunding  to  the 
sharehdders  the  money  they  had  paid.  We  learn,  firom  the  edict  of 
revocation,  that  the  total  population  of  the  French  colonies,  at  its  date^ 
amounted  to  45,000  souls  ;  and  that  their  trade  employed  100  sail  of 
vessels,  not  reckoning  those  engaged  in  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries,  the 
number  of  which  was  yet  more  considerable. — The  king  recommended  at 
the  same  time  to  cultivate,  in  Canada,  the  grounds  that  lay  nearest  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  which  great  water-way  presented  the  sole  reliable  means  of 
communication  with  France. 

As  the  want  of  a  tribunal  of  first  resort  for  matters  civil  and  criminal 
was  much  felt,  that  of  the  provostry  was  ro^reoted  at  Quebec,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  1677.  This  improvement  was  followed,  in  1678,  by  the 
introduction  c^  the  famous  "  royal  ordinance  of  1677,  touching  the 
administration  of  justice.''  That  law,  one  of  the  greatest  bcùadits 
reaeived  under  the  ancient  reg^pae^  was  for  Canadian  civil  process  what 
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tlie  <!ri]iiiiial  jnrispnideiMe  of  Britain  ainoe  hu  been.  Finally,  in 
1679|  appeued  tbe  important  ediot  regarding  titbeB  and  perpetual  enra- 
eioi  :  also  an  ordinanoe,  no  kes  salutary^  for  the  personal  liberty  of  tlie 
inhabitants;  namely,  that  whieh  forbade  goyemors  of  subordinate  loea- 
Utiea  to  imprison  any  one  at  thrir  own  hands, — that  ri^t  being  restricted 
to  the  govemor-geoeral,  the  Uentenant^neoral  eivil,  and  the  sovereign 
ooiuieiL  This  measure  had  probably  been  snggested  by  what  had  jnst 
taksB  ]^aoe  between  M.  de  Frontenac  and  M.  Perrot^  governor  of 
Moniraal. 

In  1678  tnd  afterwards,  these  two  personages  had  been  in  constant 
diitniiinn  The  cymoBl  Ia  Hontan  was  nsed  to  say  of  Peirot,  that  he 
derarlj  multiplied  a  yeariy  salaiy  of  1000  crowns  by  fifty,  throng 
«Mffioial  traffic  with  the  Indians.  Bightly  or  wrongly,  the  go vernorgenend 
was  psfsnaded  that  M.  Perrot  observed  neither  the  ordinances  nor  his 
iaafcrttstions,  and  sent  a  lieutenant  of  his  body  guard  ordering  him  to 
•mend  his  defaults.  The  messenger  was  ill  received  and  even  thrown  into 
prison.  Upon  this  outrage  coming  to  his  knowledge,  the  govemor- 
geawal  called  a  i^^eoial  meeting  of  the  sovereign  council,  to  advise  in  the 
oase^  he  regarding  the  conduct  of  Perrot  as  treasonable.  It  was  now  or- 
dsinedy  that  the  sub-procuratorgeneral  should  draw  up  a  criminal  accusa- 
tion without  delay,  and  send  orders  to  Montreal  to  bring  the  governor  to 
Quebec  to  answer  it, — even  by  force  if  necessary.  The  ktter,  alarmed 
at  the  turn  affiedrs  had  taken,  hastened  to  reply  to  the  citation  ;  and 
having  reached  Quebec,  hewing  to  evade  the  blow  aimed  at  him,  was 
amsted,  and,  without  form  of  process,  incarcerated  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Louis,  where  he  remained  prisoner  fully  a  year.  Irritated,  doubtless,  at 
being  thus  arbitrarily  treated,  he  declined  to  sue  for  pardon,  set  the 
governor-general  at  defiance,  and  denied  his  right,  with  or  without  the 
oonouirence  of  the  sovereign  council,  to  try  or  to  pass  judgment  upon 
him. 

This  difficulty,  grave  enough  before,  became  yet  more  complicated, 
during  the  winter,  through  the  part  taken  in  it  by  some  seminarists  of 
St  Su^tius  of  Montreal  ;  one  of  whom,  the  Abbé  de  Salignao-Fénelon 
was  parish  priest  of  that  city.  This  ecclesiastic,  in  his  Easter-day  sermon 
next  spring,  severely  blamed  the  conduct  of  the  governor-general,  which, 
he  denounced  as  violent  and  ^rnmnical.  Not  satisfied  with  thus  deliver- 
iag  himself  of  his  dissatisfiiotion  in  spoken  words,  he  drew  up  a  remon- 
strance in  writing  against  the  count,  and  passed  it  round  Uie  dty  fbt 
signatons,  in  view  of  sending  it  to  the  king.  This  proceeding  was 
tnated  as  a  speeies  of  lèso-migesté,  by  the  govemorgencval  and  council. 
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The  abbé  was  cited  before  the  latter  as  an  aooused  party  ;  and  serenl 
other  eoclesiastios  were  summoned,  at  the  same  time,  to  bear  eyidence 
against  him. 

After  several  times  making  defaalt^  they  did  oompear,  bat  only  to 
decline  the  conncil's  lawful  jurisdiciion  over  derics.  They  asserted,  that 
whether  as  accused  or  witnesses,  they  could  be  cited  only  before  the 
tribunal  of  their  bishop.  The  abbé  Fénelon  deported  himself  most 
arrogantly  upon  the  occasion  :  claiming  the  ri^t^  possessed  by  ecdesiaA- 
tics  in  old  France,  of  speaking,  seated  and  covered,  in  presence  of  a 
secular  council  ;  then,  adding  act  to  word,  he  stalked  up  Is  the  counoil- 
bbard,  and  put  on  his  hat  in  a  defiant  manner,  ss  if  to  brave  the  count 
himself,  in  his  preddential  chair.  The  latter,  after  remarking  upon  this 
impropriety,  caused  an  usher  to  lead  Fénelon  into  an  anti-chamber,  there 
to  remain  until  it  could  be  debated,  in  council,  what  next  was  to  be  done. 
It  was  soon  decided,  unanimously,  that  such  uneeremonial  pretensions 
were  unsustainable;  and  this  the  rather,  that  tiie  abbé  stood,  not  as 
equal  or  superior  before  the  members  of  council,  but  as  a  culprit  Being 
brought  into  the  council-room,  and  refusing  to  apologise,  or  answer 
further  interrogations,  he  was  forthwith  put  under  arrest 

Perrot  still  persisted  with  equal  obstinacy,  though  on  differing  grounds, 
in  denying  the  nght  of  the  governor-general  to  arrest  or  the  councU  to 
try  him.  The  first  of  his  pleas  in  bar  was  reasonable  enough;  others 
were  plausible  at  least,  and  had  due  influence,  at  a  later  time,  in  bringing 
about  an  alteration  of  the  law  or  usages  of  accusation  and  arrest  He 
urged,  for  instance,  that  being  accused  directly  by  the  governor-general, 
who  was  his  personal  enemy,  he  must  decline  to  trust  his  cause  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  presided  by  that  enemy  as  judge;  that  several  of  the 
councillors  had  an  interest  in  superseding  him  (Perrot),  the  party  now 
replacing  him  in  Montreal  being  a  near  relation  of  theirs,  which  suffi- 
ciently explained  (he  insinuated)  their  violent  hostility  to  one  who  had 
done  them  no  wrong.  For  these  (and  probably  other)  reasons,  he 
challenged  the  competency  of  the  governor-general  by  name,  and  all  the 
other  councillors  indicated  above,  to  try  or  to  condemn  him;  finally,  he 
appealed,  in  advance,  against  any  judgment  they  might  pass  against  liî™^ 
to  the  royal  council  of  state. 

The  abbé  Fénebn  adopted  a  similar  line  of  defence;  and  thus  made 
common  cause  with  Perrot,  to  whom  derieal  influence,  now  become 
general  in  his  favor,  was  of  great  utility.  The  members  of  council, 
challenged  as  unfit  to  try  the  cause,  expressed  a  wish  to  be  excused  from 
attending.    The  governor-general  justified  his  own  presence,  so  strongly 
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esoepted  against^  by  dedaring  that  lie  was  no  more  interested  in  the 
prooess  than  the  king  himself,  whose  représentative  he  was. 

The  presidency  of  the  oonnoil  now  raised  many  disputes.  M.  Bnehe»- 
neau  was  charged,  by  his  official  instructions,  to  preside;  and  when 
absent,  the  oldest  councillor  was  to  replace  him  pro  tern.  Amidst  the 
confusion  then  reigning  in  the  council, — which  the  perplexed  minutes  of 
the  council,  still  extant,  plainly  show, — ^the  governor  and  the  intendant 
were  requested  to  take  neither  of  them  the  title  of  president,  till  the 
king  could  be  referred  to.  This  renunciation  De  Frontenac  peremptorily 
vefused  to  make. 

Discord  increasing,  the  count  set  about  intimidating  those  councillors 
who  had  become  unconformable  to  his  views.  Messrs.  d'Auteuil,  de 
YiUeray,  and  de  Tilly,  received  orders  to  retire  to  their  country-houses. 
These  intemperate  acts  of  the  count  drew  upon  him  the  censure  of  Colbert. 
It  was  his  unfounded  pretensions,  the  minister  wrote,  which  caused  the 
troubles  of  the  preceding  year,  with  respect  to  «hurch  ceremonials  ;  and 
the  existing  public  discontent  was  mainly  due,  the  minister  alleged,  to 
the  abuse  of  his  authority  by  exiling  the  procurator-general  and  two 
other  councillors.  The  king,  he  added,  was  astounded  at  what  had 
happened  ;  fer  no  governor  in  France  would  have  insisted  on  filling  the 
double  functions  of  both  the  governorship  and  the  presidency  of  the 
oouneil  at  once. 

The  number  of  the  members  of  council  being  now  reduced  below  the 
quorum  needed  to  form  a  court,  it  was  necessaiy  to  nominate  others,  if 
the  cause  were  to  be  proceeded  with;  and  after  several  sittings,  the 
remanent  members,  who  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  any  fair  occasion 
to  be  rid  of  the  business,  recognised  the  legality  of  the  causes  of  recusa- 
tion, and  voted  that  the  notes  of  the  process,  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  should 
be  referred  to  the  king,  with  a  request  that  his  Majesty  would  decide 
whether  the  presidency  of  oouneil  of  right  belonged  to  the  governor- 
general. 

The  year  following  Louis  included  a  response,  as  to  the  latter  moot 
pointy  in  a  declaration  which  r^ulated  the  rights  of  precedency.  In 
tenus  of  that  royal  missive,  the  first  and  second  places  in  council  were 
reserved  for  the  governor-general  and  bishop  ;  to  the  intendant  belonged 
the  third  place,  and  along  th^-ewith  the  presidency, — which,  in  fact,  the 
latter  iiad  already  began  to  fill  without  contestation,  taking  care,  however, 
not  to  assume  the  title  of  president,  in  order  to  give  no  umbrage  to  the 
oount  From  this  time  M.  de  Laval,  who  long  had  discontinued  atten- 
dance, began  to  resume  his  seat  at  the  council4)oard;  for,  whenever 
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diBsenmon  troee  between  him  and  the  county  his  poliqy  was  to  reolaim 
thereby  the  right  of  sabetitatâon,  by  sending,  in  his  pkoe,  on  oooasioni 
some  tniBty  and  yigiknt  ecclesiastic. 

As  for  M.  Ferrot  and  the  abbé  Fénelon,  the  go?emo^general  sent 
them,  under  duress,  to  France.  Upon  their  arrival  at  Paris,  the  fiurmer 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile,  by  way  of  example,  and  to  vindicate  the 
«uthority  of  the  king,  defied  in  the  person  of  his  deputy;  while  the  abbé 
was  inhibited  from  ever  visiting  Canada.  Perrot,  notwithstanding,  soon 
regained  the  royal  &vor;  for  it  was  not  long  before  he  obtained  permisBÎon 
to  return,  Louis  sending  on  this  billet  to  the  count,  in  his  behalf:  "  Perrot 
will  wait  on  you;  he  will  make  his  excuses  to  you;  which  done,  you  are 
to  treat  him  according  to  the  powers  which  I  have  accorded  him." 
Perrot  was  a  nephew  of  Talon,  one  of  the  first  valets-d&<3hambre  of  the 
king, — a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  pardon  he  so  readily 
obtained. 

Scarcely  had  matters  been  arranged  as  we  have  just  seen,  when  troubles 
of  a  yet  more  serious, nature  arose;  which  ended  in  the  recall  of  M.  de 
Frontenac  and  the  intendant^  as  will  presently  appear.  A  spirit  of  quar- 
relsomeness, unforbearanoe,  and  rancour  now  seemed  to  possess  eveiy 
high  functionary  in  the  colony.*  In  1680,  the  choleric  Perrot,  once  more 
engaged  in  the  peltry  traffic,  dealt  a  fur  dealer  who  o£fended  him  a  blow. 
He  was  cited  to  answer  for  this  outrage  before  the  governor  and  intendant, 
who  reported  the  affidr  to  the  king.  His  Majesty  replied  personally  to 
De  Frontenac:  ''  Cease  to  vex  yourself  with  those  miserable  troubles, 
which  you  have  yourself  too  easily  allowed  to  gather  about  your  adminis- 
tration. Estimate  the  nature  of  the  high  functions  which  I  have  put  in 
your  charge,  and  think  not  lightly  of  the  credit  you  enjoy  by  representing 
my  person  ;  an  honor  which,  of  itself,  should  lift  you  far  above  petty 
considerations,  and  ought  to  enable  you  to  bear  with  complacency  many 
little  oppositions  from  parties  entirely  obedient,  in  more  important  respects, 
to  your  will.  The  great  point  of  general  subjection  once  established,  as 
it  is,  with  you,  it  is  befitting  to  rule  with  moderation,  and  learn  to  wink 
at  shortcomings  of  small  consequence,  in  order  to  attain  to  that  result 
which  ought  to  be  your  chief,  nay,  your  only  aim  :  namely,  the  augmen- 
tation of  th»  strength  and  of  the  general  well-being  of  the  colony  ;  the 
attractions  of  which  to  immigrants  are  chiefly  dependent  on  the  protec- 
tion and  the  kind  treatment  its  present  inhabitants  may  report  that  they 
receive  at  your  hands.     You  must  be  aware  that  these  maxims  of 

*  The  asnal  and  also  the  natural  result  of  a  forced  conciliation  of  clashing 
interests  and  pretensions,  by  the  strong  hand  of  aathority.-^-B. 
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goyernment'  differ  greatly  from  those  you  have  followed  lately,  while 
driving  away  some  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  and  constraining  many 
others,  from  personal  discontent  at  governmental  acts,  to  return  to  France. 
it  is  indispensable  that  no  undue  preference  or  passionate  dislike  should 
be  manifested  for  or  against  any  one.'" 

These  severe  reprimands,  addressed  to  the  governor-general  by  the  king, 
—evidently  pointing  at  the  dissensions  between  him,  the  council,  the 
clergy,  the  intendant,  and  private  individuals,— had  very  little  effect  upon  his 
conduct.  The  liquor  traffic,  which  all  now  exercised  who  thought  fit,  was 
a  subject  ever  agitated,  more  or  less,  so  long  as  the  administration  of  M.  dé 
Courcelles  lasted.  The  latter,  and  M.  Talon,  were  not  opposed  to  it,  if 
limited  to  supplying  the  colonists  only  ;  and  that  intendant  had  even  obtain- 
ed a  letter  fit)m  the  minister  which  sanctioned  the  trade  to  that  extent. 
But  the  bishop  had  never  abated  one  jot  of  his  opposition  to  it  in  any 
shape  J  and  discontinued  not  to  denounce  it  in  liis  pastoral  charges,  or 
ceased  issuing  his  threatened  excommunications  against  those  who  con- 
tinued to  deal  in  ardent  spirits  ;  occasionally  making  complaints,  also,  to 
ike  count  of  the  qualified  countenance  the  dealers  received  from  the  civil 
authorities.  Latterly,  M.  Duchesneau,  becoming  more  embroiled  with 
the  count,  sustained  the  representations  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  on  the 
subject. 

The  count,  who  had  got  the  start  of  Laval  in  representations  at  head- 
quarters, intimated  that  the  bishop's  complaints  were  ill  founded  ;  that 
flie  liquor  traffic,  kept  within  due  bounds,  was  necessary  as  a  means  of 
attaching  the  aborigines  to  French  interests  :  finîilly,  that  the  horror  the 
doclesiastics  expressed  against  it  was  not  always  genuine,  ''and  was  a 
mere  pretext  with  some,  to  be  used  as  a  handle  to  persecute  those  who 
opposed  their  own  domination,  in  order  to  drive  the  latter  from  office.  " 
This  aUusion  referred  to  governors  already  recalled,  and  to  the  count's  own 
position,  which  he  judged  to  be  in  jeopardy  through  priestly  influences. 
Colbert,  utterly  tired  at  last  of  the  mutual  accusations  and  recriminations 
of  the  parties,  lay  and  clerical,  on  the  subject,  concluded  to  settle  the 
footing  upon  which  it  should  be  put,  by  direct  authority  of  the  king. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  he  directed  M.  de  Frontenac  to  cause  twenty  of 
the  chief  colonists  to  meet  and  give  him  their  opinion  on  the  liquor  traffic, 
its  particular  tendencies,  and  its  effects  on  the  general  well-being  of  the 
coun^.  Accordingly  the  assembly  was  holden  ;  and  the  parties  convoked 
liaving  expressed  opinions  favorable  to  the  traffic,  as  it  then  existed,  a 
report  to  that  effect  was  drawn  up,  and  transmitted  to  Paris.  M.  de 
Laval,  who  had  set  his  heart  upon  abolishing  the  liquor  traffic,  went  to 
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lAith  wâij»  be  feonded  apoo  the  reporte  saaotiomDg  the  aek  of  epriii. 
Àeeefdiag  te  Obtrievoix,  the  kiog  referred  the  matter  to  the  arehbishop  cf 
Ftfie  aad  Pire  Laehaiee,  to  paas  a  définitive  judgment  thereupon.  H« 
aajB  theee  referece^  after  a  oonferenee  with  the  bishop  of  Quebee,  declared 
thai  the  sale  of  brandy  ought  to  be  prohibited,  under  eerere  penaltiea, 
iMoeg  the  nati?e  tribee;  and  that  an  ordinance  to  that  effect  was  pio- 
■«lg>^«  ^Q^  ^  ^^  n>*7  ^^  ^0  author  of  "  Memoirs  of  H.  de 
Laval,"  the  oonrt,  desirous  of  terminating  the  struggle  between  the  eivQ 
and  eodestastioal  authorities  of  Canada,  gave  the  bishop  a  veiy  cold  leoep- 
tioa  ;  the  same  author  asserting,  that  the  bishop,  afW  two  years'  solioitationa^ 
Wie  eUigad  to  return  without  having  sped  in  his  errand.  The  fact  seenie 
to  be,  that  Laval  had  a  part  of  his  demand  complied  with,  and  thai  audi 
M  iohiUtion  as  Charlevoix  speaks  of  really  was  issued.  But  a  cempiD- 
mise  of  this  kind  would  be  r^arded  by  the  bishop  and  his  partisans  as  a 
defeat  rather  than  as  a  triumph.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  king,  with  hie 
aeeastomed  finesse,  observing  that  the  bishop  set  up  independent  prêtes- 
iCens  trenching  on  the  royal  prerogative,  in  the  year  1677  ohaiged  Duehea- 
fleau  to  cause  the  bishop's  attendance  at  sittings  of  council  to  be  made  as 
wowelcome  as  possible,  in  view  of  causing  them  to  be  quite  discontinued. 
^  But  in  carrying  out  his  Majesty's  wbhes,"  intimated  the  miniiiter,  "you 
are  to  manage  this  matter  with  secrecy  and  reservedly;  above  all  let  no  one 
knew  that  I  have  written  to  you  on  this  subject  at  all.''*  Neverthek» 
the  bbhop  had  his  suspicions  that  some  such  occult  opposition  to  him, 
authorised  bat  not  acknowledged  by  the  court,  was  in  operation. 

The  result  of  all  was,  that  the  governor-general  became  more  thanev« 
aBeoated  in  spirit  from  the  intendant  The  latter,  as  we  have  seen, 
upheld  the  sentiments  of  the  bishop  in  the  vexed  question  of  the  liquor 
traffic  :  and  he  wrote  to  Paris,  besides,  that  the  country  was  in  a  deplorable 
State;  that  unceasing  intrigaes  kept  up  a  constant  agitation  in  it;  that 
every  artifice  was  employed  to  prevent  the  complaints  of  the  people  from 
Teaching  France  ;  also  that  the  govemor-geiveral  trafficked  in  peltries,  which 
he  sold  to  the  English,  despite  the  royal  ordinances  forbidding  traffic  with 
aliens.  The  intendant  farther  accused,  by  name,  Messrs.  Perrot,  La 
Sale,  Da  Lath,  Boisseau,  and  others,  as  l>eing  implicated  in  acts  he  thus 
denounced.  M.  de  Frontenac,  who  suspected  what  was  going  on,  treated 
the  intendant  yet  more  haughtily  than  before, — his  accustomed  mode  of 
overtly  setting  his  enemies  at  defiance.  Upon  one  occasion,  in  open 
council,  the  count  rated  him  as  an  audacious  man  who  ought  to  be  arrested. 

«  Ducument  ia  M.  FerUnd's  collection  of  papers. 
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KolirMtfitinding  wep&ÊAi&i  menilMns  from  court,  Ae  diamMJombttwiia 
A»tiraio  rose  to  tacha  pitch,  that  it  became  neecUul  to  reoaU  both,  in  168S^ 

Hie  gOTernor  left  the  coboy  at  a  time  when  hia  preaenee  would  have 
becB  eapecially  uaeful  to  it.  A  conflagration,  on  the  5th  of  Angoat  that 
jmt^  fadaced  moat  of  Qaebec  to  ashes,  pat  a  atop  to  trade,  and  occaaion* 
•d  immense  loss  to  the  conntiy.  Worse  still,  at  that  moment  a  neiT 
War  with  the  Iroqaois  waa  imminent  Day  by  day,  the  contact  of  Sn^isb 
•oloiiiaatioB  was  becoming  more  and  more  close  with  the  French  oatlying 
poatB  and  seats  of  traffic.  Golond  Dongan*  was  unceasing  in  hb  efforia 
to  altaeh  the  Iroqaois  to  English  interests,  and  means  were  not  wanting 
to  enable  him  to  attain  this  end.  Thas  the  increase  of  the  trade  of 
tttBngUsh  colonists  enabled  them  to  sell  their  merchandise  at  lower  ratea 
Ann  the  Canadian  traders  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  former  paid 
flie  Indians  more  than  double  prices  for  their  peltries.  With  such  a 
dtaerqiancy,  both  ways,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French,  it  was  plain 
ttat  Ùxe  traffic  of  the  latter  with  the  Five  Nations  must  of  neceaaity 
aooD  be  annihiUted. 

Besides  these  commercial  advantages,  which  the  English  were  not  slow 
in  taming  to  account  in  trafficking  with  the  aborigines,  an  untoward 
•eoffle  between  one  or  more  of  the  French  parties  at  Michilimakinao 
and  aavages  in  the  vicinity,  in  which  some  of  the  former  were  killed, 
IbUowed  up  by  reprisals  against  the  latter,  had  detached  almost  all  the 
liibeB  of  that  region  from  our  cause.  At  such  a  crisis  of  affairs,  skilful 
Bttoagement  was  needful,  not  only  to  preserve  trading  relations  with  the 
Various  tribes,  but  even  to  avoid  a  total  rupture  with  several  of  them. 
Frontenac  was  constantly  careful  to  maintain  unbroken  colonial  alliances 
vitb  the  natives,  which  was  chiefly  effiected  by  sending  presents  to  their 
head  men  :  but  after  his  departure,  the  same  precautions  not  being  taken^ 
iaoables  soon  ran  to  an  alarming  height,  especially  with  the  Iroquois  ; 
and  every  thing  among  the  five  cantons  bore  the  aspect  of  open  hostility 
to  the  French.  Courted  by  the  people  of  both  colonies,  New  York  and 
Canada,  these  barbarians,  naturally  proud  and  ambitious,  became  unwon- 
ledly  insolent  and  ezactinj;.  Furthermore,  the  New  Yorkers  plied  them 
with,  flattery,  sounding  their  praises  as  the  conquerors  of  all  the  other 
tribes,  and  promising  the  chief  men  the  support  of  England  in  their  war- 
rings.  The  recent  conferences  the  departed  governor-general  had  invited 
with  envoys  of  the  Five  Nations,  also  the  Uurons,  the  Kikapous,  and  the 

*  Colonel  Thomiis  Djnjçnn  Wii3  Dtimeil  gov^eriiorof  the  province  of  New  York 
in  lilSI.  '  Hij  admiaiâtrAtion  became  memorable  aa  the  era  of  the  commeace- 
■HBl  of  represenUitive  gorcrnment  in  tliat  colony .—jB. 
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iliâinîs,  had  no  satisfactory  result.  He  therefore  left  the  country  at  a 
time  when  a  continuation  of  such  conciliatory  polity  as  his  was  most  need- 
ed ;  fbr  shortly  thereafter,  breathings  of  war  against  the  French  arrived, 
liot  merely  from  the  southern  frontier  lines,  but  also  from  most  r^ons 
df  the  west.  In  a  word,  it  seemed  as  if  the  alliances  formed  with  the 
aborigines,  as  important  for  the  progress  as  for  the  security  of  Canada, 
were  about  to  be  renounced  in  all  quarters  simultaneously. 

In  this  year  of  evil  augury,  M.  de  Frontenac  set  sail  for  France. 
His  departure  was  a  triumph  for  the  Laval  party,  but  it  was  destined  to 
be  the  last.  The  recall  of  three  governors,  almost  successively,  sufficient- 
ly manifested  the  power  and  the  pretensions  of  the  bishop.  The  reign 
of  the  first  two  of  those  chiefs  lasted  in  all  but  four  years.  That  the 
count's  sway  lasted  ten  years,  was  due,  not  so  much  to  his  great  talents) 
as  to  the  overcoming  credit  he  enjoyed  at  court  throughout  all  that  space 
of  time.  He  was  a  relative  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  :  who  was  then 
engaged  in  educating  the  illegitimate  children  Louis  had  through  his 
connexion  with  Madame  de  Montespan.  The  countess  dc  Frontenac, 
who  never  set  foot  in  Canada,  passed  for  being  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  high  life  in  Paris,  in  right  of  her  beauty  and  graces.  She  waâ 
on  an  intimate  footing  with  De  Maintenon, — just  beginning  to  exert  an 
influence  at  court,  which  ultimately  became  supreme.  Madame  dc  Fron- 
tenac also  frequented  the  distinguished  circle  which  Madame  de  Sévigné 
drew  around  herself.  These  connexions  proved  eminently  useful  to  the 
count  ;  for  it  was  as  much  to  the  influence  of  his  wife  that  he  owed  hi& 
re-appointment  to  the  viceroyalty  of  New  France  in  1689,  as  to  that  oiP 
his  family,  which  yet  had  always  been  especially  faithful  to  the  Bourbons. 
His  intermediate  successors  showing  few  or  no  requisites  equal  to  his  for 
rightly  governing  and  extending  the  power  of  so  important  a  possession, 
it  was  ultimately  determined  that  he  should  resume  his  functions,  and  be 
better  sustained  thaii  before,  in  resisting  all  undue  ecclesiastical  preten- 
gîons. — But  before  entering  upon  the  annals  of  the  second  Frontenac 
administration,  we  shall  retrace  our  steps  somewhat  to  resume  the  account, 
suspended  for  a  time,  of  some  important  explorations,  entered  upon  by 
the  French  of  those  days,  of  the  interior  regions  of  the  North  American 
continent.  These  illustrious  labors  of  devoted  men  had  been  continued, 
and  taken  a  wide  extension,  during  the  whole  time  of.  the  first  Frontenac 
viceroyalty  j  and,  in  imitation  of  M.  Talon,  the  count  had  encouraged 
the  explorers  to.  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  especially  patronised  La 
Sale,  whose  bold  and  enterprising  spirit  he  greatly  admired.  To  M.  de 
Frontenac  was  due  also,  the  foundation,  on  a  stable  basis,  of  the  factoiy 
and  stronghold  of  Cataraqui,  already  adverted  to. 
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Unfortunately  those  brilliant  explorations,  while  they  were  the  means 
of  patting  our  French  ancestors  in  possession,  real  or  nominal,  of  a  vast 
tract  of  country,  and  bringing  the  colonists  into  close  relation  with  the 
aborigines  ;  these  great  extensions  of  the  limits  of  New  France,  we  say, 
of  necessity  broadened  the  surface  already  constantly  exposed  to  the  haz- 
ards and  the  mischances  of  hostilities,  active  or  passive,  with  the  con- 
tATudnoud  colonists  of  alien  races.  '  -z 
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Biipioi»Uwii,bytlie  Frvnoh,  of  the  Interior  of  Korlh  AmukM.^TuL'm 
«-Tto  JenUs,  their  tetiiltj  and  ooarage.— TraTols  in  «  noribem  direetion  :  Fere  de  QjÊm 
ditooTera  lake  8t.  Jean  (SagnenayK  1647;  St.  Simon  and  La  Cootnre  penetrate,  bj  tUi 
route,  to  Hadson'e  Bay  (1673).— Travels  eastward  and  westward:  Fere  I>r«inettei  p«Mg 
itom  the  8t  Lawrenoe  to  the  tea,  by  the  riven  Cbandière  and  Kennebec— Lakoe  Krii^ 
Bnron,  and  Miohigan  visitod  in  nooeesion.— Two  young  traders,  in  1689,  reach  the  headot 
Lake  Superior;  the  Sioux  and  other  tribes.— Apostolic  excursions  of  Feres  WrimbauWt 
jQgMS,  and  Mesnard.— Feres  Alloues  and  Dablon  penetrate  to  the  XissisBlppi  val^y,  «at 
ébCaia  Information  from  the  natlTCs  regarding  the  great  riTcr.— Feres  Marquette  aad 
JoUet,  upon  this  report,  search  for  and  discover  the  XissisBippi,  and  descend  to  Its  ooniu* 
•uoe  with  the  Arkansas  riTcr.— La  Sale  proposes  to  take  up  from  that  point  and  IbOovttt 
coufse  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea;— but  flrst  he  builds  a  vessel  at  Niagara;  eonstruetstki 
fort  oi  the  Milmis:  also  that  of  Crftvecœnr  on  the  Illinois  river.— Fère  ^ennepin  aseaad» 
the  Mississippi  to  Sault  St  Antoine,  and  is  taken  by  the  Sioux.-Orsat  obstaètes  met  aad 
■urmounted  by  La  Sale,  who  finally  traces  the  whole  course  of  the  Missisiippis  he  gifef 
the  name  of  LoviaiAMA  to  Its  valley  and  neighboring  regions.- He  sails  to  Fkimee»  nd 
gives  an  account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  king,  who  receives  him  graciously. 

Were  we  to  express,  in  the  briefest  of  terms,  the  motiyes  whioh  indu- 
ced the  leading  European  races  of  the  15ih  and  16ih  oenturies  who  eame 
to  the  Americas,  we  should  say  that  the  Spaniards  went  thither  in  quest 
<»f  gold,  the  English  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  civil  and  religious  freedonii 
the  French  in  view  of  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  aborigines. 
Accordingly  we  find,  from  the  banning,  in  the  annals  of  New  France, 
religious  interests  overlying  all  others.  The  members  of  the  "  Socie^  of 
Jesus,"  becoming  discredited  among  the  nations  of  Europe  for  their  sab- 
serviency  to  power — usually  exalting  the  rights  of  kings,  but  at  all  times 
inculcating  submission,  both  by  kings  and  their  subjects,  to  the  Bomaii 
Ponti£b — individualJesuits,  we  say,  whatever  may  have  been  their  dame^ 
its  as  members  of  the  confraternity  in  Europe  or  in  South  Amerioa,  did 
much  to  redeem  these  by  their  apostolic  kbors  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
northern  continent  ;  cheerfully  encountering,  as  they  did,  every  form  of 
suffering,  braving  the  crudest  tortures,  and  even  welcoming  death  as  the 
expected  seal  of  their  martyrdom  for  the  cause  of  Christy  and  for  the 
advancement  of  civilization  among  barbarous  nations. 

From  Quebec  as  a  centre-point,  the  missionary  lines  of  the  Jesuit  foAsn 
radiated  in  all  directions  through  every  region  inhabited  by  our  savi^gsi^ 
ftom  the  Laurentian  valley  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  along  Hm 
great  lake  countries,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Soaal^ 
«quipped,  as  it  seemed  to  the  worldly  eye,  with  a  breviary  around  Ikt 
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9iik  luifl  a  oraeifts  ia  hmd,  themiqBÎOBaryieifttlli,  Midbfioaaaafii»» 
■mi  ht  Ibe  no8t  adventnroiui  seonlâr  ezfiknen  of  tLe  deaerl  To  Moà 
nnr  fnrnfnthnrn  n¥ni1  thnirlimt  nnrlirnt  Irnnwindjrn  nf  irnnf  ffi^innn.  In  nhffm 
mngà  inbabitento  they  imparted  the  gkd  tidiogs  of  the  gospel  ;  and 
•BMothed  the  way  &r  native  allianoes  vith  their  compatriote  of  tl^  lail}!^ 
of  ^  greatest  after  import  to  ihe  colony. 

She  Society  of  Jesos^  or  oonfaitemity  of  Jeenita,  waa  founded  aft  tlo 
epoch  of  ihe  Beftrmatioo  ;  in  the  double  yiew  :  fint,  of  bnitding  np  a 
Bring  dyke  against  the  disorderly  tide  rushing  onward  and  thrsateaiig 
to  Oforwhclm  the  established  landmarks  of  authority,  qaritual  and  Isaa* 
fOMl;  secondly,  of  goring  a  great  extension  to  religions  proadjtism, 
esperially  in  the  regions  of  Heathendom,  near  and  remote.  Therokpcf 
H^  Soeie^  permitted  the  admisrion  of  no  candidates  hut  those  snppoasd 
la  be  endowed  with  great  moral  energy  ;  of  natures  wiBing  to  anhnift  i»* 
plicidy  to  the  will  of  the  spiritual  ''  powers  that  be,"  whether  the  genand 
of  the  order,  the  reigning  pope,  or  their  x>wn  immediate  snperiora.  They 
W«re  owom  above  aU,  to  devote  themselyes,  body  and  soul,  to  the  causfaoT 
eaAhdirity  ;  of  which  they  were  recognised  for  the  eq)eciid  defendeo 
llgainst  all  heretical  assailants. 

Tot  the  absolute  obedience  pledged  by  them,  upon  every  ocoasion  and 
voder  all  circumstances,  to  an  alien  domination,  caused  the  order  to  he 
diatmated,  and  finally  suppressed  in  moat  catholic  atates.  Meantime^ 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  the  academy,  the  pulpit,  and  the  oonftsaional-* 
with  such  potent  instruments,  moral  and  religious,  as  these,  they  were 
epaUod  to  make  a  strong  and  constant  impression  on  the  general  spirit  of 
11^^  communities  they  dwelt  among.  Witiiin  the  first  century  after  t]b|ûr 
fini^dation,  they  had  oiganised  the  best  schools  known  to  Europe.  Their 
edaeational  manuals  became  models  for  all  others  of  that  time,  and  their 
merit  is  recognised  by  partial  imitations  even  yet.  Isolated  from  tlio 
working-4ay  world,  the  dite  of  the  Jesuits  formed,  in  every  sovereignty 
qf  ]Çurope,  a  species  of  intellectual  republic,  submitted  to  the  severeal 
apll-imposed  discipline  ;  one  whose  every  pass-word,  authoritatively  issu^ 
fiNind  an  obedient  response  in  all  r^ons  of  the  world.  Jesuitic  iofofsnoo 
aooB  extended  to  the  most  potent  and  most  learned  of  ihe  civilised  eaitbi 
aa  wdl  as  to  the  lowly  and  the  ignorant  ;  while  overstepping  the  bonnda 
ef  .Christendom,  troops  of  Jesuit  fathers,  inspired  by  spiritual  hmism. 
|»^lptrai^  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe,  to  convert  Pa^ns  and  ioflh 
4lllffrr^fi^  as  did  the  cnvniders,  by  fir^  and  sword,  but  rftbor,  Uke  l|h^ 
flariomr  and  his  apostles,  1^  the  more  gonial  m^anaof  reaaooing  apd  fp|* 
They  bore  al^  in  tiia  sigàt  of  admiring  muhitvdescf  «hair 
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unciTilized  feUow-men,  the  Cracifix,  that  symbol  of  human  redemptk»; 
fiom  the  shores  of  Japan  to  the  furthest  capes  of  America,  from  the  froien 
T^ons  of  Iceland  to  the  remotest  isles  of  Oceania. 

Snch  devotednesB,  at  once  heroic  and  humble,  could  not  but  confound 
worldly  philosophy,  while  it  has  gained  for  the  members  of  the  order  the 
admiration  of  many  Protestants.  Thus  we  have  the  candid  testimony  of 
3ancrofb,  the  able  historian  of  the  English  plantations  in  this  continent, 
ihat  '^  The  annals  of  missionary  labors  are  inseparably  connected  ¥dth  thtt 
origin  of  all  the  establishments  of  French  America.  Not  a  cape  was 
^doubled,  nor  a  stream  discovered,  that  a  Jesuit  did  not  show  the  way."* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  instances  where  secular  explorers,  seek- 
ing to  illustrate  their  names  by  great  discoveries,  or  to  enrich  themselves 
by  traffic,  opened  a  way  for  the  after  labors  |of  the  missionary.  The 
most  celebrated  of  such  were  Champlain,  Nicolet,  Perrot,  Joliet,  La  Sale, 
:and  La  Verendrye. 

"We  have  seen  that  the  first-named,  and  also  greatest  of  these  discover- 
ers, brought  to  the  knowledge  of  his  contemporaries,  lakes  Champlain, 
Ontario,  and  Nipissing  (to  the  north  of  Lake  Huron)  ;  he  also  visited  i 
great  part  of  the  Ottawa.  TMiile  he  was  extending  geographical  know- 
ledge in  the  west,  Père  Dolbeau,  then  on  a  mission  to  the  Montagnais 
Indians  of  Tadousac,  was  making  excursions  of  observation  among  the 


•  It  may  be  convenient  to  mention  here,  for  memory's  sake,  that  the  Jesuits 
were  founded,  in  1534,  by  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  a  Spanish  layman,  born  in  1491  ; 
that  he,  taking  holy  orders,  was  elected  their  first  general  by  the  enrolled  mem- 
bers in  1641.  The  Society  having  been  fully  recognized,  as  a  religious  confra- 
ternity, by  Pope  Paul  IV,  during  the  previous  year,  Henry  II  gave  the  Jesuita 
ingress  to  France  in  1551  ;  and  soon  afterwards  they  had  the  chief  charge  of 
the  scholastic  instruction  of  French  youth.  They  were  banished  from  France 
in  1596,  but  restored  in  1603.  They  remained  in  great  credit,  with  successive 
rulers  of  France,  till  the  year  1764,  when  they  were  banished.  Soon  partially 
recalled,  they  were  finally  excluded  from  France  in  llQl.  A  brief  of  Clement 
XIV,  dated  July  21,  1773,  suppressed  the  society,  nominally  at  least,  in  every 
part  of  Christendom.  ^  But  by  a  brief  of  Pius  VII,  dated  25th  April,  1801, 
the  society  was  re-organized  once  more.  This  re-constitution,  however,  did 
not  find  acceptance  in  all  catholic  countries  ;  in  France,  especially,  it  waa  ill 
looked  on,  consequently,  when  the  body  overspread  the  new  French  Empire  in 
1804-5,  they  took  the  name  of  "  Society  of  Fathers  of  the  Faith,"  but,  soon 
after  the  second  Bourbon  Restoration,  viz.,  in  1816,  they  virtually  resumed  their 
original  name,  in  the  collective  appellation  "  Society  of  the  Faith  of  Jesos.'* 
After  the  revolution  of  1830,  even  this  name  had  to  be  disowned  to  the  French 
"public,  and  has  undergone  variations  since,  into  the  history  of  which  we  do  not 
«liter.— Didionnatre  des  Dates,  and  other  authorities.— S. 
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pifitnroBqoe  highlands  of  the  Saguenay  valley;  he  also  visited  the 
Betaiamitefl  and  other  wandering  tribes  of  regions  lying  north  from  the. 
St.  Lawrence.  In  1647,  lake  St.  Jean,  through  which  the  Saguenay 
flowSy  was  discovered  by  Père  de  Qucn.  In  1651,  the  French  attained  a 
point  folly  half  way  overland  to  Hudson's  Bay  ;  their  final  aim  being  to  , 
penetrate  to  a  shore  of  the  North  Sea,  the  aborigines  thereabouts  having 
asked  that  a  missionary  should  be  sent  to  them. 

In  1661,  governor  d' Argenson  charged  M.  la  Valliùre,  a  Norman  of  rank, 
Denis  Gayon,  Després-Couture,  François  Pelletier,  and  Pères  Druillettes 
and  Dablon,  to  journey  overland  to  Hudson's  Bay,  taking  natives  for  thcir' 
goides.  The  party  started  from  Quebec  in  May  that  year,  first  ascended 
the  Saguenay,  débite  its  rapids,  and,  attaining  to  lake  St.  Jean,  they 
entered  a  tributary  river,  which,  ascending,  they  reached  lake  Nckouban; 
but  went  no  further  for  the  time.  The  reason  was,  that  the  native  guides, 
who  had  thitherto  stuck  to  the  party,  learning  that  the  Iroquois  had  in- 
^ired  the  upper  Saguenay  tribes  with  dread,  pretended  tliat  they  (the 
guides)  no  longer  knew  the  road  ;  and  even  the  French  adventurers,  dread- 
ing to  meet  any  of  those  redoubtable  savages  on  the  rugged  way,  were  not 
Borry  to  call  a  halt,  and  to  return  by  the  same  route  they  came. 

The  search  for  a  north-west  passage  to  India  had  been  the  means  of  dis- 
covering Hudson's  Bay.  Cabot  led  the  way  in  that  quest,  and  he  discover- 
ed Labrador.  Alphonse  de  Xaintonge,  the  navigator  who  accompanied 
{loberval  to  Canada,  followed  in  the  traces  of  Cabot.  Sir  Martin  Frobisher 
came  next.  Another  English  adventurer,  captain  John  Davis,  reached 
the  entry  of  Baffin's  Bay.  At  length  Henry  Hudson,  a  skilful  mariner, 
employed  by  an  English  company,  profiting  from  the  experience  of  his  pre- 
decessors, in  mid-summer,  IGIO,  penetrated  the  landlocked  sea  which  stiU 
bears  his  name,  and  coasted  much  of  its  solitary  shores.  It  was  on  his  return, 
through  the  straits,  that  the  major  number  of  his  mutinous  crew  put  their 
captain  and  eight  of  his  staunchest  followers  into  a  boat  which  was  never 
afterwards  heard  of.  Finally,  Jean  Bourdon,  in  a  vessel  of  30  tons  burden 
only,  sailed  to  the  farther  end  of  the  bay  in  1056,  to  traffic  with  the  people 
near  its  seaboard. 

In  1671,  governor  d'Avaugour,  and  his  intendant  Talon,  equipped  a 
second  expedition  to  seek  a  way  to  Hudson's  Bay  by  the  Saguenay  river. 
The  names  of  its  leaders  were  St.  Simon  and  La  Couture  ;  Père  Charles 
Àlbanel  too,  was  of  the  party,  which  left  Quebec  on  the  6  th  of  August^ 
1671,  but  did  not  reach  its  destination  until  June  28,  1672.  It  proved 
ir^on  of  desolation  ;  of  which  they  took  ceremonial  possession,  in  name  of, 
;he  king,  in  token  of  which  they  buried  a  plate  of  brass,  graven  with  the 
oyal  armorials. 
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danMe  trafBo  in  peltry,  it  fiad  loo^^beenwiAeetoopM  mpnblitM^vM^ 
Ike  tribes  of  its  upper  wilderness,  as  abo  wi4h  tke^rUMsaeaFer*!»-  thtUft 
Here,  then,  was  a  step  gained,  whi<^  might  lead  to  ihereriisatio»pf  All 
wish.  But  theSn^ish,  as  we  shaB  see  by  and  by,  led  by  two  bugwMl 
CBDles,  were  the  first  to  profit  by  these  ez|dorationsiBade  at  FreBckeiiliei 
by  the  relations  already  formed  wiHi  the  natives  to  fonnd  tracKng  < 
annts  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories.  The  huguenot  guides^ 
phyed  a  double  part  afterwards,  between  Fren<^  and  ] 
their  serrioes. 

In  r^ons  south  of  the  St.  Lawrenee,  Père  Dmilletlss  was  tlie  ftrt 
Xuropean  who  passed  overland  from  thai  river  to  the  eastea  AtklaHe 
•ndxMml,  ascending  the  Chaudière  and  46soendingtheKettnebeei»lflA 
He  was  the  first  missionary  among  the  Abenaquis,  who  hdd  Urn  ia  kUb 
esteem.  He  did  good  senrioe  to  the  colony  by  preeerringftrii  tlMim^f 
ef  that  brave  nation,  the  only  one  which  the  Iroquois  were  stow  ioaliNk 

In  another  direction,  the  traffickers  and  missionaries,  eoastaatly  lasiim 
onward,  toward  the  sources  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  had  reached  Ûm  wpf0 
oztremity  of  Lake  Huron.  Pères  Brébenf,  Daniel,  Lalemant,  Ji^gMS^jttl 
Baimbault,  founded  in  the  regions  around  its  waters  the  OhriaUaaissl 
settlements  of  St.  Joseph,  St.  Michel,  St.  Ignace,  Sainte-Maxie^  èk 
The  last-named,  seated  at  the  point  where  Lake  Huron  commaaiitM 
with  Lake  Erie,  was  long  the  central  point  of  the  north-western  misiieasb 
In  1 639,  Jean  Nioholet,  following  the  course  of  a  river  flowing  oui  of  Lai» 
Michigan  at  Oreen  Bay,  was  led  within  three  days'  navigation  of  '^Ihe 
great  water,"  such  was  the  distinctive  name  the  aborigines  gave  .tollÉI 
Mississippi.*  In  1671,  the  relics  of  the  Huron  tribes,  tired  of  waadariag 
from  forest  to  forest,  settled  down  in  Miohilimackinac,  at  the  end  of  Lake 
Superior,  under  the  care  of  Père  Marquette,  who  thus  became  the  ey Best 
fimnder  of  a  European  settlement  in  Michigan.  The  natives  of  tke  i 
were  of  the  Algonquin  race,  but  the  French  called  them  iSem  lemv  i 
Uieir  being  near  to  Sault  Sainte-Marie.  Between  the  years  lÔSS^lféV» 
these  countries  were  visited  by  eighteen  Jesuit  missionaries,  1 
kicB  attached  to  their  ministry.  Direct  oommunicatioa  with  the  i 
was  then  little  attempted,  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  Iroquois  aiaki^flki 
navigation  of  Lake  Ontario  perilous  to  adventurers;  and  Miguig  Iksai 
to  pass  to  and  from  the  western  mission  field  by  the  vslley  of  tka  Ottawa» 
The  Neuters'  territory,  visited  by  Oharaplain,  and  the  soathera  kfcebiafi 
of  Krie  beyond  Buffalo,  being  as  yet  almost  unk^nown,  about IMO  iliMP 

•  Pen  YimoQt,  saperior  of  the  Jesiiits  ;  RêlaHmu^  àe.,  a.  D.  IsaS^lMlk' 
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Nolvitliittndiiig  tqiwated  mMiitMDs  from  oonrt,  Ae  diaMiiMOiiibeiwiMi 
A»  Iwaio  rose  to  tach  a  pitch,  that  it  became  needful  to  reeall  both,  in  1682. 

Hie  goTernor  left  the  colony  at  a  time  when  hia  preaenee  would  have 
Bmb  eapecially  useful  to  it.  A  conflagration,  on  the  5th  of  August  tliat 
fear^  fadooed  most  of  Quebec  to  ashes,  put  a  stop  to  trade,  and  occaaion» 
ad  immense  loss  to  the  country.  Worse  still,  at  that  moment  a  neir 
War  with  ihe  Iroquois  was  imminent.  Day  by  day,  the  contact  of  Snglisb 
•oloaisation  was  becoming  more  and  more  close  with  the  French  outlying 
poata  and  aeats  of  traffic.  Golond  Dongan*  was  unceasing  in  his  efforta 
to  allaeh  the  Iroquois  to  English  interests,  and  means  were  not  wanting 
lo  eDabla  him  to  attain  this  end.  Thus  the  increase  of  the  trade  of 
ttaBngUsh  colonists  enabled  them  to  sell  their  merchandise  at  lower  rates 
Aan  the  Canadian  traders  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  former  paid 
tbe  Indians  more  than  double  prices  for  their  peltries.  With  such  a 
diaerqKinçy,  both  ways,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French,  it  was  plain 
ttat  Ùxe  traffic  of  the  latter  with  the  Five  Nations  must  of  neceasity 
aooD  be  annihilated. 

Besides  these  commercial  advantages,  which  the  English  were  not  slow 
in  turaing  to  account  in  trafficking  with  the  aborigines,  an  untoward 
•euffle  between  one  or  more  of  the  French  parties  at  Michilimakinae 
and  aavages  in  the  vicinity,  in  which  some  of  the  former  were  killed, 
IbUawed  up  by  reprisab  against  the  latter,  had  detached  almost  all  the 
liibeB  of  that  region  from  our  cause.  At  such  a  crisb  of  affairs,  skilful 
nauagjBment  was  needful,  not  only  to  preserve  trading  relations  with  the 
mrious  tribes,  but  even  to  avoid  a  total  rupture  with  several  of  them. 
Froutenae  was  constantly  careful  to  maintain  unbroken  colonial  alliances 
«itb  the  natives,  which  was  chiefly  effiected  by  sending  presents  to  their 
liaad  men  :  but  after  his  departure,  the  same  precautions  not  being  taken^ 
tMoUessoon  ran  to  an  alarming  height,  especially  with  the  Iroquois; 
and  every  thing  among  the  five  cantons  bore  the  aspect  of  open  hostility 
to  the  French.  Courted  by  the  people  of  both  colonies,  New  York  and 
Canada,  these  barbarians,  naturally  proud  and  ambitious,  became  unwon- 
ledly  insolent  and  ezactin;jç.  Furthermore,  the  New  Yorkers  plied  them 
with,  flattery,  sounding  their  praises  as  the  conquerors  of  all  the  other 
tribes,  and  promising  the  chief  men  the  support  of  England  in  their  war- 
tings.  The  recent  conferences  the  departed  governor-general  had  invited 
with  envoys  of  the  Five  Nations,  also  the  Uurons,  the  Kikapous,  and  the 

•  Colonel  Thomtis  Djojçftn  wii3  mimeil  governor  of  the  province  of  New  York 
la  laSI.    HU  admiaistraiioa  became  memorable  aa  the  era  of  the  commence* 
I  of  represenUitlve  gorerimieat  in  that  colony .—^. 
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ii|[inter.  Here  they  first  learned  the  existence  of  the  Sioux  race,  of  wbw 
t]iitherto  little  was  known  even  by  their  compatriots  of  the  nearer  wildtf 
Our  two  young  Frenclimen  determined  to  visit  the  Sioux  in  their  ow» 
cpjantry.  On  the  way,  they  met  with  broken  and  dispirited  band»  of 
savages,  the  survivors  of  nations  vanquished  and  dispersed  by  the  Iroquoifl^ 
The  Sioux,  among  whom  they  at  length  arrived,  appeared  to  them^  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  a  potent  race,  yet  of  gentler  manners  than  the  peopU^ 
of  the  eastern  tribes.  They  ascertained  that  there  were  forty  populooi 
hordes  of  the  Sioxix,  the  people  in  which  exercised  no  such  cruelties  oa 
prisoners  as  other  native  races  gloried  in  ;  that  they  had  a  pretty  distinct 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  ;  but  that  their  religious  notions,  in  other 
particular^,  were  akin  to  those  of  the  nomade  races  of  Asia. 
.  The  two  intrepid  adventurers  returned  to  Quebec,  in  1660,  escorted  by- 
sixty  Algonquin  canoes,  laden  with  furs.  They  confirmed  the  report  of 
two  other  Frenchmen  who  visited  lake  Michigan  four  years  previously,  aa^ 
to  the  multitudinous  tribes  wandering  about  those  regions  ;  among  other» 
the  Ejristinots,  whose  wigwams,  it  was  averred,  might  be  found  in  bi^. 
latitudes,  even  as  far  as  the  polar  seas. 

It  was  during  the  same  year  that  Père  Mesnard  set  out,  along  Yfiak- 
some  Algonquins,  to  preach  the  Grospel  to  the  Ottawas  and  other  tribes 
located  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  He  remained  eight  month» 
in  a  bay  which  he  named  after  Sainte-Thérèse  (perhaps  that  of  Kiwina)> 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake,  where  his  only  food  was  acorns  (or 
other  mast)  and  pounded  bark.  At  an  invitation  from  the  Hurons,  he 
left  this  inhospitable  place  for  the  bay  of  Chagouimigong  (bay  of  St; 
Esprit)  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Huron  ;  a  country  poor  in  game, 
but  remote,  and  for  both  reasons  free  from  the  Hurons,  implacable  enemies 
of  the  Iroquois.  One  day,  while  his  travelling  comrade  was  busy  about 
their  canoe,  Pure  Mesnard  went  into  the  woods,  but  returned  not  again 
and  was  never  more  seen.  This  venerable  missionary  had  a  great  r^u- 
tation  for  sanctity  among  the  savages,  whose  rude  natures  had  been  almo6t 
softened  to  meekness  by  his  virtuous  example,  and  by  the  unction  of  his 
evangelical  discourses.  Some  years  afterwards,  his  breviary  and  cassock 
were  found  among  the  Sioux,  who  paid  them  a  kind  of  worship,  as  saintly 
relics.  The  savages,  we  may  mention  here,  had  a  great  respect  (probably 
not  unmingled  with  fear)  for  books,  which  they  looked  upon  as  imbued 
with  spiritual  life.  Four  or  five  years  after  the  murder  of  Pères  Brébeuf 
and  Garnier  by  the  Iroquois,  a  missionary  among  them  found  a  Testament 
and  a  prayer-book  that  had  belonged  to  these  martyrs,  and  which  werei 
preserved  with  care  as  things  sacred. 
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Even  in  those  days,  the  traders  and  missionaries  knew  that  North 
America  was  separated  from  the  Old  World  by  a  sea.  The  "  Relations  of 
the  Jesuits"  of  1659-1660  contain  these  words:  "  Towards  the  east,  the 
9(mth,  the  west,  and  the  north,  this  continent  being  surrounded  with  water, 
lônst  be  disjoined  from  Greenland  by  a  narrow  space  {trajet),  a  good 
portion  of  which  has  been  discovered  ;  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  to  pene- 
trate a  few  degrees  farther,  in  order  to  reach  the  Japanese  seas." 

Père  Allouez  set  out  for  Lake  Superior  in  1665.  He  coasted,  the  heaps 
,of  sand  which  wind  and  water  have  raised  along  its  shores,  and  rounded 
a  bend  of  twelve  miles,  the  base  of  a  cape  300  feet  in  height,  forming  the 
-western  end  of  the  Laurentidcs.  In  this  region,  tlie  waters  of  the  lake 
robbing  out  by  their  constant  attrition  the  softer  from  the  hard  materials 
"in  composite  rocks,  have  produced  the  most  striking  forms  in  some  heights 
rising  from  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Pure  Allouez  must  have  seen  and 
adinired  these  fantastic  works  of  nature,  many  of  tliem  resembling  ruined 
piles  of  art,  to  which  after- travellers  assigned  the  name  of  Portail  and 
Rooher's  Point.  He  reached  Chagouïamigong  in  due  course,  where  he 
found  a  considerable  village  of  Chippeways,  which  the  Jesuits  named 
Oùtchibouec.  He  there  erected  a  chapel  and  preached  in  Algonquin  to 
a  dozen  or  more  tribes,  who  understood  that  language.  His  reputation 
spread  far.  Men  of  many  tribes  of  the  regions  around  came  to  see  the 
white  man  :  Poutouatamis,  from  the  depths  of  Michigan  ;  Outagamis  and 
Saiks,  from  territories  intermediate  to  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  j 
the  Krifltinoles  (Creek  Indians),  from  the  marshy  north  ;  the  Illinois, 
from  the  prairies,  then  uncultivated,  now  covered  with  crops  ;  and  lastly. 
the  Sioux.  All  these  men  of  many  races  admired  the  eloquence  of  tlie 
zealous  missionary,  and  gave  him  information  as  to  the  numbers,  power, 
and  the  situation  of  their  several  countries.  The  Sioux,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  told  him  that  they  roofed  their  huts  with  deer-skins, 
and  that  they  occupied  vast  prairies  on  the  margin  of  a  great  river  they 
called  the  Mississippi.  During  his  sojourn  in  that  country.  Allouez,  who 
*inade  a  voyage  of  more  than  2000  leagues,  penetrated  to  countries  far 
north,  where  he  met  some  of  the  Nippissings,  whom  their  fear 
of  the  Iroquois  had  driven  into  a  snow-covered  region.  He  strove  to 
console  those  sufferers,  who  were  then  in  a  very  wretched  state. 

At  this  time,  peace  prevailing  among  the  Indian  tribes,  the  tradei^ 
were  able  to  extend  their  operations,  and  the  missionaries  to  spread  them- 
ielves  abroad,  in  the  fertile  plains  west  of  Lake  Michigan.  Père  Dabk>n, 
who  labored  in  that  r^on,  learnt  also  from  the  natives  the  existence  of 
'*  the  great  river,"  and  he  intended  to  set  out,  in  hopes  of  reaching  it,  in 
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IMS,*  but  Ida  qpiritnal  dudes  preTenied  him  from  quite  leaHaag  Ui 
denie:  jot  he  made,  it  seems,  a  near  i^pioaoh  to  the  Hissisaiiipt,  after 
all.  Along  with  Pete  AOoaes,  from  1670  to  1672,  he  leaehed  Ibe 
Wiwooain  and  Illinois  territories^  visiting  on  his  foate  the  tribes  ealled 
itaseontins,  the  Kikapoûs,  and  the  Ontagamies^  on  the  river  Beaaidi 
whioh  takes  rise  beside  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  disembognss  in  Lake 
Hiohigan.  The  inde&tigiible  missionary  had  even  resolved  to  peneUate, 
at  a  futttse  time,  ta  the  Polar  Sea,  to  assnse  himself  of  the  possibilitj 
OB  not  of  finding  a  passage  that- way  to  the  sea  of  Japan.t 

The  new  impulsions  which  had  been  given  to  Canada  by  Colbert  and 
Talon,  bq;an  to  bear  their  fruits.  Commerce  revived,*  immigration  in> 
«reased,  and  the  aborigines,  dominated  by  the  genius  of  civilisation,  ftsred 
and  respeeted  everywhere  the  power  of  France.  We  have  abeady  t«portei 
what  were  the  motives  whioh  prompted  the  government  to  send  ]?errot 
among  the  western  tribes  ;  we  have  seen  that  this  famous  e^ferer  was 
the  first  Buropean  who  reached  the  end  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mitaii 
eeuntry,  and  that  deputies  from  all  the  native  tribes  of  the  n^eas 
irrigated  by  the  head  waters  of  the  MiasisBippi,  the  souvces  of  the  Bed 
Biver  and  the  St  Lawrence,  responded  to  his  call  to  meet  him  at  the 
Sault  Sainto-Marie.  From  one  discovery  to  another,  as  so  many  succesrive 
stsges  in  a  journey,  the  French  attained  a  certain^  that  ''  tbegrcat  watei^' 
did  exist»  and  they  could,  in  advance,  trace  its  probable  course.  It 
appeared  certain,  from  the  recent  sesrch  made  fi>r  it  in  northerly  and 
eastern  directions,  that  its  waters,  so  voluminous  as  the  natives  ssaerled,. 
must  at  last  find  their  sea-vent  either  in  the  bay  of  Mexico  or  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Talon,  who  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  subject,  during 
his  intendancy  recommended  Captain  Poulet,  a  skilful  mariner  <{f  Di^pe^ 
to  verify  the  passage  from  sea  to  sea,  through  the  Straits  of  MsgeUan. 
He  indaced  M.  de  Frontenac  to  send  M.  Joliet  X  Into  the  region  where 
the  great  stream,  yet  unseen,  must  take  its  rise  -,  and  follow  its  course,  if 
found,  till  its  waters  reached  the  sea.  The  person  thus  employed  on  a 
mission  whioh  interested  every  one  at  the  time,  was  a  man  of  talent^ 
educated  in  the  Jesuits'  College  of  Quebec,  probably  in  view  of  ^torisg 
the  church  ;  but  who  had  gone  into  the  peltry  trade.  He  had  travelled 
much  in  the  countries  around  Lake  Superior,  and  gained  great  experience 
of  the  natives,  especially  those  of  the  Ottawa  tribes.  M.  Joliet  and  Père 
Marquette  set  out  together,  in  the  year  1673.  The  latter,  who  had  lived 

*  Reliition  of  tlie  Missions  to  the  Outadouaks  daring  the  jean  1665  and  1670. 

t  Letters  from  Pores  AUooes  and  Dablon. 

X  Official  memorial  of  M.  de  Frontenac,  dated  Nov.  14, 1674. 
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ippom  ibtPoBlovatoiiii  Indiaai  as  a  mmontry,  tnd  pined  their  $St^ 
iftfpiVWii  fcrnranad  by  then»  of  the  perUe,  they  allege  wbieh  weidA 
^JmÎhI  liie  elep»  in  so  daring  an  enterpriie,  admoniahbg  him  and  hia  eon- 
j^ioHi  that  the  people  of  the  fiurther  oonntriea  would  aUow  no  stranger 
tiftas  threap  them  ;  that  tnvellers  were  always  pillaged  at  the  leasi^ 
Aat  the  great  river  swarmed  with  monsters  who  devoured  men,*  and  thai 
tlie  oUvuto  was  so  hot  that  human  flesh  oouU  not  endure  it 

Hafiqg  prqgrosKd  to  the  fiirtheat  horde  (oyer  the  Fox  river),  whoM 
Piva  AUones  was  hnown,  and  the  estremesi  point  yet  tonobed  by  wnj 
^  B,  the  adventurers  found  the  people  of  the  divers  tribes  living 

in  harmony;  vis.,  the  Kikapous,  Maacoutins,  and  Miftmii. 
Tbv  afloorded  the  étrangers  a  kind  reception,  and  furniahed  guidea  to 
fKieet  the  party,  which  was  composed  of  nine  persons  in  all,— Joiiet^ 
lÉArfuette,  with  five  other  whites,  and  two  natives.  On  the  10th  of  Jnne 
ihej  set  out,  bearing  two  light  canoes  on  their  shoulders  for  crossing  tho 
juuriow  portage  which  separates  the  Fox  river  from  that  of  Wisconsin^ 
wliere  the  latter,  after  following  a  southerly  takes  a  western  course.'  Hera 
flmr  Indian  guides  lefl  them,  fearing  to  go  farther.  Arrived  at  the 
loiver  Wisconsin,  they  embarked  and  glided  down  the  stream,  which  led 
tibe  travellers  through  a  solitude  ;  the  latter  remarking,  that  the  levels 
anHind  them  presented  an  unbroken  expanse  of  luxuriant  herbage,  or 
Jhrasts  of  lofty  trees.  Their  progress  was  slow,  for  it  was  not  till  the 
tooth  day  that  they  attained  the  confluence  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Missis- 
^pi.  But  the  goal  was  surely,  if  tardily,  attained.  They  were  now 
flMiting  on  the  bosom  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters/*  a  fuct  they  at  once  felt 
tnored  of,  and  fairly  committed  themselves  to  the  course  of  the  doubled 
conent  This  event  constituted  an  epoch  in  American  annals.  "  The 
tvQ  oandcs,"  s  lys  Bancroft,  *'  with  sails  outspread  under  a  new  sky,  sped 
thmr  way,  impelled  by  favoring  breezes,  along  the  surface  of  the  calm 
and  migestic  ocean  tributary.  At  one  time  the  French  adventurers 
^ded  along  sand-banks,  the  resting-places  of  innumerable  aquatic  birds; 
aft  others  they  passed  around  wooded  islands  in  mid-flood  ;  and  other- 
whilesi  sgain,  their  cuurse  lay  through  the  vast  plains  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa»  covered  with  magnificent  woods,  or  dotted  with  clumps  of  bush 
seattered  about  limitless  prairie  lands.'* 

It  was  not  till  the  voyagers  had  descended  sixty  leacucs  of  the  great 
atfeam,  that  they  discovered  any  si.xns  of  the  presence  of  mnn  ;  but  at 
length,  observing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  a  foot-track,  they  followed 

*  There  was  some  fauD<iA»ioo  for  this  report,  as  alligutora  abounded,  at  tnal 
time»  in  the  lower  waters  of  the  river.— -jB. 
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It  for  six  miles,  and  arrived  at  a  borde,  situated  on  a  river  called  by  tilt 
natives  Mo'ingona  ;  an  appellation  afterwards  corrupted  into  "  rîvîère  isé 
Moines."  Seing  no  one,  the  visitors  hollowed  lustily,  and  four  old  mefli 
answered  the  call,  bearing  in  hand  the  calumet  of  peace.  "We  are 
Illinois,"  said  thé  Indians  :  "you  arc  our  fellow-men  ;  we  bid  you  wet 
come."  They  had  never  before  seen  any  whites  :  but  had  heard  mention 
of  the  French,  and  long  wished  to  form  an  alliance  with  them  against  the 
Iroquois,  whose  hostile  excursions  extended  even  to  their  country.  They 
were  glad  to  hear  from  Jolict,  that  the  colonists  had  lately  chastised 
those  whom  no  others  could  vanquish  ;  and  feasted  the  visitors,  to  mani- 
fest their  gratitude  as  well  as  respect.  The  chief  of  the  tribe,  with 
some  hundreds  of  his  warriors,  escorted  the  party  to  their  canoes  j  and, 
^  a  mark  of  parting  esteem,  he  presented  a  calumet,  ornamented  with 
feathers  of  various  colors  :  a  safe-conduct  this,  held  inviolable  among  the 
aborigines. 

The  voyagers,  again  on  their  way,  were  forewarned  of  the  confluence 
of  the  Missouri  with  the  main  stream,  by  the  noise  of  its  disohai^ging 
waters.  Forty  leagues  lower,  they  reached  the  influx  of  the  Ohio,  in  thç 
territory  of  the  Chouanows.  By  degrees  the  tcqïou  they  traversed 
changed  its  aspect.  Instead  ol'  vast  prairies,  the  voyagers  only  saw  thick 
forests  around  them,  inhabited  by  savages  whose  language  was  to  them 
unknown.  In  quitting  the  southern  line  of  the  Ohio,  they  left  thé 
Al"t)nquin  family  of  aborigines  behind,  and  had  come  upon  a  r^on  of 
nomades,  the  Chickasaw  nation  being  here  denizens  of  the  forest.  Th« 
Dahcotas,  or  Sioux,  frequented  the  riverain  lands,  in  the  southern  K^on 
watered  by  the  great  flood.  Thus  interpreters  were  needed  by  the  nativesf, 
who  wished  to  parley  from  cither  bank  of  the  Mississippi  ;  each  speaking 
one  of  two  mother-tongues,  both  distinct  from  those  of  the  Hurons  and 
Algonquins,  much  of  the  latter  being  familiar  to  Joliet  and  others  of  the 
party. 

Continuing  their  descent,  the  confluence  of  the  Arkansas  with  the 
Mississippi  was  attained.  The  voyagers  were  now  under  the  33rd  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude,  at  a  point  of  the  river  course  reported  to  have  been 
previously  reached,  from  the  opposite  direction,  by  the  celebrated  Spanish 
mariner,  De  Soto.-^  Here  the  Illinois  chief's  present  stood  the  party  in 
good  stead  ;  for  on  exhibiting  his  ornate  calumet,  they  were  treated  with 
profuse  kindness.     Bread,  made  of  maize,  was  offered  by  the  chief  of 

*  This  famous,  or  rather  infamous  personage,  who  is  called  by  M.  Qameau 
"  le  célèbre  voyageur  espagnol,"  was  the  conqueror  of  Florid*  ;  and  hat  the 
credit  of  haying  been  the  discoverer  of  the  embouchure  of  the  MissiBSippi  to  the 
year  1541.— B. 
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Ûiib  horde  located  at  the  numth  of  the  ArkaniMtf  riyer.  Hatchet-heaAi  of 
•teel,  in  use  by  the  natiTee,  gave  intimation  that  thej  traded  with  Biito- 
peanâ,  and  that  the  Spaniah  setttemente  on  the  bay  of  Ittezioo  were  pro- 
bably not  &r  off.  The  waxing  summer  heats,  too,  gare  natural  oorrobo» 
i«tÎ0n  to  the  same  inferenoee.  The  party  had  now,  in  fiust,  attained  to 
s  region  without  a  winter,  unless  aa  such  be  reckoned  that  part  of  its 
y0tf  known  as  *'  the  ndny  season." 

It  new  became  expedient  to  call  a  halt,  for  the  stored  provisions  were 
beginning  to  fail,  and  change  supplies  could  not  be  depended  upon  in 
anck  a  witdemess  as  the  bold  adventurerahad  already  traversed  ;  and  they 
wwe  still  more  uncertain  as  to  what  treatment  they  might  receive  from 
flmige  peculations,  if  they  proceeded  further.  One  thing  was  made  plain 
to  tiieir  perceptions:  the  Mississippi  afforded  no  passage  to  the  East 
Indifli  seas.  They  rightly  concluded,  also,  that  it  found  its  sea-outlet  in 
tbe  Bay  of  Mexico,  not  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  had  therefore  now 
dotte  enough  to  entitle  them  to  the  grateM  thanks  of  their  compatriots, 
tttd  fat  the  names  of  their  two  leaders  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  the 
Mnab  of  geographical  discovery. 

The  tadc  of  ascending  the  great  river  must  have  been  arduous, 
aad  the  return  voyage  protracted.  Arrived  al  the  point  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Illinois,  they  left  it  for  that  stream,  which,  ascending  fbr  a  part 
of  its  lower  course,  Père  Marquette  elected  to  remain  vrith  the  natives 
of  tribes  located  near  to  its  banks  ;  while  M.  Joliet,  with  the  rest  of  the 
party,  passed  overland  to  Chicago.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Quebec,  and 
reported  his  proceedings  to  the  governor,  M.  Talon  at  that  time  being 
iA  France.  This  duty  he  had  to  perform  orally,  having  lost  all  his  papeiB 
iriien  shooting  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  above  Montreal.  He 
afterwards  drew  up  a  written  report,  with  a  tracing  of  his  route,  from 
jftieittory. 

The  eneouAigement  the  intendant  procured  fbr  the  ent^rise,  fidrly 
entitled  him  to  share  its  glory  with  those  who  so  ably  carried  it  out;  for 
ire  cannot  attaich  too  much  honor  to  the  memoiy  of  statesmen  who  turn 
to  aecount  their  opportunities  of  patronising  useftd  adventure.  M.  Joliet 
ilBCeived  in  property  the  island  of  Anticosti,  as  a  reward  for  his  western 
disoOfWes,  and  for  ah  exploratory  voyage  he  made  to  Hudson's  Bay. 
He  was  also  nominated  hydrographer-royal,  and  got  enfeoffed  in  a  sei- 
gniory near  Montreal.  Expecting  to  reap  great  advanlage  &om  Anticosti  as 
a  fishing  and  fur-trading  station,  he  built  a  fort  thereon  \  but  after  living 
sane  time  <m  the  island  with  hk  fiumly,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it. 
EBb  patronymic  was  adopted  as  the  name  of  a  mountain  situated  neactim. 
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river  des  Plaines,  a  tributary  of  the  minois  ;  and  Joliet  is  also  tlie  appel^ 
lation,  given  in  his  honor,  of  a  town  near  Chieago. 

Père  Marquette  proceeded  to  Green  Bay,  by  lake  Michigan^  in  1673  ; 
but  he  returned  soon  afterwards,  and  resumed  his  missionary  labors, 
among  the  Illinois  Indians.  Being  then  at  war  with  the  Miâmis,  they 
oame  to  him  asking  for  gunpowder  :  "  I  have  come  among  you,"  said  the 
apostolic  priest,  "  not  to  aid  you  to  destroy  your  enemies'  bodies,  but  to 
help  you  to  save  your  own  souls.  Gunpowder  I  eannot  give  you,  but  my 
prayers  you  can  have  for  your  conversion  to  that  religion  which  give» 
^ory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  to  all  men."  Upon  one 
occasion,  he  preached  before  two  thousand  warriors  of  their  nation,  beside» 
the  women  and  children  present.  His  bodily  powers,  however,  were  now 
well-nigh  exhausted.  He  decided  to  return  to  Mackinac  ;  but  while  eoasting 
the  lower  shores  of  lake  Michigan,  feeling  that  his  supreme  hour  was 
nigh,  he  caused  the  people  in  his  canoe  to  set  him  ashore.  Having 
obtained  for  him  the  shelter  of  a  hut  formed  of  branches,  he  there  died 
the  death  of  the  righteous.  His  companions  interred  his  remains  Ufoar 
the  river  which  yet  bears  his  name,  and  set  up  a  crucifix  to  mark  the 
spot.  Thus  ended,  amid  the  solitudes  of  the  western  wilderness,  the 
valuable  existence  of  one  whose  name,  too  little  known  to  his  own  age, 
will  be  remembered  when  hundreds  of  those  which,  however  loudly  sounded 
in  the  present,  shall  have  passed  into  utter  oblivion.* 

The  news  of  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  made  a  great  sensation  in 
Canada;  and  eclipsed,  for  a  time,  the  interest  attaching  to  other  explora- 
tions of  the  age,  which  were  becoming  more  and  more  rife  every  year. 

Every  speculative  mind  was  set  to  work,  as  was  usual  on  such  occasions, 
to  calculate  the  material  advantages  which  might  result,  first  to  the  colonistB, 
and  next  to  their  mother  country,  from  access  being  obtained  to  a  second 
gigantic  water-way  through  the  territories  of  New  France  :  serving  as  it 
virtually  might  in  times  to  come,  as  a  complement,  or  completing  moiety 
for  the  former,  enabling  the  colonists  to  have  the  command  of  two  seas. 

Still,  as  the  gulf  of  Mexico  had  not  been  reached  by  the  adventurers  upon 
the  present  occasion,  some  persons  had  their  doubts  about  the  real  course 
of  the  lower  flood.  There  was  therefore,  however,  still  in  store  credit  for 
those  who  should  succeed  in  clearing  up  whatever  uncertainty  there  mi^t 
be  about  a  matter  so  important. 

*  Quérin  obserres  that,  according  to  some  authorities,  La  Sale,  some  time 
between  the  years  1669  and  1671,  descended  the  Mississippi,  as  far  as  the  Ar- 
kansas, by  the  rirer  Ohio.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  story  is  a  mert 
figment. 
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"  New  France,"  says  Raynal,  "  had  among  its  people  a  Norman  named 
Bobert  Cavalier  de  la  Sale,  a  man  inspired  with  the  double  passion  of  amass^ 
ing  a  large  fortune  and  gaining  an  illustrious  name.  This  person  had  ao- 
quired  under  the  training  of  the  Jesuits,  among  whom  his  youth  was  passed, 
activity,  enthusiasm,  firmness  of  character,  and  high-heartedness  ;  qualities 
which  that  celebrated  confraternity  knew  so  well  to  discern  and  cultivate  in 
promidng  natures  committed  to  their  care.  Their  most  audacious  and 
enterpriâng  pupil,  La  Sale,  was  especially  impatient  to  seize  every  occasion 
ihat  chance  presented  for  distinguishing  himself,  and  ready  to  create  such 
<ypportunities  if  none  occurred."  He  had  been  resident  some  years  in 
Canada,  when  Joliet  returned  from  his  expedition  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  effect  of  so  promising  a  discovery,  upon  such  a  mind  as  La  Sale'É, 
was  of  the  most  awakening  kind.  Joliet's  report  of  what  he  experienced, 
and  his  shrewd  conjectures  as  to  what  he  did  not  see,  but  which  doubt- 
less existed,  well  meditated  upon  by  his  fellow-genius,  inspired  the  latter 
to  form  avast  design  of  exploration  and  traffic  conjoined,  in  realising  which 
he  determined  to  hasard  both  his  fortune  and  reputation. 

Cavalier,  sieur  de  la  Sale,  was  bom  in  Rouen,  and  the  son  of  respect, 
able  parents.  While  yet  a  young  man,  he  came  to  Canada  full  of  a  project 
he  had  conceived,  of  seeking  a  road  to  Japan  and  China,  by  a  northern  or 
western  passage;  but  did  not  bring  with  him  the  pecuniary  means  needful 
even  to  make  the  attempt.  He  set  about  making  ft'iends  for  himself  in 
the  colony,  and  succeeded  in  finding  favor  with  the  Count  de  Frontenac, 
who  discemed  in  him  qualities  somewhat  akin  to  his  own.  With  the  aid 
of  M.  de  Couroelles  and  Talon,  he  opened  a  factory  for  the  fur  traffic  at 
Lachine  near  Montreal,  a  name  which  he  gave  to  the  place,  in  allusion  to 
the  oriental  goal  towards  which  his  hopes  tended  as  an  explorer.*  In  the 
way  of  trade,  he  visited  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  While  the  Canadians 
were  yet  excited  about  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  he  imparted  his 
aspiration  r^rding  it  to  the  governor-general.  He  said  that,  by  ascending 
instead  of  descending  that  great  stream,  a  means  might  be  found  for 
reaching  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  but  that  the  outlay  attending  the  enterprise 
could  only  be  defrayed  by  combining  with  it  an  extended  traffic  with  the 
nations  of  the  west;  that  he  would  gladly  make  the  attempt  himself  if  a 
trading  post  were  erected  for  his  use  at  the  foot  of  lake  Ontario,  as  a  basis 
for  his  operations,  with  an  exclusive  license  to  traffic  in  the  western  countries. 

*  Others  say  that  the  place  owed  its  name  to  a  spirit  of  mockery  in  some  of 
ha  Sale's  enemies  or  enriers,  who  spoke  of  the  locality  as  being  his  "  first  stage 
on  thé  road  to  China;"  a  country  which,  they  predicted,  he  was  doomed  never 
to  reach. — Wakbubtov:  Conquest  9f  Ctmada.^B. 


AiilfcP  territory  amud  iàe  entiy  rftfc»8ig»eaty  ww  H»  iBaÉ<f>i  ilMl  > 
'^Brabie  traffioiii  pettey^hlttd  toi^ been wMie* to pywi  my  nitOêm mUk 
AefribeB of  its npper  wiidenieaB,  as  alao  wHh  the^rSbeaaearar*!)»  tiwfc^ 
Hera,  tiran,  was  a  atopgatnedy  whioh  Bright  lead  to  Uwreiiiaatio»^  IfeaÉ 
«iab.  But  theflnj^,  aa  we  shaft  see  by  and  by,  led  by  two  li^iiasMl 
eBniBBy  were  tne  otst  to  profit  by  Ineao  eiploratioiia  nade  9^  9f  eaeii  eeM|  aa 
by  the  relations  already  formed  witli  lèenatitestoftaiidlnidHiigealalliak" 
■ento  in  the  Hadson's  Bay  teiritowea.  The  bn^eooi  gaidaa^  beweiMr, 
played  a  double  part  afterwardSi  between  Frenob  and  Baig^isk  enployaHiaf 


In  regions  aoath  of  tha  St  Lawreaee,  Père  DmiBellea  waa  ilia  ^ 
Xvropean  who  passed  oiverland  from  thai  river  to  the  < 
■aaboard,  ascending  the  Chaudière  and  4«oendiag  the  Kennebeo  in  1#ML 
He  waa  tiie  first  missionaiy  among  the  Abenaquxs,  who  hdd  him  in  hiffk 
aateem.  He  did  good  aervioe  to  the  eolony  by  preserving  ftp  ii  the  aariiy 
«f  thai  brave  nation,  the  only  one  wbioh  the  Iroquois  were  slew  toaMaalu 

In  anotber  direction,  the  traAckera  and  missionaries,  conatantly  OMvi^f 
eaward,  toward  the  aonroes  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  had  reaclMd  the  mpgfm 
extremity  of  Lake  Huron.  Pères  Brébeof,  Daniel,  Lalemaot,  JçgM8,.ani 
Baimbault,  founded  in  the  regions  around  its  waters  the  Çhriatiaoïaed 
0Bttlemento  of  St  Joseph,  St  Miofad,  St  Ignace,  Sainta-ltoia^  em, 
The  last-named,  seated  at  the  pmnt  where  Lake  Huron  < 
with  Lake  Erie,  was  long  the  central  point  of  die  north-westeni  i 
In  1639,  Jean  Nicholet,  following  the  course  of  a  river  ioiring  out  of  Laka 
Midiigan  at  Oreen  Bay,  was  led  within  three  days'  navigation  of  **Û10 
great  water,"  such  was  the  distinctive  name  the  aboriginee  gave  jtoAi 
Missiarippi.*  In  1671,  the  reHcs  of  the  Huron  tribes,  tired  of  wandawng 
from  ftrest  toftrest,  settled  down  in  Miohifimaekinac,  attheendof  Laba 
Superior,  under  the  care  of  Père  Marqufette,  who  thus  beoame  the  aariitei 
finrnderofa  European  settlement  in  Mich^n.  Thenativeaof  thevisMl^ 
were  of  the  Algonquin  raoe,  but  the  French  called  them  iSbalsifra  froaa 
their  bmng  near  to  Sault  Sainte-Marie.  Between  the  yeara  1438-1M9, 
Hiese  countries  were  visited  by  eighteen  Jesuit  missionariea,  besideaaavsaal 
laicB  attadied  to  thw  ministry.  Direct  oommunieation  wtth  the  rtfiott 
WM  then  Uttle  attempted,  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  Iroquoiai 
aavigation  of  Lake  Ontario  perilous  to  adventurers;  and  ohiigiag  ^ 
lapws  toandfhmithe  western  mission  field  hy  the  valley  of  the  r 
She  Meaters'  territory,  visited  by  Ohampkia,  and  the  southern  kkeboasi 
ef  Brie  beyond  BiAlo,  being  aa  yet  ahaost  unl^ewii,  aboatl64«  it  «a» 

•  Per*  Yiaoat,  Boperior  of  the  Jemats  ;  HcteMoai,  *c,  a.  p.  lO^-ie^a  ^ 
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ICMlfwl t» wadiriihgr PèreftOhainBOBt  sad  Btébenf, whosefBiplortllMi 
Ikv^eonphtod  liie  fin*  survey  of  «lie  LavraitiftB  badn,  from  tiw  oeeui 
to  Uie^tetlieet  nook  of  Lake  6«perior. 

Viro  Jeooito,  OinrloB  Bumbanli  «nd  Iamo  Jft^çoiê,  Mot  toward»  dull 
ihrt  wiitiff  aea,  aftor  a  saY^tioBof  aofooteeiidi^ay  and  IdAiig  their  waj 
itt  Û»  aroUpdago  ef  Li^e  Horen,  reaelied  tlie  Baull  Satnte^Mme;  aaé 
Iheveinmd  afleembled  akml  9000  aavegesyivlio  reeeÎTed  them  with  Bignr 
of fppeai^  good-win.  Par  ae  Preneh  adventnrtn  had  advanoed,  ^  timite- 
oftlfeeoiitiBeBtaeemed  tohe  never  the  Boaier;  ibrth^  learned,  at  SavH^ 
Ghttttte-Marie,  the  naHies  of  a  great  nnmber  of  nations,  loeated  heyond 
le  Ae  weaiand  aonth,  whose  eastenee  they  had  never  heard  of  befeve. 

Among  them  were  said  to  bewarlihe  tribes,  yet  living  hyeokore  of  the 
•sB  ;  bat  whose  raee  and  kogwige  were  unknown.  "  Thna  it  was»**  says 
stt  Amsriean  author,  ''that the  reHgionssed  of  the  Frenéh  had  trans» 
ported  the  Ohms  to  Ike  banks  of  Sanlt  Sainte-Marie  and  the  oonAses  ef 
Ifsi»8i^erior;  wkenee  it  overshadowed  already  the  territory  of  the  Sien» 
itt  MisBissippi  TaUey,  five  years  befbre  BUiot,  the  fkmens  nissionuy  of 
New  England,  had  addressed  a  word  to  the  savages  loeated  within 'sis 
miles  of  Boston  harbor." 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  hold  Canada  had  npon  the  aborigines,  fiv 
smdnear,  was  dne  to  the  relations  onr  people  owed  to  the  missionarien* 
ttttd  liir  traders.  Both  were  to  be  met  with,  at  intervals,  everywhere;  on 
the  riieres  of  Hadson's  Bay,  on  die  maigin  of  the  Lanrentian  Oalf,  at  the 
flweat  ontslârts  of  Lake  Snperier,  and  in  all  pkees  wheresoever  fomnd, 
tiny  tended  to  give  a  high,  or,  yet  better,  a  favwable  idea  of  Franoe  and 
her  peopile.  The  savages  admired  the  kardihood  of  individual  Frenohmett 
Wkotmsted  ihemselres  in  i^  eoofidenoe  amid  entire  populations  of  natives^ 
«et  always  of  fineodly  disposition  ;  and,  even  passing  beyond,  visited  wit 
dswiesBCfl  reputed  to  befoU  <tf  ferooious  men  and  wild  beasts,  and  eonse* 
queptly  shunnod  by  themselves.  It  seemed  to  these  naturally  supersti- 
tieae  pee^,  4àat  the  Buropeàn  bore  a  oharmed  life.  Their  superiority 
itt^be  art  of  war,  and  their  Imowledge,  of  whiob  tke  natives  madeaa 
ettaggewttng  estimate,  ihade  most  of  th^  tribes  anxious  to  enter  inte 
iBianoes  with  ^  eolonists  ;  who,  on  their  part,  found  suoh  rf  the  natives 
an  mest4readed4ke  Iroquois,  Tsiuable  auziliafies  against  thess  intsaotablO' 
hasbaiians. 

Itt  >1050,iwo  young  tgfABn,^  led  on  by  personal  euriosityei^d  a.qMl 
of  ttdlfSttture,  joined  some  roving  bands  of  Algonquins,  and  eoasted  with 
Ihem  the  4dioms  of  like  Si^enor,  upon  whieh  th^  passed  the  spseeediy 

•  Maiiffiu^  ^c,  a.  n.  ISSO. 
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i0|inter.  Here  they  first  learned  the  existence  of  the  Sioux  race,  of  whoxa 
t^therto  little  was  known  even  by  their  compatriots  of  thé  nearer  wilda^ 
Our  two  young  Frenchmen  determined  to  visit  the  Sioux  in  their  own- 
cojintrj.  On  the  way,  they  met  with  broken  and  dispirited  bands  of 
savages,  the  survivors  of  nations  vanquished  and  dispersed  by  the  Iroquois^ 
The  Sioux,  among  whom  they  at  length  arrived,  appeared  to  them,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  a  potent  race,  yet  of  gentler  manners  than  the  people 
of  the  eastern  tribes.  They  ascertained  that  there  were  forty  populous 
hordes  of  the  Sioux,  the  people  in  which  exercised  no  such  cruelties  on 
prisoners  as  other  native  races  gloried  in  ;  that  they  had  a  pretty  distinct 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  ;  but  that  their  religious  notions,  in  other 
particulars,  were  akin  to  those  of  the  nomade  races  of  Asia. 
,  The  two  intrepid  adventurers  returned  to  Quebec,  in  1660,  escorted  by 
sixty  Algonquin  canoes,  laden  with  Airs.  They  confirmed  the  report  of 
two  other  Frenchmen  who  visited  lake  Michigan  four  years  previously,  as^ 
to  the  multitudinous  tribes  wandering  about  those  regions  ;  among  others 
the  Ejistinots,  whose  wigwams,  it  was  averred,  might  be  found  in  high 
latitudes,  even  as  far  as  the  polar  seas. 

It  was  during  the  same  year  that  Père  Mesnard  set  out,  along  with- 
some  Algonquins,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Ottawas  and  other  tribes 
located  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  He  remained  eight  months 
in  a  bay  which  he  named  after  Sainte-Thérèse  (perhaps  that  of  Kiwina)^ 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake,  where  his  only  food  was  acorns  (or 
other  mast)  and  pounded  bark.  At  an  invitation  from  the  Hurons,  he 
lefl  this  inhospitable  place  for  the  bay  of  Chagouimigong  (bay  of  St. 
Esprit)  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Huron  ;  a  country  poor  in  game, 
but  remote,  and  for  both  reasons  free  from  the  Hurons,  implacable  enemies 
of  the  Iroquois.  One  day,  while  his  travelling  comrade  was  busy  about 
their  canoe.  Père  Mesnard  went  into  the  woods,  but  returned  not  again 
and  was  never  more  seen.  This  venerable  missionary  had  a  great  repu- 
tation for  sanctity  among  the  savages,  whose  rude  natures  had  been  almost 
so^ned  to  meekness  by  his  virtuous  example,  and  by  the  unction  of  his 
evangelical  discourses.  Some  years  afterwards,  his  breviary  and  oassock 
were  found  among  the  Sioux,  who  paid  them  a  kind  of  worship,  as  saintly 
relics.  The  savages,  we  may  mention  here,  had  a  great  respect  (probably 
not  unmingled  with  fear)  for  books,  which  they  looked  upon  as  imbued 
with  spiritual  life.  Four  or  five  years  after  the  murder  of  Pères  Brébeuf 
and  Qarnier  by  the  Iroquois,  a  missionary  among  them  found  a  Testament 
and  a  prayer-book  that  had  belonged  to  these  martyrs,  and  which  weroi 
preserved  with  care  as  things  sacred. 
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'Even  in  those  days,  the  traders  and  missionaries  knew  that  North 
America  was  separated  from  the  Old  World  by  a  sea.  The  "  Relations  of 
the  Jesuits"  of  1659-1660  contain  these  words:  "  Towards  the  east,  the 
south,  the  west,  and  the  north,  this  continent  behig  surrounded  with  water, 
must  be  disjoined  from  Greenland  by  a  narrow  space  {trajet)^  a  gooî 
portion  of  which  has  been  discovered  j  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  to  pene- 
trate a  few  degrees  farther,  in  order  to  reach  the  Japanese  seas." 

Père  Allouez  set  out  for  Lake  Superior  in  1665.  He  coasted,  the  heaps 
of  sand  which  wind  and  water  have  raised  along  its  shores,  and  rounded 
a  bend  of  twelve  miles,  the  base  of  a  cape  300  feet  in  height,  forming  thp 
western  end  of  the  Laurentidcs.  In  this  region,  the  waters  of  the  lake 
rubbing  out  by  their  constant  attrition  the  softer  from  the  hard  materials 
in  composite  rocks,  have  produced  the  most  striking  forms  in  some  heights 
rising  from  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Pure  Allouez  must  have  seen  and 
adinired  these  fantastic  works  of  nature,  many  of  them  resembling  ruined 
piles  of  art,  to  which  after- travellers  assigned  the  name  of  Portail  and 
Rocher's  Point.  He  reached  Chagouiamigong  in  due  course,  where  he 
found  a  considerable  village  of  Chippeways,  which  the  Jesuits  named 
Oiitchibouec.  He  there  erected  a  chapel  and  preached  in  Algonquin  to 
a  dozen  or  more  tribes,  who  understood  that  language.  His  reputation 
spread  far.  Men  of  many  tribes  of  the  regions  around  came  to  see  the 
white  man  :  Poutouatamis,  from  the  depths  of  Michigan  ;  Outagamis  and 
Saikff,  from  territories  intermediate  to  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  ; 
tlie  B^ristinoles  (Creek  Indians),  from  the  marshy  north;  the  Illinois, 
from  the  prairies,  then  uncultivated,  now  covered  with  crops  ;  and  lastly, 
the  Sioux.  All  these  men  of  many  races  admired  the  eloquence  of  the 
zealous  missionary,  and  gave  him  information  as  to  the  numbers,  power, 
and  the  dtuation  of  their  several  countries.  The  Sioux,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  told  him  that  they  roofed  their  huts  with  deer-skins, 
and  that  they  occupied  vast  prairies  on  the  margin  of  a  great  river  they 
called  the  Mississippi.  During  his  sojourn  in  that  country,  Allouez,  who 
'made  a  voyage  of  more  than  2000  leagues,  penetrated  to  countries  far 
north,  where  he  met  some  of  the  Nippissings,  whom  their  fear 
of  the  Iroquois  had  driven  into  a  snow-covered  region.  He  strove  to 
console  those  sufferers,  who  were  then  in  a  very  wretched  state. 

At  this  time,  peace  prevailing  among  the  Indian  tribes,  the  tradei^ 
were  able  to  extend  their  operations,  and  the  missionaries  to  spread  them- 
gelvefl  abroad,  in  the  fertile  plains  west  of  Lake  Michigan.  Père  Dabkn, 
who  labored  in  that  region,  learnt  also  from  the  natives  the  existence  of 
''  the  great  river,"  and  he  intended  to  set  out,  in  hopes  of  reaching  it,  in 
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The  gpTeniar  gaye  him  tihe  oonunand  of  Fort  FrQnieoao,  to  b^^  wUIl. 
Qbtaining,  ako,  hiB  reooiiuneiidations  to  the  ooart,  La  Sale  sailed  for  Fraaea 
in  1675,  and  gained  all  he  wanted  from  the  Marquis  de  Seignehd,  boq  and. 
Booceseor  of  the  great  Colbert  as  minister  of  marine.  The  king  bestowed. 
on  La  Sale  the  seignioiy  of  Cataraqui  and  ennobled  him.  This  adgnioiy 
inolnded  Fort  Fiontenao,  of  which  he  was  made  the  prq>rietor,  as  weU  as 
of  lake  Oi^tario  ;  conditioned,  however,  that  he  was  to  re-oonstmot  the  fort 
in  stonç.  His  M^sstgr  also  invested  him  with  all  needfhl  credentials  ftv. 
beginning  and  oontinning  his  discoveries. 

La  Sale,  on  his  return  to  Canada,  actively  set  about  aggrandising  his 
new  possession.  Several  colonists  and  some  of  the  natives  repaired  to  the 
locality,  and  settled  under  protection  of  his  fort  He  built  in  its  vioinitj 
three  decked  vessels — ^tbe  first  ever  seen  upon  lake  Ontario.  1677,  h» 
visited  France  again,  in  quest  of  aid  to  carry  out  his  pUns.  Colbert  and 
Seignelai  got  him  a  royal  commission  as  recqgniaed  explorer  of  north-west 
America,  with  permission  to  erect  fortified  posts  therein  at  his  diacretioa. 
He  found  a  potent  protector,  abo,  in  the  Prince  de  Conti. 

La  Bale,  full  of  hope,  sailed  from  La  Rochelle  in  summer  1678,  with 
thirty  seamen  and  artisans,  his  vessd  freighted  with  equipments  for  his  lake 
oraft,  and  merchandise  for  barter  with  the  aborigines*'  A  brave  officer. 
Chevalier  de  Tonti,  went  with  him,  proposing  to  share  his  fortunes.  Arrived 
at  Cataraqui,  his  energy  put  all  his  work  people  in  activity:.  By  the  18th  of 
November,  he  set  sail  from  Fort  Frontenai  in  one  of  his  barks,  loaded  with 
gpods  and  materials  for  constructing  a  second  fort  and  a  brigantine  ai 
Nii^[ara.  When  he  reached  the  heiad  of  lake  Ontario,  his  vessel  excited  the. 
admiration  of  the  savages;  while  the  falls  of  Niagara  no  less  raised  the 
wonder  of  the  French.  Neither  had  the  former  before  seen  so  great  a 
triumph  of  human  art;  nor  the  latter,  so  over-powering  a  speotade  of 
mature. 

La  Sale  set  about  founding  his  proposed  stronghold  at  Niagara;  hut 
the  natives^  as  soon  as  the  defensive  works  b^gan  to  take  shape,  demumd 
to  their  being  continued.  Not  caring  to  dispute  the  matter  with  them,  he 
gave  his  erections  the  form  of  a  palisaded  store-house  merely.  During 
winter  following,  he  laid  the  keel  of  a  vessel  on  thestocks,  ata  place  some, 
six  miles  above  the  Falls.  Hiq  actirity  redoubled  as  his  operatbns  pro- 
gressed. He  sent  on  his  friend  Tonti  with  the  famous  Beoollet^  Père 
Hennepin,  to  seek  out  several  men  whom  he  had  despatched  as  forerunnen^ 
in  autumn  preceding,  to  open  up  a  traffic  he  intended  to  carry  on  wi& 
the  aborigines  of  the  west  In  person  he  visited  the  Iroquois  and  several 
other  nations,  with  whom  he  wished  to  form  trading  relations.    He  has 
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Ae  honor  of  foandiiig  the  town  of  Niagara.  Vh»  vessel  he  tibere  bnilt  he 
teUed  "*tiie  Qriffin/^  bèeanSe,  said  he/'  the  griifin  has  right  of  mastery  bver 
^  ravens  :"  an  allnsion,  as  vas  said,  to  his  hope  of  overcoming  all  his  ilj- 
MBers,  who  were  nnmerons.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Griffin  was  lanndied  ih 
midsummer  1679,  nnder  a  salute  of  oantion,  with  chanting  of  Te  Dewri^, 
Had  shouts  ftom  the  colonists  ;  the  natives  present  setting  up  yells  of  won- 
der, hailing  the  French  as  so  many  Otkou^  or  ''  men  of  a  contriving  mind." 

On  the  7th  of  August  the  Oriffon,  equipped  With  seven  guns  and  loaded 
with  small  arms  and  goods,  entered  lake  Brie;  when  La  Sale  started  for 
Detroit,  whibh  he  reached  in  safety  after  a  fbw  days'  sail.  He  gave  to  the 
expannon  of  the  channd  between  kkesErie  and  Huron,  the  name  of  lake 
Ste.  Ofadre;  traversing  which,  he,  on  the  23rd  August,  entered  lake  Huron. 
Five  days  later,  he  reached  Michilimackinac,  after  having  encountered  a 
violent  storm,  such  as  are  not  unfrequent  in  that  locality.  The  aborigines 
of  the  country  were  not  less  moved  than  those  of  Niagara  had  been,  at  aie 
appearance  of  the  Chiffon;  an  apparition  rendered  terrible  as  well  as  puts- 
ling,  when  the  sound  of  her  cannon  boomed  along  the  lake  and  reverberated 
ikom  its  shores. 

On  attaining  to  tiie  Ohapel  of  the  Ottawa  tribe,  at  the  missioh  station,  he 
landed  and  attended  mass.  Continuing  his  voyage  some  time  in  September, 
lie  reached  the  bay  des  Puants,  on  the  western  lake-board  of  Michigan, 
where  he  cast  anchor.  So  far,  the  first  ship  navigation  of  the  great  Cana- 
dian lakes  had  been  a  triumph;  but  the  end  was  not  yet,  and  it  proved 
io  be  disastrous  ;  fer  La  Sale,  hearing  that  his  creditors  had  in  his  absence 
confiscated  his  possessions,  despatched  the  Chiffon,  loaded  with  peltiy,  to 
Niagara,  probably  in  view  of  redeeming  them  ;  but  his  vessel  and  goods 
were  totaUy  lost  on  the  way. 

Heanwlidle,  he  started,  with  a  trading  party  of  thirty  men  of  difierent 
eallinga,  bearing  arms  and  merchandise.  Passing  to  St.  Joseph's,  at  the 
lofwer  end  of  take  Michigan,  whither  he  had  ordered  that  the  Griffon  should 
jnoeeed  on  her  proposed  second  voyage  ^m  Niagara,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  fiirt  on  the  crest  of  a  steep  height,  washed  on  two  sides  by  the 
Tlver  of  the  Miftmis,  and  defended  on  another  nde  by  a  deep  ravine.  He 
set  buoys  at  the  entrance  of  the  stream  for  the  direction  of  the  crew  of  the 

*  Bom«  aathors  say  that  he  named  his  yessel  the  Oriffon  in  honor  of  the 
Frontoiiaeti  the  aapporten  4n  whose  family  coat-of-armt  were  two  Oriffom, 
[Wbere  all  is  so  oncertoin  in  an  important  matter,  a  third  snggiestion  may  be  as 
near  the  mark  as  the  first  two.  As  the  Korse  or  Norman  se^-kings  bore  the 
laTen  for  a  standard,  perhaps  La  Sale  adopted  the  rarens'-master  symbol,  in 
light  of  a  hoped  for  sovereignty  over  the  American  lakes.— -Jl?.] 


is: 
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The  gpTenuur  gaTe  him  the  ocunmaod  of  Fort  Fronteiiae,  to  b^gin  witt. 
Obtaining,  also,  his  reoommendatbos  to  the  ooiirt,  ^ 
in  1675,  and  gained  all  he  wanted  firom  the  Marquis  de  Seigndai,  aoii  and, 
SQCoeflBorof  the  great  Colbert  as  minister  of  marine.  The  king  bestowod 
on  La  Sale  the  seigniory  of  Cataraqoi  and  ennobled  him.  This  sdgnioiy 
inoladed  Fort  Frontenac,  of  which  he  was  made  the  proprietor,  as  wdl  as 
of  lake  Ontario;  conditioned,  however,  that  he  was  to  reoonstmoi  the  fori 
in  stone.  His  Majesty  also  invested  him  with  all  needfial  credentials  ibr 
beginning  and  continuing  his  discoveries. 

La  Sale,  on  his  retnm  to  Canada,  actively  set  about  aggrandising  his 
new  posBession.  Several  coknists  and  some  of  the  natives  repaired  to  the 
locality,  and  settled  under  protection  of  his  fort  He  built  in  its  vicinity 
three  decked  vessels — the  first  ever  seen  upon  lake  Ontario.  1677,  ha 
visited  France  again,  in  quest  of  aid  to  carry  out  his  jdans.  Colbert  and 
Seignelaigot  him  a  royal  commission  as  recognised  explorer  of  north-west 
America,  with  permission  to  erect  fortified  posts  therein  at  his  discr^am. 
He  found  a  potent  protector,  abo,  in  the  Prince  de  ContL 

La  Sale,  full  of  hope,  sailed  from  La  Rochelle  in  summer  1678,  with 
thirty  seamen  and  artisans,  his  vessel  freighted  with  equipments  for  lus  lake 
craft,  and  merchandise  for  barter  with  the  aborigines.  A  brave  offioer, 
Chevalier  de  Tonti,  went  with  him,  proposing  to  share  his  fortunes.  Arrived 
at  Cataraqui,  his  energy  put  all  his  work  people  in  activity.  By  the  18th  of 
November,  he  set  sail  from  Fort  Frontenaè  in  one  of  his  barks,  loaded  with 
goods  and  materials  for  constructing  a  second  fort  and  a  brigantine  at 
Niagara.  When  he  reached  the  head  of  lake  Ontario,  his  vessel  excited  the . 
admiration  of  the  savages;  while  the  falls  of  Niagara  no  less  raised  the 
wonder  of  the  French.  Neither  had  the  former  before  seen  so  great  a 
triumph  of  human  art;  nor  the  latter,  so  over-powering  a  q>ectacle  of 
miture. 

La  Sale  set  about  founding  hb  proposed  stronghold  at  Niagara  ;  but 
the  natives,  as  soon  as  the  defensive  works  began  to  take  shape,  demurred 
to  their  being  continued.  Not  caring  to  dispute  the  matter  with  them,  he 
gave  his  erections  the  form  of  a  palisaded  store-house  merely.  Daring 
winter  following,  he  laid  the  keel  of  a  vessel  on  the  stocks,  at  a  place  some 
six  miles  above  the  Falls.  His  activity  redoubled  as  his  operatbns  pro- 
gressed. He  sent  on  his  friend  Tonti  with  the  famous  Becollet^  Pore 
Hennepin,  to  seek  out  several  men  whom  he  had  despatched  as  forerunnen^ 
ia  antomn  preceding,  to  open  up  a  traffic  he  intended  to  carry  on  with 
aborigines  of  the  west  In  person  he  visited  the  Iroquois  and  several 
nÊAmâ,  wiUi  whom  he  wished  to  form  trading  relations.    He  has 
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tte  honor  of  foandiiig  the  town  of  Niagara.  Hie  Tessel  he  there  bnilt  he 
Mled  '^Utie  Griffin,"  bèeanâe,  said  he/<  the  griffin  has  right  of  mastery  bver 
^llie  ravens  :"  an  allnsion,  as  was  said,  to  hb  hope  of  oyercoming  all  his  iQ- 
iriUers,  who  were  nnmerons.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Griffin  was  lanndied  ih 
midmimmer  1679,  nnder  a  sainte  of  cannon,  with  chanting  of  Te  DeuiH^ 
ted  shonts  ftom  the  colonists  ;  the  natives  present  setting  np  yells  of  wott- 
tier,  hailing  the  French  as  so  many  Otkou^  or  "  men  of  a  contriving  mind." 

On  the  7th  of  August  the  Chiffon,  equipped  with  seven  guns  and  loaded 
with  small  arms  and  goods,  entered  lake  Erie;  when  La  Sale  started  for 
Detroit,  which  he  reached  in  safety  after  a  fbw  days'  sail.  He  gave  to  the 
isizpansion  of  the  channel  between  lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  the  name  of  lake 
Ste.  Claire;  traversing  which,  he,  on  the  23rd  August,  entered  lake  Huron. 
Five  days  later,  he  reached  Michilimackinac,  after  having  encountered  a 
violent  storm,  such  as  are  not  unfi^uent  in  that  locality.  The  aborigines 
of  the  country  were  not  less  moved  than  those  of  Niagara  had  been,  at  the 
sppearance  of  the  Griffon;  an  apparition  rendered  terrible  as  well  as  puza- 
ling,  when  the  sound  of  her  cannon  boomed  along  the  lake  and  reverberated 
irom  its  shores. 

On  attaining  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Ottawa  tribe,  at  the  mission  station,  he 
landed  and  attended  mass.  Continuing  his  voyage  some  time  in  September, 
lie  reached  the  bay  des  Puants,  on  the  western  lake-board  of  Michigan, 
where  he  cast  anchor.  So  far,  the  first  ship  navigation  of  the  great  Cana- 
dian lakes  had  been  a  triumph;  but  the  end  was  not  yet,  and  it  proved 
to  be  disastrous  ;  fer  La  Sale,  hearing  that  his  creditors  had  in  his  absence 
confiscated  his  possessions,  despatched  the  Griffon,  loaded  with  peltry,  to 
Niagara,  probably  in  view  of  redeeming  them;  but  his  vessel  and  goods 
were  totally  lost  on  the  way. 

Meanwhile,  he  started,  with  a  trading  party  of  thirty  men  of  different 
eaDings,  bearing  arms  and  merchandise.  Passing  to  St.  Joseph's,  at  the 
lower  end  of  lake  Michigan,  whither  he  had  ordered  that  the  Griffon  should 
inroeeed  on  her  proposed  second  voyage  ^m  Niagara,  he  kid  the  fouuda- 
lions  of  a  finrt  on  the  crest  of  a  steep  height,  washed  on  two  sides  by  the 
river  of  the  Mi&mis,  and  defended  on  another  side  by  a  deep  ravine.  He 
eetbaoys  at  the  entrance  of  the  stream  for  the  direction  of  the  crew  of  the 

*  Some  aathon  say  that  he  named  his  yessel  the  Griffon  in  honor  of  the 
Frontenacs,  the  supporters  in  whose  family  coat-of-armt  were  two  Orifforu. 
[Where  all  is  so  uncertain  in  an  important  matter,  a  third  suggestion  may  be  as 
near  the  mark  as  the  first  two.  As  the  Norse  or  Norman  sea-kings  bore  the 
rayen  for  a  standard,  perhaps  La  Sale  adopted  the  rarens'-master  symbol,  in 
right  of  a  hoped  for  sovereignty  over  the  American  lakes. — B.} 
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The  gpYenior  gave  him  tihe  oommand  of  Fort  FronieDao,  to  bcgip  wMl 
Ojt>taiiûiig,  ako,  his  reoommeiidations  to  the  court,  La  Sale  sailed  for  FraftjOPt 
in  1675,  and  gained  all  he  wanted  firom  the  Marquis  de  Seignelai,  boq  ani 
BQOceseor  of  the  great  Colbert  as  minister  of  marine.  The  king  bestoved. 
on.  La  Sale  the  seigniory  of  Cataraqui  and  ennobled  him.  This  aàgmrj- 
inoluded  Fort  Frontenac,  of  which  he  was  made  the  proprietor,  as  wdl  as 
of  lake  Ontario;  conditioned,  however,  that  he  was  to  reoonstruot  thefiort 
im  slone.  His  Mijesty  also  invested  him  with  all  needful  credentials  for. 
b^sinning  and  continuing  his  discoveries. 

La  Sale,  on  his  return  to  Canada,  actively  set  about  aggrandising  his. 
new  possession.  Several  colonists  and  some  of  the  natives  repaired  to  the 
loeality,  and  settled  under  protection  of  his  fort  He  built  in  its  vicinity 
three  decked  vessels — ^tbe  first  ever  seen  upon  lake  Ontario.  1677,  ha 
viaited  France  again,  in  quest  of  aid  to  carry  out  his  plans,  Colbert  and; 
Seignelaigot  him  a  royal  commission  as  reco^iied  explorer  of  north-west 
America,  with  permission  to  erect  fortified  posts  therein  at  his  disoretioa. 
He  found  a  potent  protector,  also,  in  the  Prince  de  Contii. 

La  Sale,  full  of  hope,  sailed  from  La  Rochelle  in  summer  1678,  with 
thirty  seamen  and  artisans,  his  vessel  freighted  with  equipments  for  his  lake 
craft,  and  merchandise  for  barter  with  the  aborigines.  A  brave  offieeri 
Chevalier  de  Tonti,  went  with  him,  proposing  to  share  his  fortunes.  Arrived 
at  Cataraqui,  his  energy  put  all  his  work  people  in  activity.  By  the  18th  of 
November,  he  set  sail  from  Fort  Frontenafc  in  one  of  his  barks,  loaded  with 
goods  and  materials  for  constructing  a  second  fort  and  a  brigantine  at 
Niagara.  When  he  reached  the  head  of  lake  Ontario,  his  vessel  excited  the, 
admiration  of  the  savages  ;  while  the  falls  of  Niagara  no  less  raised  the 
wonder  of  the  French.  Neither  had  the  former  before  seen  so  great  a 
triumph  of  human  art;  nor  the  latter,  so  over-powering  a  spectacle  of 
m>ture. 

La  Sale  set  about  founding  hb  proposed  stronghold  at  Niagara;  but 
the  natives,  as  soon  as  the  defensive  works  began  to  take  shape,  demurred 
to  their  being  continued.  Not  caring  to  dispute  the  matter  with  them,  he 
gave  his  erections  the  form  of  a  palisaded  store-house  merely.  Ihiring 
winter  following,  he  laid  the  keel  of  a  vessel  on  the  stocks,  at  a  place  some 
six  miles  above  the  Falls.  His  activity  redoubled  as  his  operations  pro- 
gressed. He  sent  on  his  friend  Tonti  with  the  famous  Becollet^  Pare 
Hennepin,  to  seek  out  several  men  whom  he  had  despatched  as  foremnnen, 
in  autumn  preceding,  to  open  up  a  traffic  he  intended  to  carry  on  with 
the  aborigines  of  the  west.  In  person  he  visited  the  Iroquois  and  several 
other  nations,  with  whom  he  wished  to  form  trading  relations.    JEEe  hsA 
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l9ie  honor  of  fimnding  the  town  of  Niagara.  Hie  yeaael  he  there  btdlt  he 
teallod  ''Ihe  Qriffin/'  bèeanSe,  said  he/<  the  griffin  has  r^ht  of  mAstery  oviBr 
ihe  ravens  :"  an  allnsion,  as  was  said,  to  his  hope  of  overcoming  all  his  ill- 
wiUers,  who  were  nnmerons.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Griffin  was  lanndied  ih 
midsammer  1679,  nnder  a  salute  of  cannon,  with  chanting  of  Te  DeuW^ 
'and  shonts  ftom  the  colonists  ;  the  natives  present  setting  np  yells  of  wott- 
^3er,  hailing  the  French  as  so  many  Oikou^  or  "  men  of  a  contriving  mind." 

On  the  7th  of  August  the  Chiffon^  equipped  with  seven  guns  and  loaded 
with  small  arms  and  goods,  entered  lake  Erie;  when  La  Sale  started  for 
Detroit,  which  he  reached  in  safety  after  a  fbw  days'  sail.  He  gave  to  the 
ezpannott  of  the  channel  between  lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  the  name  of  lake 
Ste.  Chiire;  traversing  which,  he,  on  the  23rd  August,  entered  lake  Huron. 
Five  days  later,  he  reached  Micbilimackinac,  after  having  encountered  a 
violent  storm,  such  as  are  not  unfrequent  in  that  locality.  The  aborigines 
of  the  countiy  were  not  less  moved  than  those  of  Niagara  had  been,  at  ihe 
appearance  of  the  Griffon;  an  apparition  rendered  terrible  as  well  as  puts- 
ling,  when  the  sound  of  her  cannon  boomed  along  the  lake  and  reverberated 
xFom  its  shores. 

On  attaining  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Ottawa  tribe,  at  the  mission  station,  he 
landed  and  attended  mass.  Continuing  his  voyage  some  time  in  September, 
he  reached  the  bay  des  Puants,  on  the  western  lake-board  of  Michigan, 
iHiere  he  cast  anchor.  So  far,  the  first  ship  navigation  of  the  great  Cana- 
dian lakes  had  been  a  triumph;  but  the  end  was  not  yet,  and  it  proved 
to  be  disastrous  ;  fer  La  Sale,  hearing  that  his  creditors  had  in  his  absence 
confiscated  his  possessions,  despatched  the  Griffon^  loaded  with  peltry,  to 
Niagara,  probably  in  view  of  redeeming  them  ;  but  his  vessel  and  goods 
were  totally  lost  on  the  way. 

Heanwlnle,  he  started,  with  a  trading  party  of  thirty  men  of  different 
eaDinga,  bearing  arms  and  merchandise.  Passing  to  St.  Joseph's,  at  the 
lower  end  of  lake  Michigan,  whither  he  had  ordered  that  the  Griffon  should 
proceed  on  her  proposed  second  voyage  from  Niagara,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  finrt  on  the  crest  of  a  steep  height,  washed  on  two  sides  by  the 
river  of  the  Mi&mis,  and  defended  on  another  side  by  a  deep  ravine.  He 
Bet  buoys  at  the  entrance  of  the  stream  for  the  direction  of  the  crew  of  the 

*  Bom*  aatbon  say  that  he  Darned  bis  vessel  the  Chiffon  in  honor  of  the 
ProQtenaes,  the  sapporters  in  whose  family  coat-of-anns  were  two  Orifforu, 
[Where  all  ia  so  uncertain  in  an  important  matter,  a  third  saggesUon  may  be  as 
near  the  mark  as  the  first  two.  As  the  Norse  or  Norman  sea-kings  bore  the 
raven  for  a  standard,  perhaps  La  Sale  adopted  the  ravens'-master  symbol,  in 
right  of  a  hoped  for  iovereighty  over  the  American  lakes.— Jl?.] 
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anzioiidy  expected  vessel,  upon  vhoee  safety  depended  in  part  ibe  oontinnar 
tion  of  his  enterprises;  sending  on  some  skilful  hands  to  Michilimaokinae 
to  pilot  her  on  the  lake.  The  vessel  not  appearing,  and  winter  being  near,  he 
set  out  for  the  country  of  the  Illinois  Indians,  leaving  a  few  men  in  chaige 
of  the  fort,  and  taking  with  him  the  missionaries  Gabriel,  Hennepin,  and 
Zënobe,  also  some  private  men  ;  Tonti,  who  was  likewise  of  the  party,  hav- 
ing rejoined  his  principal,  bat  without  the  men  he  was  sent  to  seek,  as  he 
could  not  find  them.  The  expedition,  thus  constituted,  arrived  towards  the 
close  of  December  at  a  deserted  native  village  situated  near  the  source  of  the 
Illinois  river,  in  the  canton  which  still  bears  La  Sale's  name.  Without  stop- 
ping here,  he  descended  that  stream  as  far  as  lake  Peoria,  (called  by  Henne- 
pin, Pimiteoui),  on  the  margin. of  which  he  found  encamped  a  nusierois 
body  of  the  Illinois.  These  Indians,  though  naturally  gentle,  yet  turned 
unfriendly  regards  at  first  on  the  party  ;  but  soon  recovering  from  surprise 
at  the  appearance  of  the  French,  treated  them  with  great  hospitality  ;  one 
of  their  attentions  to  the  supposed  wants  of  the  visitors  being  to  rub  their 
wearied  1^  with  bears'  grease  and  buffak)  fat.  These  friendly  people  woe 
glad  to  learn  that  La  Sale  meant  to  form  establishments  in  tiieir  country. 
Like  the  Huron  savages  of  Champlain's  time,  the  Illinois,  haxassed  ai  thej 
were  by  the  Iroquois,  trusted  that  the  French  would  protect  thea  in  futum 
The  visitors  remarked  that  the  Illinois  formed  the  sides  of  their  huts  witk 
mats  of  flat  reeds,  lined  and  sewed  together.  All  those  the  party  saw  were  tall, 
robust  in  body,  and  dexterous  with  the  bow..  But  the  nation  has  been  stig- 
matised by  some  early  reporters  as  cowardly,  laay,  debauched,  and  without 
respect  for  their  chiefs.  La  Sale's  people,  hearing  no  mention  of  his  ship 
all  this  while,  b^an  first  to  murmur,  and  then  to  leave  him  :  six  of  then 
deserted  in  one  night.  In  other  respects,  events  occurred,  ominous  of  ed 
for  the  termination  of  the  enterprise.  To  occupy  the  attention  of  hisecnn- 
panions,  and  prevent  them  from  brooding  on  apprehended  ills,  as  wdl  ai 
to  guard  them  against  a  surprise  by  any  hostile  natives,  he  set  them  oa 
erecting  a  fort  upon  an  eminence,  at  a  pkce  four  days'  journey  distant  fitna 
lake  Peoria  ;  which  when  finished  he  named  Breakheart  (CMoecoBitr),  ia 
allusion  to  the  mental  suffering  he  then  endured.  To  put  an  end  to  an 
intolerable  state  of  suspense,  in  his  own  case,  he  resolved  to  set  out  on  fool 
for  Frontenac,  400  or  500  leagues  distant — hoping  there  to  obtain  good 
news  about  the  Griffon;  also  in  order  to  obtain  equipments  for  anewbari^, 
then  in  course  of  construction  at  Crèvecœur,  in  whiohhe  meant  to  onbaik 
upon  his  return  thither,  intending  to  descend  the  Mississippi  to  its  em- 
bouchure. He  charged  Père  Hennepin  to  trace  the  downward  course  of  the 
Illinois  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  then  to  ascend  the  former  tt 
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Ugli  as  possible,  and  examine  the  territories  through  vhieh  its  upper  waters 
flow.  After  making  Tonti  captain  of  the  fort  in  his  absence,  he  set  out, 
Maroh  2, 1680,  armed  .with  a  musket,  and  accompanied  by  three  or  four 
iriiites  and  one  Indian.* 

Père  Hennepin,  who  left  two  days  before,  descended  the  Illinois  to  the 
Mississippi,  made  several  excursions  in  the  r^on  around  their  confluence  ; 
then  ascended  the  latter  to  a  point  beyond  the  Sault  St.  Antony,  where 
he  was  detained  for  some  months  by  Sioux  Indians,  who  only  let  him  go 
on  his  promise  to  return  to  them  next  year.  One  of  the  chiefs  traced  on 
a  scrap  of  paper  the  route  he  desired  to  follow;  and  this  rude  but  correct 
chart,  says  Hennepin,  ''  served  us  truly  as  a  compass.  "  By  following  the 
Wisconsin,  which  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  and  Fox  River,  when  running 
in  the  opposite  direction,  he  reached  lake  Michigan  mission  station,  pa»- 
«Bg  through,  intermediately,  vast  and  interesting  countries.  Such  was 
the  funous  expedition  of  Hennepin  ;  who,  on  his  return,  was  not  a  little 
mrprised  to  find  a  company  of  fur  traders  near  the  Wisconsin  river  led 
by  one  De  Luth,  who  had  probably  preceded  him  in  visiting  that  remote 
region. 

While  Hennepin  was  exploring  the  upper  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  La 
Sale's  interests  were  getdng  fnnn  bad  to  worse  at  Crèvecœur.  But,  for 
rightly  understanding  the  events  which  at  last  obliged  him  to  abandon  that 
post,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  state  of  his  affidrs  in  Canada;  and  to 
advert  to  the  jealousies  which  other  traffickers  cherished  r^arding  his 
monopolising  projects  in  the  western  regions  of  the  continent.  He  came 
to  the  colony,  as  we  have  seen,  a  fortuneless  adventurer — highly  recom- 
mended indeed;  while  the  special  protection  he  obtained  from  the  governor 
with  the  titular  and  more  solid  favors  he  obtained  at  court,  made  him  a 
competitor  to  all  other  commercialists,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  contend 
with  directly.  Underhand  means  of  opposition,  therefore,  and  these  not 
always  the  fairest,  were  put  in  play  to  damage  his  interests,  and,  if  possible, 
effect  his  ruin.  For  instance,  feuds  were  stirred  up  against  him  among 
the  savage  tribes;  and  inducements  held  out  to  his  own  people  to  desert 
him.f    They  even  induced  the  Iroquois  and  the  Mifimis  to  take  up  arms 

*  Oharleroix,  by  following  the  relation  attributed  to  Tonti,  has  fallen  int« 
some  obvious  errors  respecting  La  Sale's  expedition  to  the  Illinois  river, 
àennepin,  an  ocular  witness,  is  assuredly  the  best  authority  ;  corroborated,  ai 
hie  narration  is,  by  the  relation  and  letters  of  Père  Zénobe  Membre.  See  iVs- 
mUr  ilablitienient  delaFri  dans  la  NouvtUt-Franct, 

t  "  The  enterprise,  which  ought  to  have  been  supported  by  all  well-disposed 
persons,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  service  of  the  king,  awakened  dispositions 
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against  tlpiitliboii,  Us  «Uias.  BeaUes^hbhosO^  to  Umirilliiii  Knr 
Ibranoeykebadio&oetheopposilioiiof  theAsi^Ai^maaooloiiists^vti» 
resisted  the  realisatioD  of  his  projeta,  &r  nstiimal^aelfisb  fesfoi».  Thm 
they  enoonraged  the  Iroqaois  to  attack  La  Sale's  Indian  allied  eonoexma 
ef  the  Mississippi  vallegr  ;  a  measure  which  greatly  insieaaed  ibe  difficulties 
of  a  position  already  almost  ttntenahle.  In  a  word,  tbeodds  agaiosithin 
became  too  geeat;  and  he  was  constrained  to  retirefrom  the  high  ganehe 
wished  to  play  ont,  whioh,  indeed,  was  certainly  to  the  disadvantage  cf 
individnals,  if  tending  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  oohnj  as  a 
possession  of  France. 

La  Sale's  ever  tmsty  lieutenant,  the  checTsHer  de  Tonti,  meanwhile  did 
all  he  could,  at  Crèvecœur,  to  engage  the  Illinois  to  stand  firm  to  their 
engagements  with  his  principal.  Having  learned  that  the  Miâmis  intended 
to  join  the  Iroquois  in  opposition  to  them,  he  hastened  to  teach  the  osa 
of  fire4ffms  to  those  who  remained  faithful,  to  put  the  latter  on  a  fooling 
of  equality  with  ^ese  two  nations,  who  were  now  ftumished  with  the  lika 
implements  of  war.  He  also  showed  them  how  to  fortiiy  t^eir  hordes  wHh 
palisades.  But  while  in  the  act  of  erecting  Fort  Louis,  near  the  aouiee 
of  the  river  lUtaois,  most  of  the  garrison  at  Crèveeœur  mutinied  and 
deserted,  after  pillaging  the  stores  of  provision  and  ammunition  then 
laid  up. 

At  this  crisis  of  La  Sale's  affairs  (1680),  armed  bands  of  thelroquoifi 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  Illinois  territory,  and  produced  a  panic  aiDOBg 
its  timid  inhabitants.  Tonti,  acting  with  i^irit  and  decision  as  their  ally, 
now  intervened,  and  enforced  upon  the  Iroquois  a  truce  for  the  Illinoia; 
but  the  former,  on  ascertaining  the  paucity  of  his  means,  recommenced 
hostilities.  Attaddng  the  fort,  they  murdered  Père  Chibriel,  disintecred 
the  dead,  wasted  the  cultivated  hind,  Ac.,  of  the  French  lesidents.  The 
Illinois  dispersed  in  all  directions,  leaving  the  latter  isolated  among  their 
enemies.  Tonti,  who  had  at  last  but  five  men  under  his  orders,  also  ied 
the  country. 

While  the  chevalier,  in  his  passage  fix>m  Orèv^oosnr,  was  descending  Uhd 
north  side  of  lake  Michigan,  La  Sale  was  moving  along  its  southern  side 

and  produced  effects  of  a  contrarj  kind.  Thus  adyerte  feelings  to  him  were 
aronsed  in  the  breasts  of  the  Horons,  the  Ottawas  of  the  Isle,  and  other  natire 
nations  ;  while,  among  these  tribes,  the  sieur  de  La  Sale  found  fifteen  mea, 
whom  he  had  sent  oat  to  trade  for  him,  engaged,  after  misappropriating  part  (^ 
his  goods,  in  serring  others,  instead  of  poshing  onwards  to  the  Illinois  countiy, 
as  they  had  been  directed  ;  and  setting  at  nonght  the  eflbrts  of  the  aieur  de 
Tonti,  their  chiei;  to  persuade  them  to  act  fiûthfalljr."    JUcUrt  amd  Zéao6f 
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OOBSIniedoii  at  tlie  above>iiaiiied  poet  ;  where  having  anÎTed,  he  had  iÊm 
mrtifioatioQ  to  find  it  davaetaled  and  deserted.  He  made  bo  attenpt  to 
l«lb«ad  it,  but  passed  the  rest  of  the  year  in  ezoorsions  over  the  nêî^- 
boring  territories,  in  which  he  visited  a  great  number  of  tribes;  amoag 
them  the  Outagamis  and  Miâmis,  whom  he  persuaded  to  renonnoe  an 
•llianee  they  had  formed  with  the  Iroquois. — Soon  afterwards,  he  retomed 
jto  Montreal,  taking  Frontenac  on  his  way.  Although  his  peouniaxy  losses 
had  been  great,  he  was  still  able  to  compound  with  his  creditors,  to  whom 
he  conceded  his  own  sole  ri^ts  of  trade  in  the  western  countries,  they  in 
adnm  advancing  moneys  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  future  explorations. 
Having  got  all  things  ready  for  the  erowning  expedition  he  had  loi^ 
meditated,  he  set  out  with  Tonti,  Père  Mambrë,  also  some  French  and  native 
fiiBowers,  a»d  directed  his  course  towards  the  Mississippi,  which  river  he 
leached  on  the  6th  of  Fdbruary,  1682.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  in 
that  latitude,  and  the  beauties  of  the  country,  which  increased  as  he  pre- 
fieeded,  seemed  to  give  new  life  to  his  hopes  of  finally  obtaining  profit  and 
^ory.*  In  deaoending  the  migestio  stream,  he  recognised  the  Arkansas 
md  other  riverain  tribes  visited  by  Marquette  ;  he  traversed  the  territories 
of  many  other  native  nations,  including  the  Chiokasaws,  the  Taensas,  the 
€hactas,  and  the  Natehes, — the  last  of  these  rendered  so  celebrated,  in 
thnes  near  our  own,  by  the  genius  of  Ch&teaubriand.  Halting  often  in 
Ub  descent  to  note  the  outiets  of  the  many  streams  tributary  to  the  all- 
Ahsorbing  Mississippi,  among  others  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio, — at  the 
embouchure  of  the  latter  erecting  a  fort, — he  did  not  reach  the  ocean 
jDOuths  of  the  *'  father  of  waters,"  till  the  fifth  of  April,  that  brightest 
day  of  his  eventful  life.    With  elated  heart,  he  took  formal  possession  of 

*  A  vessel  loaded  with  mercbandiie  belonging  to  La  Sale,  valued  at  22,000 
liTTes,  bad  jnst  been  lost  in  the  Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  several  canoes,  also 
loaded  with  bis  goods,  were  lost  In  the  rapids  of  the  same  riter.  On  learning 
these  new  misfortanes,  [in  addition  to  others,  of  bis  enemies'  procuring,]  he  said 
ft  seemed  to  him  that  all  Canada  bad  risen  up  against  his  enterprises,  with  the 
single  indiridual  exception  of  the  goremor-general.  He  asserted  that  the  sub- 
OidUiates,  whom  be  had  brought  from  France,  had  been  tempted  to  quit  his 
service  by  riTal  traders,  and  that  tbej  bad  gone  to  the  New  Netherlands  with 
the  goods  he  had  entrusted  to  their  care  ;  and  as  for  the  Canadians  in  his  hire» 
}dB  enemies  had  found  means  to  detach  them  also,  from  his  interests." — Tet, 
^  under  the  pressure  of  all  his  misfortunes,''  says  a  missionary,  "  I  bare  never 
semarked  the  toast  change  in  him  ;  no  ill  news  seemed  to  disturb  his  usual 
•equanimity  :  they  seemed  rather  to  spur  him  on  to  fresh  efforts  to  retrieve  bis 
jbctones,  and  to  make  greater  discoveries  than  be  had  yet  effected.'' 
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THÉ  ICASSACBS  OF  LACHINB.-1682-1689. 

JCtte  U  BtrreraeeeedB  to  the  Count  deFrontenao.— His  partfaui  «dmiiiiilrmtioii;  k  inli^llil 
to  Lft  Sale.— War  imminent  ;  the  '*  notables  "  convoked  :  aogmented  immigration  propoeed 
—Two  hmnlred  men  vent.— Colonel  Dongan  ezeitee  the  Iroquois  against  the  Ftenoh.— X* 
Barre  lolled  into  security  hj  those  savages  for  a  time;  the  Iroqugli  attack  CrèTeeqnr<^ 
Dongan's  hostility  to  the  French  thwarted.— La  Barre  takes  the  field  against  the  Iroquok; 
flunine  in  his  camp  ;  makes  a  shamefhl  peace  with  the  savages.- He  is  recalled  ;  and  mu^ 
oeeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Denon ville.— Unlucky  administration  of  BenonviDe;  his 
attempts  to  exclude  the  Iroquois  and  English  traders  from  the  southern  Laurentian  region . 
—Meeting  convoked  of  Iroquois  chielb,  in  the  English  interest,  at  Albany  :  to  prevent  the 
assembly,  the  Marquis  treacherously  seizes  several  Iroquois  chieft,  and  sends  them  as 
prisoners  to  France.— Magnanimity  of  the  Iroquois.— The  French  attack  the  Tsonnonthoo- 
ans,  and  bum  their  villages,  to  no  usefhl  purpose.— Foundation  of  Niagara.— KegodaUooa 
for  peace  with  the  hostile  Indians  :  perfidy  of  Le  Bat,  a  Huron  chief;  the  war  contlnnes. 
—Conquest  of  New  York  proposed.— DeoeitAil  calm  among  the  Iroquois,  fliUowed  by  the 
massacre  of  Lachine.— Denonville  recalled.- War  between  France  and  England.—]!,  de 
Frontenac  sent  to  replaoe  Denonville:  vigorous  and  snooessftil  administration  of  the 
IbrflMr. 

H.  Lefebvre  de  la  Bane,  nominated  goyernor-general  in  plaoe  of  the 
count  de  Frontenac,  arriyed  from  France  in  the  summer  of  1682.  He 
was  accompanied  by  M.  de  Meules,  appointed  intendant  of  the  colony. 
La  Harre  was  a  marine  officer,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  action 
against  the  English  in  the  West  Indies,  from  whom  he  took  the  ialands 
of  Antigua  and  Montserrat. 

On  landing  at  Quebec,  he  learned  that  war  had  broken  out  between 
the  Iroquois  nations  and  the  tribes  of  Illinois,  and  that  their  hostilitieB 
must  necessarily  extend  to  the  French  possessions.  The  instructions  he 
received  before  leaving  France  included  an  order  to  equip  an  armed 
expedition,  500  or  600  strong,  and  send  it  towards  lake  Ontario,  to 
overcome  the  Iroquois  only  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  he  was  enjoined 
not  to  come  to  blows  with  the  natives  if  it  could  be  properly  avcnded  ;  or 
unless  a  master-stroke  could  be  dealt  on  those  most  hostile  to  the  French, 
and  they  could  be  brought  to  sue  for  terms  at  once.  M.  de  la  Baire, 
after  having  considered  the  actual  position  of  affairs,  mistaking  it  for  an 
alarming  crisis,  and  taking  a  step  reprehended  in  the  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessor, convoked  a  meeting  of  the  notables  or  chief  governmental  officers 
and  spiritual  authorities,  with  some  of  the  principal  colonists.  Among 
the  two  former  classes  of  individuals,  assembled  on  this  occasion,  were 
the  governor  of  Three-Rivers,  the  colonial  intendant,  the  ordinary  members 
of  the  sovereign  council,  the  town-major  of  Quebec  and  his  subaltemsi 
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and  the  chief  odonista  aforesaid,  along  with  tha  biahopi  tha  raperior  €fi 
SL  Salpioe,  and  the  rwidant  Jeaoits. 

Deliberationa  being  entered  on  and  conclnded,  a  detailed  report  on  tlM; 
situation  of  Canada  was  drawn  up  and  transmitted  to  Pluris.  It  was; 
therein  stated,  inter  cUia,  that  the  population  of  the  late  province  of  New 
Netherlands  (now  New  York)|  in  view  of  monopolising  the  fur  traffic^ 
constantlj  excited  the  Iroquois  to  war  against  the  French  and  their  natiie> 
allies;  that,  in  particular,  the  Iroquois  (incited,  of  course  by  the  New 
Yorkers)  had  lately,  during  a  hostile  raid  in  the  Illinois  territory,  killed. 
300  or  400  of  its  people,  and  taken  prisoners  900  others^  The  reporti 
intimated,  that,  while  it  was  expedient  the  lUincHS  tribes  should  be  sua- 
tained,  yet  the  amount  of  disposable  colonial  force  which  could  be  spared- 
fox  distant  expeditions  was  small,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  uigent  duties^ 
in  house  and  field.  No  mere  corps  of  observation,  it  was  said,  would 
now  suffice  to  bring  the  Iroquois  to  reason  :  their  pretensions  must  he» 
di^Kwed  of,  and  once  tor  all,  by  main  force.  And  as  a  preliminary  to 
commencing  offidnaive  operations,  the  f<^  of  Cataraqui  ought  to  be: 
strong^  manned  and  well  stored  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war;  il. 
being  a  poet  whence,  in  forfy-eight  hours'  time,  a  force  could  be  directed, 
on  the  canton,  of  the  Tsonnonthouans,  a  nation  which  had  1500  warriors^, 
and  whioh|  it  was  imp<»tant^  should  be  the  first  to  succumb  to  Frendk. 
superiority.  But  in  order  to  carry  out  thia  enterprise,  ftom  200  to  300 
additional  regular  soldiers  would  be  wanted,  part  of  them  to  remain  in- 
garrison  at  Cataraqui,  part  at  La  Oaletle  (Prescott),  for  the  proteoti(m( 
of  the  colonial  frontier  on  the  west  side,  while  the  remaining  forées^ 
regulars  and  militia,  marched  against  the  foe.  An  immigration  of  a 
«thousand  or  more  farm  laborers  was  requested,  to  till  the  lands  of  such 
colonists  as  were  sunmioned  to  serve  in  the  proposed  expedition.  And 
as  there  were  no  public  funds  in  Canada  for  defraying  the  cost  of  what 
waa  a  necessary  war,  it  was  intimated  that  the  mother  country  should: 
supply  means  for  victualling  and  equipping  the  troops,  also  for  building, 
three  or  four  barks,  to  be  employed  on  lake  Ontario  in  transporting  the 
mm  and  military  stores.  Lastly,  it  was  hinted  that,  through  past  neglect 
of  the  colony  by  the  home  authorities,  the  savages  had  learned  to  make 
Ught  of  its  resources;  whereas,  if  once  a  body  of  troops  were  sent  from 
France,  not  only  would  the  Iroquoia  heâtate  to  attack  the  cdony,  butt 
others  of  the  savage  nations,  seeing  that  the  colonists  were  thus  reinforced^ 
would  ittcUne  to  put  themselves  under  Fren<^  protectieu. 

The  call  for  tf  rural  immigration^  abruptly  made  as  above,  received  no 
praotici4  response;  yet  it  came  at  a  time  when  numbers  of  thd,.king'$ 
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hugaenot  snbjeots  were  soliciting  leave  to  settle  in  French  America,  and 
had  promised  to  live  peaceably  under  the  protection  of  a  flag  whidi  they 
wished  should  ever  be  theirs.  *  But  the  death  of  their  protector,  Colbert, 
in  1684,*  left  these  religionists  at  the  mercy  of  chancellor  Le  Tellier 
and  the  harsh  Louvois  ;  who  advised  the  king  to  reject  their  suit.  Soon 
afterwards  the  dragoonings  of  the  Protestant  cantons  took  place,  as  an 
ominous  prelude  to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.t  The  kii^ 
gloried,  it  is  said,  in  manifesting  his  power  in  opposite  directions,  hj 
abasing  papal  pretensions  and  crushing  the  huguenots.  Madame  de 
Maintenon, — once  a  calvinist,  now  a  zealous  catholic, — who  was  secretly 
married  to  Louis,  encouraged  the  persecution  of  the  sect  whose  creed 
she  had  renounced  ;  and  in  particular,  suggested  the  unworthy  device  rf 
tearing  the  children  of  huguenots  from  their  parents'  arms,  to  bring  them 
up  in  the  Romish  faith  :  a  measure  which  could  be  proposed  only  by  a 
childless  woman,  such  as  she  was. 

Other  means,  of  the  harshest  kind,  even  torture  and  death,  were 
employed,  but  generally  in  vain,  to  cause  a  renunciation  of  what  was 
believed  to  be  apostacy,  on  the  unfortunate  Protestants.  They  saw  at 
last  that  their  total  perdition  was  intended,  and  they  sought  only  where 
beet  they  could  find,  abroad,  a  home.  But  prohibitory  decrees,  with 
severe  penalty  attached  for  infraction,  sternly  forbade  their  self-expatria- 
tion. Nevertheless  several  hundred  thousands  of  French  Protestants  [a 
recent  authority  reduces  that  total  to  80,000]  contrived  to  leave  their 
native  country,  though  the  punishment  of  the  galleys  was  the  infliction 
prepared  for  all  other  persons  assisting  them  in  their  flight.^     They 

*  Sic  in  orig.y  bat  an  incorrect  date.     See  note  p.  277  supra. — B.  ^ 

t  The  iniqaitoas  decree  for  its  revocation  was  signed  October  22,  1685. — B. 

t  Two  plans  for  converting  the  Protestants  were  discussed  in  the  council  of 
state  ;  one  proposed  ways  of  gentleness  and  persuasion  in  dealing  with  them  ; 
the  other  advocated  prompt  and  violent  means.  The  latter  was  that  of  the 
Jesuits  ;  it  was  preferred.  The  Jesuits,  though  clever  rogues  (/ovrdes),  had 
very  narrow  views.  They  could  plan  acts  of  destruction  and  crimes,  but  knew 
not  how  to  consolidate  what  they  did.  Hence  it  is  that  they  never  succeeded 
in  permanently  establishing  anything  ;  the  usual  fate  of  the  authors  of  projects 
based  on  immorality  and  imposture."  Dulaurb:  Hist,  de  Paris^  période  xiii,  §  6. 

The  pious  Fénelon  opposed,  as  much  as  he  could,  the  iniquitous  means  taken 
to  convert  the  Protestants.  He  wrote  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  persuade  the 
king  to  use  them  less  harshly.  The  Jesuit  Lachaise,  royal  confessor,  answered 
the  call  by  erasing  his  name  Arom  the  register  where  it  was  inscribed  as  the 
future  bishop  of  Poitiers.  D'Aguesseau,  intendant  of  Languedoc,  demanded 
his  own  recall,  to  avoid  persecuting  the  Protestants  abonnding  in  that  Jurisdic- 
tion.   He  wrote  a  memoir,  also,  in  their  favor;  demonstraUng  that  the  con- 
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chiefly  passed  into  Holland  and  Gennanj,  in  the  first  instance  ;  bat  many 
of  them  afterwards  took  refuge  in  England  or  the  English  pkntations  of 
America,  where  they  were  received  with  open  arms;  *  as  they  carried 
with  them  their  riches,  their  skill  in  the  useful  arts,  and  their  commercial 
e]q)erience:  not  to  mention  that  a  stinging  sense  of  the  wrongs  they 
endored,  led  many  to  turn  a  Tcngeful  arm  against  their  compatriots  in 
the  fields  of  war.  William  III,  the  ultra  Protestant  stadtholder  of 
Holland  and  king  of  England,  more  than  once  charged  French  regiments, 
and  corps  of  the  allies  of  France,  at  the  head  of  brigaded  huguenots  : 
the  antagonistic  ranks  of  one  and  the  same  race,  but  of  diverse  religions, 
fitting  against  each  other  with  a  savage  enmity  unknown  to  alien  com- 
batants in  other  parts  of  the  field  of  action. 

What  a  mighty  advantage  would  have  accrued  to  New  France,  if  a 

itraint  pat  upon  them  to  renoanee  their  faith  was  impious.  Marshal  de  Vaaban, 
the  most  scientific  of  soldiers  and  the  most  enlightened  statesman  of  his  time, 
had  the  courage  to  present  a  memoir  to  LouroiSi  in  which  he  proposed  to  abro- 
gate all  the  persecuting  ordinances  that  had  been  issued  against  the  Protestants 
during  nine  years  before  ;  adrising  that  their  demolished  or  devastated  temples 
should  be  restored,  and  their  ministers  recalled  from  banishment  ;  likewise  to 
offer  to  all  those  Protestants  who  had  not  abjured  their*relixion  under  compres- 
sion, as  some  had  done,  full  liberty  of  choice  between  the  two  religions  of  their 
country.  In  this  memoir,  he  deplores  the  loss  to  France  of  one  hundred  thoo- 
sand  of  her  people,  and  sixty  millions  of  specie  they  bad  taken  abroad  ;  as  also 
the  ruin  of  French  commerce,  which  had  been  mostly  in  Protestant  hands.  Add 
to  all,  the  double  loss  of  thousands  of  hardy  mariners  and  brave  soldiers,  who 
had  passed  into  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France's  most  redoubtable  enemies.  As 
for  th(f  conversions,  real  or  pretended,  made  with  much  trouble,  and  great  cost 
in  bribes,  &c.,  be  said,  that  "  the  constraint  employed  in  bringing  about  these 
conversions  had  inspired  a  general  horror  against  the  conduct  of  some  ecclesi- 
astics, who  surely  put  no  faith  themselves  in  those  sacraments  which  tbey  thus 
played  with  (ttfont  un  jeu  de  profaner  ;)  that  the  project  of  converti u g  by  vio- 
lent means  was  execrable,  opposed  in  its  nature  to  every  Christian  grace, 
contrary  to  public  morality  and  sound  civil  polity,  yea,  even  perilous  to  the 
established  religion  itself.''  For  a  proof  that  sectarianism  is  always  strengthened 
by  persecution,  the  marshal  cited  the  fact,  that,  in  a  few  years  from  the  mas- 
sacres of  St.  Bartholomew,  begun  Aug.  24,  1572,  on  a  new  estimation  being 
made  of  the  total  population  of  France,  it  was  found  that  the  number  of 
Protestants  in  that  kingdom  had  increased  by  110,000  souls. — EclaircUsemenU 
hittoriquet  sur  let  Ckttuee  de  la  Révocation  de  VEdU  de  Nantes^  tome  premier,  pp. 
180,  368,  369,  373.— B. 

*  "  1681,  Sept.  7,  Charles  11  publishes  an  order  in  council  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  assistance  of  the  French  Protestants,  who  have  fled  hither  for  shelter; 
for  which  the  French  church  in  London  return  him  their  thanks.''  Wadi: 
Briti»k  HUtary. 
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Imnsedemigratidiiof  tiie  Protestent  popvdation  of  Old  telnÉ 

plftoe,  at  this  time^  to  Canada  and  the  newly  eqdored  regioBS  of  thi 
West  I  Other  inimical  and  rival  ooontries  had  not  then  been 
and  strengthened  by  what  the  Freneh  nation  thos  lost,  both  in  < 
porary  and  eoming  times;  nor  had  we,  Gallo-Canadians,  been  ledvBii 
to  defend  foot  to  fix>t,  against  an  alien  race,  onr  language,  our  lawa,  aadk 
ov  nationality. 

Lonis  XIY,  the  dominator  of  Bnrope,  who  lost  throng  hie  iown  hiâÊ 
half  a  million  of  his  best  sulijeots,  oonld  spare  only  the  200  soldiemaeiil 
to  Qnebeo  to  aid  in  protecting  a  ooontry  quadruple  the  sise  of  his  awn 
kingdom  ;  a  vast  rogion,  embracing  within  its  limits  the  Hudson's  Btef 
territory,  Aoadia,  Canada,  great  part  of  Maine,  portions  of  the  States  of 
Vermont  and  New  York,  with  the  whde  valley  of  the  Mississippi  I  To 
be  sure,  l^e  advertised  M.  de  la  Bane  that  he  applied  to  the  Ei^^ish 
home  government  to  provent  its  American  colonists  finom  violating  the 
condidons  of  the  treaties  then  existing  between  the  two  natînis,  and  Ud- 
them  cease  to  excite  their  savage  nd^bora  agairat  the  Oanadiaaa;  hb 
assured  La  Barro  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  had  in  oonsequsAee 
given  strict  orders  to  the  governor  of  New  York,  Colonel  Dongan,  i»  be 
careful  in  maintaining  amicable  relations  between  his  people  and  Freadi 
colonists;  and  therefore  he  (Louis)  did  not  doubt  that  the  British  kû^s^ 
deâre,  in  that  r^ard,  would  be  respected.  But  Dongan,  whose  people 
had  determined  to  share  with  the  Canadians  the  frill  advantages  of  the 
peltry  traffic,  paid  no  attention  to  the  orders  he  received  from  London.* 
Nay  more,  he  redoubled  his  former  efforts  to  stir  up  in  the  Iroquois  hos- 
tile feelings,  and  had  persuaded  the  former  to  lift  the  war-hatohet  against 
allies  of  the  French,  viz.  the  Miânds  and  Ottewas;  news  of  which 
having  reached  M.  de  la  Banre,  he  despatohed  a  trusty  envoy  to  ward  off 
the  blow  if  possible,  who  arrived  amongst  the  Onnontaguea  on  the  eve  of 
tl»d  day  appointed  for  the  departure  of  the  Loquois  warriors  Ibr  die 
intended  scene  of  action. 

The  governor's  envoy  was  well  received.  TheLroquois,whohadnointeB- 

*  It  is  probable  the  New  Yorkers  were  perfectly  aware  that  Gharlea  was  the 
bond-Blare  of  the  French  king,  and,  as  such,  not  to  be  blindly  obejed.  With 
the  aid  of  the  latter,  he  was  enabled  to  dispense  with  parliamehtarj  grants 
altogether  ;  in  other  words,  to  reign  despotically,  and  bring  humiliations  npoa 
the  British  empire  simultaneously.  His  latest  recorded  private  agreement  with 
Louis  Xiy,  before  the  time  we  have  now  arrived  at,  bore  date  March  14, 1681  ; 
by  which  he  agreed,  on  receiving  200,000  crowns  for  that  year,  and  600,000  ia 
the  two  following,  to  withdraw  gradually  from  the  Spanish  alliance,  which  he 
had  taken  a  pledge  to  maintain.— S. 
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tM  to  keep  their  pfomiflat,  i^;reed  (in  words)  to  ezerdae  the  finbearaBde 
lliit  was  «flked  of  them  ;  and  even  bound  themedTes  to  send  a  deptttatite 
lo  Montreal  in  Jane  following.  But  the  month  of  May,  Uiree  out  of  l&e 
'flre  nations  (canUmt)  sent  800  warriors,  who  fell  toddenlj  upoki  the 
Herons,  the  Miimis,  and  the  Ottawas:  while,  not  long  afterwards;  news 
•aniyed  that  the  other  two  Iroqnois  nations,  in  arms,  were  about  to  invade 
Montreal  itself.  La  Barre  wrote  to  Paris  an  aooount  of  the  eritieal 
«late  of  affairs.  He  said  that  Dongan  employed  Freneh  fugitives  to 
eonduet  his  intrigues  with  the  Iroqnois;  he  intimated  that  if  Oanada 
were  to  be  preserved,  a  grand  effort  must  be  made  to  destroy  the  Tson- 
MMÉthouans  and  the  Ooyogoutns^  who  were  the  most  inimical  of  all  the 
tribes  to  the  Freneh,  and  that  for  their  extirpation  a  reinforoement  of 
400  French  tiroops  would  be  wanted  early  in  spring  following.  Yet 
whilst  his  despatches  to  the  court  thus  breathed  unsparing  war,  his  deat 
iiigs  with  hostile  natives,  whose  real  character  he  did  not  comprehend, 
were  eakmlated  to  make  them  conclude  that  he  feared  to  encount^  them. 
By  courting  their  friendship  or  neutrality  with  undisguised  eagerness,  he 
ehly  exalted  their  self-sufficiency  while  he  drew  upon  himself  their  con- 
èsmpft.  The  delegates  who  were  to  have  come  to  Montreal  in  June 
(now  past)  not  appearing,  he  applied  to  the  chief  men  of  the  Iroquois 
cantons  to  redeem  their  [dedge  to  that  effect  They  affected  ignorance 
of  having  ever  propiised  such  a  thing  ;  adding,  than  if  he  had  any 
tfiing  important  to  say,  he  had  better  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of 
coming  or  sending  to  them,  and  they  would  give  it  due  consideration. 

The  New  Yorkers,  in  order  to  secure  the  feelings  of  preference  the 
Iroquois  akeady  had  for  trading  with  them  rather  than  with  the  French 
«donists,  resorted  to  a  polity, — not  unusual  in  competitive  commerce, — 
that  of  selling  goods  under  prime  cost  for  a  time,  in  order  to  ruin  or 
^■credit  their  Canadian  rivals  :  thus  practically  intimating  that  the  latter 
dharged  an  exorbitant  rate  in  bartering  for  peltry.  It  was  known  alsOp 
IliBt  the  New  York  fur  traders  were  instigating  the  Iroquois  to  extermi- 
uAe  «n  the  native  allies  of  the  French  :  and  that  the  former  were  ready, 
ai  any  time,  to  commence  deadly  hostilities  against  the  French  them- 
sahres.  The  love  of  lucre  seemed  to  petrify  all  human  feeling  in  the 
hearts  of  people  come  of  two  civilised  nations  :  who  were  thus  inviting^ 
eeferaUy,  hordes  of  cniel  barbarians  to  take  part  for  or  against  Frendi 
or  Sdglish  cok>nists,  as  the  case  might  be.  After  all,  it  was  natural  to 
expect  that  trading  rivalry  would  take  such  a  form  9à  that  most  denouA- 
Md  by  tiie  OanadûÉis, — ^the  givii^  a  factitious  value,  temporarify,  lo 
:  in  trade,  wkh  a  vielw  to  oustâi]^  competitora;  and  it  would  ha#s 
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been  ensy  to  combat  oommereial  guile  witib  its  own  weapons,  by  écHag 
the  like;  bnt  this  seemed  to  be  the  last  thing  thought  of  bj  the  oom- 
plaining  far  dealers  of  Canada* 

Although  the  Iroquois  were  led  on  to  quarrel  with  the  Fiienoh  Igr 
their  natural  instincts  for  war,  quickened  by  the  incitements  of  the  New 
Yorkers,  who  praised,  bribed,  and  menaced  them  in  turn,  there  weiv 
moments  of  reflection  in  which  they  showed  evidences  of  ftar  if  not 
respect  for  the  growing  power  of  the  French  in  the  country.  They 
thought  fit  at  last  to  send  deputies  to  Montreal  to  renew  professions  ef 
amity,  but  in  reality  to  lull  suspicion,  and  hoodwink  the  gOTcrnor  as  to  their 
intents,  which  all  others  already  dbtrmsted.  The  missionaries,  and  the» 
who  knew  the  Iroquois  nature  best,  advised  La  Bam  to  be  on  hisguardf 
for  some  scouts  had  been  seen  near  Cataraqui,  a&  if  watehmgfor  a  favm»' 
ble  moment  to  attack  the  fort  and  carry  it  by  surprise.  But  he  was  not 
to  be  awakened  from  his  illusions  :  he  received  the  deeeptiou»  deputies 
with  undue  respect,  actually  caressed  and  dismissed  them  with  presents  I 

This  high  functionary,  who  affected  to  discountenance  the  tradii^ 
monopoly  of  others, — even  seizing  on  Forts  Frontenac  and  St.  Louis  by 
way  of  vindicating  tiie  principles  of  free  trade,— abused  his  position  to 
peddle  with  advantage  in  the  peltry  traffic,  by  his  agents.  His  ignobk 
trading  instincts  were  not  compensated,  either,  for  pulMic  wdl-being,  by 
any  of  the  qualities  now  wanted  in  the  chief  of  a  colony  on  the  brink 
of  war  :  and  the  want  of  a  man  equal  to  the  occasion  was  soon  severely 
felt  ;  for  the  Iroquois  were  not  slow  to  drop  the  pacifie-seeming  mask  they 
had  lately  worn. 

As  soon  as  their  hostilities  commeneed,the  whole  colony  set  up  a  cry  against 
the  ineptitude  of  its  governor-general.  Those  who  were  gentiest  in  thdr 
censures  of  his  palterings  with  the  Iroquois  savages,  while  he  was  urging 
the  home  authorities  to  enable  him  to  cut  them  up  root  and  branch,  said 
that  his  advanced  age  made  him  blindly  confiding  on  one  hand,  and  absurd- 
ly distrustful  of  sound  advice  tendered  him  on  Ûie  other.  The  inten- 
dant wrote  to  Paris,  that  the  people  were  discontented  at  official  tardi- 
ness in  making  preparations  against  a  war  evidentiy  impending }  that 
but  for  his  own  efforts  to  allay  public  discontent,  there  would  have  been 
a  sedition,  perhaps  a  revolt  in  the  colony;  adding  that  if  the  motives  of 
the  people  were  good,  in  giving  vent  to  complaints  against  eonstituted 
ikuthority,  such  were  to  be  respected,  although  it  was  better  that  they 
should  be  prevented  by  giving  no  good  cause  for  them. 

The  Iroquois,  meanwhile,  were  now  fairly  in  the  field  or  afloat,  f(ff 
they  started  with  700  canoes  to  assault  Fort  Çt.  Louis,  thai  eommandid 
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by  H.  de  Bangy,  lieutenant  of  the  goyernor's  body-guard,  and  ewer 
flinoe  the  post  was  taken  oat  of  tbe  bands  of  La  Sale.  The  attack  waa 
made,  and  repelled.  It  was  inonmbent  on  the  governor-general,  now, 
to  deal  the  savages  a  heavy  and  sadden  blow  ;  for  it  was  anderstood  that 
the  nadve  enemies  of  the  colony  had  sent  to  the  tribes  of  Virginia  to 
renew  sospended  relations  with  them,  so  that  an  inroad  coald  be  made 
firom  that  side  without  danger  to  the  assailants  from  behind.  For  a 
moment,  he  ^ihowed  some  signs  of  acting  with  vigor,  setting  out  for 
Montreal,  to  be  nearer  the  seat  of  war  ;  but  his  accustomed  indecision 
got  the  better  of  him.  The  colonists  grew  impatient,  for  they  had  decided 
in  a  general  assembly,  to  run  the  hazards  of  war,  whatever  might  betide; 
yet  they  found  tbe  governor  wasting  time,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  in  nego- 
4siating  mih  the  lake  tribes  to  join  their  forces  with  those  of  the  colony. 
In  this,  however,  he  practioaUy  succeeded,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  M. 
Perrot  over  the  aborigines  ;  for  Darantaye,  who  was  sent,  along  with  De 
Luth,  to  propose  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive,  was  enabled  to  start  from 
Michigan  with  two  hundred  Canadians  and  five  hundred  warriors  of  a 
motley  kind,  including  Hurons,  Ottawas,  Outagamis,  &c,  for  Niagara, 
where  the  governor  promised  to  rendesvous  with  the  forces  from  Quebec 
and  MoBtreaL  Great  was  the  disappointment  of  the  savages,  who  had 
been  persuaded  with  much  difficulty  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  friends 
the  French — represented  to  them  as  being  in  great  straits,  when  they 
found  no  one  to  meet  them  at  Niagara,  and  learned  some  days  afterwards, 
ihat  a  peace  had  been  made  with  the  common  enemy,  the  Iroquois. 
They  now  returned  to  their  own  country  with  a  discontent  while  they 
«ared  not  to  conceal,  albeit  they  were  assured  that  their  peculiar  interests 
bad  been  well  provided  for  by  their  French  allies  in  the  treaty  just  con- 
eluded. 

The  colonial  forces  were  to  assemble,  as  had  been  intimated,  at  Mont- 
real ;  but  when  they  rendezvoused  there,  M.  de  la  Barre,  instead  of  direct- 
ing tbem  at  once  on  the  nearest  vulnerable  point  of  the  five  cantons,  or 
repairing  to  Niagara  to  join  his  forces  to  the  expected  auxiliaries,  and  ad« 
vanoing  together  with  an  overwhelming  force  into  the  Iroquois  territory, 
amused  himself  by  corresponding  with  Colonel  Dongan,  in  hopes  of  the 
latter  sending  the  armed  force  of  his  province  to  join  the  French,  the  two 
together  to  bring  the  Iroquois  to  reason  once  for  all.  Evading  the  in^ 
junctions  of  the  Duke  of  York  (brother  and  successor  of  Cbarles  II)  to 
that  effect,  Dongan  did  his  best  to  baffle,  rather  than  assist,  the  French 
in  their  campaign  against  the  Iroquois.  He  even  offered  the  latter  con-> 
âderable  aid,  but  witb  certain  conditions  attached  ^  yet  these  Q«used  tba 
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«mooiaiioii  to  ttiiattatry  ;  for  the  chiefk  of  the  cantons,  thinking  th^  iraMii 
bftve  a  fonnidable  French  and  native  force  to  encounter  withont  direit 
ffùgHah  aid,  sent  envoys  to  treat  for  peace.  The  French  army  was  Mtt- 
-fioeed  of  700  armed  Canadians,  130  regulars,  and  200  savages;  betidito 
(he  mixed  corps,  700  strong,  expected  from  the  west  The  division  tf 
Itontreal  had  passed  ten  or  twelve  days  there,  waiting  the  resnlt  of  dks 
négociation  with  Dongan  ;  while  two  weeks  more  were  wasted  at  Catsti- 
djui.  At  length,  all  delays  over,  the  French  were  able  to  cross  the  lake. 
An  Ca:nada  marmared  at  this  tardiness,  which  might  have  become  iktil 
It)  the  expedition,  had  not  the  Iroquois  come  to  terms.  The  provisioài 
Che  army  carried  were  spoiling,  and  at  last  failed  entirely.  Bpidemic  dis- 
esses,  the  usual  concomitant  of  starvation,  broke  out,  and  thinned  tke 
Miks  of  the  French.  Privations  would  soon  have  broken  them  up  entà^ 
fy,  had  not  the  envoys  from  the  Iroquois  confederation  been  met  with,  da 
Àe  margin  of  Lake  Ontario,  four  or  five  leagues  above  the  river  Oswqge^ 
near  a  cave  which  has  since  borne  the  name  of  Anse  de  la  Famine.  The 
governor-general  was  overjoyed  on  seeing  these  messengers  of  peace  :  but 
the  wily  savages  were  shrewd  enough  to  perceive,  by  the  maiks  of  satllh 
Itetion  which  La  Barre  had  not  tact  enough  to  conceal,  and  by  the 
tpretched  appearance  of  his  army,  that  the  chances  in  the  game  of  Wir 
were  not  now  on  the  French  side  ;  so  they  hesitated  to  proffer  the  abse- 
fate  submission  which,  it  is  probable,  they  were  previously  prepared  lo 
render. 

"  Nevertheless,  two  of  the  principal  chiefis  of  the  deputation,  naaîsd 
Garakonthié  and  Oureonati,  spoke  with  much  good  sense  and  modera- 
'tfon:  but  the  Tsonnonthouan  envoy  delivered  an  arrogant  harangtte; 
and  on  the  proposition  being  made  to  him,  for  one  of  the  bases  of  the 
treaty,  that  the  Illinois  tribes,  as  allies  of  the  French,  were  to  be  eompie- 
Ikonded  in  the  pacification,  the  orator  replied,  that,  so  for  from  leaving 
die  latter  in  peace,  war  against  them  was  meant,  till  either  thàr  tribesér 
fÔB  should  be  exterminated.  The  whole  army  was  indignant  at  this 
insolence  ;  but  what  was  the  surprise  of  all  on  hearing  the  govemorgene- 
ral  suggest  a  condition,  that,  whensoever  the  Iroquob  should  cany  on 
flie  hostilities  thus  threatened,  the  French  in  their  territories  should  al 
liMSt  be  saved  from  harm  I  This  was  promised,  and  the  peace  eonAhiM 
on  that  sole  condition."* 

M.  de  La  Barre,  whom  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  especially  Fèie  JiMte 


•  The  above  paaai^  is  taken  fh>ni  M.  Bihtnd's  relation  of  the  cironmati 
liltendiDg  a  remarkable  tmiIck-voim.    It  baa  been  sabstitated  as  telling  a  plaiav 
story.— B. 
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ij^  LamberliBif  oonfirmed  in  his  opposition  to  the  war,  promised  the 
mvages,  on  his  pert,  that  the  forces  should  be  marehed  off  next  daj. 
Leaving  (orders  to  that  effect,  he  at  once  disappeared  himself.  Thus  igno- 
miniously  ended  an  expedition  which  ought  to  ha^e  had  ^ry  diffiareni 
Riaalts.  The  Five  Nations  had  the  double  advantage  of  at  onoe  manifeel- 
ing  their  independence  of  English  and  vindicating  Iroquois  pretensiooi^ 
afi4  to  become  the  virtual  dictators  of  peace  to  the  French,  instead  of 
leoeiving  terms  from  them. 

Scaroelj  had  Là  Barre  reached  Quebec,  when  a  corps  of  soldiers,  seul 
from  France,  entered  the  port  This  reinforcement  was  still  most  dvSiir> 
able,  for  few  persons  believed  that  a  pacification,  such  as  that  just  condv- 
ded,  would  long  endure  ;  for  the  colonists  with  almost  one  accord  (the 
governor  being  the  exception)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  lUinoie 
allies  must  be  defended,  at  all  hasards,  against  the  Iroquois,  who  might 
i^ttack  them  at  any  moment  The  danger  was  indeed  imminent,  for  ft 
soon  appearel  that  the  latter  were  about  to  take  the  field  onoe  more. 

The  first  accounts  of  the  storm  that  was  brewing  came  from  the  Jesuil  , 
missionaries  resident  in  the  five  cantons.  They  wrote  that  the  Tsonnon- 
ihooans,  though  prepared  for  war,  had  not  yet  set  out,  from  fear  of  a  sur- 
prise. These  savages  complained  that  they  had  been  attacked  by  the 
Mascoutins  and  Miâmis,  tribes  who  had  gloried  in  French  protectioD; 
that  all  the  Iroquois,  of  every  tribe,  had  lately  drawn  closer  together,  for 
offence  and  defence  ;  that  the  Mahingans  had  promised  the  confederatioii 
the  aid  of  1200  warriors  :  above  all,  that  the  English  were  to  supply  the 
Iroquois  and  their  allies  with  arms  and  ammunition.  It  appeared  even 
that  the  Iroquois  had  already  attacked  the  Miâmis  ;  that  the  Tsonnon- 
Ihouans  were  refusing,  under  divers  pretexts,  to  deliver  1000  beaver 
skins,  the  first  instalment  of  a  large  number  which  they  had  agreed  to 
give  the  French,  by  an  article  of  the  late  treaty  :  finally,  that  they  inven- 
ted frivolous  excuses  for  not  sending  deputies  of  their  nation  to  Quebeq^ 
to  regulate  debateable  points  with  the  colonial  authorities. 

While  the  governor-general  was  chewing  the  cud  of  reflection  upon  those 
sinister  yet  natural  results  of  his  tardiness  in  war,  and  eagerness  for  peace, — 
malittes  well  befitting  a  trader,  but  not  the  chief  of  a  high-spirited  race  of 
eokmists, — M.  de  La  Barre,  we  say,  before  he  could  come  to  a  decision  in  % 
"werj  perplexed  matter,  was  superseded  in  office  by  the  arrival  (A.  D.  1685) 
of  the  Marquis  de  Denonville,  as  governor-general  of  New  France.  The 
marquis,  who  was  also  a  colonel  of  dragoons,  brought  with  him  600  regu- 
lar troops.  This  significant  interposition  of  the  home  government  suflftr 
^ntly  showed  how  much  it  disapproved  of  the  polity  of  his  predecessor. 
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The  intendant  had  first  written  to  Paris,  in  general  terms,  that  M.  de  La 
Bam  made  the  reoent  peaoe  without  neoessitj,  and  to  the  great  chagrin 
of  the  army  he  had  equipped  ;  the  offioers  and  soldiers  in  which,  he  added, 
now  heartily  demised  their  posiUanimons  chief.  Bat  when  the  predae 
conditions  of  the  Famine  Gove  patohed-np  treaty  became  known  to  the 
council  of  state,  it  was  determined  at  once  to  recall  La  Barre,  and  with- 
hold his  Majesty's  ratification  of  a  ''  shameful  peace," — to  use  the  official 
terms  of  its  dedunoiation, — by  which  the  Illinois  tribes  were  handed  over 
to  the  untender  mercies  oi  their  bitterest  enemies. 

M.  de  Denonyille,  now  head  of  the  colony,  was  at  once  a  brave  officer, 
and  a  man  of  a  religious  turn  oi  mind  ;  also  indued  with  a  krffy  sense  of 
honor,  and  polished  in  his  manners.  But,  as  we  shall  have  soon  occasion 
to  see,  he  was  often  liable  to  receive  wrong  impressions  of  things;  and 
his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  F^rendi 
and  the  savage  races,  caused  him  to  commit  acts  which  violated  every 
principle  of  equity  ;  and  brought  about  that  retribution  which  never  fidb 
to  follow,  soon  or  late,  all  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature  or  of  nationa. 

The  marquis  brought  with  him  to  Canada,  like  all  his  predeoeasorB, 
detailed  instructions  for  his  guidance  in  office.  Among  the  points  to 
which  his  attention  was  particularly  called,  he  was  informed  that  dissiden- 
ces, damaging  to  the  public  well-being,  had  thitherto  existed  betwem  the 
governors-general  and  intendants-royal  ;  and  he  was  admonicdied  to  take 
a  conciliatory  course  in  that  regard.  With  respect  to  the  aborigines, 
he  was  directed  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  Illinois  and  other  tribes,  allies 
of  the  Frendi,  who  had  been  left  to  their  fate,  unaided,  by  La  Barre. 
The  latter's  late  polity  was  to  be  disowned,  and  a  vigorous  course  to  be 
pursued  with  their  common  enemy,  the  Iroquois  confederation,  whose  pre- 
tensions were  to  be  beaten  down,  and  no  peace  granted  to  those  tribes 
till  they  gave  pledges  to  live  in  peace  with  the  colony  and  all  its  native 
allies. 

The  governor-general  was  fain  to  pass  a  few  tranquil  days  at  Quebee 
after  his  arrival,  having  undergone  much  bodily  fatigue  in  a  stormy  pass- 
age across  the  ocean.  As  soon  as  he  was  recovered,  he  set  out  for  Gat»- 
raqui,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Iroquois.  He  first  tried  his  powers 
of  persuasion  on  their  ohie&,  to  get  them  to  respect  the  rights  of  Ûie  Illi- 
nois and  other  tribes  ;  who  only  wished  to  live,  he  observed,  on  terms  of 
equality  with  thôr  neighbors.  Hb  overtures  were  treated  witii  insolence 
er  silent  disdain.    He  saw  plainly,  therefore,  that  to  make  these  barbar- 

I  lialen  to  reason,  it  was  necessary  first  to  humble  them  effectuaDy.  A 
I  of  the  potency  of  France  was  doubly  needed,  beoaoae  of  the 
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veoent  disovedit  t>roiight  «pos  die  colony,  in  Uie  eyes  of  idl  the  savage 
tribes,  by  the  trimming  and  dishonon^le  oondaot  of  M.  de  La  Barre. 
Bat  available  force  was  wanting  in  the  ooantry  to  act  on  a  sadden,  with 
any  chance  of  soccess,  against  the  Iroquois,  flashed  as  they  were  with 
triumphs  gained  in  uegoeiations,  without  the  cost  or  losses  attendant  even 
on  successful  war. 

M.  Denonville,  noting  the  sparseness  of  population  in  the  colony  itself 
and  that,  in  many  of  its  oldest  seigniories,  not  more  than  thirty  to  forty 
inhabitants  could  be  brought  together  at  any  given  point,  either  to  repel 
attack  on  themselves,  or  for  the  protection  of  their  Indian  allies,  when 
the  Iroquois  made  their  ceaseless  inroads — this  governor  came  to  the 
"^  «ondusiôa  that  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  take  the  chances  of  a  two 
years'  war  against  the  Five  Nations,  before  a  permanent  peace  could  be 
imposed  upon  them;  and  that,  before  commencing  it,  yet  more  reinforce- 
ments miust  be  had.  He  therefore  wrote  at  once  to  Paris,  requesting 
that  they  should  be  sent^  with  all  possible  despatch;  assigning  various 
nasons,  each  more  cogent  than  the  other,  that  they  were  indii^nsable, 
and  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

The  perfdezities  of  the*  situation  were  greatly  aggravated  by  the  trad- 
ing relations  of  the  Iroquois  with  the  neighboring  English  colonies. 
Oommercial  interests,  the  strongest  of  all  bonds,  naturally  bound  the  two 
parties  together;  and  the  Five  Nations  were  unjustly  and  selfishly  coun- 
tenanced, at  this  very  time,  even  in  their  most  exorbitant  pretensions, 
by  the  New  Yorkers, — despite  the  orden}  £ot  the  observation  of  strict 
neutrality  sent  by  the  home  government,  founded  on  the  remonstrances 
of  M.  Barillon,  resident  French  ambassador  at  the  English  court*  The 
Anglo-colonial  traders,  plying  their  calling  as  far  as  Niagara,  and  even  at 
Hichilimakinac,  in  regions  between  Montreal  and  the  near  west,  did  their 
best  and  worst,  defying  all  inhibitions  from  the  mother  country,  to  detach 
the  various  tribes  they  fell  in  with,  from  their  relations  with  the  French. 
The  governor-general,  in  order  to  put  a  material  curb  upon  immediate 
alien  aggressiveness,  and  to  furnish  points  of  support  in  view  of  coming 

*  This  alleged  disobedience  of  the  New  Tork  coloniste,  to  orders  from  coart, 
b  either  untrue,  or  greatly  exaggerated  : — "  A  measure  of  James  II  (passed  ia 
1685,  as  soon  as  be  succeeded  to  tbe  tbrone),  hlgblj  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  province  of  New  York,  was  a  treat/  of  (colonial)  neutrality  with  France 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  neither  party  should  give  assistance  to  the 
Indian  tribes  in  their  wars  with  each  other.  This  did  not  prevent  the  French 
ttom  exciting  hostilities  between  their  Indian  allies  and  the  Fire  Nations,  but 
prohibited  the  English  from  assisting  their  ancient  friends.*'  FaosT's  Huiory  of 
tkê  U.  8Uan,  p.  97,  edit.  lS3S.->3. 
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lioetiUties  with  the  Iroquois,  eanaed  Montreal  to  be  wtIM  ;  and  proponi 
tkat  a  stone  B:>rt  shoold  be  erected  at  Niagara,*  capable  of  sheltering  • 
garrison  of  400  to  500  men.  This  new  stronghold  at  the  head  of  LA^ 
Ontario,  and  that  of  Frontenac  at  the  foot  of  the  same  lake,  fiicing  Aa 
Iroquois  northern  territories,  would  enable  the  Frendi  to  maintain  tbob 
supremacy  in  the  lake  countries  during  peace  as  well  as  war  time^  and 
ooeasionally  place  the  Iroquois  at  the  discretion  of  the  colonists  eicB 
fbr  their  daily  subsistence  in  seasons  when  game  was  scarce  with  theoi» 
srives  ;  their  pracUce  being,  at  such  times,  to  cross  the  valley  of  the  Slw 
Lawrence,  and  hunt  in  the  regions  beyond. 

As  the  provisions  of  the  marquis  tended  to  nothing  less  than  the  es* 
pulsion  of  the  Iroquois  entirely  out  of  the  intermediate  wildenes»  * 
separating  New  France  from  the  north-eastern  English  plantations,  GoIomI 
Dongan,  fearing  for  the  ultimate  loss  thereby  of  a  traffic  in  peltry  valued 
aft  400,000  francs  a  year,  carried  on  by  his  people,  began  to  remonstral» 
with  the  French  authorities,  on  the  evident  preparations  for  hostilities 
making  by  their  orders  ;  demanding  to  know  the  purpose  of  lodging  ad* 
ditional  troops  and  laying  up  munitions  of  war  at  Cataraqui  ;  finaHj^ 
making  a  formal  protest  against  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  Niagara,  on 
territory  which,  he  alleged,  was  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  New 
York. 

The  marquis  replied,  in  a  despatch  addressed  to  the  colonel,  in  which 
he  disposed  severally  of  all  the  proffered  protests  :  observing,  first,  thai 
Bngland  had  no  just  pretensions  to  the  suzerainty  of  Iroquois  territories, 
since  its  government  ought  to  know  that  the  French  had  taken  possesmoa 
of  that  re^on,  long  before  any  of  the  English  had  obtained  a  foothold  in 
the  province  now  called  New  York  ;  which  was  true  enough.f 

Not  content  with  this,  Dongan  convoked  an  assembly  of  deputies  horn 
all  the  Iroquois  confederation  at  Albany,  and  informed  them  that  the 
French  were  about  to  wage  war  against  all  their  tribes  ;  told  them  they 
ought  to  get  the  start  in  hostilities,  and  attack  both  them  and  their  allies 
at  onco  when  off  their  guard  ;  promising,  that  if  they  would  do  so.  they 
would  be  sure  of  his  countenance.     Père  Lamberville,  a  missionary 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  marquis  de  Seifi^nelaî  (son  of  Colbert,  and  minister  for  tbt 
colonies  of  FraDce),  dated  May  8,  1686. — B. 

t  True  words  in  sound,  but  perhaps  nnsoothful  in  signification.  If  the  ground 
on  which  stands  the  Freuch  fort  of  Niagara,  formed  part  of  a  colony  conquered 
by  the  Englisn,  surely  the  rights  of  its  former  possessors  devolved  on  them, 
•ven  to  its  farthest  limits  7  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  Canada  asserts  lis 
^aim  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  and  the  western  regions  ending  in  Britiah 
Oolumbia,  as  the  nationally  territorial  heir  of  New  France.— Ji. 
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aMOBg  the  OnnootagiMi^  did  all  be  coald  to  pennade  the  ohiefs  of  thai 
tribe  to  Tf^etik  the  ad^ee  of  Dongan;  and,  pledging  them  not  to  mareli 
igainat  the  Frenoh  till  they  heard  from  him,  set  oat  to  inform  the  map* 
qnia  de  DenonviUe  of  what  waa  passing.  Dongan,  divining  the  aim  of 
Lamberville,  pressed  the  leaden  of  the  eanton  yet  more  strongly  to  oomr 
menée  a  war.  He  even  tried  to  engage  the  christened  Iroquois  of  Sanlt 
St  Louis,  and  those  of  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  to  take  up  arma 
against  their  Frenoh  proteotors.  He  endeavored  to  get  delivered  up  to 
htm  a  brother  of  Père  Lamberville,  then  detained  aa  a  hostage  by  the 
Onnontaguei.  He  sucoeeded  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all,  in  most  of  these 
attempta;  for,  after  some  faint  demonstrations  of  hostility  instigated  by 
Urn,  the  invading  Iroquois  retired  without  doing  much  harm.^ 

*  There  seems  to  be  a  black  case  made  out  here  agAinst  the  English  goremor 
af  New  York.  Let  qs  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject  from  other  and  neutral 
authorities  : — <*The  administration  of  Oolonel  Dongan  was  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  attention  he  bestowed  on  Indian  affairs.  The  confederation  of  the  Five 
Kaiioiui  bad  long  existed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  colony  ;  and,  by  a  system 
of  wise  and  politic  measures,  it  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  degree  of  power 
and  importance  nerer  attained  by  any  other  association  of  the  North  American 
tribes.  They  had  adopted,  among  other  practices,  that  of  incorporating  num- 
bers of  their  enemies  among  themsel res,  and  the  consequence  was  the  acquisition 
of  many  hardy  warriors,  and  eren  distinguished  sachems  and  chiefs.  Wheai 
mbseqnently,  the  Tuscarora  tribe  was  Tanquished  by  the  South  Carolina  troops, 
it  was  adopted  in  entirety  by  the  Iroquois,  and  thenceforward  the  confederatiou 
ifas  called  the  Six  Nations.  Before  the  arriral  of  Champlain  in  Canada,  they 
had  driren  the  Adirondacs  to  a  position  near  Quebec  ;  but  the  aid  rendered  by 
t|iat  adventurer,  and  the  use  of  fire-arms  in  several  battles,  turned  the  tide  of 
war,  and  compelled  the  Five  Nations  to  retreat  into  their  own  country  in  the 
greatest  distress.  The  arrival  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Hudson  river,  at  this  critical 
jancture,  affording  them  a  supply  of  fire-arms,  to  which  their  enemies  had  been 
Indebted  for  success,  they  revived  the  war  with  such  impetuosity  and  détermin- 
ation, that  the  tribe  of  Adirondacs  were  completely  annihilated.  Hence 
originated  their  hatred  to  the  French,  and  their  grateful  attachment  to  tha 
people  of  the  New  Netherlands,  which  was  inherited  by  those  of  the  province 
qf  New  York. 

"The  French  hHd  advanced  their  settlements  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
in  1672  built  Fort  Frontenac  on  its  north-west  bank,  near  lake  Ontario:  tb^ 
touitM  were  then  conciliating  the  neighboring  Indians,  and  converting  many 
qf  them  to  Christianity,— Colonel  Dongan,  perceiving  the  danger  of  thesa 
aacroachments  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies,  entered,  in  coigunction  with  Lord 
SfBngham,  governor  of  Virginia,  into  a  definitive  treaty  with  the  Five  Nations, 
aaibracing  all  the  English  settlements,  and  all  the  tribes  in  alliance  with 
them.  This  treaty  took  place  in  1684.  It  was  long  and  inviolably  adhered 
to."— Frost's  Hut,  of  the  U,  StaUt^  pp.  96-7.    Edit,  of  1838.— £. 
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M.  Denonyille,  on  learning  that  the  Iroquois  were  making  new  imq^ 
tions,  resolved  to  attack  the  tribe  of  Tsonnonthonans,  the  promoters  of 
these  troubles^  and  the  worst  disposed  of  the  five  cantons.  To  doak  his 
hostile  intents,  he  sent  Père  Lamberville  back  to  the  Onnont|igaei,  with 
presents  for  the  chiefs  whom  he  should  be  able  to  secure  as  Mends  of  the 
French;  and  directed  the  missionary  to  make  an  engagement  for  a  depu- 
tation from  the  whole  confederation,  to  meet  him  (the  goyemor^neral) 
at  Cataraqui  in  spring  following.  The  messenger  being  a  yenerable  maOi 
in  whom  the  tribe  put  unbounded  confidence,  doubted  not,  for  a  moment, 
that  in  all  which  had  been  done  and  proposed,  good  faith  was  intended 
to  be  kept:  and  then  it  was,  they  drew  off  the  warriors  who  had  taken 
the  field,  as  intimated  above.  Simultaneously,  French  agents  endeavored 
to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  lake  tribes,  scattered  as  these  had  been 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  New  Yorkers.  The  summer  of  1686 
passed  in  preparations  for  war,  and  in  (fraudful)  négociations  for  peace. 
The  Iroquois,  who  could  never  be  long  tranquil,  resumed  their  inroads; 
bands  of  them  attacked  the  allies  of  the  French,  and  fiu)ilitated  the 
efforts  which  they  made  to  engage  the  Mi&mis,  the  Hurons,  and  the 
Ottawas  to  take  up  arms  a^n.  ''  The  five  cantons,"  wrote  Denonville 
to  M.  de  Seignelai,  "  who  like  the  English  only  for  the  low  prices  they  fix 
on  their  merchandise  in  barter  for  peltry, — otherwise,  preferring  us  to 
them, — aim  at  the  perdition  of  all  other  native  nations,  intending  afle^ 
wards  to  overwhelm  the  colony  and  become  undisputed  masters  of  the 
country.  Colonel  Dongan,  who  wishes  to  extend  his  authority  to  Niagara, 
receives  our  deserters  kindly,*  whom  he  finds  useful  for  ruining  our 
commerce,  and  extending  his  own  ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  keep  measures 
with  them  till  I  be  ready  to  fall  on.  I  learn  that  the  five  cantons  have 
marched  against  the  Miâmis,  and  the  savages  of  the  Baie  des  Puants, 
and  that  they  ruined  one  village  of  those  parts  ;  but  the  hunters  of  the 
bay  having  turned  upon  the  devastators  and  defeated  them,  the  latter 
determined  to  be  avenged.     They  have  therefore,  since  then,  killed  many 

*  In  a  long  Report  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  at  London,  in  16S7, 
Dongan,  after  characterising  the  Five  Nations  as  the  most  warlike  people  of 
America,  and  serving  as  a  bulwark  for  the  English  against  the  French,  added, 
that  he  disallowed  all  parley  between  the  christened  savages  and  the  Iroqooii 
except  at  Albanj  ;  that  he  had  recalled  several  hundred  sarages  who  had  passed 
into  Canada,  and  given  them  lands  on  the  Hudson  ;  that  it  was  needful  toereet 
forts  to  secure  the  country  as  far  as  to  the  bay  of  Mexico,  because  the  French  now 
laid  claim  to  it,  without  other  right  than  twenty  years*  of  (nominal)  posaessioii, 
*c. 
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of  the  niinois.  They  now  keep  no  tenns  with  ub,  and  pillage  our  canoes 
whenever  they  Min  with  them." 

The  commandera  of  forts  Michilimaokinao  and  Detroit  had  received 
orders  to  put  them  in  a  state  of  defence,  to  prevent  the  approaches  of 
the  English  towards  Michilimackinac.  Those  office»  were  to  collect 
abandance  of  provisions,  and  store  them  for  the  use  of  the  army  in  the 
ensuing  campaign,  and  to  descend  afterwards  to  Niagara  with  as  many 
Canadians  and  native  warrion  as  remained  at  their  disposal.  They  were 
enjoined,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  all  with  secrecy,  as  well  as  diligence. 

Meanwhile,  the  king  charged  his  ambassador  at  the  English  court  to 
prefer  new  complaints  against  the  proceedings  of  Dongan,  and  to  press 
for  the  nomination  of  commissionera  to  settle  the  respective  boundaries 
of  the  American  colonies  of  the  two  nations.  His  Majesty  also  sent  the 
reinforoements  demanded  by  the  governor-general,  with  orden  to  act 
vigorously,  so  as  to  finish  the  war  before  the  year  were  out.  They  arrived 
at  Quebec  early  in  1687  ;  and  were  composed  of  800  men  of  a  bad  class, 
headed  by  chevalier  de  Yaudreuil,  who  gained  distinction  at  the  taking 
of  Valenciennes  in  1677;  and  several  descendants  of  whom  afterwards 
governed  the  colony.  Yaudreuil  entered  the  corps  of  the  Mousquetaires 
when  14  yean  old;  he  made  several  campaigns  in  Flandera,  and  had  reached 
the  grade  of  quarter-master.  Part  of  his  riment  was  forthwith  sent 
on  to  Montreal,  to  join  a  corps  then  forming  in  the  island  of  St.  Helen's^ 
opposite  that  place,  under  the  order  of  M.  de  Callières,  a  veteran  who 
had  served  for  twenty  yeara  in  the  French  armies.  The  corps  thus 
assembled  now  amounted  to  832  r^ulara,  800  militia,  and  400  savages. 
<'  With  all  this  superiority  of  force,"  says  one  author,  ^'  Denonville  was 
injudicious  enough  to  begin  hostilities  by  an  act  which  dishonored  the 
French  name  in  the  eyes  of  the  aborigines  ;  that  name  which,  amid  all 
their  savageries,  they  had  hitherto  learned  to  respect  as  well  as  fear." 
In  plainer  words,  the  marquis,  desiring  to  strike  the  Iroquois  with  terror, 
caused  the  chiefe  sent  as  deputies  by  the  intermediation  of  Père  Lamber- 
ville,  acting  by  his  own  directions,  to  be  seized  at  Cataraqui,  and  shipped 
in  chains  to  France  I  The  news  of  this  violent  and  treacherous  act, 
which  was  loudly  disapproved  by  the  colonists,  naturally  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  Iroquois,  and  incited  them  to  vow  vengeance  against  the 
French.  The  life  of  Père  Lamberville  was  now  in  imminent  peril,  to 
begin  with.  [Happily,  it  was  safe  ;  thanks,  not  to  "  pious  ''  faith,  but  to 
heathen  magnanimity.]  The  eldera  of  the  Onnontaguez  summoned  the 
missionary  who  had  been  the  unwilling  instrument  for  the  betrayal  of 
the  flower  of  the  Five  Nations  into  the  hands  of  their  oppressor}  and  thus 
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i^4reB9ed  him  : — "  Wfi  have  every  ri^t  to  tieat  thee  m  our  foe,  bat  iPt 
have  not  the  inelination  to  do  so.  We  know  thy  natare  too  well  ;  thioe 
l^eart  has  had  no  share  in  oaadng  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  ns. 
We  are  not  so  unjust  as  to  punish  thee  for  a  crime  that  thou  abhorreol 
ap  much  as  we,  and  in  committing  which  thou  wast  made  an  unoonsdogyi 
inatrument.  But  thou  must,  perforoe,  leave  us.  Every  one  of  our  people 
i^ay  not  see  matters  in  the  same  light  as  we  do,  and  some  might  i^ 
t)iee  harm.  When  our  young  men  chant  the  song  of  war,  they  may. 
haply  regard  theo  as  a  traitor,  who  has  been  the  means  of  oonsigning 
t)ieir  chieft  into  hard  and  d^^rading  bondage  ;  they  may  listen  only  to 
the  suggestions  of  their  own  just  ind^ation;  they  may  take  oouueel 
ojdj  of  their  fury  ;  an4  we,  aged  and  feeble  as  we  are,  shall  not  have  tba 
ppwer  to  snatch  thee,  in  such  an  hour,  from  their  vengeful  grasp." 
Having  thus  spoken,  these  grtat-hearted  "  sava^"  furnished  the  worthy 
qiissionary  with  guides  to  lead  him,  by  devious  paths,  out  of  the  oouii- 
try,  with  orders  not  to  quit  him  till  assured  of  his  safety.— Another 
Jesuit,  Père  Millet,  when  in  extremity,  was  by  a  (really  pious}  native 
^oman,  saved  from  being  burnt  alive,  by  adopting  him  as  her  eon. 

Louis  XIY  had  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  of  the  violation  of  the  Uw 
of  nations  by  his  deputy,  and  censured  his  conduct.  Nevertheless,  oertai^ 
offcial  orders,  sent  over  during  the  colonial  administration  of  M.  de  La 
Barre,  and,  more  recently,  to  Denon ville  himself  and  M.  de  Champigny, 
gave  a  color  of  authority  for  sending  the  Iroquois  to  the  galleys,  as 
revolted  subjects  of  ^*  the  great  monarch."*  But  here  the  sacredness  of 
the  ambassadorial  character  had  been  most  grossly  outraged,as  was  remarked 
i|tthat  time.  The  act  was  too  bad  to  be  justified,  and  was  of  course  dis- 
claimed, even  for  polity's  sake,  if  for  no  higher  reason.  The  troquois 
then  in  France,  were  UDchained,f  and  hurried  back  to  Canada,  so  that 

*  **  For  a  coDsiderable  time  back,  LouU  XIV  bad  given  orders,  that  tbe  Iroquoil 
prisonera  of  war  should  be  sent  to  France,  and  cbnined  to  the  oar  in  the  state 
penal  gallejs  ;  because,  to  use  the  exact  words  of  the  royal  missive,  *  these 
aarages  being  strong  and  robust,  will  be  most  useful  in  our  convict  vessels.'  " 
M.  BiBAUD  :  Hitt.  du  Canada^  i.  132.  One  would  be  tempted  to  think  that  tbe 
four  copper  colored  male  colossi,  or  chained  human  figures,  now  preserved  at 
the  Hotel-des-Invalides,  Paris,  were  cast  to  commemorate  the  capture  of  the 
Iroquois  chiefs  by  M.  Denonville,  dil  we  not  know  that  thej  long  ornamented 
the  pedestal  of  the  original  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV  in  the  Plaee-det- 
Victoires  of  that  city  ;  and  that  they  symbolised  captives  of  European  popula- 
tions really  or  pretendedly  conquered  by  that  vain  glorious  king. — B, 

t  Smith,  in  his  History  of  New  York,  pretends  that  this  capture  was  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Whitehall,  signed  in  1686,  on  the  part  of  Louis  XIY,  aad 
James  II,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  **  the  fur  trade  with  the  natives  thoiiM 
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their  restoration  might  leBBen,  if  it  did  not  quite  prevent  the  eommiadoli 
of  Bueh  vengefnl  repmak  aa  their  compatriote  were  likely  to  make,  oil 
llieir  aocount,  upon  the  perwMia  of  the  colonists.  Meanwhile  the  goter- 
iftor-general,  repeating  his  abominable  stroke  of  kidnapping,  got  together 
tt  ndanj  of  the  Iroquois  as  hb  emissaries  could  lay  hands  on,  intendii^ 
fto  send  them  to  the  galleys  at  Marseilles;  while  John  Bochart,  sieur  ds 
Ohampigny,  the  intendant,  in  imitation  of  his  principal,  deverly  allured 
ft  number  of  the  obnoxious  nation  to  Frontenac,  by  inviting  them  to  a 
(anqnet,  and  when  arrived  there,  put  them,  ironed,  into  the  prison  of  the 
Ibrt  A  royal  order  for  the  release  of  these  and  the  other  victims,  saved 
Chem  from  the  suffering  endured  0y  their  chiefi  in  the  hold  of  the  tranS- 
foH  which  bore  the  latter  to  and  from  Franco. 

The  corps  collected  in  St.  Helen's  island,  embarked  in  400  boats  or  Canoes^ 
intended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  appointed  scene  of  action.  The 
Oanadians,  divided  into  four  battalions,  had  for  chiefs,  Messrs.  Lavaltrie, 
Bérthier,  Grand  ville,  and  Longueuil.  To  avoid  the  blame  which  fell  aforô- 
tiAie  upon  M.  de  Meules,  for  his  not  having  followed  the  expedition  dt 
If.  de  L:i  B<irre,  the  intendant  accompanied  the  troops,  who  disembarked 
111  the  Rivière  dos  Sables,  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  azid 
pbint  of  the  territory  meant  to  be  invaded,  near  where. the  Iroquob  ih 
amis  were  intrenched.  The  same  day  the  little  army  was  strengthened 
liy  an  additional  force  of  600  men,  led  from  Detroit  by  Messrs.  La 
Viirantaye,  Tonti  and  De  Luth.  These  officers  had  taken  prisoned 
Seventeen  Englishmen  whom  they  found  Crossing  Lake  Huron  on  their 
way  to  Michilimackinac  for  trafficking  purposes,  in  contravention  of  th6 
treaty  between  the  two  crowns.^ 

After  some  days*  rest,  Denonville  set  out  in  search  of  foemen.  His 
men  suffered  much  from  the  summer  heat.  The  country  they  had  to 
ànéà  being  hilly  and  marshy,  was  favorable  to  ambuscades,  and  had 
therefore  to  be  traversed  with  precaution.  The  Iroquob  had  been  infer- 
loed  that  the  French  were  approaching,  by  one  of  their  own  people,  who, 

iie  tree  to  French  and  English  alike."  The  document  itself  proves  the  direet 
eontrary.  The  Frenchman  who  served  the  English  traders  as  a  guide  was  shot 
bj  order  of  Denonville,  withoat  form  of  process  ;  an  arbitrary  proceeding  con* 
delnaed  by  Lahontan,  but  justified  by  Charlevoix. — B, 

*  ft  Would  appear  that  the  Iroquois  were  more  advanced  in  material  eivillsi^ 
Hija,  as  well  as  more  brave  than  the  people  of  other  nations  of  the  aborigines. 
Tto  habit  of  raising  grain  and  storing  it,  and  keeping  domestic  animals,  WàUdl 
Im  thtir  case,  according  to  M.  Bibaud,  were  *<ane  quantité  immense  de  pvto- 
eoaux,  "  put  them  at  the  head  of  all  the  contemporary  native  races  of  the  central 
wUderaess  of  the  North  American  continent.— 2^. 
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after  ha^ng  been  captured,  had  escaped,  and  hastened  to  sound  the 
alarm.     The  Tsonnonthouans  set  fire  to  the  horde  (village)  and  retreat- 
ed; but  recovering  their  confidence,  they  returned,  and  watched  an 
opportunity  to  trip  up  the  heels  of  the  invaders.     Three  hundred  of 
them  took  post  on  a  brook,  which  ran  between  two  wooded  hills,  in  front 
of  their  town  (bourgade)  ;  and  500  more  ensconced  themselves  in  a  reedy 
morass,  at  some  distance.     In  this  position,  they  waited  the  advance  of 
the  French.     The  vanguard  of  the  latter,  induced  to  quicken  its  march 
on  observing  certain  indications  purposely  put  in  their  way  to  urge  the^i 
on,  got  a  considerable  way  ahead  of  the  main  body,  and  soon  neared  the 
guarded  brook.     The  300  Iroquois,  had  they  acted  with  prudence, 
would  have  allowed  the  French  vanguard  to  pass,  got  into  its  rear,  and 
driven  the  men  upon  the  second  ambuscade  ;  but  dealing  with  the  van  as 
if  it  had  been  the  entire  army,  and  observing  that  it  was  chiefly  composed 
of  natives,  they  uttered  the  war-whoop,  and  discharged  their  pieces.    At 
this  fire  from  an  unseen  enemy,  most  of  the  savages  took  to  flight,  and 
the  panic  spread  for  a  moment  among  the  soldiers  who  were  coming 
behind,  who  happened  to  be  men  unaccustomed  to  bush  fighting.     The 
christened  savages  present,  and  the  Abenaquis,  on  the  contrary,  held 
their  ground.     A  few  minutes  more,  and  La^trie  came  up,  at  the  head 
of  some  battalions  of  militia,  marching  quick  step,  the  drums  beating  a 
charge.    Fear  now  passed  to  the  enemy's  men,  who  fled  to  the  marsh, 
and  commmunicated  their  own  panic  to  those  there  posted,  when  all  fled 
together  pell-mell,  throwing  away  their  arms  as  they  ran.     The  loss  of 
the  French  was  small  in  this  skirmish  ;  that  of  the  Iroquois  was  45  killed 
and  60  wounded.     The  conquerors  bivouacked  on  the  spot,  fearing  a 
surprise.     The  native  allies  took  possession  of  the  dead  bodies,  and,  as 
was  their  usage,  got  up  a  cannibal  feast  with  the  human  remains. 

Next  morning,  the  army  advanced  to  the  burnt  village  of  the  Tson- 
nonthouans, seated  on  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  was  crowned  with 
several  towers,  the  contour  of  which  stood  out  picturesquely  from  the 
sky  behind.  These  were  the  granaries  of  the  tribe  ;  and  therein  were 
found  400,000  bushels  of  maize,  which  the  owners  had  not  had  the  time 
to  destroy.  The  dwellings  were  already  destroyed  ;  only  the  tombs  of 
the  departed  remained  erect.  The  interior  of  the  country  was  ravaged 
during  ten  days  ;  the  standing  crops  were  destroyed,  and  live  stock  sUugh- 
tered.  No  opponent  appeared,  the  whole  population,  in  fact,  having 
quitted  the  country  :  some  of  the  people  took  refuge  with  the  (xoyogouins, 
others  crossed  the  mountain  for  Virginia,  leaving  stragglers  to  die  behind 
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tbenu     ThiB  flight  redaoed  the  numbers  of  the  TsonnoQthouanB  by  a 
moiely,  and  greatly  humbled  the  whole  Iroquois  oonfederation.* 

DenonTille  took  formal  possession  of  the  country;  but  instead  of 
narehing  against  the  other  cantons,  as  was  expected  by  all,  the  allied 
aavages  included,  the  moment  being  propitious  to  strike  at  the  heart  of 
the  Iroquois  confederation,  panic-struck  for  the  time — instead  of  follow- 
ing up  the  success  his  soldiers  had  gained  for  him,  the  marquis  sent  away 
a  part  of  his  forces,  and  with  the  rest  retired  towards  the  river  Niagara, 
there  erecting  a  fort,  in  which  he  placed  a  garrison  of  100  men,  who  all 
perished  by  an  epidemic  disease  which  broke  out  among  them. 

The  results  of  this  campaign  were  not  proportionately  important  to  the 
cost  incurred  in  its  preparation,  nor  to  the  expectations  it  had  raised. 
A  skilful  leader,  with  such  a  force  as  Denonville  had  in  hand,  would 
assniedly  have  finished,  in  a  year's  time,  the  war  thus  happily  commenced  ; 
but  the  governor  tarried  too  long  in  the  country  he  overran  when  there 
zemained  others  beyond  to  conquer  ;  and  he  staid,  in  mid-course,  to  found 
a  stronghold,  not  immediately  us^ul.  He  certainly  had  sound  ideas 
on  many  points;  but  he  had  a  speculative  rather  than  an  energetic  mind, 
and  was  not  prompt  in  action.  Few  governors  of  Canada  ever  set  down 
on  paper  more  sage  maxims  for  its  proper  administration,  yet  fewer  still 
left  it  in  a  sadder  plight  than  he  did.  It  was  he  who,  with  the  intendant, 
advised  the  minister  for  the  colonies  ''  to  send  sturdy  peasants  as  colonists, 
men  used  to  handle  hatchet  and  pick-axe,''  to  clear  the  bush.  It  was  he 
too  who  complained  of  the  over  abundance  of  nobles  in  the  colony. 
''While  upon  this  subject,"  wrote  he  in  1686,  ^'I  ought  to  give  an 
account  to  Monseigneur  of  the  penury  of  several  many-childed  families 
on  the  brink  of  beggary,  yet  all  of  noble  blood,  or  reputed  such.  The 
family  of  St.  Ours  I  may  first  mention.  He  is  a  worthy  esquire  of  Dau- 
phiny  (a  relation  of  Marshal  d'Estrades),  encumbered  with  a  wife  and 
•ten  children.  The  parents  seem  quite  depressed  with  a  sense  of  their 
poverty.  Yet  the  children  disdain  no  honest  means  for  lessening  this 
evil,  for  I  have  seen  two  of  their  grown  daughters  cutting  corn  and  hold- 
ing the  plough."  Other  good  families  indicated  as  in  poor  circumstances 
by  the  governor  were  the  Linotôts,  the  Aillebousts,  the  Dugués,  the  Bou- 
-^ers,  the  d' Arpentignys,  the  Tillys.  The  wife  and  daughter  of  M.  Tilly 
^tivated  the  family  farm.  BenonviUe  expressed  his  fears  lest  the  sons 
<xf  such  needy  parents  might  pass  over  to  the  English,  whose  traders  he 

*  M.  BibaDd  says,  **  The  hamiliatlon  of  the  tribe  was  almost  the  only  fruit 
tff  the  expedition.  The  sarages  returned  to  their  ooontiy  as  soon  as  the  Femch 
vetired  from  it.^    Hut,  du  Canada,  i.  138.— £. 
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added  "  spared  no  pains  to  allure  onr  hnnten  to  régions  wliere  they  fii^ 
sne  their  traffic  north  of  the  St  Lawrenee,  and  towards  the  ftontieiB  4f 
New  England." 

In  the  same  dispatch  he  reoomraended  that  none  hut  therieh  shovUlte 
ennobled  ;  for,  wrote  he  sagely,  ''  to  make  a  noble  iln  this  oonntry  of  on 
apt  neither  at  trade  nor  any  other  nsef^l  occupation,  is  merely  addii^ç  t> 
the  number  of  idlers.  He  applied  for  pilots  and  mariners,  also;  and  jofh 
pioBed  to  open  up  a  way  of  communication  overland  between  Canada  and 
Acadia. 

The  retreat  of  Denonville  from  the  promiring  scene  of  action,  w»  % 
signal  for  the  Iroquois  to  recommence  their  invasions,  which  now  attained 
m  more  sanguinary  and  devastating  character  than  ever  before.  Thrfr 
reprisals  on  the  frontier  were  terrible,  and  put  die  whole  colony  in  a  state 
of  consternation.  With  unappeasable  rage  in  their  hearts,  these  bari» 
inns  desolated  all  western  Canada  with  fire  and  hatchet.  Colonel  Dongsli 
who  wrote  to  London  that  the  French  had  invaded  the  English  tenitoiy, 
fomented  their  hostile  feelings  with  much  skill,  treating  them  aabrotherif 
allies  rather  than  as  savage  partisans;  he  excited  their  patriotio  feelingly 
smd  inspired  them  to  defend  their  country  with  all  the  enei^  of  thak 
iery  natures.  He  promised  to  succour  them,  provided  they  reeeived  m 
French  missionary  and  would  not  repair  to  CatataquL  He  made  ai 
offer  to  the  residents  at  the  Sault  St.  Louis,  to  send  them  an  Englirii 
Jesuit  priest  ;  and  strove  to  bring  them  nearer  to  New  York  by  aasignisg 
to  them  lands  they  would  find,  he  said,  superior  to  thoeehe  wanted  tharii 
to  leave.  He  tried  to  play  the  mediator's  part  between  the  French  add 
the  Iroquois  ;  proposing  conditions,  however,  to  the  former,  whîdi,  ta 
knew,  they  would  not  accept.  He  afibcted  the  tone  of  a  dictator  in  na«i 
of  the  Five  Nations.  He  said  to  Père  François  Vaillant  that  no  pesaa 
oeuld  be  had  with  the  Iroquois  till  their  kidnapped  chiefs  were  sent  baak 
from  France  ;  that  the  christened  Iroquois  of  Sault  St.  Louis,  and  of  tkfe 
Mountain,  must  needs  return  to  their  compatriots  ;  that  the  French  ongkt 
to  rase  their  forts  at  Cataraqui  and  Niagara;  finally,  that  it  was  their 
énty  to  compensate  the  Tsonnonthouans  for  the  damage  they  had  doM 
them.  Dongan  afterwards  assembled  the  elders  of  the  Five  Nations  tb 
inform  them  that  the  French  governor-general  WàÉ  anxkrasfor  a  paeifioft' 
lion,  and  advised  them  to  insist  on  obtaining  céfCûn  conditions  which  ha 
enumerated  for  their  direction.  He  added,  "  I  Wish  yon  to  quit  the  wtf- 
hatchet,  it  is  true,  but  I  desire  not  that  you  bury  it;  content  yourSdf 
with  hiding  it  under  the  grass.  The  king,  my  master,  has  forbidden  ms 
tosupplyyou  with  armsor  ammunition  shooldytmeotttinuethe  war;  bitif 
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tib  Franoh  nibie  my  oooditiona»  yoa  diall  want  ftr  notbing,  even  if  I 
fqr  the  çfset  mjidf,  rather  thao  you  should  renoonoe  ao  good  a  oauae. 
Stand  on  your  guard  ever,  leet  some  new  snare  of  the  enemies  should  be 
qproad  ftr  you,  and  make  all  ready  to  fall  upon  them  unawares,  either  by 
way  of  lake  Ontario  or  ^of  lake  Ohamplain,  as  soon  as  you  find  it  expedient 
to  reeommenee  the  war." 

On  their  part  the  aborigines  of  the  lake  eountries  were  mueh  eooled  in 
Ibeir  wonted  attachment  to  French  interests,  especially  the  Hurons  of 
MiehPimackinac,  who  kept  up  underhand  rektions  with  the  Iroquois, 
ilthoogh  they  had  fought  against  them  in  the  late  campaign.  Thess 
aewa,  conjoined  to  the  eindemio  which  broke  out  in  Canada  after  the 
inny's  return  to  quarters,  and  made  great  ravages,  induced  the  goyemor 
to  renounce  the  project  of  a  second  expedition,  and  gave  the  Iroquois  an 
epportnniiy  to  menace  the  fort  of  Frontenac  and  even  that  of  Ghambly. 
The  latter  was  invested  all  of  a  sudden,  by  the  Agniers  and  Mahingans, 
■■d  owed  its  safety  to  the  promptitude  with  which  the  people  of  the 
eonqtry  flew  to  the  rescue.  The  savage  bands  g^ded  as  far  as  the  island  ' 
of  Montreal,  where  one  of  them  assaulted  a  block-house,  strove  to  raise  its 
plS—ilflM^  ind  were  driven  off  with  difficulty  ;  a  second  band,  200  strong, 
Ml  upon  another  place,  killed  several  people,  and  burnt  some  houses,  but 
at  last  were  defeated.  These  petty  attacks,  however,  were  but  the  ftre- 
runners  of  more  terrible  irruptions  during  the  following  years. 

The  situation  of  the  colonists  at  this  time  was  certainly  anything  but 
enviable.  They  literally  ^*  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  alarms,"  yet  their 
steady  courage  in  filing  perils,  and  their  endurance  of  privations  when 
unavoidable,  were  worthy  of  admiration.  A  lively  idea  of  what  they  had 
to  resist  or  to  suffisr,  may  be  found  by  reading  the  more  particular  parts 
of  the  governor's  despatches  to  Paris.  For  instance,  in  one  of  these,  he 
wrote,  in  reference  to  the  raids  of  the  Iroquois  :  ''  The  savages  are  just 
so  many  animals  of  prey,  scattered  through  a  vastforest,  whence  they  are 
ever  ready  to  issue,  to  raven  and  kill  in  the  adjoining  countries.  After 
Hieir  ravages,  to  go  in  pursuit  of  them  is  a  constant  but  almost  bootless 
task.  They  have  no  settled  pkce,  whither  they  can  be  traced  with  any 
eertainiy  ;  they  must  be  watched  everywhere,  and  long  waited  for,  mÔk 
Ire  arms  ready  primed.  Maoy  of  their  lurking  places  could  be  reached 
oaly  by  bloodhounds,  or  by  other  savages  as  our  trackers:  but  those  in. 
o«r  serviee  are  few,  and  native  allies  we  have  are  seldom  trustworthy; 
diey  ftar  the  enemy  more  than  they  love  us  ;  and  they  dread,  on  their 
own  selfish  account,  to  drive  the  Iroquob  to  extremity.  It  has  been, 
lesohred,  in  the  present  strait,  to  erect  a  fortress  in  eveiy  seigniory,  as,  a 
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place  of  shelter  for  helplefls  people  and  live  stock,  at  times  wben  the  open 
gantry  b  oyerran  with  ravagera.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  arable 
grounds  lie  wide  apart,  and  are  so  begirt  with  bush  thai  every  thicket 
around  serves  as  a*  point  for  attack  by  a  savage  foe  ;  in  so  much  that  an 
army,  broken  up  into  scattered  posts,  would  be  needful,  to  protect  the 
cultivators  of  our  cleared  lands/'* 

Nevertheless,  at  one  time,  hopes  were  entertained  that  more  peaceful 
times  were  coming.  In  effect,  négociations  with  the  Five  Nations  were 
recommenced  ;  and  the  winter  of  1687-8  was  passed  in  goings  to  and 
fro  between  the  colonial  authorities  and  the  leaders  of  the  Iroquois,  with 
whom  several  conferences  were  holden.  A  correspondence,  too,  was  main- 
tained by  the  governor  with  Colonel  Dongan  ;  ihe  latter  intimating,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  formed  a  league  of  all  the  Iroquois  tribes^ 
and  put 'arms  in  their  hands,  to  enable  them  to  defend  British  colonial 
territory  against  all  comers.f 

The  Iroquois  confederation  itself  sent  a  deputation  to  Canada,  whiok 
was  escorted  as  far  as  lake  St  Françob  by  1200  warriors, — a  ngnificant 
demonstration  enough.  The  envoys,  after  having  put  forward  their  pre- 
tensions with  much  stateliness  and  yet  more  address,  said  that,  neverthe- 
less, their  people  did  not  mean  to  press  for  all  the  advantages  they  had 
the  right  and  the  power  to  demand.  They  intimated,  that  they  were  pe^ 
feotly  aware  of  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  colony  ;  thai  the  Iroquois 
eoiild  at  any  time  burn  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  pillage  their  stores, 
waste  their  crops,  and  afterwards  easily  rase  the  forts.  The  govemo^ 
general  in  reply  to  these  (not  quite  unfounded)  boastings  and  arrogant 
assumptions,  said  that  Colonel  Dongan  claimed  the  Iroquois  as  English 
subjects  ;  and  admonished  the  deputies  t^at,  if  such  were  the  case,  then 
they  must  act  according  to  his  orders,  which  would  necessarily  be  pacific^ 
France  and  England  not  now  being  at  war  :  whereupon  the  deputies  res> 
ponded,  as  others  had  done  before,  that  the  confederation  formed  an  inde- 
pendent power,  that  it  had  always  resisted  French  as  well  as  Engiish 
supremacy  over  its  subjects  ;  and  that  the  coalesced  Iroquob  would  be 
neutral  or  friends  or  else  enemies  to  one  or  both,  at  discretion,  *'  for  we 
have  never  been  conquered  by  either  of  you,"  they  said  ;  adding,  that^ 
"  as  they  held  their  country  immediately  from  God,  they  acknowledged 
no  other  master." 

It  did  not  appear,  however,  that  there  was  a  perfect  accordance  amongrt 

•  Letter  to  M.  iSeignelai,  August  10,  1688. 

t  Documenté  de  Paru  et  de  Londru,  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  bj 
B.  B.  O'OalUgban,  vol.  L 
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ilie  enyoys  on  all  points,  for  the  depnties  ftom  Onnontagoei,  the  On- 
neyonthfl,  and  Ooyogooins  agreed  to  a  trnoe,  on  oonditions  proposed  bj 
M.  Denonville;  namely,  that  all  the  native  allies  of  the  French  should 
be  eomprehended  in  the  treaty.  They  undertook  that  depnties  [others 
than  some  of  those  present  ?]  should  be  sent  from  the  Agniers  and 
Tsonnonthouan  cantons,  who  were  then  to  take  part  in  concluding  a' 
treaty  :  that  all  hostilities  should  cease  on  every  side,  and  that  the  French 
should  be  allowed  to  re-victual,  undisturbed,  the  fort  of  Cataraqui  The 
truce  having  been  agreed  to  on  those  bases,  five  of  the  Iroquois  remained 
^one  for  each  canton),  as  hostages  for  its  terms  being  observed  faithfully. 
Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  several  roving  bands  of  Iroquois,  not 
advertised,  possibly,  of  what  was  pending,  continued  to  kill  our  people, 
1>um  their  dwellings  and  slaughter  live  stock,  in  different  parts  of  the 
colony;  fbr  example,  at  St  Françcns,  at  Sorel,  at  Contrecœur,  and  St. 
Ours.  These  outrages  however,  it  must  be  owned,  did  not  lodg  continue  ;  ' 
and  roving  corps  of  savages,  either  singly  or  by  concert,  drew  off  from 
the  invaded  country  and  allowed  its  harassed  people  a  short  bre&thing 
time  at  least. 

The  native  allies  of  the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  respected  the  truce 
Httle  more  than  the  Iroquois.  The  Abenaquis  invaded  the  Agniers 
canton,  and  even  penetrated  to  the  Enslish  settlements,  scalping  several 
persons.  The  Iroquois  of  the  Sault  and  of  Lamontagne  did  the  like; 
but  the  Hurons  of  Machilimackinac,  supposed  to  be  those  most  averse  to 
the  war,  did  all  they  could,  and  most  successfully  too,  to  prevent  a  peace 
being  signed. 

While  the  negociaUons  were  in  progress,  the  *^  Machiavel  of  the  wil- 
demess,"  as  Raynal  designates  a  Huron  chief,  bearing  the  native  name 
of  Kondiarak,  but  better  known  as  Le  Rat  in  the  colonial  annals,  arrived 
at  Frontenac,  with  a  chosen  band  of  his  tribe,  and  became  a  means  of 
complicating  yet  more  the  difficulties  of  the  crisis.  He  was  the  most 
enterprising,  brave,  and  best  informed  chief  in  all  North  America  ;  and^ 
as  such,  was  one  courted  by  the  governor  in  hopes  of  his  becoming  a 
yaloable  auxiliary  to  the  French,  although  at  first  one  of  their  most  for- 
midable enemies.  He  now  came  prepared  to  battle  in  their  favor,  and 
eager  to  signalize  himself  in  the  service  of  his  new  masters  The  time, 
however,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  was  not  opportune,  and  he  was  informed 
that  a  treaty  with  the  Iroquois  being  far  advanced,  and  their  deputies  on 
the  way  to  Montreal  to  conclude  it,  he  would  give  umbrage  to  the  gover- 
nor-general of  Canada  should  he  persevere  in  the  hostilities  he  had  been 
already  carrying  on. 
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The  Bat  wm  taken  9i»tk  on  hearing  this  (to  him)  nnwetoome  newp^ 
bot  took  oare  to  hide  his  snrprise  and  uttered  no  oomplaini,  Tet  was  he 
mortally  offended  that  the  French  should  have  gone  00  fiur  in  the  matter 
without  the  concert  of  their  native  allies;  and  he  at  onoe  readyed  I» 
liunish  them,  in  his  own  case,  for  such  a  marked  slight.     He  set  ovft 
secretly  with  his  bravos,  laid  an  ambuscade  near  Famme  Cove  fox  Ae 
^proaching  deputation  of  Iroquois,  murdered  several  and  made  the  otheis 
his  prisoners.    Having  so  done,  he  secretly  gloried  in  the  act,  afterwards 
saying  that  he  had  "  IdUed  the  peace."    Yet  in  dealing  with  the  captives 
he  put  another  and  a  deceptive  face  on  the  matter  ;  for,  on,  oourteoustf 
questioning  them  as  to  the  object  of  their  journey,  being  told  that  thej 
were  peaceful  envoys,  he  affected  great  wonder,  seeing  that  it  was  Benon- 
ville  himself  who  had  sent  him  on  purpose  to  waylay  them  I    To  giie 
seeming  corroborations  to  his  astounding  assertions,  he  set  the  snrvivon  at 
liberty,  retaining  one  only  to  replace  one  of  his  men  who  was  killed  by 
the  Iroquois  in  resisting  the  Hurons'  attack.    Leaving  the  deputtes  to 
follow  what  course  they  thought  fit,  he  hastened  with  his  men  to  MioU- 
limackinac,  where  he  presented  his  prisoner  to  M.  Durantaye,  who,  notai 
yet  officially  informed,  perh^w,  that  a  truce  existed  with  the  IroqioM^ 
consigned  him  to  death,  though  he  gave  Durantaye  assurance  of  who  ha 
^really  was  ;  but  when  the  victim  appealed  to  the  Rat  for  confirmation  of 
his  being  an  accredited  envoy,  that  unscrupulous  personage  told  him  ha 
must  be  out  of  his  mind  to  imagine  such  a  thing  I  This  human  saorifioe 
effered  up,  the  Rat  called  upon  an  aged  Iroquois,  then  and  long  previooaly 
a  Huron  captive,  to  return  to  his  compatriots  and  inform  them,  from  him, 
that  while  the  French  were  making  a  show  of  peaoe4»eking,  they  were, 
underhand»  killing  and  making  prisoners  of  their  native  antagonists. 

This  artifice,  a  manifestation  of  the  diabolic  nature  of  its  author,  had 
too  much  of  the  success  intended  by  it  ;  for,  although  the  governor  ma- 
naged to  disoulpate  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  candid-minded  Iroquoii 
leaders,  yet  there  were  great  numbers  of  the  people  who  could  not  be 
disabused  ;  as  is  usual,  in  such  cases,  even  among  civilised  races.  N0Te^ 
theless  the  enlightened  few,  who  really  were  tired  of  the  war,  agreed  to 
send  a  second  deputation  to  Canada;  but  when  it  was  about  to  set  oat^  a 
gpeoÏBl  messenger  arrived,  sent  by  Andros,  successor  of  Doi^;an,  en^jmnipg 
the  chie&  of  the  Iroquois  confederation  not  to  treat  with  the  Fienoh 
without  the  participation  of  his  master;  and  announcing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  Song  of  Great  Britain  had  taken  the  Iroquois  nations  un- 
der his  protection.  Concurrently  with  this  step,  Andros  wrote  to  Dbma- 
viUe  that  the  Iroquois  territory  was  a  dependency  holden  of  thOvBiiliak| 
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and  ^t  he  would  not  permit  its  people  to  treat  upon  thoee  oonditionB 
already  proposed  hj  Dongan. 

This  transaction  took  place  in  1688  ;  bat  before  that  year  oonolnded, 
Andres*  ''  royal  master"  was  himself  superseded,  and  living  an  exile  in 
Franee.*  Whether  instmotions  sent  from  England  previously  warranted 
the  polity  pnrsned  by  Andros  or  not,  bis  injunctions  had  the  effect  of 
instantly  stopping  the  négociations  with  the  Iroquois,  and  prompting 
them  to  recommence  their  vengeful  hostilities.  War  between  France  and 
Britain  being  proclaimed  next  year,  the  American  colonists  of  the  latter  ' 
adopted  the  Iroquois  as  their  especial  allies,  in  the  following  contests  with 
the  people  of  New  France.t 

Andros,  meanwhile,  who  adopted  the  policy  of  his  predecessor  so  far 
as  regarded  the  aborigines  if  in  no  other  respect,  not  only  fomented  the 
deadly  enmity  of  the  Iroquois  for  the  Canadians,  but  tried  to  detach  the 
Abenaquis  from  their  alliance  with  the  French,  but  without  effect  in  their 
ease  ;  for  this  people  honored  the  countrymen,  of  the  missionaries  who 
had  made  the  gospel  known  to  them,  and  their  nation  became  a  living 
barrier  to  New  France  on  that  side,  which  no  force  sent  from  New 
Bn^and  could  surmount;  insomuch  that  the  Abenaquis,  some  time  after- 
wards, having  crossed  the  borders  of  the  English  possessions,  and  harassed 
the  remoter  colonists,  the  latter  were  fain  to  apply  to  the  Iroquois  to 
enable  them  to  hold  their  own. 

The  declaration  of  Andros,  and  the  armings  of  the  Iroquois,  now  let 
loose  on  many  parts  of  Canada,  gave  rise  to  a  project  as^politic,  perhaps, 
as  it  was  during,  and  such  as  communities,  when  in  extremity,  have 
adopted  with  good  effect  ;  namely,  to  divert  invasion  by  directly  attack- 
ing the  enemies'  neighboring  territories.     The  Chevalier  de  Callières,  ' 
with  whom  the  idea  originated,  after  having  suggested  to  Denonville  a 
plan  fbr  making  a  conquest  of  the  province  of  New  York,  set  out  for  ^ 
France,  to  bring  it  under  the  consideration  of  the  home  government, 
believing  that  it  was  the  only  means  left  to  save  Canada  to  the  mother  ' 
eoantry.^ 

*  '<In  less,  Andros  waa  appointed  governor  of  New  York  and  New  England. 
The  appointment  of  this  tyrant,  and  the  annexation  of  the  colony  to  the   ^ 
neighboring  ones,  were  measures  particularly  odious  to  the  people."    Frost's  "^ 
Oai,  of  (7.  Stntt;  p,  97.— B. 

t  ^  May  12,  1689.    An  alliance  against  France  between  the  Bmperor  of  Oer- 
■aay,  William  III  of  England,  and  the  Dutch  States-general,  eonelnded  si   " 
Tienna."    Wadb'b  Briti^  History,  p.  272.— B. 

t  Such  an  attempt,  successful  or  not,  would  have  been  (bunded  on  aggressive, 
mot  defeniire  policy  ;  yet  by  an  inattention  to  dates,  and  not  redting  events  la    - 
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In  an  inteiriew  he  obtained  with  the  king,  he  repreeented,  that^  judg- 
ing by  the  past,  it  waa  to  be  eiqiected  that  the  Engliah,  who  coqU 
«apply  their  merchandise  at  ahnost  50  per  cent,  less  price  than  tl^  Cana- 
dians, woald,  by  attracting  to  themselves  the  wh(^  for  traffic,  min  the 
traders  of  New  France  ;  that  having  secared  the  whole  trade  with  the 
aborigines,  they  would  have  the  latter  at  their  disposal,  and,  by  their 
means,  in  conjuncUon  with  the  English  soldiery  and  militia,  they  woold 
be  able,  at  any  time,  to  destroy  all  the  French  establishments  on  both 
aides  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  down  as  Quebec;  that  the  New  Yorker» 
would  ever  sustain  the  pretensions  of  the  Iroquois,  who  would  never  be 
at  peace  with  the  French  colonists  so  long  as  they  were  thus  backed  : 
finally,  that  the  only  means,  therefore,  of  preventing  the  perdition  of 
Canada  was  to  take  possession  of  the  province  of  New  York. 

Then  as  to  the  means  of  effecdng  this  desirable  or  rather  indispensaUa 
enterprise,  M.  de  Callières  said  :  ''  Put  at  my  disposition  1400  French 
r^;ulars  and  600  picked  Canadian  militia,  hunters,  &c.,  and  I  will 
penetrate  the  enemy's  territory,  by  the  line  of  the  Bicbdieu  river  and 
Lake  Charaplain.  Orange  (Albany)  is  poorly  fortified  :  the  town,  with 
its  300  people,  is  merely  palisaded,  with  no  terraces  for  great  gune  ;  the 
sole  regular  defensive  work  is  a  petty  fort  of  four  bastions,  the  whole  gar- 
rison being  only  150  men;  Manhattan  (New  York)  town  has  eight  com- 
panies of  soldiers,  each  of  LO  men,-^400  in  all.  There,  indeed,  is  a  fort^ 
built  of  stone,  with  some  few  cannons.  Once  in  ppssession  of  the  pro- 
vince, we  should  be  masters  of  one  of  the  finest  ports  in  America,  open 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ;  and  of  a  fertile  country,  with  a  fine  climate.'' 
His  Majesty  thought  well  of  the  project  on  first  hearing  it,  but  adjourned 
its  further  consideration,  preferring  a  solid  peace,  if  it  could  be  obt*  ined; 
yet  if  the  enterprise  were  to  be  undertaken  as  he  afterwards  thought  it 
should  be,  he  doubtless  thought  that  the  Marquis  de  DenonviUe  was  noi 
the  person  to  see  it  carried  out,  his  campaign  against  the  Tsonnonthouans 
having  manifested  his  incapacity  as  a  military  leader.  For  this  and  other 
reasons,  therefore,  his  recall  was  determined  on. 

It  was  high  time,  indeed,  that  the  destinies  of  Canada  were  confided 

Ihe  order  of  their  occorrrnce,  the  text  of  the  oriji^iDal  impresses  its  readers  with 
the  mistaken  idea  that  Britain  and  France  were  at  war,  when  Des  Callières  pro* 
posed  to  tarn  the  tide  of  battle  into  the  plantations  of  British  America.  Now 
James  IF,  the  creatore  of  Lonis  XIV,  as  his  brother  bad  erer  been  before,  wm 
atill  on  the  throne.  He  did  not  quit  England  till  Dec.  33,  1688,  and  war  wu 
■ot  proclaimed  till  nearly  fire  months  afterwards  ;  while  an  allowance  of  nearly 
iwo  more  may  be  made,  before  official  notification  of  it  coald  reach  the  colonial 
aathorities  of  either  natioo.<^£. 
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lo  Other  direofton  tbto  the  late  and  preeent;  left  as  the  eolony  had  been, 
lioee  «he  departure  of  H.  de  Frootenac,  in  the  hands  of  saperannoated 
or  incapable  ohiefs.  Any  longer  persiatenoy  in  the  polioy  of  its  two 
moat  reoent  governors,  might  have  irreparably  oompromiaed  the  fntura 
existence  of  the  colony.  But  worse  evils  were  in  store  for  the  latter  days 
of  the  Denonville  administration  ;  a  period  which,  take  it  altogether,  was 
one  of  the  most  calamitoos  which  out  forefathers  passed  through. 

At  the  time  we  have  now  reached  in  thb  history,  an  unexpected  as  weU 
as  unwonted  calm  pervaded  the  country:  yet  the  governor  had  been 
poflittvely  informed,  that  a  desolating  inroad  by  the  collective  Iroquois 
had  been  arranged,  and  that  its  advent  was  imminent  ;  bat  as  no  procur- 
sive signs  of  it  appeared  any  where  to  the  general  eye^  it  was  hoped  tjiat 
the  storm,  said  to  be  ready  to  burst,  might  yet  be  evaded.  None  being 
able  to  account  for  the  seeming  inaction  of  the  Iroquois,  the  governor 
applied  to  the  Jesuits  for  their  opinion  on  the  subject  The  latter 
•zpreved  their  belief  that  those  who  had  brought  intelligence  of  the  evil 
intention  of  the  confederacy  had  been  misinformed  as  to  facts,  or  else 
exaggerated  sinister  probabilities.  'The  prevailing  calm  was  therefore 
dangerous  as  well  as  doceitful,  for  it  tended  to  blacken  preparations  which 
ought  to  have  been  made  t)  lessen  the  apprehensions  of  coming  events 
which  threw  no  shadow  before. 

The  winter  and  the  spring  of  the  year  1688-9  had  been  passed  in  an 
unusually  tran  |uil  manner,  and  the  summer  was  pretty  well  advanced, 
when  the  storm,  long  pent  up,  suddenly  fell  on  the  beautiful  Is^land 
of  Montreal,  the  garden  of  Canada.  During  the  night  of  the  5th  day 
of  August,  amid  a  storm  of  hail  and  rain,  1400  Mquois  traversed  the 
Lake  St.  Louis,  and  disembarked  silently  on  the  upper  strand  of  that 
Island.  Before  daybreak  next  morning,  the  invaders  had  taken  their 
station  at  Lachine,  in  platoons  around  every  considerable  house  within  a 
radius  of  several  leagues.  The  inmates  were  buried  in  sleep, — soon  to 
be  the  dreamless  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  for  too  many  of  them. 
The  Iroquois  only  waited  for  the  signal  from  their  loaders  ti»  fall  on.  It 
is  given.  In  short  space  the  doors  and  the  windows  of  the  dwellings  are 
driven  in;,  the  sleepers  dragged  from  their  beds;  men,  women,  children, 
all  struggling  in  the  hands  of  their  butchers.  Such  houses  as  the  savages 
oannot  force  their  way  into,  they  fire  ;  and  as  the  flames  reach  the  persons 
of  those  within,  intolerable  pain  drives  them  forth  to  meet  death  beyond 
the  threshhold,  from  beings  who  know  no  pity.  The  more  fiendish  mur- 
derers tore  the  unborn  infants  from  their  mothers'  wombs  ;  they  even  forced 
parents  to  throw  their  children  into  the  flames.    Two  hundred  persons 
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were  burnt  alire;  othen  died  under  prolonged  tortures.  Many  ivteré 
leserved  to  perish  similarly,  at  a  future  time.  The  fair  island  nponVhicli 
the  sun  shone  brightly  erewhile,  was  lighted  up  by  fires  of  woe  ;  houses^ 
plantations  and  crops  were  reduced  to  ashes,  while  the  ground  reeked  witfi 
blood  up  to  a  line  a  short  league  apart  from  Montreal  city.  The  rayagert 
crossed  to  the  opposite  shore,  the  desolation  behind  them  being  c!<Gan]rfetfl^ 
and  forthwith  the  parish  of  La  Chênaie  was  wasted  by  fire,  and  nany 
cf  its  people  massacred. 

The  colonists,  for  many  leagues  around  the  devoted  region,  seem  t^ 
have  been  actually  paralysed  by  the  brain-blow  thus  dealt  their  computriots 
by  the  relentless  savages,  as  no  one  seems  to  have  moved  a  step  to  arrest 
Iheir  course;  for  they  were  left  in  undisturbed  possesaon  of  the  conntiy 
during  several  weeks.  On  hearing  of  the  invasion,  Denonville  lost  Ui 
self-possession  altogether.  When  numbers  of  the  ooloniits,  recovering 
from  their  stupor,  came  up  armed  desiring  to  be  led  against  the  murderM 
of  their  oountry-folks,  he  sent  them  back,  or  forbade  thon  to  stir  f  Several 
opportunities  presented  themselves  for  disposing  of  parties  of  the  barba> 
nuns,  when  reckless  from  drink  after  their  orgies,  or  when  roving  about 
in  scattered  parties  feeble  in  number;  but  the  governor-general's  positive 
orders  to  refrain  from  attacking  them,  withheld  the  uplifted  hand  from 
striking.  In  face  of  a  prohibition  so  aothoritative,  the  soldiers  and  Û» 
inhabitants  alike  could  only  look  on,  and  wait  till  the  savages  should  find 
it  convenient  to  retire.  Some  small  skirmishing,  indeed,  there  was  at  a 
few  distant  points,  between  the  people  and  their  invaders.  Thus  a  party 
of  men,  partly  French  and  partly  natives,  led  by  Larobeyre,  an  ez-lieu- 
tenant,  on  the  way  to  reinforce  fort  Roland,  where  Chevalier  de  Yaudreuil 
commanded,  were  set  upon  and  all  killed  or  dispersed.  More  than  hatf 
of  the  prisoners  taken  were  burnt  by  their  conquerors.  Larobeyre  being 
wounded  and  not  able  to  flee,  was  led  captive  by  the  Lroquois  to  their 
country,  and  roasted  at  a  slow  fire  in  presence  of  the  assembled  tribe  of 
his  captors.  Meantime  the  resistance  to  the  barbarians  being  little  ot 
none  in  the  r^ons  they  overran,  they  slew  most  of  the  inhabitanta  they 
met  in  their  passage;  while  their  course  was  marked,  wherever  they  went, 
by  lines  of  flame. 

Their  bands  moved  rapidly  from  one  devoted  tract  to  another  ;  yet 
wherever  they  had  to  face  concerted  resistance,  which  in  some  cases,  al 
last,  put  a  setting  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  intended  rava^ngs,  they 
turned  aside,  and  sought  an  easier  prey  elsewhere.  In  brief,  during  ten 
entire  weeks  or  more,  did  they  wreak  their  wrath,  almost  unchecked) 
«pen  the  fairest  region  of  Canada,  and  did  not  retire  thence  tQl  AvA 
aid-October. 
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The  goTernor^neral  baving  sent  a  party  of  observation  to  assure 
Unuielf  of  the  enemy  haying  decamped,  this  detachmeot  observed  a 
onioe  on  the  lake  of  the  Two  Honntatns,  bearing  22  of  the  retiring 
firoqnois.  The  Canadians,  who  were  of  abont  the  same  number,  embark- 
ed in  two  boats,  and,  nearing  the  savages,  coolly  received  their  fire  ;  bat 
in  retoming  the  discharge,  each  singled  out  his  man,  when  eighteen  of 
Une  Iroquois  were  at  once  laid  low. 

However  difficult  it  may  have  been  to  put  the  people  of  a  partially 
cleared  country,  surrounded  with  forests,  on  their  guard  against  such  an 
irruption  as  the  foregoing,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their  total  unpre* 
paredness  without  imputing  serious  blame  to  Denonville  and  his  subalterns 
in  office.  That  he  exercised  no  proper  influence,  in  the  first  place,  was 
evident;  and  the  small  use  he  made  of  the  means  he  had  at  his  diq>osal 
ivfaen  the  crisis  arrived,  was  really  something  to  marvel  at.  He  was 
plainly  unequal  to  the  occasion  ;  and  his  incapacity,  in  every  particubur, 
made  it  quite  impossible  for  his  presence,  as  chief  of  the  colony,  to  be 
endured  any  longer.  There  is  little  duubt,  that  had  he  not  been  soon 
recalled,  by  royal  order,  the  colonists  themselves  would  have  set  him 
aride. — The  latter  season  of  his  inglorious  administration  took  the 
lugubrious  name,  ''  The  year  of  the  Massacre."^ 

The  man  appointed,  through  a  happy  inspiration,  to  supersede  M.  de 
Denonville,  had  now  reached  the  lower  Canadian  waters.  He  was  no 
either  than  the  count  de  Frontenac.  It  appears  that  the  king,  willing  to 
eover,  with  a  handsome  pretext,  the  recall  of  Denonville,  in  a  letter  dated 
May  31,  advertised  him,  that  war  having  been  re-kindled  in  Europe,  his 
military  talents  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  home  service.  By  this 
time,  De  Frontenac  was  called  to  give  counsel  r^arding  the  projects  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Callières,  and  assist  in  preparing  the  way  for  their 
realisation,  if  considered  feasible.  Meanwhile,  he  undertook  to  resume 
his  duties  as  governor-general  of  New  France  ;  but  a  series  of  events,  to 
be  detailed  hereafter,  delayed  his  arrival  in  Canada  till  the  autumn  of 
1689. 

He  landed  at  Quebec  on  the  18th  of  October,  at  8  o'clock,  p.  m., 
accompanied  by  De  Callières;  amidst  the  heartiest  demonstrations  of 

•  «  The  Five  Nations,  being  at  war  with  the  French,  made  a  sudden  descent 
on  Montreal,  bamed  and  sacked  the  town,  (?)  killed  100  of  the  inhabitants, 
carrying  away  a  number  of  prisoners,  whom  they  burnt  alive,  and  then  return- 
ed to  their  own  country,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  of  their  number.  Had  the 
Bnglish  followed  up  the  success  of  their  allies,  all  Canada  might  have  been^ 
easiiy  conquered."    Faosr's  Hut,  of  U.  Statet,  p.  97.—^. 
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popular  weloome.  The  public  ftinotionarifis  and  anned  oitisens  in  wait- 
ing, with  torob-bearers,  escorted  him  through  the  city  which  was  Rponta- 
neoaslj  illuminated,  to  his  quirtcrs.  His  retam  was  hailed  by  all  ;  but 
by  none  more  than  the  Jesuits,  who  had,  in  fact,  for  years  before,  labored 
to  obtain  his  recall.  The  nobles,  the  merchants,  the  business  class,  gave 
him  so  hearty  a  reception  as  to  convince  him  that  real  talent  such  as  hia 
must  in  the  end  rise  superior  to  all  the  conjoined  efforts  of  faction,  public 
prejudices,  and  the  evil  passions  of  inferior  minds. 

War  was  declared  against  Britain  in  the  month  of  June.  M.  de  Fron- 
tenac, on  resuming  the  reins  of  the  government,  had  to  contend  both 
against  the  Anglo-American  colonies  and  the  Five  Nations.  We  shall 
see  that  his  energy  and  skill  overcame  all  obstacles  ;  that  the  war  was 
most  glorious  for  the  Canadians,  so  few  in  number  compared  with  their 
adversaries  ;  and  that,  far  from  succumbing  to  their  enemies,  they  carried 
the  war  into  the  adversaries'  camp,  and  struck  at  the  heart  of  their  most 
remote  possessions.  But,  before  proceeding  further,  it  is  fit  we  ahouU 
give  a  sketch  of  the  British  Colonies,  with  some  notices  regarding  their 
people, — ^that  race  with  whom  ours  contended  so  long  on  the  battle  field, 
and  whose  history  became  daily  more  and  more  intermingled  with  cor 
own.  The  following  summary  of  their  origin,  their  progress,  their  insti- 
tutions, and  their  resources,  will  manifest  to  every  one  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  we  had  to  encounter,  and  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  populations 
which  were  growing  up  at  our  side  ;  and  form  at  this  day,  for  numerical 
strength  and  industry,  one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ANOLO-AM ERICAN  COLONIES.— 1680. 

Pirèllimiiary  notloes.— To  peneeaUons  in  tbo  motlier  oonntrj  miut  be  attribnted  tbe  rapid 
taMrMMOf  popalatioii  in  the  EogUih  oolonies  of  Amerie».— Foundation  of  Virginia,  aa  • 
lojai  ooloaj.-Tha  London  and  Bristol  Companies.— Cjqitaln  John  Smith  and  other  early 
governors  of  Virginia.— Yicissitndes  of  that  colony  ;  first  introduction  of  ftmale  emigrant! 
and  how  disposed  of;  with  obserrations  thereon.— Foundation  of  Maryland,  as  a  proprie- 
tary eolony,  by  Roman  CathoUos.— Fair  character  of  itsfbnnder,  Lord  Baltimore.— Colon* 
iaation  of  New  England.- A  few  notices  of  the  Puritans.— The  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  and 
tiwir  expedition  ;  they  land  on  the  "  Rook,"  and  found  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth.— 
BettleMent  of  Massachusetts  Bay.— The  ex-persecuted  become  persecutors  in  their  turn.— 
llature  of  tlie  three  forms  of  gOTcmment  established  in  the  dijibrent  English  colonies.— 
Aocount  of  the  early  commerce  of  British  America.— The  New  EngUmd  plantations  lose 
tiwir  chartered  rights  Ibr  a  time  ;  but  these  are  renewed,  soon  after  tlie  Revolution  of  1688. 
Comtodfag  refections. 

Tbe  treaty  between  France  and  Great  Britain  signed  at  St  Oermain- 
eiF-Laye,  restored  peace  to  the  oolonies  of  both  nations  in  America  ;  and 
there  was  little  open  war  between  the  colonists  of  either,  oTon  daring  tiines 
when  amicable  relations  of  the  respective  mother  countries  ceased,  once  or 
twice  for  a  few  months,  till  the  period  of  time  we  have  marked  at  the 
beading  of  thb  chapter.  In  1632,  oar  present  starting-point,  the  Ameri- 
can dependencies  of  France  and  Britain  were  men^ly  in  a  nascent  state, 
mod  almost  equally  poor  in  material  means,  but  by  the  year  1690,  a  change 
indeed  had  taken  place  in  the  relative  circumstances  of  their  respective 
eolonies  !— We  have  traced  the  history  of  New  France,  and  noted  its 
abwer  progress  during  the  intermediate  fifty-eight  years  ;  but  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  better  appreciate  the  differences,  existing  and  past, 
between  the  position  of  the  two  parties  about  to  engage  in  aiife-and-death 
struggle  for  supremacy  on  this  continent,  we  shall  now  give  a  concise 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  '^  American  plantations"  (as  they 
were  long  called)  of  Old  England. 

After  the  bootless  attempts  at  colonisation  in  the  regions  of  the  oonti- 
nent  near  to  or  forlhingpart  of  New  France  on  its  eastern  sides,— as  we 
have  mentioned  in  their  place, — the  English,  as  a  nation,  ceased  to  covet 
■ooretions  to  their  empire  in  America.  Their  fishing  vessels  and  whalers, 
indeed,  continued  to  firequent  the  waters  of  those  regions,  along  with  the 
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marinera  of  other  nations  of  Europe,  by  whom  piaoatoiy  indastiy  was 
punned;  but  the  French,  more  persistent,  constantly  endeavored  to 
establish  themselves  in  Aoadia,  and  secure  a  firm  footing  in  Canada.  A 
ehief,  perhaps  Uie  sole,  reason  why  the  latter  had  no  English  rivaby  to 
contend  with  in  solidly  founding  New  France,  arobe  from  the  atlentioii 
of  the  British  races  being  occupied,  during  much  of  the  space  of  time 
referred  to,  with  civil  and  religious  dissensions,  ripening  into  intestine 
wars,  which  troubles  must  also  have  absorbed  such  state  resources,  in  men 
and  money,  as  might  have  been  else  disposable  for  extended  colonisation. 
On  the  other  hand,  tbose  civil  broils,  with  a  compensatoiy  action,  became 
fiivorable  to  English  self-expatriation  ;  fbr  to  that  was  due  the  inereais  if 
not  the  foundation  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  &c.,  and  yet  more  especially 
the  settlement  of  the  provinces  of  New  England.  The  causes  <^  individual 
renunciations  of  the  parent  country  still  continuing  to  operate  up  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688-9,  the  Anglo-American  colonies  at  Uiat  time,  if  te 
less  extensive  than  the  territories  possessed  or  claimed  by  France  on  this 
continent,  were  much  more  solidly  established;  they  exceeded  tlie  lat«« 
for  intrinsic  value,  and  were  daily  increasing  in  relative  importance.  One 
great  cause,  too,  even  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  British  colonirti^ 
was  the  love  of  civil  freedom  the  latter  immigrants  brought  along  with 
them.  The  political  and  municipal  franchises  which  they  could  not  ftJIy 
exercise  at  home,  they  claimed  and  secured  for  themselves  in  the  land  of 
their  adoption. 

In  the  year  1 606,  king  James  (first  of  that  name  as  sovereign  of  England, 
and  the  earliest  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  granted  letters  patent^ 
under  the  great  seal,  dated  April  10,  to  Sir  Thomas  Oates  and  othen» 
assigning  to  them  the  lordship  of  territories  on  the  continent  of  Amerioii 
forming  the  northern  seaboard  of  the  Atlantic,  between  the  34th  and  4M 
durées  of  N.  latitude;  all  which  were  either  recognised  for  British  y» 
sessions,  by  right  of  discovery  or  otherwise  ;  or  else,  were  unclaimed  bj 
the  people  of  any  other  European  nation.  The  grant  also  comprehended 
all  the  isUnds  appurtenant  to  the  mainland  shores,  or  within  100  mikf 
thereof;  and,  consequently,  ranged  from  Cape  Fear  to  Halifax  :  bui  did 
not  include  the  French  establishment,  previously  formed,  at  Port-Boyal^ 
Acadia,  in  1603. — The  patentees  were  divided,  at  their  own  request,  inta 
two  associations:  the  ''London,*'  or  premier  Company,  and  the  other, 
known  as  the  second,  or  "  Bristol  "  Company.  The  fomer  was  required 
to  locate  itself  between  the  34th  and  4l8t  degrees  of  north  latitude;  tka 
latter,  to  form  its  settlements  between  lat  38""  and  45''  N.  The  mid-apaea, 
fiom  38°  to  41°,  was  to  be  held  in  common. 
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TlMie  oompttnieB  were,  in  right  of  their  |Mitent,  free  to  send  out  m 
jBuuij  iiative4ioni  BriUah  people  as  they  choee,  who  and  with  their  de»- 
eeodants  oould  reolaim,  at  all  times,  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  reaideat 
aabjeoto  of  Britain  itself.  No  reetrietions  were  laid  on  whatever  trade 
they  might  obtain  with  foreign  nations.  The  lands  of  the  plantations  to 
be  formed  were  to  hold  of  the  crown  ;  and  were  subject  to  a  regality  of 
one  fifUi  in  yaloalion  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mined  in  the  country. 
The  right  of  coining  all  three,  for  the  uses  of  the  colonists,  was  conceded 
to  the  associators  of  the  two  companies. — The  administration  of  a&im 
in  each  future  colony  was  to  be  vested  in  a  local  council,  the  members  of 
which  were  or  might  be  nominated  by  the  king;  but  the  supervision  of 
the  whole  colonial  system  was  to  belong  to  a  supreme  council  for  the  afiUir» 
of  the  American  plantations,  sitting  in  London,  and  beiog,  in  effect,  a 
department  of  the  general  government  of  the  British  empire  ;  while,  a» 
orijginally  constituted,  its  own  members,  nominated  of  course  by  the  crown, 
had  the  right  to  suggest,  for  royal  guidance,  the  names  of  parties  whom 
they  thought  suitable  members  of  the  colonial  councils  :  so  tJiat,  in  hci, 
Ihoe  was  not  a  shadow  of  English  representative  liberty,  imperfect  aa 
that  then  was,  in  the  government  allowed  by  James  I  to  the  earliest 
odonists  of  British  North  America. 

Nor  were  the  rights  of  religious  freedom  anj  better  respected  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  new  colonies  ;  for  the  religion  of  the  Anglican 
dhuroh  alone  being  accredited  as  that  of  the  state,  it  followed  that  no  other 
had  a  right  to  any  endowment.  Laws,  civil  and  criminal,  were  to  be, 
generally,  those  of  England. 

The  patentees  fitted  out  three  vessels  of  small  capacity,  none  of  them 
CKoeeding  100  tons  burden,  and  together  having  only  105  men  besideo 
the  crews.  The  former  were  mostly  gentlemen  adventurers,  a  class  badly 
âttdd  for  the  toils,  aod  little  able  to  undergo  the  |»rivatioDS,  sure  to  attend 
tboae  who  become  the  pioneers  of  a  new  settlement  This  ill-composed 
company  left  England  Dec.  19,  1606  ;  but  they  did  not  effect  a  UnHÎHg 
till  May  13,  1607,  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  called  Powhattan  by  the 
natives,  but  which  the  English  named  James  River  in  honor  of  their 
Idng;  and  having  chosen  the  site  of  a  settlement,  about  fifty  miles  from 
its  seaKiutlet,  they  called  the  place  Jamestown.  Here  a  few  huts  were  set 
ff^  and  a  stockaded  house,  called  a  fort,  raised  for  protection  against 
opprehended,  because,  provoked  attacks  of  the  natives;  yet  whose  chief 
was  fiivoraUy  disposed  to  thestrangers.  Captain  John  Smith,  one  of  the 
paten  t<eoB,  a  man  of  humble  birth  but  of  heroic  mind,  was  the^soul  of  At 
ospeditiouy  but  from  the  governing  council  of  which  he  was  «^H^dtd^ 
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through  the  jealousy  of  ^e  aristocratie  seioos  who  eneomberod  the  party. 
Id  a  short  time  the  provisions  brought  from  England  were  exhausted,  or 
became  spoiled  ;  before  the  summer  closed  most  of  the  party  fdl  iU,  and 
ere  the  winter  set  in,  about  fifty  of  them  died.  John  Smith,  whom  the 
straits  of  the  colonists  obliged  to  put  at  the  head  of  their  affidrs,  set  oit 
with  a  party  of  exploration  ;  but  before  he  had  proceeded  fiur,  the  Indiani 
be^t  them,  and  all  were  killed  but  their  leader,  who  was  sared  at  the 
intercession  of  the  daughter  of  the  chief,  a  girl  aged  12,  called  afterwards 
*^  the  princess  Pocahontas." — He  returned  in  safety  to  hischai|z:e;  but 
found  that  the  suryivors  at  Jamestown  were  only  forty  in  all  ;  while  eveii 
these  were  in  the  act  to  desert  it  and  set  out  in  the  pinnace.  This  he  firmly 
opposed,  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

S  >on  afterwards,  the  Company  sent  a  second  party  of  coknists,  about  100 
in  number,  and  composed  of  as  unsuitable  subjects  as  the  preceding; 
namely  gentlemen,  and  a  very  few  laborers;  but  there  was  a  number  of 
goldsmiths  and  refiners,  it  being  understood  that  the  eountiy  abounded  in 
the  precious  metals;  there  having  been  discovered,  by  ill  luck,  in  the  bed 
of  a  small  stream  near  Jamestown,  some  shining  earth  which  tke 
ignorance  of  the  observers  caused  them  to  mistake  for  gold  dust;  in 
gathering  which  several  months  labor  was  lost,  of  course  to  no  purpoM. 
In  1608-9,  seventy  more  pimi^j^ants  arrived^ but  mostly  of  the  like  good- 
for-little  classes  as  before.  Among  them  were  two  females,  the  first  who 
had  come;  and  no  children  had  been  sent  as  yet.  Smith,  piqued  at  the 
want  of  judgment  of  the  Company  in  selecting  their  recruit^,  asked  for 
''  but  thirty  carpenters,  husbandmen,  gardeners,  fishermen,  blacksmitln, 
masons,  and  diggers  up  of  tree  roots,  rather  than  a  thousand  such  as  tbej 
had."  Meantime,  with  such  human  material  as  had  been  put  at  bis 
disposition,  he  set  ail  that  were  fit  for  it  to  useful  labor.  Instruments  of 
husbandry  had  been  sent,  but  few  could  use  them  properly  ;  and  the  daily 
subsbtence  of  the  colony  now  chiefly  depended  on  such  supplies  as  the 
natives  furnished  ;  with  whom  Smith  ever  carefully  maintained  amicable 
relations.  The  colony  was  now  200  strong,  and  the  people  in  a  healthy 
state. 

The  London  Company,  somewhat  discouraged  by  the  frustration  of  the 
hopes  they  had  of  obtaining  gold,  but  determined  to  persevere  in  their 
enterprise,  obtained  a  new  charter,  bearing  date  May  23,  1609.  It  was 
of  a  singular  character,  and  still  less  favorable  to  colonial  liberty  than  its 
predecessor,  though  it  vested  in  the  company  powers  which  the  king  had 
denied  to  himself.  The  local  council  was  abolished,  and  a  board  of  abso- 
lute control  constituted,  its  members  to  be  always  resident  in  London^ 
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The  oompany's  territorial  poeseiBioiifl,  in  temiB  of  the  same  document, 
were  laigelj  extended.  The  proprietary,  also,  took  a  proportional  expan- 
sion, hy  the  addition  of  some  nobles,  many  landed  gentlemen,  merchants, 
tradesmen,  &o.,  and  most  of  the  industrial  corporationB  of  London  had 
shares  in  it  The  association  now  wrqte  itself  ''  The  Treasurer  and 
Company  of  Adventurers  of  the  city  of  London,  for  the  first  colony  in 
Tirginia.*' — Lord  Delaware  was  constituted  governor  and  captain-general 
for  life,  with  provision  for  a  body-guard. 

As  the  enterprise,  under  such  auspioes,  became  popular,  nine  more 
ships  which  the  company  fitted  out  were  soon  supplied  with  500  willing 
emigrants  ;  who  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Newport^ 
Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and  Sir  George  Somers.  These  gentlemen,  as  a 
governing  triumvirate,  were  to  rule  the  colony  till  Lord  Delaware  should 
lapersede  them  ;  but  the  vessel  in  which  the  leaders  embarked,  with  150 
eokmists,  and  most  of  the  oolonial  stores,  Ac,  being  cast  on  the  shore  of 
Bermuda,  was  lost.  The  other  vessels  reached  their  destination  :  but  the 
people  in  them,  ill  selected  as  before,  turned  out  to  be  an  idle  and  disor- 
derly band,  many  of  them  "  unruly  sparks,  packed  o£f  by  their  friends, 
to  escape  worse  destinies  at  home,  "  to  use  the  words  of  a  contemporary 
Barrator. 

The  new  governors  of  the  colony  not  having  arrived,  and  the  reason  of 
their  absence  not  being  known,  the  "  sparks  "  aforesaid,  and  their  compan 
ions  the  '*  poor  gentlemen,  broken  tradesmen,  footmen,*'  &c.,  assumed  the 
powers  of  government,  setting  up  a  "  captain  ''  of  their  own  number  one 
day,  and  replacing  him  next  day  with  another.  When  Smith  tried  to 
vindicate  his  authority,  he  was  treated  with  contempt.  He  seized  their 
ringleaders  and  imprisoned  them  ;  he  also  rid  the  colony  of  200  of  its 
most  turbulent  members,  by  sending  them  into  the  wilderness  to  found 
Other  settlements  if  they  could  ;  but  their  bad  conduct  irritated  the  natives, 
and  little  good  came  of  such  attempts.  Having  gone  to  their  succour, 
in  returning  Smith  was  so  seriously  hurt  that  he  was  obliged  to 
repair  to  England  to  get  cured.  He  left  the  colony  in  a  promising  state. 
There  were  about  500  residents,  including  100  soldiers.  They  had 
three  ships  and  seven  boats,  24  cannons,  with  small  arms  and  ammunition; 
much  livestock,  farming  tools,  fishing  implements,  goods  for  Indian  barter, 
Ac.  But  the  colony,  left  without  a  capable  successor  to  Smith,  fell  into  a 
state  of  anarchy  ;  its  resources  were  soon  wasted,  and  the  season  of  their 
privations  was  long  afterwards  known  as  the  '*  starving  time." 

In  six  months  after  Smithes  departure,  the  colony  was  reduced,  from 
farious  malign  influences,  to  sixty  persons  ;  who  would  soon  have  perish» 
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ed,  bat  for  the  arrival  (May  24, 1610)  of  Gates,  Somers,  and  Newport^ 
from  Bermuda  ;  and,  simultaneously,  eame  Lord  Delaware,  with  a  bodj 
of  emigrants,  and  abundant  supplies.  He  proTed  to  be  a  good  administra- 
tor, and  the  oolonials  were  induced  to  apply  sedulous^  to  the  useful  arts  ; 
the  Indians  learned  to  respect  the  English  character,  and  the  oolony 
really  began  to  thrive  ;  but  ill-health  forced  the  governor  to  seek  a  war- 
mer climate,  leaving  one  Mr.  Percy  in  charge,  under  whom  the  settlement 
again  fell  into  disorder  and  want.  May  10,  1611,  Sir  Thomas  Da]e^ 
came  as  governor  from  England,  with  more  immigrants  and  stores  ;  but 
was  fain,  at  the  outset  of  his  rule,  to  put  the  people  under  martial  law,  to 
save  the  colony  from  utter  ruin.  Three  months  afterwards.  Sir  Thonutfi 
(jkktes,  nominated  to  supersede  Dale,  arrived  with  six  ships,  300  imnu- 
grants,  and  brge  supplies.  The  number  of  the  people  was  now  700  in 
all  \  detachments  of  whom  were  again  sent  up  the  James  River,  and 
several  subordinate  settlements  founded. 

A  radical  vice  in  the  social  relations  of  the  oolonista  was  now  oorrected. 
Under  the  first  administrations,  the  lands  laid  out  for  clearing  were  held 
in  commonty.  Captain  Smith  and  other  rulers  insisting  that  each  culti- 
vator should  work  six  hours  a  day,  not  for  his  own  benefit,  but  the  state, 
which  charged  itself  with  his  support.  The  natural  efiect  was  to  induoe 
listlessness  in  the  willing,  and  to  encourage  idlers  to  skulk  and  play. 
Now,  a  few  acres  of  ground  were  allotted  to  each  man  as  his  own,  to  be 
turned  to  the  best  advantage,  he  taking  the  produce,  all  but  a  small  deduc- 
tion made,  for  laying  up  a  reserve  in  the  public  store-houses.  The 
good  effect  of  the  new  system  soon  appeared,  in  making  the  colony  self* 
dependent  for  its  whole  food. 

In  1613,  Captain  Argall,  with  a  body  of  Virginian  oolonists,  made 
that  raid  into  Acadia,  already  narrated,  which  indicated  a  seeming  intent 
of  the  companies  to  assert  practically  a  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  American 
coasts  northward  of  Virginia.  As  a  further  evidence  of  this,  we  may 
mention  that  Aigall,  on  his  return,  called  at  New  Amsterdam  (New  York 
city),  where  the  Dutch  had  a  small  setUement,  and  compelled  the  gover- 
nor to  submit  himself  and  people  to  the  British  king  and  his  governor,  in 
Virginia,  with  a  promise  to  pay  tribute.  But  both  impositions  were 
afterwards  disclaimed,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  either  at 
the  time.     The  regular  culture  of  tobacco  began  this  year  in  Virginia. 

In  1614,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  succeeded  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates;  and  he, 
in  turn,  was  (1616)  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  Teardly  ;  who  held  the 
reins  of  power  only  one  year  fh>m  that  time,  when  Argall  took  them  up; 
a  man  who  rode  roughnshod  over  all  the  rights  of  the  oolonists.    He  wai 
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cntainly  a  bra^  oiRoer  and  an  able  administraiory  but  avarieiouB  and 
tjrannioal.  Hia  sway  at  length  beeame  intolerable*  Upon  the  oom- 
plaints  of  die  oolonists  reaching  the  company,  Mr.  Teardly  was  sent  out 
again,  as  captain-general,  to  redress  their  grievances. 

By  order  of  the  London  Company,  the  potency  of  the  governor  was 
limited  by  a  council,  with  power  to  redress  any  wrongs  he  might  commit. 
Nay  more,  the  people  were  authorised  to  send  deputies  to  a  free  legislative 
assembly,  which  first  met  at  Jamestown,  June  19,  1619.  This  event 
fimned  an  epoch  in  British  colonial  history. 

Hitherto  but  a  small  number  of  females  had  emigrated  to  Yiiginia 
from  England  :  but  in  1620,  ninety  women  and  girls,  of  good  character, 
were  sent  out  as  oolonists,  and  sixty  more  next  year.f  Shortly,  thereaf- 
ter, 100  convicts  were  transported  to  the  colony,  being  the  first  persons 
iif  that  class  transported,  as  many  thousands  were  afterwards,  to  the 
American  plantations.  Obliged  to  labor,  they  ate  honest  bread  ;  and 
by  degrees,  living  away  Orom  the  haunts  of  vice,  many  of  them,  when 
ttieir  time  of  service  was  expired,  or  shortened,  became  respectable  free 
«obnists.  But  the  settlement  of  Virginia  as  a  British  dependency, 
[whose  primeval  rank  is  intimated  in  its  familiar  name,  the  ''  Old  Domi- 
uon,  "]  it  needs  not  that  we  follow  its  annals  any  further. 

The  foundation  of  Maryland  forms  but  an  episode  in  the  history  of 
Yiiginia;  fbr,  by  the  London  Company's  second  charter,  the  latter 

*  Oae  of  Argall'B  despotic  decrees  ordained,  that  every  person  shoald  go  U 
Ohnrch  (the  Anglican,  of  coarse,)  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  under  the  penalty 
ef  doptrff  daring  the  following  week  for  the  first  offence,  daring  a  month  for  the 
seeond,  a  year  and  day  for  the  third.^Jodge  Mabsball's  Hittory  qf  the  United 

t  In  the  text  of  the  original— which  has  only  been  partially  followed  in  the 
translation  of  this  chapter  on  the  Anglo-American  colonies,  on  accoant  of  its 
inexactnest— it  is  sUted  that,  in  1613,  most  of  the  Virginian  colonists  received 
»  wiito  each  from  the  company,  whose  directors,  "  faithfal  to  the  spirit  of  spa- 
eolation  which  now  characterises  so  profoundly  this  people  [English  or  Ameri- 
can?], sold  these  women  for  a  weight  of  tobacco,  varying  between  100  and  160 
ttw."  Upon  this  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  tobacco  was  not  then  grown  in  the 
colony  as  an  article  of  trade  ;  whUe  it  mast  be  owned  that  it  became  afterwards 
Its  staple  commodity,  and  represented  money  in  many  of  the  early  trading 
transactions  of  the  Virginian  planters.  When  some  marriageable  women  were 
sent,  at  the  real  time  not  indicated  above,  as  those  females  were  poor  for  the 
most  part,  and  paid  no  passage  money,  it  was  natural  that  the  company's  agents,  ia 
exchange  for  the  ootlay  incarred,  shoald  hire  them  oat  to  the  colonisu  for  a  tena, 
takhkg  In  advance  for  their  services  so  many  poonds  of  tobacco  ;  which  was 
certainly  not  BMney,  tmt  good  money's  worth.— ^. 

U 
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oolony  included  the  whole  territory  which  now  forms  the  state  of  Maxj- 
land.  It  was  so  called  in  honor  of  Henrietta-Maria,  daughter  of  Henxj 
IV  of  France,  queen-consort  of  Charles  I,  king  of  England  ;  and  it  was 
founded  in  1633  hy  Sir  George  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman 
Catholic  nohleman  ;  whose  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  sailed  from  England, 
in  November  that  year,  with  about  two  hundred  persons  of  his  own 
creed,  who  desired  to  escape  the  operation  of  intolerant  laws  passed  to 
sustain  the  exclusive  domination  of  the  Anglican  church  in  their  natiTe 
country.  The  charter  granted  to  their  patron,  vested  the  suseraintj 
of  the  country,  holding  of  the  English  crown,  in  Lord  Baltimore  as 
absolute  proprietor,  on  feudal  payment  of  a  nominal  rent,  and  one  fifth 
of  such  precious  metals  as  should  be  mined.  The  general  course  of  the 
following  annals  of  Maryland,  the  future  capital  of  which  was  named 
after  the  founder,  are  well  indicated  in  the  following  admirable  passage, 
taken  from  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  histo- 
rians : — "  Calvert  deserves,  "  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  "  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  wise  and  benevolent  lawgivers  of  all  ages.  He  was  the  first  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  world  to  seek  for  religious  security  and  pesos 
by  the  practice  of  justice,  and  not  by  the  exercise  of  power  ;  to  pian 
the  establishment  of  popular  institutions,  with  the  enjoyment  of  liber^ 
of  conscience  ;  to  advance  the  career  of  civilisation,  by  recognising  the 
rightful  equality  of  all  Christian  sects.  The  asylum  of  papists  was  the 
i^t,  where,  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  world,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  whidi 
as  yet  had  hardly  been  explored,  the  mild  forbearance  of  a  proprietary 
adopted  religious  freedom  as  the  basis  of  state  polity. 

The  first  steps  towards  British  colonisation  of  New  England  proper, 
were  almost  coeval  with  the  settlement  of  Virginia.  In  1627,  two  shipi, 
with  a  body  of  emigrants,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  George  Pophaîn, 
landed  at  a  place  called  Sagahadoc,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  riv€i^ 
on  the  seaboard  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Maine,  and  there  b^an  a 
settlement,  which  they  called  St.  George,  probably  in  honor  of  the  patron 
saint  of  England,  or  of  their  president.  Forty-five  persons  were  left  here 
by  the  ships,  which  returned  to  England  in  December.  During  the  winter 
these  adventurers  suffered  greatly  from  the  cold  and  scanty  means  of 
exister  ce.  Their  patron  died;  and  next  year,  the  survivors  abandoned 
the  place. 

In  1614,  Captain  John  Smith  (the  Virginian  hero)  explored  the  whola 
xange  of  seaboard,  from  the  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,  and  called  the  region 
"  New  England,"  in  his  chart  of  the  country,  with  a  printed  description 
annexed.    He  persuaded  the  second  or  West  of  England  Companj  gf 
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Viiginîa  to  solicit  a  charter  for  settJiog  the  country  he  had  thus  surveyed. 
This  was  obtained,  and  the  association  it  roKsonstituted  took  the  name  of 
**  the  council  established  at  Plymouth,  (Devonshire),  for  the  planting, 
niling,  ordering,  and  governing  New  England,  in  America."  The  royal 
letters-patent  gave  the  company  the  absolute  property  and  unlimited 
control  of  the  territory  between  the  40  th  and  48th  degrees  of  North  latitude, 
and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  This  farnstretching  grant  included 
the  lands  of  all  the  actual  eastern  and  most  of  the  middle  States  of  the 
American  Union,  besides  the  Canadas,  and  an  immense  expanse  of  country 
beyond,  to  the  westward.  The  very  enormity  of  the  concession  made  it 
practically  inoperative,  and  the  charter  became  a  dead  letter  in  the  hands 
of  tiie  grantees. 

The  founders  of  the  first  province  of  New  England,  as  yet  a  country 
bat  in  name,  was  a  section  of  that  body  of  English  Protestant  dissenters, 
who,  from  their  strict  morals,  were  tauntingly  denominated,  by  the  Anglican 
high  church  party,  "  the  puritans."*     This  sect  took  shape  during  the 
feign  of  Elizabeth,  increased  greatly  during  the  reigns  of  James  I  and 
Oharles  I,  though  laid  under  persecution  by  all  these  three  sovereigns; 
and  had  a  considerable  hand,  when  the  tables  were  turned  against  the 
Church  of  En^nd,  in  bringing  its  defender  and  victim  (the  monarch 
last  named)  to  the  scaffold.     The  special  name  of  the  section  of  puritans 
who  were  about  to  become  the  precursors  of  the  New  England  colonists 
was  "  Brownistfi."     They  were  so  called  after  their  pastor,  who  ministered 
in  their  meeting-house,  at  Leyden,  in  Holland  j  where  a  small  body  of 
them  had  taken  refuge,  to  avoid  persecution  had  they  remained  in  England. 
Wearied  of  their  residence  among  aliens,  they  determined  to  seek  a  peace- 
lol  home  in  the  wilds  of  America,  which  their  own  country's  rulers  denied 
them.    With  some  difficulty  they  obtained  an  assignment  of  lands  within 
the  limits  of  the  London  Virginian  Company's  territories.    Two  vessels, 
the  Mayfiower,  of  180  tons  burden,  and  the  Speedwell^  of  60  only,  were 
hired  in  England  ;  but  these  were  not  of  sufficient  capacity  to  take  the 

•  «  The  dogma,  most  important  in  its  consequences,  by  which  they  were  dis- 
tângnished,  was  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  the  one  on  which  they  insisted, 
in  all  matters  of  conscience,  of  private  judgment.  '  Will  you  not  leave  these 
tiiiags  to  your  bishops?'  said  archbishop  Parker,  to  the  Rev.  Peter  Wentworth. 
'Ifo  V  answered  he,  *  by  the  faith  I  bear  to  God,  we  will  pass  nothing,  before  we 
understand  it  ;  for  that  were  to  make  you  popes.'  "  Wàdb's  British  History^  p. 
140.  Unfortunately,  the  spiritual  rights  they  claimed  for  themselves,  too  few  of 
tha  rigid  puritans  were  willing  to  extend  to  those  who  carried  dissent  further 
than  they  did  ;  witness  the  deadly  persecutions  of  the  quakers,  &c.  ;  by  the  New 
SagUnd  puritan8.-*B. 
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entire  oongregation,  the  pastor  of  which  was  then  John  Robinson  ;  who 
lemained,  for  the  time,  at  Leyden  with  others,  while  one  Brewster,  an 
eider,  took  charge,  civil  and  spiritual,  of  the  party.  The  ''  Pilgrims^"  as 
they  called  themselves,  sailed  from  Delfthaven  July  22, 1620  :  but  stresi 
of  weather  detained  them  in  British  waters  till  the  6th  of  September, 
when  they  \eSt  Plymouth  in  the  Mcujfiower  only,  and  stood  for  the 
Atlantic.  Their  destination  was  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  river,  in 
New  Netherlands;  but,  by  the  treachery  of  their  captain  (said  to  have 
been  bribed  by  the  Dutch  authorities  of  that  colony),  they  were  oondne- 
«cd  to  the  Massachusetts  shores;  which  they  reached  Nov.  9.  Next  day, 
tiiey  anchored  in  Cape  God  Bay.  Before  landing,  they  entered  into  a 
solemn  compact,  or  constitution  of  government,  which,  being  written  out, 
was  signed  by  the  heads  of  families,  and  other  male  adults,  the  whole 
body  numbering  101  souls.  Mr.  John  Oarver  was  then  chosen  their 
governor  for  one  year. 

They  coasted  along  the  shore  for  a  landing-place  properly  shdteied, 
and  were  nearly  wrecked  in  the  search.  At  last  they  found  one  ;  and 
on  the  memorable  20th  day  of  December,  1620,  knded  on  the  look 
beride  the  harbor  they  had  selected,  which  they  named  '*  New  Plymouth." 

The  government  was  a  republic,  of  the  earliest  type  ;  the  whole  adult 
male  population  assembling  as  its  legislators.  The  governor,  with  a 
council  of  five  assistants  (seven  afterwards)  all  annually  elected,  formed 
the  executive.  This  system  was  not  found  inconvenient  at  first,  as  theie 
were  only  300  souls  in  the  colony  ten  years  after  its  foundation  ;  but 
as  numbers  increased,  representation  was  necessarily  resorted  to. 

In  1622,  Gorges  and  Mason  took  a  patent  for  colonising  a  terriUny 
tiiey  called  Laconia,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  from  the  Merrimac  river  to  the  Kennebec.  Under  this  patent, 
Portsmouth  and  Dover  were  s^tled,  in  1623.  In  1628,  White  and 
Bndicott,  with  a  number  of  other  puritans,  founded  Salem,  the  eazlieet 
permanent  town  of  Massachusetts.  A  number  of  the  party  (about  100) 
under  Thomas  Graves,  in  the  same  year,  founded  Charlestown  on  Charki 
river.  Reinforced  by  immigration  in  1630,  a  number  crossed  to  the  &r 
ther  bank,  called  Shawmut  by  the  Indians,  by  the  English  Trimountaia 
or  Tremaniy  and  founded  Boston.*  As  at  New  Plymouth,  the  legislatioa 
was  direct,  not  by  delegation,  for  three  years;  but  in  1634,  the  represea- 
tAtive  form  was  adopted  :  the  second  instance  of  its  adoption  in  Ameriea.t 

*  Obarlestown  and  Bostoo  form  one  manioipality,  by  aa  arrangement  lately 
effBcted.— ^. 
t  The  first  was  the  assembly  convened  at  Jaaestowni  Yirginiai  Jane  It, 
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Ia  1535,  peraeoation  of  the  paritans  raging  in  England,  3,000  of  thea 
emigrated  to  Massachusetts.  Among  them  were  Henry  Vane  and  the 
Bey.  Hugh  Peters.*  Shortly  afterwards,  a  party  proceeded  from  the 
Boston  colony,  and  founded  Exeter  town.  PrcTionsly  (1633)  the  Dutch 
settled  at  a  place  they  named  '*  Good  Hope."  On  its  site  stands  the  citj 
of  Hartford.  Two  years  afterwards  (1635)  John  Winthrop  founded 
Saybrook,  Connecticut.  In  1638,  Eaton  and  Davenport  founded  New 
HaTen,  in  that  territory  ;  the  proprietory  charter  recognising  which  was 
granted  by  the  Plymouth  council  in  1631. 

A  patent  was  obtained,  in  1629,  by  John  Mason,  for  settling  the  country 
between  the  Merrimac  and  Piscataqua  rivers  ;  since  called  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  progress  of  colonisation  was  so  slow»  that,  three  years  after 
its  foundation,  the  chief  town,  Portsmouth,  contained  but  sixty  families. 

In  other  parts,  immigrations  from  England  were  increasing  constantly, 
through  the  impolitic  measures  of  the  king,  and  the  intolerance  of  the 
Anglican  hierarchy.f  Finding  so  many  of  the  oppressed  thus  escaping 
frmn  Britain,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  (April  30, 1637)  to  restrain 
the  puritans  from  emigrating  to  New  England,  or  to  any  other  part  of 
America.  An  order  in  council  was  published,  at  the  same  time,  prohibiting 
all  non-conformist  ministers  from  emigrating,  without  leave  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (Laud,)  and  the  bishop  of  London.  When 
the  news  of  these  restrictive  measures  reached  Boston,  coupled  with  a 
report  that  the  king  was  about  to  send  a  governor  with  arbitrary  powers^ 
resistance,  even  by  force,  was  determined  upon.  Meantime,  the  English 
judges  pronounced  the  "  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  "  to  be  an 
iil^al  association;  and  outlawed  the  New  Plymouth  patentées,  under 
whom  the  company  held  its  rights.  In  1638,  a  squadron  of  eight  ships 
bound  for  New  England,  was  stopped  by  order  of  privy  council.  In  a 
few  days,  however,  the  vessels  were  allowed  to  go.|  Numerous  others 
fbllowed  ;  in  fact,  the  times  of  increasing  trouble  which  weakened  the 
mother  country  became  sources  of  strength  for  her  American  colonies. 

*  Both  returned  to  England  ]  both  figured  as.  parliamentarians  or  Common- 
wealth men  ;  and  both  were  executed  as  traitors,  after  the  Restoration.  Peters 
was  a  kind  of  father  çon/euor  to  Oliver  Cromwell. — B. 

t  <'  1629-30.  During  these  years  were  two  emi;;raUons  to  New  England.  • . 
The  transatlantic  settlements  preceding  the  civil  war,  are  calculated  to  hare 
drained  England  of  £500,000."— Wadk'b  BrUUh  HUtory. 

X  There  is  a  figment,  dear  to  most  American  historians,  and  repeated  for 
Terity  with  the  usual  annotating,  by  M.  Qarneau,  that  Hampden  and  Cromwe^ 
were  about  to  embark  in  this  fleet  ;  but  Mr.  Bancroft  has  proved  conclusiTely 
that  the  story  must  be  untrae.   Vide  his  Hut,  of  V.  SMu.-^B. 
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Twenty-one  thousand  immigrants  had  arrived  before  the  Long  Parliameiii 
assembled  (Not.  3,  1648,)  and  a  million  of  dollars  had  been  expended  on 
the  plantations.  Next  year,  the  honse  of  commons  (then  almost  entirely 
pnritan)  freed  all  the  American  colonists  from  taxation  on  imports  and 
exports,  and  intimated  its  approbation  of  their  enterprises. 

In  1641,  New  Hampshire  was  annexed  to  Massachusetts  ;  and  in  1643, 
a  general  confederation  was  effected,  under  the  title  of  "  The  United 
Oolonies  of  New  England  ;"  comprehending  Massachusetts,  New  Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Haven.    Ehode  Island  (founded  in  1638)  stood 
out  ;    while  Maine  and  Providence  (founded  in   1635)  were  refused 
admission,  because  of  the  religious  views  of  their  people  not  being  is 
accord  with  the  creed  of  the  confederation  1     The  colonisation  of  Maine 
was  the  least  progressive  of  all.    After  a  lingering  separate  existence, 
the  province  was  formally  annexed  to  Massachusetts  in  1652.    In  1655, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  lately  made  a  conquest  of  Jamaica,  offered 
the  New  Englandcrs  a  settlement  in  that  fertile  island  ;  but  his  proffer 
was  respectfully  declined.    "  They  would  have  considered  it  a  species  of 
sacril^,"  says  an  American  historian,  "  to  abandon  to  the  savages  Qxd 
consecrated  asylum  of  their  peculiar  belief;  for  religion  was  with  them 
an  affair  of  state,  and  to  preserve  its  purity  was  considered  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate."     Thus  when  the  "  Antinomian  contro- 
versy" arose,  Anne  Hutchinson  and  her  disciples,  who  held  dissident 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  free  grace,  were  expelled  from  the  colony  ;  and 
a  Baptist,  named  Clark,  was  fined,  for  preaching  at  Lynn  ;  while  one 
Holmes,  refusing  to  pay  a  fine  for  expressing  his  peculiar  sentiments  of 
religion,  was  publicly  whipped  !  Absence  from  public  worship  was  punish- 
ed by  mulcts.     Anti-Trinitarian  and  other  opinions  considered  eminently 
unorthodox  were  denounced  as  blasphemous,  and  visited  with  finings, 
imprisonings,  and  even  death.     Ministers  not  ordained  regularly,  were 
forcibly  silenced  ;  "  and  the  very  men,  men  who  had  fled  from  England  to 
gain  an  asylum  for  religious  freedom,"  to  repeat  a  just  reflection  of  the 
writer  cited  above,  "  were  refusing  the  slightest  toleration  of  any  religious 
opinion  but  their  own." 

The  worst  used  sectaries,  of  all  those  obnoxious  to  the  New  England 
puritans,  were  the  members  of  the  peaceful  society  of  friends,  or  quukers. 
Two  females  of  that  body  having  come  to  Boston  in  July,  1656,  were 
put  in  prison  for  five  weeks,  and  banished.  To  prevent  any  such  intru- 
aion  thereafter,  a  law  was  passed,  prohibiting  any  more  quakers  to  enter 
the  colony,  under  severe  corporeal  penalties  ;  any  inhabitants  harboring 
•uch,  to  be  smartly  fined.    Some  few  of  the  expelled  friends,  however, 
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liaving  set  at  nonght  the  prohibition,  a  second  law  was  passed,  forbidding 
iSbfâi  retnm  on  pain  of  death  ;  and  several  persons  were  actually  hafiged 
under  this  enactment.^ 

Taming  with  astonishment,  and  even  disgust,  fVom  the  contemplation 
of  such  proceedings  as  these,  we  are  glad  to  commemorate,  to  the  honor 
of  the  New  Englanders,  the  early  efforts  and  sacrifices  made  by  them  in 
the  cause  of  public  instruction.  In  1647,  a  law  was  passed  for  the 
establishment  of  public  schools  ;  requiring  one  for  every  township  con- 
taining fifty  householders;  and  a  grammar  school,  where  boys  could  be 
fitted  for  college,  in  every  town  containing  100  or  more  families.  A 
som  equal  to  a  year's  rate  of  the  whole  colony  of  Massachusetts  had  been 
voted  for  the  erection  of  a  college,  in  1636;  and  in  1638,  John  Harvard, 
who  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  America,  bequeathed  half  his  estate 
and  all  his  library  to  the  new  institution,  which  thenceforth  took  his 
name.  It  was  supported,  with  great  zeal,  not  only  by  the  people  of  the 
Bay  colony,  but  by  the  whole  confederacy  of  New  England  ;  and  the 
example  of  Massachusetts  was  followed  by  all  the  other  provinces,  in  the 
establishment  of  public  schools. 

The  years  of  troubles  and  civil  war  in  Old  England,  as  we  have  observed, 
became  a  halcyon  time  for  the  New  ;  and  the  Commonwealth  polity  was 
little  less  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  Anglo- American  colonies,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  where  royalists  abounded,  as  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland  (which  had  to  be  brought  under  subjection  to  the  Common- 
wealth by  force),  the  British  American  possessions  were  little  disturbed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges,  by  the  home  government.  Scon 
after  the  Restoration,  which  was  by  no  means  so  popular  in  New  as  in 
Old  England,  Charles  II,  jealous  of  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  his  American 
«abjects,  encouraged  his  subsei^icnt  ministers  to  gratify  liim  by  calling 
into  question  the  validity  of  the  several  patents  upon  which  the  members 
of  the  New  England  confederation  had  founded  their  system  of  almost 
independent  self  government. — Our  limits  forbid  our  entering  into  parti- 
culars regarding  the  diflScultics  between  king  and  people  which  ensued  ; 
and  we  prefer  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  varying  forms  of  government 
then  established  in  the  different  gections  of  the  British  provinces  on  this 
continent. 

The  earliest  in  order  of  time,  was  the  roi/al  government,  such  as  that 
of  Virginia,f  where  all  the  functionaries  were,  directly  or  indirectly, 

•  Frost'8  Hist,  of  the  U.  States^  p.  77  ;  edit,  of  1838. 

t  Also  in  the  province  of  New  York;  but  which  was,  at  that  time,  still  the 
Hew  Netherlands.—^. 
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named  by  the  king.  Secondly,  a  oonstitntion  founded  on  eharienf 
granted  to  companieB  of  adyentorera;  which  formed  the  baaia  of  ^ 
aystem  eetablished  in  New  England,  and  therein  only. 

Lastly,  the  proprietary  goyemmenta.  In  the  royal  goyemmeata, 
while  the  executive,  as  we  have  aaid,  was  nominated  by  the  orown,  ^ 
members  of  houses  of  assembly,  when  such  were  called  into  being,  w«a 
elected  by  all  the  free  colonists.*  The  governors  received  their  inatno- 
tions  from  the  cabinet  ministers,  with  whom  they  constantly  correapondel. 
They  could  at  discretion  veto  the  bills  and  resolutions  of  assembly;  aa 
administrators,  though  their  acts  might  be  and  often  were  called  in  qnesr 
tion,  yet  they  were  not  removable  except  by  royal  authority.  Henee  the 
discussions  between  the  two  branches  fill  many  pages  of  the  annals  «f 
the  royal  governments  in  times  the  nearest  to  that  of  the  Amerieia 
Revolution,  of  which  they  were  the  precursors.  From  the  preceding 
account  of  the  New  England  colonies,  some  idea  will  have  been  fonnad 
of  the  nature  of  the  Chartered  governments.  At  the  point  of  time  oar 
account  refers  to,  they  formed  together  a  confederation,  or  polideal  kagas^ 
for  mutual  support;  but  each  reserved  independent  action  within  ita  ova 
limits.  Questions  a£fecting  the  whole  were  discussed  and  determined  ia  a 
species  of  congress,  to  which  each  province  sent  two  delegates.f  WitUa 
itself,  each  province  had  political  and  municipal  institutions  similar  to 
those  of  England  in  their  mont  liberal  form.  The  "  township  "  waa  the 
great  feature  in  both  ;  and  all  abuses  of  power  by  functionaries  wen 
prevented  or  redressed  by  the  correction  of  annual  elections.^  In  a 
word,  in  the  people,  through  their  representatives,  resided  every  power, 
l^islative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  first  of  these  was  confined,  ia 
the  Bay  state,  to  a  ''  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Baj." 
This  court,  from  the  decision  of  which  thqge  was  no  appeal,  was  oompoeei 
of  the  governor,  the  sub^vemor,  ten  magistrates  and  two  deputies  firon 
each  town,  all  elected  to  their  places  annually.  The  governors  aad 
the  magistrates  sat  in  one  chamber,  the  deputies  in  another.  Tk^re  wtf 
but  one  session  annually,  unless  for  some  special  cause  extraordinai} 
sittings  were  called  for.     Public  business  was  administered  by  the  govtf- 

*  We  say  "  fiee,*^  advisedly  ;  because  there  were  white  boodmeo,  serving  oat 
their  time  as  convicts  in  several  of  the  "  American  plantations  ;"  not  to  mentioa 
the  colored  inhabitants,  who  were  mostly  enslaved  with  others  nomtaally 
free.— 5. 

t  Report  of  M.  E.  Randolph  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  Londoa, 
A.  D.  1676  ;  in  the  Collection  ofJOocumerUM  relative  to  the  Jffair»  of  Maetachintti 
Bay, 

X  Delà  Démocratie  en  Amérique^  par  A.  de  Tocqaeville. 
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■or  in  oounoil,  who  gave  audienoes  twioe  a  week.    The  proprietaiy 
gofwemmenië  haA  somewhat  of  a  feudal  oomplezion;  being  so  many 
tmerainUeB  or  lordshipe,  granted  for  partiouiar  oonsiderations,  or  from 
pore  ûivor,  to  oertain  individuals,  and  passing  to  iheb  heirs.     Thus  the 
proprietorship  of  Pennsylvania  (adverted  to  merely  for  illustration,  as 
that  oolony  was  not  founded  till  the  year  1682)  was  vested  in  William 
Penn,  son  of  admiral  Penn,  and  his  family.    The  father  had  claims 
against  the  government,  which  Charles  II,  always  needy,  found  it  incon- 
venient to  discharge,  and  a  territorial  patent  was  given  to  the  son  tm  a 
compensation.     Maryland,  as  we  have  seen,  was  holden,  on  a  proprietaiy 
patent,  by  the  lords  Baltimore,  peers  of  Ireland.    North  Carolina  (first 
founded  in  1650)  became  a  proprietery  government  in  1663;  South 
Oarolina  also,  in  1671-2  ;  New  Jersey  likewise,  in  1682  ;  and  Delaware^ 
the  same  year.    Georgia  had  the  latest  originated  proprietary  government, 
as  it  became  such  only  in  1733.     The  proprieton,  or  their  representetive 
trustees,  possessed  both  executive  and  (virtually)  legislative  powers  ;  but 
their  action  in  both  cases  was  liable  to  revision  on  appeal  to  the  supreme 
authorities  in  Britain.    Similarly  to  the  royal,  the  proprietary  history  is 
filled  with  wranglings  between  the  governors  and  the  assemblies  ;  over 
whom  the  fitful  exercise  of  a  veto  was  almost  constantly  resented,  althou^ 
the  assemblies  conteined  a  medley  of  deputies;  some  elected  by  the 
people,  the  others  nominated  by  the  local  executive. 

As  the  territories  of  British  America  had  the  advantege  of  a  fertile 
■oil,  a  mild  climate,  and  fine  navigable  streams,  so  had  they  the  further 
advantage  of  a  long  line  of  seaboard  indented  with  capacious  bays,  and 
presenting  outleto  for  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  As  a  oonsequencOy 
their  commerce  attained  even  greater  relative  importance,  than  their 
progression  in  other  respecte.  The  trading  operations  of  the  merchante 
were  not  clogged  by  the  local  restrictions  and  fiscal  burdens  so  onerous  to 
the  commercialisto  of  contemporary  times  in  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  their  possessions  over  sea.  We  have  seen  how  colonial  trade  was 
&vored  by  the  English  parliamenterians  ;  but  a  contrary  policy  was 
pursued  almost  as  soon  as  royalty  was  restored.  The  parliament  passed 
a  law  (12  Char.  II,  c.  18)  enacting,  <'  That  all  merchandise  be  imported 
in 'British  bottoms,  except  what  comes  from  the  place  of  its  growth  or 
manufacture,  and  that  three  fourths  of  the  seamen  be  English  ;  and  that 
ships  loading  in  the  plantations  bring  their  merchandise  directly  to 
England.''*  In  1672,  a  measure  was  passed,  imposing  duties  on  produce 
sent  from  one  colony  to  another.     These  duties,  however,  were  almost 

•  Wade's  BrUiik  Hiiiory,  p.  246.—^. 
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oonstantly  evaded  ;  ind  their  attempted  coUectioii  oecasioned  warm  A» 
pates  between  the  oolonists  and  the  home  authorities.  Mr.  Randolpl^ 
an  active  enemy  of  oolonial  freedom,  was  sent  over  to  act  as  oolleetor  il 
Boston.  Remarking  to  the  governor  that  he  had  seen  ships  from  Spaià, 
France,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Canaries,  &c.,  in  the  harbor  of  BostOD, 
and  that  sach  trading  was  an  infraction  of  the  British  Navigation  Liwi^ 
the  latter  replied  that  those  laws  were  of  no  effect  in  New  England;  aad 
^t  the  charters  of  foundation  of  its  several  colonies  empowered  tihi 
people  to  r^ulate  their  own  trade  in  all  times.* 

The  other  colonies,  however,  did  not  make  so  firm  a  stand  as  Haasa- 
èhnsetts  in  evading  payment  of  fiscal  imposts  and  in  resisting  restrictiva 
laws  of  trade,  passed  by  the  English  parliament.  Thus  in  1761,  St 
William  Berkeley,  proprietary  governor  of  Virginia,  reported  that  te 
oolonists  had  conformed  to  the  Navigation  Acts,  on  demand  made; 
though  that  had  put  a  stop  to  ship-building,  thitherto  the  chief  branch  of 
industry  in  the  country.  This  and  other  instances  of  a  want  of  concert^ 
encouraged  the  home  government  to  persist  in  the  course  it  had  adopted  ; 
and  the  result  of  die  controversy  with  the  Massachusetts  people,  wai^ 
that  they  were  compelled  to  relinquish  their  charter  in  1684;  shortly 
after  which  Charles  II  died,  before  he  could  complete  his  intent,  whieh 
was  to  abolish  the  franchises,  political  and  commercial,  of  New  England. 
His  successor  appointed  Sir  Edward  Andros,  as  captain-general  and  vice- 
admiral  of  Massachusetts,  &c.,  with  full  powers,  aided  by  a  crown-nomi- 
nated council,  to  make  laws  and  levy  taxes  at  discretion.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  Boston  (in  1685)  he  revoked  the  charter  of  Rhode  Island. 
He  demanded  that  of  Connecticut,  but  the  people  secreted  it.  Andros 
was  an  avaricious  despot.  "  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  amass  a 
fortune  for  himself,  to  break  the  charters,  and  unite  the  several  colonies 
in  one,  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the 
French  from  Canada,  "f 

When  news  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1688  arrived,  it  was  hailed 
with  joy  in  most  of  the  British  colonies,  but  in  Massachusetts  more 
especially.  The  people  of  Boston  imprisoned  Andros,  with  fifty  of  his 
adherents,  and  restored  magistrates  he  had  displaced.  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  soon  followed  the  example.  A  restitution  of  the  old  char- 
ters was  applied  for,  but  lonjç  delays  arose.     At  length  (1691)  the  Mussar 

•  Report  of  Randolph  to  the  king,  in  Col.  Orig.  Doc.  of  Ma^a.  Bay.  See  also 
Judge  Story's  Commentaries  on  U.  S.  Const,  i.  52.  [The  Navigation  Acts  wcw 
abolished  by  law,  June  2G,  1849.]— B. 

t  Frost's  Hist,  of  U,  States,  p.  82. 
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AnaettB  people  obtained  one  bat  of  a  less  free  eharacter  than  the  ftnner. 
8tni  there  was  no  reasonable  cause  of  complaint,  had  the  colonists  been 
content  with  the  same  species  of  government  as  was  in  force  in  the 
Botlier  country,  for  such  the  new  charter  gave  them.  In  May,  1 692,  on  the 
•Rif«l  of  Sir  Wm.  Phipps  as  royal  governor,  a  general  court  was  convened 
and  Une  charter  accepted.  It  annexed  New  Plymouth  and  Acadia  to 
Maesadiusetts,  the  latter  having  passed  under  British  domination  in  1690, 
after  Port-Boyal  was  attacked  and  taken.* 

In  the  foregoing  summary,  we  have  sketched  rapidly  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Anglo-American  colonies,  from  their  foundation  till  the  tenth 
decade  of  the  17th  century.     Self-expatriated  for  the  most  part,  to  evade 
politieal    q)pression    and  ecclesiastical  persecution,    their  inhabitants 
i0|»red  alone  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  ;  which  having  obtained,  they 
raliahed  it  the  more  from  the  contrast  daily  presented  among  them  be- 
tween present  freedom  and  past  subjection.    But  this  liberty,  civil  and 
nUgious,  once  secured,  they  looked  around  them  and  noted  with  impa- 
Mence  the  proximity  of  a  race  of  men  who  seemed  to  be  intruders  upon 
territorial  possessions,  '^  which  of  right  belonged  to  the  people  of  British 
descent.''     For  some  generations  before  the  time  we  have  arrived  at,  the 
Anglo-Americans  had  acted  on  the  principle,  that  they  were  the  Intimate 
lords  of  the  northern  continent.     Their  establishments,  solidly  founded, 
«nd  well  sustained,  were  so  sure  to  supersede  all  others  !  while  those  of 
tte  French,  for  example,  for  want  of  immigration,  seemed  destined  to  die 
of  inanition.     But  as  soon  as  Colbert  set  about  peopling  Canada  with  dis- 
banded veterans,  and  erected  forts  near  their  frontiers,  they  took  the 
«iarm,  and  called  upon  the  mother  country  to  interpose  between  rivals 
liwo  deranged  their  inland  trading  relations  and  menaced  their  indepen- 
dence.    Witnesses  of  the  ambition  and  conquests  of  Louis  XIV,  the  dio- 
tftlor  of  Europe,  they  trembled  lest,  some  day,  French  domination  might 
«stand  to  America,  when  Canada,  with  its  military  organisation,  would 
lieoome  a  redoubtable  neighbor.     They  longed,  then,  to  destroy  in  its 
«nulle  the  colony  of  New  France,  which  they  felt  or  feigned  would  be  so 
dangerous  if  it  were  allowed  to  grow  ;  which  also  they  so  often  attacked, 
irtihout    being    able    to    subjugate.      At    length    they    offered    men 
and  money  to  England,  if  she  would  essay  its  conquest,  and  in  1690 
were  put  at  her  disposition  for  the  invasion  of  (yanada.     Wo  shaU 


•  In  justice  to  the  author,  whose  text  (as  the  present  chapter  rends  in  the 
third  edition  of  the  original  work)  has  been  almost  quite  superseded,  it  is  right 
to  repeat,  that  the  editor  is  virtually  responsible  for  all  its  contents,  with  tho 
Heeption  of  the  last  five  paragraphs. — B, 


^ 
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see  prawDtly  what  was  the  result  of  the  aggressioiui  of  tbose  alien  «I» 
ists,  already  so  ambitious. 

The  reader  must  have  remarked,  ere  this  time,  that  the  qnalitiesef  Ai 
British  immigration  to  America,  now  and  formerly,  have  no  resanUaMi 
whatever.  The  immigrant  from  Britain,  who  lands  on  this  oontinen^  ii 
not  of  like  type  to  the  political  or  religious  refugee,  self-exiled,  of  the  17ft 
oentury.  He  who  left  his  country  for  the  purpose  of  carryiog  out  |rii- 
oiples  which  he  had  defended,  it  may  be  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  vH 
in  any  ease,  had  made  sacrifices  to  maintain  ihem,  still  preserved,  ate 
defeat,  that  independent  spirit,  that  republican  pride,  which  insfMied  hm 
erewhile  when  contending  against  arbitrary  power.  The  British  iffl» 
grant  of  our  day,  on  the  other  hand,  driven  from  his  native  land  by  ps* 
ury  rather  than  by  persecution,  is  the  superfluous  deniien  of  a  commani^ 
overstocked  with  consumers  whom  the  vicissitudes  of  trade,  the  ocntn* 
lisation  of  private  wealth,  and  the  vices  of  a  servile  and  oom|dioated  oigM* 
isation  of  society,  has  reduced  to  utter  destitution.  The  pre^Mxmpatmi 
of  his  mind,  entirely  conoentrated  in  the  quest  of  means  for  proourim 
that  food  his  ever-craving  appetite  demands,  leaves  no  plaoe  in  bis  sovil  ftr 
those  elevated  feelings  which  distinguished  the  first  oolonista.  CnAd 
under  the  load  of  his  daily  needs,  insensible  to  all  things  but  those  wbiA 
concern  his  material  existence, — even  after  such  animal  wants  may  hint 
been  supplied, — ^years  must  pass  before  the  mind  of  such  a  one  can  rise  il 
the  level  of  that  of  a  republican  of  olden  Massachusetts,  or  that  of  a  eath»- 
lio  royalist  of  Maryland. 

If  we  compare,  at  present,  the  French  colonist  and  the  British  cofeniil 
of  the  17th  century,  such  an  ideal  approximation  suggests  another  ooa- 
trast.     The  British  colonist  of  that  age  was  principally  inspired  with  a 
love  of  liberty,  a  spirit  for  trading,  and  a  passion  for  accumulating  ridMi- 
All  sacrifices  made  in  order  to  satisfy  those  desires,  which  ever  occupied 
his  mind,  seemed  light  to  him,  for  without  freedom  and  wealth  his  lot 
seemed  to  him  a  state  of  abjection  and  ruin.     Therefore  it  was,  that 
when  the  traffickers  of  Acadia  crossed  his  voyagings  on  the  seas,  or  thi 
Dutch  of  the  New  Netherlands  inconvenienced  him  in  his  progress  oa 
land,  he  strained  every  nerve  to  rid  himself  of  such  obstacles  by  taking 
possession  of  the  lands  of  those  who  put  them  in  his  way.     In  Acadia 
there  were  but  a  few  hundred  fishermen,  scattered  about  its  sea-maigins; 
it  was  therefore  no  difficult  task  to  appropriate  a  territory  covered  with 
natural  forest.     The  New  Netherlands,  still  more  defenceless,  for  want  of 
aid  from  Europe,  passed  under  the  yoke  almost  unresistingly,  but  the 
Anglo-Americans  after  these  easy  conquests,  were  suddenly  confronted 
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kj  CaoadianSy— a  population  of  laborers,  hunten,  and  soldiers  :  the  Gana- 
fians,  who  would  have  triumphed,  although  poorer,  had  they  been  but 
hai£  as  numerous  as  their  adversaries  !  Their  manner  of  life,  at  ones 
iaveless  and  agitated,  submissive  yet  independent,  was  more  chivalrie, 
■ore  poetical,  than  the  calculating  existence  of  their  antagonists.  Ardent 
«tttholics  all,  they  had  not  been  driven  into  America  by  religious  perse* 
ention  ;  sealous  loyalists,  they  demanded  not  a  liberty  against  which  thej 
perhaps,  would  have  combated.  They  were  an  adventurous  race,  ever 
■oeking  fresh  excitement  ;  including  veterans,  with  complexions  bronsed 
hj  the  sun  of  Hungary, — men  who  had  seen  the  Crescent  flee  before  them 
ùa  the  Raab,  and  taken  part  in  the  victories  of  Turenne  and  Condé:  those 
«re  \he  warriors,  in  a  word,  who  had  seen  the  British  lion  crouch  and 
tfie  Austrian  eagle  quail  under  the  genius  of  a  Luxembourg.  Military 
ffoitj  was  their  idol  ;  and,  proud  of  marching  under  the  orders  of  theb 
nigniors,  they  followed  them  everywhere,  at  the  peril  of  life,  to  merit 
flieir  esteem  and  regard.  This  it  was,  which  caused  a  French  veteran  to 
WÊj^  "  I  am  no  ways  surprised  to  find  ihe  Canadians  so  valorous,  seeing 
fliey  are  mostly  descended  from  officers  and  soldiers  who  belonged  to  one 
of  the  finest  regiments  in  France." 

The  education  which  ihe  seigniors  and  the  people  received  from  the 
ekrgy,  almost  the  only  instructors  in  Canada,  was  not  of  a  kind  calculated 
to  extinguish  this  spirit,  thus  excited  to  an  enthusiastic  degree  ;  a  spirit 
which  pleased  the  government  by  its  loyalty,  and  the  clergy  by  its  devoted- 
ness  to  the  progress  of  the  catholic  missions.  The  missionaries  feared 
above  all  things,  the  proselytism  of  the  protestants.  Thus  the  govern- 
Bient  and  the  clergy  had  an  interest  that  the  Canadians  should  all  be 
iddiers.  In  proportion  as  population  increased,  the  militia,  under  such 
a  system,  would  necessarily  become  more  and  more  redoubtable.  Canada 
was,  in  faot^  almost  a  military  colony  ;  thus  when  a  census  was  taken,  the 
number  of  males  fit  for  service  alone  was  reckoned,  as  in  the  muster-rolls 
of  an  army.* 

*  Such  were  our  ancestors.  As  immigratioii,  after  some  effort,  ceased 
almost  wholly,  and  probably  not  more  than  5000  colonists  came  to  Canada 
daring  the  entire  time  of  French  dominaUon,  its  peculiar  system  was, 
perhaps  the  best  under  the  circumstances,  in  order  to  strive  against  the 
ever-growing  force  of  the  British  colonies.  And  thus,  for  a  oentury,  the 
immense  superiority  of  the  latter  dashed  itself  vainly  against  that  Vetera» 

*  It  is  eaiy  to  make  an  approximation  by  compariog  the  progress  of  the  Freneh 
fopnlation  siace  the  year  1764.    At  that  time  66,000,  it  now  reaches  nearly  a 
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militia,  till  the  jear  1760,  when  we  had  to  yield  to  Ofwpoweriiignva 
brought  against  us,  after  an  obstinate  stàroggle  of  aiz  yean,  dorii^f 
it  illustrated  itself  by  nnmeions  and  brilliant  vietories.  Even  in  onr 
time,  it  is  owing  to  us  that  Canada  is  not  now  a  pari  of  the  Ui 
States;  it  is  we  who  prevent  it  from  beooming  American  inmannen 
goage,  and  institutions. 


CHAPTER  IL 

TH8  8IEQE  OF  QUEBEC.--1688-ie06. 

League  of  Anplbnrgh  fonned  against  Louis  XIV  :  which  Britain  Joining,  active  war  follow 
between  the  oolonists  of  New  France  and  the  Anglo- Americans.— Disproportion  of  the 
belligeront  relative  forées.— Plan  of  the  French  operations  against  the  British  poesessioni. 
Intended  conquest  of  New  Tork  ;  it  proves  un&asible,  and  is  abandoned.— Miserable  stale 
of  Canada  and  Acadia.- Vigoroos  administration  of  M.  de  Frontenac.— First  hostilitiea; 
two  British  vessels  captured.- Pemaqoid  taken  hj  the  Abenaqnis.— Schenectady  sacked. 
— Destmction  of  Sementels.— Fort  Casco  taken  and  rased.- Wavering  poUtjr  of  the  westan 
tribes  of  Indians.— Raids  in  Canada  by  the  Iroquois;  they  are  well  resisted  by  the  Frenota 
colonists.- Retrospective  Notices  of  Acadia.— Sir  William  Fhipps  captures  Port-Royal  ;  he 
attaolcs  Quebec,  but  is  repulsed,  and  retires.— General  Winthrop  advancing  simultanconslj 
by  Lake  George  to  Join  Phipps,  has  to  retreat  also.— Disasters  bofiUl  the  fleet  of  Phipps.— ^ 
Hamiliation  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies;  their  exhaustion,  as  well  as  that  of  New 
France,  at  this  time.— The  Iroquois  and  the  Abenaquls;  their  depredations.— Mi^ 
Sehayler  defeated  by  M.  de  Varennes.- New  project  of  the  British  for  taking  Quebec;  it 
«  proves  abortive.— Expeditions  of  the  French  (in  1608  and  1096)  into  the  Five  Cantons.— 
The  Miimis  and  the  Iroquois  at  war.— Canada,  now  secure  wltliin  its  own  limits,  the  col- 
onista  prepare  to  wage  war  in  their  enemy's  territories.-^Credit  for  the  fovorable  state  of 
afidrs  in  Canada  chiefly  due  to  the  wise  measures  of  De  Frontenac.— Intrigues  of  his  eiio> 
Bsleain  France. 

France  liad  now  been  at  war  with  parts  of  Europe  for  two  or  three 
years.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  raised  against  her  the 
Protestant  nations,  who  made  it  a  pretext  for  arming,  in  order  to  avenge 
iheir  recent  defeats.  The  prince  of  Orange,  the  most  inveterate  enemj 
of  the  French,  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  league  of  Augsburgh,  into 
which  most  of  the  continental  powers  entered  against  France.  James  11, 
king  of  England,  himself  a  fervent  catholic,  receiving  subsidies  from  Louis 
XIY,  to  make  him  independent  of  the  English  parliament,  remained  an 
ally  to  France  :  but  he  had  great  difficulty  to  hold  his  subjects  in  leash 
daring  a  reign  of  little  more  than  three  years'  duration;*  and  that 
fuiiflhed,  France  had  a  redoubtable  enemy  the  more.  When  dethroned, 
be  was  received  by  Louis  with  open  arms,  and  a  promise  given  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  for  his  restoration. 

*  Scarcely  had  James  ascended  the  tbroae,  than  he  claimed  the  arrears  of  a 
pension  Loais  had  long  allowed  his  deceased  brother  to  enable  him  [Charles  II] 
to  goTern  despotically,  withoat  a  parliament.  200,000  livres  were  forthwith 
■ent  to  Londoo,  and  paid  to  His  Majesty  by  Barillon,  the  French  envoj.  Yet 
Wttp  James  always  indignant  at  the  idea  of  his  kingdom  being  considered  a 
dependent  state.  Louis  sarcastically  observed,  "  My  royal  brother  is  proud, 
Wt  he  is  very  fond  of  our  French  pistolef.**  Luoaid's  Hittory  of  England^  ziv, 
15.-^. 
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France  had  now  to  combat  five  powenat  once;  namely,  Great  Britiii, 
the  German  Empire,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Savoy.  Her  colonista,  nht 
had  no  personal  interest  in  the  contest,  were  yet  expected  to  aid  it 
carrying  it  on,  at  least,  against  their  British  neighbors;  who,  oo  thor 
part,  were  nothing  loath  to  seize  the  occasion  for  making  aggressioDS  oa 
New  Franoe.  We  have  seen  what  headway  the  Anglo- Americaos  had 
now  gained  in  the  raoe  of  colonisation  on  this  continent,  how  oonsideraUi 
was  their  trade,  how  nnmerous  their  populations;^  that  they  enjoyai 
free  institutions,  and  possessed  some  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  ûê 
globe.  Such  were  the  adversaries  a  Canadian  population  of  11,000  aodi 
had  to  encounter  in  a  mortal  struggle,  their  numbers  kept  down  hj 
constantly  recurring  losses  through  the  hostilities  of  the  aboriginea;  aid 
the  colonial  trade  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  It  seemed  to  their  nif- 
sofficient  neighbors  that  Canada  would  now  be  so  easy  a  preyi  that  tfcey 
had  only  to  reach  out  the  hand  and  secure  it. 

The  French,  however,  were  no  way  afraid  to  join  issue.  In  coBfinndlf 
with  their  olden  usages,  they  determined  to  seek  the  coming  fee,  nAm 
than  await  his  assaults,  without  any  regard  to  the  superior  forées  ht 
might  have  at  his  disposition.  Accordingly,  an  agreement  was  cobbc  % 
that  Britbh  posts  in  and  near  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory  diould  be  as- 
sailed at  once  ;  while  the  frontier  lines  of  New  York  and  of  other  Britkà 
provinces,  should  be  crossed  simultaneously.  The  minister  of  marist 
at  Pari^  concerted  with  M.  de  Frontenac  before  leaving  for  Canads» 
that  each  should  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  (the  latter  secretly) 
to  prepare  for  the  most  active  hostilities.  The  king  chaiged  Ikt 
governor-general,  on  his  arrival,  to  furnish  the  Northern  trading 
Company  with  warlike  means  to  drive  the  English  out  of  the  Hudsos 
Bay  territory .f  He  was  also  ordered  to  communicate  with  M.  de  Ibs- 
neval,  governor  of  Acadia,  and  aid  him  to  put  that  province,  the  moà 
exposed  member  of  New  France,  in  a  fit  state,  to  resist  any  attack  tkat 
might  be  made  upon  it. 

The  plan  of  De  Callières,  hitherto  in  abeyance,  was  now  practieelf 
taken  up,  but  with  the  intent  to  extend  its  mode  of  operation,  as  soggeit* 
ed  by  other  projectors.  Admiral  de  la  Caffiniôre  was,  with  two  ships  é 
war,  to  scour  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Ik 
Bay  of  New  York  ;  then  to  blockade  that  port,  and  tiiere  wait  the  resalU 

•  In  1 70 1,  oar  toUl  popalation  was  202,000  ;  in  1 749,  it  was  986,000.  Wwm^ 
Hiit.  of  U,  States,  p.  371.—^ 

t  These  inBtraetions  bore  date  Joae  t.    War  was  not  dedaicd 
Inglaod  till  twenty  days  afterwards.— Jl. 
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of  an  invfudon  of  the  province,  on  the  land  side,  by  the  Canadians.  If, 
as  was  expected,  the  province  of  New  York  fell  into  French  hands,  its 
catholic  inhabitants  were  to  be  allowed  to  remain,  after  haying  sworn 
fidelity  to  their  new  masters  ;  bat  the  chief  fonctionaries  and  principal 
colonists  were  to  be  kept  prisoners  till  they  were  ransomed.  As  for  Uie 
commonalty,  they  were  to  be  transported  to  New  England  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. De  Callières  was  then  to  be  installed  as  governor  of  the  province. 
As  it  was  considered  probable  that  an  attempt  would,  soon  thereafter,  be 
made  by  the  English  to  repossess  themselves  of  the  prise  thus  made  by 
the  French,  an  order  was  drawn  up  and  signed  (by  anticipation)  to  burn 
all  the  dwellings  for  a  certain  distance  around  New  York  city  ;  as  also  to 
levy  a  heavy  contribution  on  the  rural  proprietors,  to  redeem  their  build- 
ings from  sharing  the  same  fate.  We  may  recognise  in  these  directions, 
the  harsh  and  relentless  nature  of  M.  Louvois;  but  they  were,  after  all,* 
.in  kee{âng  with  the  habitudes  of  war,  as  then  waged  in  America.  The 
âmultaneous  invasions  of  British  territory,  on  other  sides  than  the  New 
York  frontiers,  were  merely  designed  for  feints,  to  divide  the  enemy's 
finces,  and  divert  the  attention  of  his  savage  allies. 

The  first  blow  was  struck  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory;  where  M.  de 
Ferlé  captured  the  fort  of  New-Severn.  Captain  dlberville,  a  distinguish- 
ed naval  officer,  had  reached  Ste.  Anne's,  another  poet  in  the  same  r^on, 
when  two  En^ish  war  vessels,  one  carrying  22,  the  other  14  guns,  neared 
Ae  fort  there.  Their  mission  was  to  proclaim  William  III,  and  take 
possession  of  the  country  in  his  name.  Their  men  having  landed,  were 
drawn  into  ambuscades,  many  of  them  killed,  and  the  ships  taken  by 
D'Ibervilfe  and  his  people.  A  third  English  vessel,  which  became  ice- 
kioked,  was  cleverly  captured  by  two  Canadians  whom  the  crew  had  taken 
prisoners. 

After  these  master-strokes,  D'lberviUe  left  the  country  in  charge  of 
M.  de  Maricourt,  and  set  sail  for  Quebec  with  his  prizes. 

The  vessels  appointed  for  the  maritime  part  of  the  expedition  against 

«  The  armies  of  Loais  XIY  were  not  unused  to  indulge  in  hostilities  of  the 
most  barbarous  character,  especially  in  Protestant  countries.  Witness  his  two 
deliberate  and  premeditated  ravagings  of  the  Palatinate  ;  that  of  1674  in  par- 
ticalar,  where  a  district  of  more  than  30  English  miles  in  length,  with 
tee  cities  of  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim;  the  towns  of  Spejer,  Oppenheim, 
Oreatsnaeh,  Frankenthal,  Ingelheim,  Baoharach,  Sinzheim,  and  other  places  of 
inferior  note;  all  which  were  plundered  and  burnt;  under  the  pretence  of 
Itoning  a  barrier  between  the  French  and  their  enemies.  Another  pretext, 
assigned  bj  Turenne,  was  that,  the  jear  before,  a  few  peasants  of  the  country 
kad  outraged  a  partj  of  his  soldiers  1    Diet,  de$  Da/e«.— B. 


the  province  of  New  York,  and  in  one  of  whUU  was  M.  de  Froateue» 
lost  a  month  at  La  Bochelle^  gettiog  repaired;  afterwards^  b<ywgiiiifg  t 
convoy  for  slow^sailing  m^pdiant  vessels  to  Averioa,  thej  did  not  veMh 
Acadia  till  mid-^ptember,  and  De  Frontenae  remained  thero*  sonaa  dayi 
i9iore.  Before  sailing  for  Qu^beo,  he  I^  ordeia  to  M.  de  b  Oafiûàce  to 
cmise  before  New  York  bay  till  Deoember  10,  luddiflg  himself  roidljf  to 
disembark  ;  and  if,  by  that  time,  he  received  no  new»  of  what  wis  dtdag 
on  the  land  side,  then  to  return  to  France»  He  did  raaatn  so  posted 
till  beyond  the  time  specified,  and  made  several  prises;,  wbn  no  intsUi* 
g^noe  yet  arriving,  he  stood  out  to  sea. 

M.  de  Frontenac,  oa  his  anrival»  fimnd  Canada  in  mevaii^,  and  tibe 
Xroqnois  at  the  gates  oi  Montrwd.  They  de&ated  a  oarpa  he  seat 
against  them,  and  burnt  alive  a  number  of  the  paaenaa  they  took. 
Both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence  had  they  ravaged,  glidiag^  slong.  isyidly 
in  their  bark  canoes.  To  crown  all,  M.  de  Yarennes  arrived,  to  let  him 
know  that  he  had,  by  order  oi  Denenville,  just  Mown  up  tba  «erka  «f 
fort  Oataraqui,  and  deserted  the  place  which  Be  Fronteaao  waa  abo«t  to 
succour.  Despite  these  mischances^  the  governor,  with  his  wonted  ai^i- 
city,  saw  that  it  was  only  by  daring  action  that  Canada  eould  be  siifed, 
or  thecourage  of  its  people  raisedfVom  [n'osent  depressmn,  to  begift  with.  If 
he  could  not  capture  a  province,  he  dould  at  least  cause  muoh  dinquint  to 
its  people,  by  making  raids  into  it  with  flying  parties  :  the  great  p(MBt 
was  to  strike  at  once.  His  mere  presence  had  already  acted  like  magic 
on  the  public  mind,  such  was  its  confidence  in  him,  a  feeling  which  extaad- 
ed  also  to  the  friendly  tribes.  The  Abenaquis,  previously  excited  in 
the  colonists'  favor  by  Denon ville,  took  up  the  war-hatchet;  and  makhig 
a  descent  on  fort  Pemaquid,  ou  the  sea-margin  between  Penobscot  and 
Kennebec  rivers,  killed  most  of  the  garrison,  and  razed  the  works.  They 
took  also  two  sloops,  in  which  they  returned  themselves,  after  mucdenng 
the  crews. 

Flushed  by  thia  first  success,  tliey  directly  undertook  a  second  tnd 
more  important  expedition.  The  Engli^  had  erected  on  ih»  Abenaqais 
frontiers  a  dozen  of  small  forts,  to  protect  the  trading  posts  :  these  they 
fell  upon  suddenly,  took  them  all  in  succession,  renewing  upon  each  occa- 
sion the  horrors  of  Lachine.  200  persons  in  all  were  thus  slaughtered  by 
these  savages  ;  who  returned  loaded  with  booty.  This  blow  struck  tenor 
into  the  heart  of  New  England,  and  deprived  it  of  all  hope  of  the  Abe- 
naquis adopting  its  cause. 

Meanwhile,  M.  de  Frontenae  advertised  M.  de  la  Duraniaje,  in  com- 
mand at  Michilimackinac,  that  as  war  woidd  soon  be  carried  into  the 
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Bii^^irii  protiiMes,  it  wafl  expedient  he  dumld  infbm  tbe  OataooiA  and 
the  Hnrons  timt  they  would  be  wanted,  as  France  was  about  to  Uke  np 
a  poeitioD  worlhy  of  herself  in  Omiada.  Not  waiting  till  spring,  he  set 
BÊdot  three  expeditions  in  the  Winter  cf  1689-90,  in  order  to  ftll  upon 
the  enemy  at  three  points  simultaneously.  The  first,  led  by  Messrs. 
d* Ailleboust  de  Mantet  and  Lemoine  de  Sainte-Hélène,  composed  of  fully 
200  Oanadtains  and  svfages,  was  sent  against  the  province  of  New  York. 
Sevend  gentiemen  were  in  the  ranks,  including  Messrs.  d'Iberville  and 
Le  Bei^  Duchène,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  romances  of  Le  Sage.  These 
intrepid  ehiefe  intended  to  atta^  Albany;  but  thesavages,  thinking  the 
aMmi^  rash,  refused  to' join  in  it  It  was  then  agreed  to  fall  on  Oorlaer 
(SehcDeotady),  17  mâles  west  of  Albany.  This  ]^ace,  which  contained 
to  hooses,  the^  reaped  Feb.  8,  in  Ihe  evening.  The  peofde  were  found 
asleep,  net  having  posted  any  sentinds,  though  advised  to  be  on  the  watch 
pievionsly.  They  did  not  believe  that  Canadians,  kaded  with  arms 
and  provisioiiB,  would  traverse  for  hundreds  of  miles  the  snowy  wilds  at 
such  a  time,  an  incredulity  which  cost  them  dear  !  The  French,  after 
having  recognised  the  place,  which  had  a  four-sided  enclosure,  with  two 
gates,  entered  the  latter  noiselessly,  amid  a  snow-fall,  about  11  pan.,  and 
invested  aU  the  houses.  These  men,  with  frozen  locks,  burning  eye,  and 
vengeance  in  their  hearts,  resembled  the  terrible  phantoms  described  by 
the  Soandkavian  bards.  A  more  grisly  phantom,  the  king  of  terrors 
himsdf,  it  was  who  now  entered  at  the  portals  of  those  silent  streets  of 
Schenectady,  the  indwellers  of  which  were  about  to  be  awakened  from 
their  last  sleep.  Orders  were  given  underbreath,  and,  each  soldier  muf- 
fling the  rattle  of  his  arms  as  agreed  on,  the  ûttal  signal  was  given,  and 
every  door  forced  with  hatchets.  The  unfortunate  inhabitants,  thus 
taken  by  nmrpiiae,  had  no  thought  of  resistance.  There  was  indeed  a 
petty  fort,  with  a  few  soldiers  in  it,  which  made  a  stout  defence;  but  it 
was  taken  at  length,  and  M.  d'Ailleboust  de  Mantet  put  all  to  the  sword 
who  survived  the  assault.  The  town  was  then  consumed,  all  but  two 
houses  :  one,  because  a  wounded  French  officer,  M.  de  Montigny,  lay 
there  ;  the  other,  the  governor's  dwelling,  was  spared,  out  of  regard  to 
BIr.  Sander,  whose  wife  had  in  past  times  kindly  treated  some  French 
prisoners.  A  great  number  perished  in  this  massacre,  done  in  reprisal 
for  that  of  Lachine,  which  was  attributed  to  English  instigations.* 

*  Several  of  these  details  were  famished  to  me  by  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  author  of 
mn  excellent  Historj  of  New  York  ander  the  Datch  domination.  They  were 
taken  from  archives  reposited  in  the  locality.  [The  above  account,  began 
so  poetically,  may  be  contrasted  advantageously  for  the  reader  with  the  following 
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Quarter  was  granted  to  oxty  old  men,  women,  and  ohildreny  who  eeeapel 
the  first  Airy  of  the  sayages  ;  27  persons  were  made  captive.  The  roit 
of  the  population  (of  the  neighborhood)  fled  towards  Albany,  unelothed, 
amid  snow  blown  about  by  a  yiolent  wind.  Of  these  ftigitives  25  ksi 
their  limbs  by  the  finost. 

News  of  this  frightful  tragedy  reached  the  capital  of  the  province  at 
daybreak  next  morning.*  It  was  carried  thither  by  a  fugitive  who  was 
nimble  enough  to  mount  a  horse  and  start,  but  was  struck  by  a  ball  as 
he  rode  on,  which  fractured  his  knee.  The  account  he  gave  threw  the 
place  into  consternation.  Some  said  that  the  French,  to  the  number  of 
1400,  were  on  the  way.  The  alarm  gun  was  fired  ;  Albany  was  put  in  a 
state  of  defence,  and  the  militia  were  set  afoot  for  many  miles  around. 

This  expedition  made  an  extraordinary  sensation  among  the  abori^^es; 
and  it  is  still  spoken  of  among  the  old  people  of  the  locality  with  a  feel- 
ing of  terror.  The  retreat  of  the  French  was  accompanied  by  several 
accidents  :  provisions  failing  them,  they  broke  up  ;  several  of  them  were 

account  of  the  tmlj  atrocious  proceeding,  in  the  plain  prose  of  an  American 
historian  of  good  credit  :— -"  The  French  governor,  old  Oonnt  de  Frontenac, 
collected  a  bodj  of  French  and  Indians,  and  despatched  tiiem,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  against  New-Tork.  This  party  haying  wandered  for  twenty  days 
through  deserts,  rendered  trackless  through  the  snow,  approached  the  Tillage 
of  Schenectady  in  so  exhausted  a  state,  that  they  had  determined  to  surrender 
themselyes  as  prisoners  of  war.  But  arriving  at  a  late  hour  on  a  stormy  night, 
and  finding  by  means  of  their  spies,  that  the  inhabitants  were  asleep,  without 
a  guard,  they  suddenly  resolved  to  refuse  the  mercy  which  they  had  been  jost 
on  the  point  of  imploring  :  and  dividing  themselves  in  several  parties,  they  set 
fire  to  the  village  in  several  places,  and  attacked  the  inhabitants  as  they  fled  from 
the  fiâmes.  Men,  women,  and  children,  shared  the  same  fate.  Sixty  persons 
were  massacred,  and  27  carried  into  captivity.  Of  the  fugitives,  who  escaped, 
Ac.  (cu  above),  "The  French  retired  loaded  with  plunder.  This  atrocions 
proceeding  roused  the  indignation  of  all  the  colonies."  FrosVt  Hut,  U.  SftUtij 
p.  99,  edit.  1838.  M.  Boucher  owns  that  the  minister  of  the  place  was  butch- 
ered, along  with  a  number  of  women  and  children. — Hut,  Can,  i.  161.] — B, 

•  Albany  must  be  meant;  New  York  city  is  distant  from  Schenectady  (per 
New  Tork  Central  Railroad)  161  miles.— B. 

According  to  Golden,  "  The  Indians  whom  the  French  took  prisoners  in  the 
battle  (butchery)  of  Schenectady  were  cut  in  pieces  and  boiled,  to  make  soups 
for  the  Indian  allies  who  accompanied  them  upon  the  occasion."  P.  78.^ 
Elsewhere,  he  says,  for  every  human  scalp  delivered  into  the  Canadian  depart- 
ment, forty  livres  were  paid  ;  adding,  "  to  our  credit  be  it  said,  such  barbarism 
was  not  pursued  by  the  New  Englanders." — B, 
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killed  or  taken,  bat  the  lest  reached  Montreal,  ezhanated  wiih  &tigae 
and  hunger.* 

The  seoond  party,  formed  at  Three-RWers,  was  oompoeed  of  52  Cana- 
dians and  sayagee.  Hertel,  a  resolute  and  able  man,  led  them  on.  After 
a  two  months'  march,  ihey  arrived,  late  in  March,  at  the  poet  of  Salmon 
Falls,  on  the  river  Piscataqoa,  in  New  England.  This  place  was  defended 
by  a  block-house  and  two  palisaded  works.  Hertel's  men  fell  upon  all 
three,  and  took  them  at  the  sword's  point.  Part  of  the  people  he  carried 
ofl^  and  burnt  tàe  town.  The  country,  however,  was  now  np  :  and,  the 
same  evening,  a  corps,  200  strong,  gathered  to  oppose  the  Canadians. 
Hertel  ranged  his  men  in  order,  along  a  stream,  over  which  was  a  bridge, 
which  had  to  be  crossed  before  he  could  be  got  at  The  English,  noting 
his  small  numbers,  advanced  to  the  attack.  .  When  Hertel  thought  they 
had  come  &r  enough  in  the  pass,  he  charged  them  in  the  rearward  space, 
and  18  of  the  enemy  M,  killed  or  wounded,  on  the  bridge:  the  rest 
retreated.  The  Canadians  were  thus  enabled  to  retire  without  further 
molestation. 

The  third  party  was  organised  at  Quebec,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
de  Portneuf,  and  was  composed  of  Canadians,  a  troop  of  regulars  ^m 
Acadia,  and  some  Abenaquis.  It  had  as  much  success  in  its  operations 
as  the  two  others.  It  captured  Casco,  a  seaward  town,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kennebec,  defended  by  a  fort  of  8  guns,  which  had  to  be  reached  in 
regular  form  by  trenching.  The  garrison  did  not  hold  out  long,  most 
of  its  best  men  having  been  killed  in  a  sortie  which  was  repulsed.  The 
works  were  razed^  and  the  houses  of  the  locality  burned,  for  two  leagues 
around. 

These  intrepid  bands  did  not  merely  ravage  the  open  country,  as  they 
were  directed  :  they  attacked  fortified  posts  also.  Heedless  of  distances, 
winter  rigors,  fiitigues,  and  perils  of  every  kind,  they  made  the  English 
colonist  practically  cognisant  of  the  fact,  that  a  superior  genius  guided  the 
destinies  of  New  France,  and  that  her  military  prospects  were  in  the 
ascendant.  In  truth,  these  excursions  had  the  effect  of  keeping  our  enemies 
within  their  own  lines,  and  caused  the  Iroquois  to  break  off  a  négociation 
they  had  entered  into  with  the  native  allies  of  the  French,  to  induce  the 
latter  to  adopt  the  English  side  ;  a  junction  which  might  have  been,  if 
effected,  perilous  to  Canada. 

*  M.  Boaeber,  who  reports  that  two  of  the  party  were  killed,  and  one  wounded, 
in  assaulting  the  fort  at  Schenectady  ;  adds  also,  that  the  commander  of  that 
place  haying  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  with  some  soldiers  and  sava* 
ges,  laid  down  his  arms  (surrendered  to  the  French)  next  day.— ^, 
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In  order  to  show  tiie  western  aborigines  tJiat  liiese  ^otorieB  were  tût 
without  solid  results,  and  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  sooh  snppliis 
as  English  traders  offsred  them,  the  Count  de  Frontenae  seot^  in  spring, 
a  great  load  of  merchandise  to  Miohilimaddnac,  along  with  presenli. 
Perrot,  always  esteemed  by  the  natives,  ddivered  these  gifts  at  the  mo- 
ment their  eniroys  were  about  to  set  out  for  the  five  oantons  to  oonelude 
the  treaty  abore  mentioned.  The  news  of  Canadian  exploits,  and  the  sight 
of  the  presents,  together  had  a  great  effect  ;  and  the  presemoo  of  an  imposing 
foroe,  flushed  with  sucoees,  gave  them  assurance  that  the  French  were 
now  on  the  winnii^  side,  to  whidi  of  coarse  they  at  once  passed  over. 
Soon  afterwards,  110  canoes,  diarged  with  1000  crowns'  worth  of  peltiy, 
manned  by  300  savages  at  least,  of  various  tribes,  set  out  fbr  Hontresl; 
where  having  arrived,  they  were  reodved  with  acclamations  by  the  inha- 
bitants. Here  they  met  the  governor-general  ;  who  might  ezok  at  the 
visible  result  of  his  sucoessfiil  policy,  which  had  been  the  means  of  thus 
making  friends  of  those  tribes  who  were  about  to  pass  into  thé  enemy's 
camp.  But  this  change  was  not  brought  about  without  someoppoaitioB, 
as  we  shall  now  see. 

The  celebrated  Le  Bat,  who  had  succeeded,  with  pervorse  sagamty,  in 
**  killing"  Denonville's  treaty  with  the  Iroquois,  had  changed  his  poHtj. 
He  sought  now  to  f9rm  a  grand  alliance  of  all  ihe  savage  tribes,  com- 
prehending even  those  of  the  Five  Nations,  the  implacable  enemies  of 
his  race.    To  attain  this  end,  he  was  not  averse  to  ally  hims^  to  tbe 
English  against  the  French,  if  that  were  expedieiit  ;  and  the  Ottawas,  who 
were  a  cloddish  race,  and  eaefy  to  deceive,  became  helpful  to  his  designs. 
Thus  the  shrewd  Le  Bat  put  into  their  mouth  this  insolent  speech,  uttered 
when  the  French  would  have  hindered  them  from  sending  the  Tsonnon- 
thouan  prisoners  : — ^*  We  always  thought  the  French  were  a  warlike  race, 
but  we  find  they  are  tax  less  so  than  the  Iroquois.    We  are  therefore  no 
longer  surprised  that  they  have  been  so  long  in  undertaking  any  thing: 
it  is  because  ihey  are  conscious  of  their  impotence.    After  seeing  how 
they  let  themselves  be  slaughtered  in  the  island  of  Montreal,  it  is  plain 
to  us  that  there  is  no  help  in  them.    Thmr  protection  is  become  not  only 
useless  to  us,  but  hurtftil,  because  of  the  relations  ihey  have  induced  us 
to  form,  to  our  own  detriment  ;  the  alliance  with  them  has  been  contrary  to  our 
interests  in  trade  as  well  as  war  ;  it  has  deprived  us  of  the  benefits  of  tralBe 
with  the  English,  which  is  for  more  profitable  than  that  with  the  French: 
and  the  French  system  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  protection,  which  consbts 
in  respecting  trading  rights.     The  weight  of  the  war  is  made  to  foil  upon 
us;  whilst  our  pretended  protectors,  by  a  conduct  full  of  duplicity,  seel 
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to  Beoare  ttiemselves,  by  suing  for  peaoe  aa  needy  Suppliants;  and  prefer 
to  subseribe  a  shamefol  treaty,  and  endure  ^e  anroganoe  of  an  insolent 
enemy,  rather  than  retnm  to  the  eombat.  In  brief,  we  ou^tto  be  look- 
ed on  rather  as  the  protecting  than  tàe  protected  party." — Nothing  ooold 
more  plainly  manifest  the  disoredit  which  Denonville  had  brought  upon 
the  French)  in  the  eyes  of  the  aborigines,  than  did  this  discourse. 

The  Five  Nations,  who  thought  they  were  on  the  point  of  taking  the 
lead  in  a  confederation  of  the  tribes,  potent  enou^  to  avenge  all  the  wrongs 
the-  Europeans  had  done  their  race,  became  Airious  when  they  saw  their 
cherished  hopes  frustrated.  They  promised  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  New 
Yorkers,  to  make  reprisals  for  the  destruction  of  Schenectady,  seised  the 
oheTilier  d'Eau,  then  on  a  mission  to  the  Onnontagues,  burnt  alive  two 
persons  of  his  following,  and  let  loose  their  warriors  on  the  cdony  :  in  a 
word)  they  breathed  fire  and  8lai:^hter  against  the  French  and  their  allies. 
But  their  incursions  were  now  repulsed  cveiywhere.  The  country,  so 
long  the  arena  of  their  sanguinary  operations,  began  to  be  studded  with 
palisaded  fastnesses,  mounted  with  cannon,  and  usually  inclosing  the  manor* 
house  and  church  of  the  seigniory.  On  the  first  alarm,  ike  whole  inhar 
bitants  took  refuge  therein.  Many  a  Canadian  village  was  now  set  in 
order  for  combat.  Thus  the  precautions  for  public  defence  needftd  during 
the  middle  ages  in  Europe,  were  revived  in  America.  Canadian  annals 
have  preserved  the  remembrance  of  several  heroic  defences  of  these  petty 
forts,  before  the  outworks  of  which  the  indisciplined  courage  of  the  savages 
M  powerless. 

The  most  cdebrated  of  these  beleaguerings  were  those  of  Madame  de 
Verchères  in  1690,  and  tiiat  of  her  daughter  in  1692.  Taken  unawares 
boUi,  when  alone  or  almost  so,  they  had  barely  time  to  close  the  gates  of 
tiieir  bkxskhouses.  Without  losing  their  presence  of  mind  or  courage, 
they  fired  we  cannon,  and  handled  muskets  to  such  purpose,  and  seemed 
so  to  multiply  themselves  by  shifting  from  one  post  to  another,  that  the 
savages  thought  they  had  to  do  with  a  numerous  garrison,  and  were  fain 
to  draw  off,  two  several  times,  after  investing  the  place  for  some  hours. 
The  constant  presence  of  danger  had  inured  the  population  to  war  ;  women 
and  children  fought  as  well  as  men.  In  one  combat,  where  a  party  of 
savages  had  taken  refuge  in  a  house,  and  defended  themselves  with  des- 
peration, the  assailants  were  seen  to  rush  to  the  windows  and  strive  to 
drag  the  inmates  out  by  the  hair  of  the  head. — The  worst  concomitant 
of  this  state  of  things  was,  that  it  was  unsafe  to  venture  into  the  open 
eountry  to  sow,  plant,  or  reap,  so  that  most  of  the  cleared  lands  lay  fal» 
low;  and  absolute  famine  became  imminent,  for  a  dearth  had  already  set 
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The  people  of  Canada  folly  expected  that  tlie  project  fixr  iiiYadhig  New 
York  province,  by  land  and  sea,  would  be  resomed  in  early  summer  1691. 
In  this  they  were  disappointed;  for  the  king  had  too  many  enemifis  in 
Europe  to  contend  a^;ain8t.  Accordingly,  M.  de  Seignelai  advertised  the 
governor,  that  for  the  time  no  such  attempt  must  be  made,  sb  his  Mijei- 
ty  could  not  spare  the  needful  forces.  He  advised,  rather,  that  H.  de 
Frontenac  should  endeavor  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Iroquois; 
and,  above  all,  to  concentrate  the  scattered  colonists  by  forming  towns 
and  villages,  for  the  more  easily  defending  themselves  against  irnqplions 
of  the  savages. 

The  former  of  these  requisitions  was  at  once  obeyed.  The  count  bad 
gained  the  friendship  of  the  Iroquois  chiefs  who  had  been  sent  in  bonds 
to  France  and  restored  to  their  own  country.  The  moat  important  ef 
these  was  Ourëouharé,  by  whose  advice  four  other  Iroquois  retomed 
chiefs  were  sent  into  the  cantons  with  &aignegaton,  sent  aa  an  envoy  te 
Denonville,  whom  De  Frontenac  found  at  Quebec  on  his  arrival.  Onré* 
ouharé  charged  them  to  say  to  their  compatriots,  that  they  would  fldli 
find  in  Ononthio  all  the  winning  qualities  and  r^aid  for  their  nation, 
that  he  had  shown  aforetime  ;  and  that  they  would  do  well,  for  their  own 
interest,  to  come  to  terms  with  him. 

The  five  chiefs  having  reached  their  destination,  and  intimated  the 
advices  of  Ouréouharé,  an  assembly  of  the  heads  of  all  the  tribes  was  con- 
voked, which  met  in  January  1690;  fourscore  chiefs  being  present 
Their  deliberations  were  much  prolonged,  as  no  decision  could  be  eome 
to  until  the  temper  of  the  Ottawas,  and  other  western  tribes,  could  be 
ascertained  ;  add  to  this  cause  for  hesitation,  the  presence  of  an  EngUA 
agent  of  the  New  Yorkers,  who  did  all  he  could  to  make  the  project  mis- 
carry. At  length,  the  assembly  deputed  Qagniegaton  to  deliver  the 
reply.  He  reached  Montreal,  with  other  chiefs,  March  9  ;  but  finding 
no  functionary  th^?e  specially  appointed  to  receive  him,  he  refiised  to 
communicate  his  instructions  to  M.  de  Gallières,  then  governor  of  the 
place.  Ader  some  delay,  however,  he  deliv^ed  to  the  latter  six  wampum- 
belts,  each  symbolic  of  a  particular  intent;  finally,  the  party  at  the  in- 
stance of  De  Calliores,  proceeded  to  Quebec. 

De  Frontenac,  who  was  piqued  at  the  delays  which  had  taken  place, 
and  still  more  (probably)  at  the  Iroquois  ohie&  for  having  given  a  hear- 
ing to  the  English  envoy,  refused  to  receive  the  deputation  in  person  ; 
and  required  their  leader  (who  had  given  him  personal  offence  by  hts 
free  deportment)  to  communicate  only  through  Ouréouharé,  in  whose 
name  all  further  negodation  was  to  be  continued  ;  while  purposely  slight- 
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ing  GhgDiegatoD,  he  ostentadously  caressed  the  subordinate  envoys. 
At  length,  De  Frontenac  deliyered  eight  belts  to  Ooréouharé,  who  set 
oat  for  the  cantons,  with  directions  to  present  them  in  snch  a  way  as  not 
to  pledge  him  (the  goyemor)  to  any  thing  definitive  ;  but  still  to  act  as 
the  friend  of  both  parties.  This  finesse  had  a  fiivoorable  effect,  as  it 
seemed  to  beUe  the  eagerness,  as  imputed  by  Le  Bat,  of  the  French,  at 
all  times,  for  peace  at  any  price. 

At  this  time  the  people  of  the  English  colonies  were  still  on  the  alert, 
foarii^  that  the  general  invasion  by  the  French  was  postponed  only,  not 
abandoned.  The  determined  manner  in  which  the  latter  had  begun  hos- 
tilities, as  we  have  seen,  had  raised  an  ardent  desire  for  making  reprisals 
by  canning  the  war,  in  turn,  into  their  foes'  possessions.  Extensive  pre- 
parations, in  &ct^  for  this  purpose,  had  been  making  for  some  months  in 
New  England  and  New  York  province,  for  a  general  invasion  of  Canada 
by  land  and  sea.  An  expedition  against  Quebec,  under  Sir  William 
Phipps,  an  American  by  birth,  sailed  from  Boston,  and  the  united  forces 
of  ConnecUcut  and  New  York  were  about  to  march  on  Montreal. 

Before  invading  Canada,  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  French  estab- 
lishments in  Acadia  should  be  reduced.  Ever  since  the  peace  of  Breda 
(July  31, 1677),  by  which  France  and  England  restored,  each  to  each, 
whatever  territories  had  been  taken  from  the  other,  Acadia  had  been  har- 
assed by  warriors,  who  prowled,  at  intervals,  about  the  coasts.  Inwardly 
the  French  establishments  were  in  a  stagnant  condition  ;  and  such  was 
the  paucity  of  the  colony's  defensive  means,  that  a  crew  of  pirates,  110 
strong,  captured  Pentagoet,  where  M.  Chambly,  successor  of  Grandfon- 
taine  aa  governor^  had  his  head-quarters.  The  enemy  also  took  Fort 
«femset  on  St.  John's  river,  where  M.  de  Marsan  commanded. 

The  king's  ministry  did  nothing  for  the  country  in  recent  years,  but 
sent  occasionally  a  commissioner  to  inquire  and  report  on  its  state.  In 
the  report  of  M.  de  Meules,  in  1685,  the  whole  population  was  stated  as 
900  ;  and  it  may  have  been  100  more  at  the  time  we  write  of.  AU  those 
oomnuflsbners  in  their  reports  proposed  ameliorations,  but  which  passed 
unheeded.  M.  Talon  visited  the  country  in  1672,  when  returning  from 
Europe,  whither  he  had  gone  to  treat  with  Sir  Wm.  Temple,  then  in  dis- 
favor at  the  English  court,  and  who  had  thought  of  settling  in  New  France. 
As  that  able  diplomatist  was  rich  and  publicHspirited,  he  would  have  been 
a  desirable  colonist  ;  but  being  soon  restored  to  court  employments  he 
gave  up  his  self-expatriating  whim. 

Shortly  before  the  present  war-time,  the  king  sent  M.  Paquine  as  com- 
missioner, who  advised  that  La  Hève  (Halifax),  Canso,  and  Pentagoet 
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ahotdd  be  ftrtilted,  and  Port-Royal  abandoned,  beeaose  fha  htler  bad  a 
dfficnlt  sea-entry,  and  was,  beôdee,  too  estant  ftoinX>apeBretony  Oanadi, 
and  Newfoundland,  to  be  sneeonred  ftom  any  (^  these,  m  ease  of  atUdt. 
He  also  proposed  to  open  a  road  to  oonnect  tiie  latter  island  and  Aeadn. 
Talon  had  afaready  b^on  to  ft>nn  one  on  Ihe  Qnebee  side.*  Tk 
reoommendations  were  approTed  of  by  the  governor,  and  means  wen 
being  devised,  when  Phipps  unexpectedly  appeared  on  the  seene  witii  Ui 
squadron,  whieh  was  oomposed  of  a  fHgate  of  40  guns,  two  anned  tW' 
vettes,  and  some  transports,  out  of  which  700  men  disembarked  for  Pori> 
Boyal,  on  the  17th  May.f 

There  were  only  72  soldiers  in  this  (so-called)  capital  of  Aeadia,  and 
its  defensive  woria  were  in  a  ruinous  Btate4  Phipps,  unaware  of  ito 
weakness  and  dilapidation,  aooorded  good  terms,  which  however  he  did 
not  keep.  As  Chamisey  had  done  before,  he  pillaged  the  inhahitaDta 
After  taking  possession  of  the  place  he  constrained  the  inhabitants  (o 
swear  fidelity  to  their  new  masters,  and  nominated  six  magistrales  to 
maintain  the  public  peace.  Having  so  done,  he  re-embarked  and  stood 
out  to  sea,  taking  M.  de  Manneval,  the  French  govimior,  akx^  with 
him. 

Arrived  at  Ghedabouctou,  he  invested  the  place,  which  was  deflmded 
by  a  petty  work,  containing  fourteen  men,  commanded  by  M.  de  Honto^ 
gueil  ;  who,  small  as  his  party  was,  made  a  stout  defence,  and  Phij^had 
to  bum  the  garrison  out  At  I'lsle  Percée,  he  made  a  total  wreck  ;  not 
even  sparing  the  lowly  chapel  of  the  place.  After  these  easy  eonquesCs, 
Phipps  returned,  loaded  with  booty,  into  his  own  country. 

After  the  departure  of  its  invaders,  Acadia  was  visited  by  two  pratiosl 
ships,  whose  crews  burnt  Port-Royal,  killed  some  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
captured,  almost  before  the  eyes  of  chevalier  de  .Yillebon,  just  airired 
from  France,  the  ship  in  which  he  came,  with  all  its  contents,  indudii^ 
presents  from  the  king  to  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  Dosante  this 
loss,  and  consequent  disappointment  to  these  faithful  savages,  they  still 
adhered  to  the  French  interest  ;  remarking  that,  although  their  gifts  wer6 
lost^  the  disembarked  ammunition  intended  for  them  was  not^  and  that 
they  would  use  it  to  good  purpose  against  the  royal  giver's  enemieB.§ 

*  Documenii  de  PoHm. 

t  He  had  orders  to  relieve,  in  passing,  the  fort  of  Kaskibaj,  in  Maine,  tbea 
understood  to  be  invested  bj  the  French  ;  bnt  it  had  surrendered  to  the  Freneh 
under  M.  de  Portoeuf. 

t  Documenté  de  Paris, 

i  Belknap;  Hiiionf  of  New  Bmpih^e, 
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They  werethe  motelikdy  tokeq)  tburword  istiiey  dUBkadth»  Bnglidi, 
wlio  liad  not  balmfvd  konorahlj  td  them.  The  kpee  of  time  nnee  the 
pei£dioiifl  Wâkbon  had  entrapped  400  Aeadian  warriors  to  their 
had  not  leasMied  theb  deake  to  be  aTenged  oa  him  and  hie  eoimtrymeD. 
The  aaoneat  wm  eome  to  satisfy  it.  Waldxon  himself  (now  aged  80  and 
odd  jears)  was  the  first  vietim  of  the  savages  now.  Seisiag  him  on  the 
frontier,  near  Boyer,  thejr  seated  him,  moekingly,  in  an  arm-chair  on  a 
table,  saying:  ''Who  is  going  to  judge  the*  red  man  at  this  time?" 
Amid  whooping  and  taonts,  they  slit  his  nose,  eropped  his  ears,  and  eom- 
mitted  other  cmdties  upon  his  per80tt,tiU,  fiunt  from  loss  of  blood,  he 
M  against  a  sword  which  transpisreed  his  body.  His  death  was  the 
signal  for  eontinued  hoatilitlsB. 

M.  de  Villeboii  took  repossession  pesoeaUy  of  Aoadia^  which  the  Boe- 
toniaas  were  not.aUe  to  retain,  and  one  Ndson,  the  gofemor  they  sent, 
ftll  into  French  power,  as  also  the  vessd  he  arriTed  in.  Baring  their 
short  ooeqpation,  the  Bostoniana,  amnming  the  eonntry  was  theirs,  annexed 
it  to  Msssaehnsetts.  This  measore  was  commended  to  the  approbation 
of  the  home  government  by  its  chief  fiscal  agent  in  New  Enghund.^ 

When  a  squadron,  of  tfairty-^ye  sail,  fiur  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  was 
ready,  Sir  W.  Phippsf  wss  nominated  to  command  the  expedition.  Two 
thousand  militiamen  were  embarked  in  it.  The  spirit  which  this  ente^ 
prise  manifested  was  remarkable,  and  its  warlike  array  made  the  Boston- 
iens as  exultant,  as  hopeful  of  what  its  captains  and  crews  might  perform. 
The  fitting  out  of  such  a  fleet  was  a  demonstraUon  at  once  of  their  loyalty 
and  their  means  of  assisting  in  resisting  royalty,  as  the  case  might  be; 
tot  the  subject  of  their  charters  was  still  in  abeyance.^ 

M.  de  Fnmtenao,  on  his  part,  saw  the  importance  of  making  a  stem 
resistance  to  the  efforts  of  the  Anglo-Americans  of  New  England  to  gain 
even  a  temporary  fiwting  in  Canada.    He  could  not  doubt,  that  if  the 

•  "  This  miion,  besides  other  advantages,  will  be  terrible  to  the  French,  and 
make  them  proceed  with  more  caution  than  they  have  lately  done.**  Randolph 
le  Mr.  BkdthtnU,  Board  of  Trade,  London,  16S6. 

t  TUs  adventorer,  bom  at  Pemaqnid,  was  the  ion  of  a  blacksmith,  and  tend- 
ed cattle  when  a  lad.  Having  learned  thip-earpentiy,  he  boilt  and  equipped 
a  resael,  became  a  trader,  and  thos  learned  practical  navigation.  Having 
obtained  command  of  a  war-ship,  he  undertook  to  raise  a  Spanish  galleon,  sunk 
in  the  sea  near  Ouba,  in  which  was  found  gold,  silver,  &c.,  valued  at  £300,000. 
For  this  feat  he  was  knighted  by  Charles  II. 

t  "  There  was  still  a  further  inducement  :  they  hoped  to  recommend  them- 
selves  to  the  king's  ftivor,  and  to  obtain  the  establishment  of  their  (self) 
government."    Hutobusov  :  iKs/ory  of  thé  Prowwee  of  Mamethimtti  Bay. 
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fleet  of  Sir  W.  PhippB,  acting  simultaneoady  with  the  adTinoe  of  Gew- 
ral  Winihiop,  ooold  ooaleeoe  a£ter  gaining  a  few  prdiminaiy  sameMii 
lioweyer  small,  they  wonld  be  diffioolt  to  resist  with  waxk  small  and  dbi- 
ded  forces  as  he  possessed  ;  and  one  considerable  defeat  of  the  FnMk 
might  become  fatal  to  their  cause.  But  courage  and  fortune  on  his  db 
were  destined  to  be  an  overmatch  for  daring  enterprise,  misfortanM^  aad 
ineptitude,  which  attended  and  characterised  the  other. 

The  Bostonian  land  expedition  arrived  in  due  course,  and  enoampl 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Gkwrge,  waiting  the  arrival  of  Sir  W.  Phi|^  ii 
the  middle  Laurentian  waters,  after  tiie  expected  capture  of  Quebee,  ia 
concert  with  whom  the  two  expeditions  were  to  ascend,  conjointly,  to 
Montreal.  But  before  intelligence  of  this  kind,  or  any  other,  could  reaok 
Winthrop,  an  epidemic  broke  out  among  his  hastOy  raised  corps,  pard|f 
caused,  doubtless,  by  a  deficiency  of  provisions,  which  the  oommiawy, 
Milboume,  had  neglected  to  provide  to  the  proper  amount  The  disei» 
spread  to  their  savage  allies,  who  died  in  great  numbers,  and  deserted  ia 
yet  greater,  thinking  or  pretending  that  they  had  been  poisoned  by  fli 
Bostonians.  By  a  neglect,  also,  on  their  part,  it  appeared  that  there  wii 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  canoes  for  transporting  the  soldiers  as  w«fl  si 
themselves  over  lakes  and  streams,  which  they  had  undertaken  to  do. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  a  retreat,  which  was  efboted  ty 
Winthrop  in  an  orderly  manner,  at  least  as  far  as  Albany.  But  upon 
his  arrival  in  Boston,  without  his  army,  the  self-appointed  governor, 
Jacob  Leisler,  put  him  in  ward  ;  though  he  pleaded,  with  truth,  that  the 
expedition  had  chiefly  miscarried  through  the  fault  of  Milboume,  son4B- 
law  of  Leisler  himself.  The  governor  was  soon  forced  to  release  Win- 
throp, who  was  still  a  public  favorite,  though  unsuccessful  as  its  milittfj 
champion. 

At  the  first  news  of  the  land  expedition  being  on  the  way  to  invade 
Canada,  De  Frontenac  had  gathered  together  a  corps  of  1200  sddien, 
militia,  and  savages,  who  were  posted  at  La  Prairie  de-larMagdelaine, 
ready  to  maintain  their  ground  with  the  enemy  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Learning  the  unexpected  retreat  of  Winthrop,  knowing 
that  it  was  meant  he  and  Phipps  were  to  act  in  concert,  and  oonsideriiig 
that  the  season  was  now  well  advanced,  the  count  began  to  think  tbat 
the  attack  on  Quebec  would  be  postponed  for  another  year,  if  not  renoun- 
ced altogether.  In  consequence,  he  was  preparing  to  redescend  to  Qoebeo^ 
intending  to  disband  the  colonists  upon  whom  he  had  called  in  haste  to 
take  up  arms  in  the  public  defence  ;  when  he  received  several  messagttf 
each  more  pressing  than  the  others,  from  M.  Prévost,  fixrtmijor,  craving 
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bis  presenoe  in  the  capital.    The  first  advertiaed  Iiim  that  the  fleet  had 
left  Boston  ;  the  others  announoed  the  arriyal  of  the  fleet  in  the  golf 
and  river,  with  the  progress  of  its  ascent.     The  count  hastened  ta 
respond  to  the  call  of  his  lieutenant^  leaving  orders  with  the  Messrs.  de 
Oallièros  and  de  Ramsey,  governors  of  Montreal  and  Three-Rivers,  to 
fidlow  him  by  forced  marches  with  all  their  forces,  except  a  few  companies 
to  do  garrison  duty  at  Montreal  ;  as  also  to  impress,  on  Iheir  way,  as 
many  valid  colonists  as  they  should  M  in  with.    With  all  the  despatch 
the  count  could  make,  before  he  could  reach  Quebec  the  enemy's  fleet 
bad  attained  to  the  Isle  d'Orléans.    His  presence  was  indeed  an  urgent 
want  of  the  hour;  but  the  deputy  he  had  left  had  been  found  equal  to 
the  occasion.    In  the  space  of  five  days,  he  had  set  so  many  hands  at 
woric,  that  the  place  was  made  secure  against  the  chances  of  a  sudden 
assault.     The  governor,  satLsfied  with  what  he  found  already  done,  had 
only  to  add  a  few  addiUonal  intrenchments  to  the  existing  defences. 
He  also  ordered  the  militia  of  the  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
below  Quebec,  to  be  in  readiness  to  move  at  the  first  signal  ;  and  the 
people  thus  addressed  manifested  such  warlike  impulses,  and  such  a 
determination  to  conquer  or  die,  as  augured  well  for  the  happiest  results. 
The  fortification  of  the  city  extended  from  the  Intendancy  to  the 
brink  of  the  river  St.  Charlee,  as  far  as  the  site  of  the  present  citadel, 
on  the  crest  of  the  Gape.    It  was  merely  a  palisaded  line,  connecting 
with  the  castle  of  St.  Louis,  which  itself  formed  part  of  the  entire  circuit 
The  enclosure  thus  palisaded  was  further  defended  by  three  small  batter- 
ies, one  situated  in  the  centre,  and  one  at  each  extremity.     Thid  line 
protected  the  upper  town.    Other  works  had  been  erected,  in  the  lower 
town,  on  the  quays;  and  three  batteries  had  been  constructed  under 
the  interspaces  not  commanded  by  the  batteries  above.    Besides  these 
defences,  the  communications  fiom  the  lower  to  the  upper  town  had  been 
intersected  by  intrenchments,  garnished  with  chevaux-de-firise.    The 
landward  outlets  of  the  city  were  barricaded. 

The  Bostonian  fleet  appeared  in  sight  of  Quebec  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th  of  October.  Sir  W.  Phipps  sent  an  officer  on  shore  with  a 
summons  to  surrender.  He  was  met  on  the  shore,  and  led  blindfold 
through  the  city,  by  a  long  and  devious  course  to  the  castle;  his  con- 
ductors the  while  guiding  his  uncertain  steps  with  feigned  precaution,  as 
if  his  route  lay  through  broken  up  ground  strewed  with  calthrops  and 
other  dangerous  obstructions.  The  cannoneers,  and  other  men  on  duty 
at  the  different  posts  he  passed,  took  care  to  make  as  much  clangor  with 
their  weapons  as  possible;  so  as  to  impress  on  his  mind  the  idea  of  his 
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being  in  a  kind  of  thicket  bristfing  wiHi  implementfl  o#  inr.  Dal 
mamBavre  was  not  without  its  efleet,  fbr  the  BostoniEias  had  8iqi|N«l 
that  the  eity  was  in  an  indefeneible  state.  And  when  Ûte  basd^  wm 
taken  off  his  eyes,  finding  himself  in  presenee  of  the  goveruo»g«eral, 
fai  a  hall  fall  of  mâitarj  officers,  he  stood  eonlbnnded  ;  pFOsentiBg  h» 
(Summons  to  surrender,  wiUi  an  embarrassed  mieii  thalt  did  not  at  iO  Mdt 
tile  action  to  the  word.  He  soon  reeerered  his  eqt&aoimity,  howtiv; 
and  showing  that  bis  watch  marked  ten  o'dock,  A.  M .,  be  intûnaSel  At 
desire  of  his  principal,  that  a  definitive  answer  sbevAd  be  fetafwl  al 
eleven  o'dock  precisely. 

The  summons  bore,  that  Phippe  would  have  the  people  of  Oboaii 
surrender  at  «Ëseretîon  ;  and  if  they  did  so  at  once,  be  (Fhipps),  as  a 
good  Christian,  would  pardon' them  for  their  past  nisconduet  The 
count,  piqued  at  the  arrogant  nature  of  the  summons^  and  «t  the  ÎMivi- 
Uty  of  its  eipression,  replied  in  corresponding  tenor  and  manner,  ''I 
shall  not  keep  you  watting  so  k>ng.  Tell  your  general,  fttm  me,  tliitl 
know  nothing  of  the  king  William  you  mention  :  the  prinoe  of  Onop 
you  wot  of  is  a  usurper,  who  has  riolated  the  rights  fit  eouangidiHlf 
and  the  laws  of  God,  by  detluroning  the  fiifher  of  hiff  spouse.  loflia 
'tiiose  who  sent  you,  that  I  recognise  but  one  sovereign  of  Great  Bffbiii: 
his  name  is  James  the  Second.  Your  general  needs  not  afiiwt  sorpm 
at  the  hostilities  he  says  have  been  directed  against  Boston  coioivf ,  seeiq; 
he  might  expect  that  the  king  my  master,  (who  is  about  to  restore  yoon 
to  his  throne,  by  force  of  arms  as  I  am  informed)  ^uld  order  me  to 
wage  war  in  those  countries,  and  against  their  inhabitants,  who  hate 
revolted  against  their  Intimate  monarch.  Even  were  your  gênerai  to 
offer  me  more  fiivorable  conditions  than  he  now  proposes,  does  he  tidnk— 
supposing,  for  a  moment,  I  inclined  to  accept  them^-that  the  brave  men 
you  now  see  around  me  would  consent  to  such  a  thing  ;  or  that  thej 
would  advise  me  to  put  trust  in  the  promises  of  a  man  who  could  viohte 
his  word,  solemnly  pledged,  to  the  governor  of  Port-Royal  ;  does  he 
think,  I  say,  that  I  can  confide,  any  wi^,  in  a  rebd,  who,  forgettmg  all 
the  fiivors  he  received  erewhile  from  his  royid  master,  was  swift  to  jm 
the  part^  of  a  prince  who  falsdy  calls  himself  the  Liberator  of  England, 
and  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  ;  while,  in  fact,  he  is  violating  the  kwe, 
superseding  the  usages,  and  upsetting  the  religious  establishment  of  that 
kingdom?  This  it  is,  which  that  Divine  justice,  adverted  to  by  yov 
general  in  his  missiTC,  will  signally  avenge  in  its  own  fitting  tUM." 
The  count  having  thus  spoken,  the  messenger  asked  for  a  written  answer, 
as  objeeling  to  report  a  parole  rejdy:  wben  tàe  count  stmll^  rqcined 
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"  Botin,  air;  and  tell  your  general  that  the  mnziles  of  my  caimoii  will 
forthwith  bear  my  answer  to  the  mde  rammonB  be  has  sent  me:  I  am 
nM  in  the  habit  c^  being  addressed  in  the  style  be  has  ohosen  to  adopt." 

The  batteries  of  the  bwer  town  opened  upon  the  enemy's  ships  soon 
afterwards»  Some  of  ibe  first  shots  fired  brought  down  the  flag  of 
Phipps'  owB  y^bêeL  Seeing  this,  some  of  the  men  on  shore  swam  out 
and  fished  up  the  prise,  despite  a  disobaxi^d  of  small  arms  direeted  on 
tbem  by  tha  enemy.  Ibis  flag,  whioh  was  afterwards  suspended  to  the 
oeilii^  of  Q^ebec  oatbedraly  as  a  trophy,  there  remained  till  that  edifioe 
was  consumed,  during  the  siegvs  of  1759. 

The  enemy  remained  idle  two  days,  although  a  plan  of  attack  was 
oonoerted  in  the  meming  of  their  arrival.  Âooording  to  its  tenor,  the 
twops  were  to  disembark  to  the  northward  of  the  riyer  St  Charles, 
thence  to  be  transported  in  shallops  to  the  opposite  side  j  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  foot  of  the  city.  This  operation  completed,,  the  fleet  was  to 
apfffoaoh  the  place,,  some' of  the  vessels  were  then  to  part  from  the  rest, 
as  if  to  land  troops  towards  Sillery*  While  this  feint  was  disguising  the 
real  attack  intended,  the  corps  ordered  to  take  post  at  the  St.  Charles 
river  were  to  dimb  the  ciiy  heights^  and  signal  the  fleet  to  land  200 
men,  who  should  rush  upon  the  lower  town,  and,  having  there  secured  a 
footing,  ascend  to  the  upper.  As  the  first  step  in  realizing  this  project, 
13Û0  men,  led  by  Major  Walley,*  were  disembarked  on  the  strand  at 
Beauport;  when  tiiey  were  immediately  attacked  by  âOQ  Canadians^  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  broken  and  marshy  ground  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  hovered  about  their  skirts,  and  caused  a  bss  to  them  of  sixty 
m&a^  In  this  skirmish,  Messrs.  de  la  Touche  and  de  Clermont  were 
killed,  and  M.  Juchereau  (seignior  of  Beauport,  a  sexagenarian)  had  an 
ann  broken,  while  leading  his  censitaires. 

Sir  W.  Phipps,  not  waiting  to  sec  whether  Major  Walley  could  cany 
the  heights  which  he  was  to  occupy  behind  the  city,  ranged  his  fleet  in 
front  of  the  port,  to  bombard  the  city.  His  opening  fire  was  heavy. 
The  city  batteries  briskly  responded  till  night-fall.  Next  morning,  the 
cannonade  recommenced,  on  both  sides  ;  but,  as  r^arded  the  enemy,  it 
soon  slackened,  and  toward  noon  entirely  ceased.  By  this  time,  the 
bostile  fleet  had  severely  suffered.  Phipps'  flag-ship  had  received  several 
shots  between  wind  and  water,  its  rigging  was  miserably  cut  up,  and  the 
mainmast  almost  gone  by  the  board.  On  the  other  hand,  the  etty  was 
▼ery  litde  damaged  by  the  fire  of  the  ships'  guns.    Sir  William  decided 

•  See  the  Major's  own  ioomal  of  tha  expeditbii,  given  at  Itngth  in  Snita's 
History  of  Canada, 
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to  retreat,  no  longer  aiming  at  oombining  his  Airiher  movements  with 
those  of  the  disembarked  troops.  Walley,  who  was  not  prepared  fiir  so 
sadden  a  cannonading  of  the  oity,  viewed  the  departure  of  the  fleet  with 
some  sarprise,  bnt  would  not  draw  off  his  troops  till  he  had  tried  what 
conld  be  done  with  them.  Having  received  five  field-pieoes  during  the 
night,  Walley's  corps  moved,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  headed 
by  an  advanced  guard  and  throwing  out  skirmishers  on  its  flanks,  to  fane 
the  passage  of  the  river  St  Charles.  There  arrived,  his  men  were  fedii^ 
their  way  to  a  practicable  ford,  when  they  were  encountered  by  H.  ^ 
Longueuil  and  M.  de  Sainte-Hélène,  at  the  head  of  200  volunteers,  who 
suddenly  opening  a  brisk  fire  upon  them,  they  staggered  under  the 
discharge,  and  sought  cover  in  a  wood  near  by.  While  this  was  gcnng 
on,  M.  de  Frontenac  advanced  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  with 
three  battalions,  and  drew  them  up  to  support  ike  volunteers,  in  ease 
they  had  to  ^ve  way.  The  enemy's  infiintry,  however,  did  not  persevm 
as  his  fleet  had  done.  In  this  acUon,  M.  de  Sainte-Hélène  was  mortaUj 
wounded  :  a  great  loss  to  the  colony,  for  he  was,  says  Oharkvoiz,  one  of 
its  bravest  knights  and  best  citizens. 

The  retreating  corps,  to  mask  its  flight,  made  a  show  of  fighting, 
which  brought  them  no  advantage  ;  and  finally  they  re-embarked,  during 
a  dark  and  stormy  night,  with  great  precipitation,  although  not  pursued, 
leaving  their  artillery  behind.  Thus,  before  the  close  of  October,  was 
Canada  delivered  from  dangerous  invasions;  one  of  which  broke  up 
without  striking  a  blow,  and  the  other  was  repelled  courageously  by  the 
inhabitants.  Two  of  the  victors,  Messrs.  Juohereau  and  Hertel,  were 
ennobled.  The  raising  of  the  si^  of  Quebec  was  honored  by  striking 
a  commemorative  medal,*  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  a  proposal  of  the 
governor  to  follow  up  the  successes  gained,  by  sending  a  squadron  to  take 
Boston  and  New  York;  by  way  of  putting  in  safety  the  French  fisheries 
in  Newfoundland. 

Before  r^aining  port,  the  enemy's  fieet  had  to  endure  tempestuous 
weather.  One  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Anticosti,  where  most 
of  the  crew  who  reached  the  shore  afterwards  died  of  cold  and  hunger. 
Several  others  foundered  at  sea  ;  some  were  chased  as  far  as  the  Antilles  ; 
the  rest,  but  with  difficulty,  reached  Boston  at  last     More  than  1000  in 

*  This  medal  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  cases  of  the  historical  collection, 
arranged,  in  chronological  order,  at  the  Museum  of  the  head  Hint,  Qnaie  de  la 
Monnaie,  Paris.  The  derice  is  " Eebeka  liherata :  m . d . c. x . c.''  Inscription 
on  the  exergue  (couched  in  somewhat  better  literal  Latinity  at  least),  «Francia 
in  noTO  orbe  ▼ictrix.^'— S. 
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all  of  tlie  enemy's  forces  perished  by  fire  and  sword,  by  disease,  or  in  the 
waves,  at  this  time. 

To  add  to  the  disappointment  of  those  who  expected  to  return  in 
triumph,  they  found  there  waq  no  money  provided  to  discharge  arrears  of 
pay  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  tided  over  by  an  issue  of  paper  notes,  the 
first  money  of  that  kind  known  to  America.  The  nominal  value  of  the 
bills  put  out,  pledging  the  resources  of  the  colony,  ranged  from  ten 
pounds  to  two  shillings  currency,  and  were  taken  by  the  government  at 
that  rate.  But  the  need  for  having  recourse  to  such  a  device,  proved 
that  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  state  were  dried  up;  whereas  the 
Canadians,  11,000  in  all,  had  saved  their  country,  without  resorting  to 
any  such  expedient  to  defray  the  cost  of  its  defence. 

The  season  for  great  operatic»  was  now  past.  The  belligerents,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  had  suffered  mutual  losses  indeed  :  but  neither  had 
gained  or  lost  a  foot  of  ground  ;  for  Acadia,  as  we  have  seen,  reverted  to 
its  former  masters.  The  worst  effect,  next  to  the  loss  of  men  they  occa- 
sioned, that  hostilities  had  in  Canada,  was  the  abstraction  of  its  cultivators 
from  their  rural  labors,  which  necessarily  caused  an  immediate  dearth. 
The  people,  beside  supplying  their  own  wants,  had  to  subsist  the  troops 
employed  in  their  defence.  Grain  became  scarce,  and  the  authorities 
had  to  issue  pasteboard  notes.  Forthwith,  provisions  and  merchandise 
rose  to  a  ransom  price  in  specie.  Munitions  of  war  were  so  scarce,  too, 
that  the  intendant  had  to  order  all  leaden  pipes,  &c.,  to  be  melted  for 
bullets.*  Nor  was  the  condition  of  New  England  much  better.  Provi- 
sions were  dear» and  scarce.  Her  trade  was  completely  crippled;  for 
corsairs  infested  the  coasts  everywhere.  Privateers,  sent  from  St.  Ma\o 
in  a  short  time  captured  sixteen  vessels  belonging  to  Boston.  It  ^as 
now  the  turn  of  the  Anglo-American  cultivators,  those  of  th^  l)aok 
settlements  in  particular,  to  quit  their  plantations  and  take  refuge  in  the 
towns,  owing  to  the  constant  inroads  of  native  enemies.  During  the 
winter  of  1690-91,  the  Abenaquis  devastated  more  than  ^4fw  leagues  of 
British  territory,  and  utterly  destroyed  Yorktown^ 

The  Iroquois,  whose  alliance,  as  we  have  seen,  wos^  anxiously  desired* 
by  the  French,  finding  that  the  latter  had  been  ab\o  to.  held  their  ow»  inj 
the  country,  began  seriously  to  incHne  to  form  a  'creaty  witfc  them,  intend- 
ing to  stand  neutral  in  the  contest  going  on  between  Canada  and  the 
English  colonies  ;  free  to  offer  their  services  ^i^rwards  t»  either  bellige- 
rent willing  to  buy  them  at  the  highest  Tate.  Apcordiagly  they  sent 
deputies,  by  way  of  a  feeler,  to  M.  de  OaUiôreg,  govenur  of  Montreal, 

•  Official  correspondj^ce  qt  the  time*. 
W 

J 
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who  wrote  for  direotioiiB  on  the  sabject  to  M.  de  Frontenao.  The  latlflr 
advised  that  their  overtures,  while  they  were  treated  with  asBnmed  ii- 
difTerence,  should  yet  not  be  quite  rejected.  At  the  same  time  be  uiged 
the  Ottawas  to  resume  their  hostilities  against  the  Anglo- Amerieans }  and 
wrote  to  Paris,  that  nothing  but  the  reduction  of  New  York,  and  the 
bombardment  of  Boston,  would  effectually  either  secure  tranquillity  6r 
New  France,,  or  detach  the  Five  Nations  firom  their  relations  with  the 
«nemy.  He  suggested,  too,  the  necessity  there  was  for  France  to  beooae 
mistress  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  by  taking  possession  of  that  isUad 
itself,  best  part  of  which  the  English  held  ;  adding,  that  the  conquest  ef 
such  a  seat  of  industry  and  riches  would  be  a  means  of  securing  lor  the 
French  kingdom  a  commerce  worth  more  than  20  millions  annually; 
which  would  thus  be  of  more  value  than  the  trade  to  the  Frendi  Indies: 
fi)r,  as  he  sensibly  remarked,  the  returns  from  mines  will  fail  at  last,  fim 
their  treasures  being  worked  out,  but  wealth  drawn  from"  the  teemiog 
waters  is  inexhaustible.  De  Frontenac,  at  this  time,  as  M.  Talon  had 
done  before,  dwelt  much  and  offcen  in  his  despatches,  on  Ûïe  importaiMe 
of  the  North  American  fisheries.  He  believed,  in  fact,  that  the  En^ilii 
colonists  coveted  Canada  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake,  as  to  make  its 
possession  a  stepping-stone  toward  securing  their  own  mastery  over  the 
Newfoundland  and  other  fisheries  in  the  northern  waters  ;  and  the  mother 
country  would  in  turn  back  their  efforts  therein,  because  that  ooetaie 
industry  formed  one  of  the  best  nurseries  of  hands  for  her  navy.  Meantime, 
as  matters  stood,  the  Bostonians  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  had  to  ptj 
dues  to  the  French  Acadians,  for  liberty  to  fish  near  the  more  produotÎTC 
shores  of  the  peninsula. 

The  Iroquois  deputies  at  Montreal,  already  alienated  by  the  over-icted 
indifference  of  the  French  authorities  for  their  proposals,  learning  thit 
the  Ottawas  were  carrying  on  active  operations  against  the  British  po^ 
sessions,  and  rightly  judging  that  they  were  in  French  pay,  returned  to 
their  constittuents  in  disgust.  Meantime,  envoys  from  the  English  née 
having  been  successfully  busy  in  stirring  up  the  hereditary  enmity  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  the  Canadians,  the  repulsed  deputation  found  all  the 
tribes  strongly  disposed  for  resuming  the  war  against  the  latter.  Aooonl- 
ingly  a  body  of  warriors,  1000  in  number,  set  out  on  a  hostile  ezpeditkn, 
and  did  not  come  to  a  halt  till  they  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ottawa  river  and  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  where  they  encamped,  intendiag, 
when  a  favorable  opportunity  offered,  to  make  a  general  asaault  on  the 
French  settlements.  Till  such  a  time  arrived,  detachments  were  asatlo 
carry  on  predatory  hostilities  in  every  quarter  where  resistance  was  eqwt- 
ed  to  be  weak^  and  as  their  movements,  whether  in  ad?anoe  or  leûett^ 
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Wete  very  rapid,  it  was  often  more  difficult  to  bring  one  of  such  parties  to 
«ction,  than  to  defeat  it  in  an  engagement.  The  country  being  thus 
harassed  at  all  times  when  the  Iroquois  were  ranged  against  the  colonists, 
the  latter  b^an  to  murmur  against  De  Frontenac  for  not  attending  more 
tsarefully  to  the  injunctions  sent  from  home,  "  to  endeavor  to  make  friends 
instead  of  enemies,"  of  that  formidable  race  of  savages. 

In  a  general  way,  however,  neither  the  French  nor  Anglo-American 
authorities  were  slack  in  striving  to  stand  well  ¥rith  truculent  tribes  whom 
their  competitive  polity — so  discreditable  to  civilised  men,  so  disgraceful 
to  Christian  people — had  put  into  training  as  so  many  packs  of  human 
bloodhounds,  for  venal  murders  and  rapine.  At  this  time  the  French 
were  anxious  to  secure  the  service  of  the  barbarians  of  the  Five  Nations, 
but  they  were  still  less  able  than  formerly  to  pay  the  price.  The  English, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  lately  on  the  point  of  detaching  the  Abenaquis 
from  oHir  cause  by  proffering  greater  inducements  in  the  way  of  trade  ; 
for  though  the  French  were  ever  the  better  diplomatists,  the  English 
were  the  more  liberal  purchasers  of  peltry  ;  and  that  important  difference 
WIS  well  understood  by  the  wily  barbarians  of  the  Five  Cantons.* 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1691,  Major  Schuyler,  of  New  York,  who  had 
teqnired,  by  his  courage  and  courtesy,  an  extraordinary  d^ee  of  infiu- 
«loe  over  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  militia  and  Indians,  with  the  intent  of  taking  Montreal.  During 
the  night  of  August  10,  he  came  unawares  upon  a  camp,  of  700  to  800 
Canadians,  whom  the  governor  had  assembled  to  oppose  the  Americans 
at  the  fort  of  Laprairie  de^la-Magdeleine.     Schuyler  glided  along  the 

*  In  one  respect,  and  that  not  the  least  creditable,  the  French  were  better 
pajmasters  than  the  English,  if  a  statement  in  M.  Garneau's  text  (which  we 
prefer  to  give  in  a  note)  be  authentic  ;  namely,  that  the  state  premium  paid  for 
the  body  of  a  dead  Iroquois  was  ten  crowns,  while  the  premium  allowed  for 
each  live  Iroquois  was  twenty  crowns  ;  upon  which  he  makes  the  reflection, 
that  ''the  latter  premium  did  honor  to  French  humanity,  being  so  rated  as  to 
indace  the  savages  not  to  massacre  their  prisoners,  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
do.''  But  what  rather  goes  against  this  honorable  inference  is,  that  other  sav- 
ages (not  red  men)  were  "quick  to  shed  blood"  in  that  way,  during  these 
sanguinary  colonial  wars.  Our  author  then  proceeds  thus  : — ''  In  the  English 
eolonies  people  were  more  commercial,  and  less  humane  :  they  allowed  no  pre^ 
wlimis  for  prisoners.  A  soldier  receired  ten  louis  for  the  scalp  of  a  savage; 
a  volunteer  twenty  ;  and  if  he  had  to  hunt  the  Indian  like  any  other  wild  ani^ 
i|ial,  be  could  claim  50  louis  for  his  scalp.  This  difference,  also,  explains  the 
diverse  characters  of  the  two  nations.  The  English  shunned  social  intercourse 
with  the  aborigines  ',  the  French,  less  speculating  than  their  neighbors,  listened 
more  wUlingly  to  their  missionaries,  who  recommended  a  premium  for  taking 
live  savages,  from  religious  motives.''    Vol.  i  pp.  326-7,  3rd  edit.— £. 
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height,  whereon  the  fort  waa  erected,  thirty  steps  distant  trata  the  riTer, 
and  having  reached  the  militia  quarters,  then  vacant,  he  there  lodged  his 
men.  M.  de  St.  Cyrque,  the  commandant,  had  much  ado  to  dislodge  him, 
as  the  Americans  strove  hard  to  retain  the  advantage  which  chance  or 
n^ligence  had  afforded  them,  but  Schuyler  had  perforce  to  draw  them 
off.  He  was  retiring  in  good  order  towards  the  river,  when  he  was 
encoontered  by  M.  de  Yarennes,  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  inhabitants 
and  savages,  sent  by  De  Frontenac  to  protect  Chambly.  Withont  widting 
to  be  attacked,  Schuyler  led  his  men  against  the  French,  whom  tfaey 
assailed  with  great  spirit.  M.  de  Yarennes  caused  his  people  to  crouch 
behind  some  felled  timber,  and  thus  avoi4  the  effect  of  the  first  dischaxges 
of  the  American  musketry  ;  then  rising  up,  they  advanced  in  good  order 
upon  the  enemy,  who,  being  closely  pressed,  b^n  to  give  way.  Major 
Schuyler  did  his  best  to  rally  his  men,  but  at  last  they  were  routed,  and 
put  to  flight.  They  left  a  great  number  of  dead  on  the  spot  ;  and  lost 
their  colors  and  baggage.*  M.  Le  Ber  Duchêne,  who  acted  bravely,  was 
mortally  wounded.  The  savages  on  the  Canadian  side  fought  well.  The 
loss  of  the  French  was  considerable  for  so  small  a  corps  as  thdrs,  sedng 
they  had  six  officers  killed  ;  but  it  had  to  deal  with  a  body  of  troops  twioe 
as  numerous  as  itself.  M.  de  Yarennes  and  his  party,  who  had  unde^ 
gone  great  fatigue  and  much  privation  before  this  obstinate  struggle,  were 
too  much  exhausted  to  follow  up  their  victory. 

This  defeat  did  not  prevent  the  Iroquois  from  keeping  the  field  on  botii 
sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  or  their  warriors  from  harassing  the  colonists 
incessantly  in  various  localities.  They  fell  suddenly  od  St.  Ours,  also 
on  Contrecœur,  and  burnt  both.  On  the  other  hand,  they  received  severe 
checks,  sometimes  from  the  armed  colonists  :  as  in  the  Le  Bouchard, 
where  a  band  of  them  was  exterminated;  and  an  other,  at  Aux  Chats,  was 
dispersed.  The  middle  country  was  kegb  by  them  in  a  state  of  si^  ; 
everywhere  it  was  necessary  to  dwell  in  barricaded  houses,  and  the  fields 
could  be  safely  tilled  only  by  armed  parties.  From  not  taking  the  latter 
precaution,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  François,  being  found  unarmed,  were 
fallen  upon  and  nearly  all  massacred.  It  was  now  reported  that  another 
Iroquois  expedition,  of  800  warriors,  was  on  the  way.  The  governor, 
who  had  sent  a  corps  into  the  cantons,  which  did  nothing,  form^  a  body 
600  strong,  as  an  expedition  against  the  Agniers,  the  most  inveterate  c{ 

*  The  North  American  colonists,  of  whom  everj  nation,  British,  French,  or 
Dutch,  had  much  to  answer  for,  to  subserye  a  temporary  purpose,  first  inatmcted 
the  red  man  how  to  use  fire-arms.  Previously,  Indian  wars,  whether  interne- 
cine or  against  the  European  colonies,  were  short,  decisive,  and  for  the  latter 
not  productive  of  abiding  evils.— £. 
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all  the  Iroquois  in  their  hostility  to  the  French.  Towards  the  end  of 
January,  1692,  this  second  corps  left  Montreal,  and  penetrating  the 
Agniers  country,  destroyed  three  of  their  hordes  and  took  many  prison- 
ers. About  the  same  time,  in  order  to  break  a  treaty  which  the  Abenaquis 
had  just  made  at  Pemaquid  with  the  enemy,  M.  de  Yillieu,  with  250 
native  allies  of  the  French,  made  an  inroad  into  the  Oyster  river  settle- 
ment. New  Hampshire,  burnt  the  place,  and  killed  or  made  captive  a  part 
of  its  people.* 

M.  de  Frontenac  had  designed  to  attack  Albany  in  1691  ;  but,  in 
default  of  aid  from  France,  had  to  give  up  the  project.  Sir  W.  Phipps, 
who.  had  gone  to  Londom  after  his  defeat  before  Quebec,  applied  to  king 
William's  ministers  for  the  assistance  of  some  British  ships  of  war  to 
make  a  second  attempt  to  capture  that  city.  His  fellow  colonists,  on 
their  part,  offered  to  supply  men  and  money  for  the  proposed  expedition. 
About  the  same  time,  M.  de  Pontchartrain,  French  minbter  of  marine, 
wrote  to  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  that  the  king  would  have  sent  a  fleet 
to  assail  the  English  colonies  had  his  means  permitted  ;  and  that  he  would 
still  keep  that  measure  in  view.  Meanwhile,  a  squadron  of  observation 
was  sent  from  France  to  Cape  Breton,  with  orders  to  intercept  any 
English  ships  which  might  be  sent  against  Quebec.  ' 

But  no  assistance  was  sent  to  the  colonists  to  enable  them  to  resist  the 
savages,  by  whom  they  were  virtually  dispossessed  of  their  landholding.f 
The  Iroquois  were  the  means  of  forcing  the  cultivators  to  forego  the 
labors  of  seed-time  in  1692.  The  male  adults,  everywhere,  were  up  in 
arms,  resisting,  tracking,  or  pursuing  these  implacable  foes,  who  seemed 
as  it  were  to  rise  out  of  the  ground  in  all  directions.  They  appeared  in 
bands,  almost  simultaneously,  at  St.  Lambert,  on  the  river  Yamaska,  in 
Ee-Jésus,  and  other  places,  in  spite  of  previous  defeats.  In  vain  was  it 
that  one  band  of  them  was  met  on  lake  Champlain  and  cut  to  pieces, 
that  another  was  annihilated  at  the  lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  that  they 

*  In  a  contemporarj  report,  entitled,  "  a  true  and  modest  relation  "  of  this 
affair,  in  the  Broadhead  collection  of  documents,  the  total  number  engaged,  on 
the  American  side,  it  is  written,  was  120  militia-men  and  146  savages;  and 
that  Schuyler's  loss  of  men,  daring  the  whole  expedition,  was  onlj  37.  This  is 
probably  an  under-statement. 

t  This  must  have  been  a  dreadful  season  of  suffering  for  the  harassed  Can- 
adians. The  details  given  above  go  far  to  verify  the  following  brief  notice  of 
the  times  given  by  the  writer  :-<-^'  Although  Schuyler  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
the  French  suffered  heavy  losses  in  several  encounters  ;  and  the  spirit  and  ani- 
mosity of  the  Five  Nations  excited  to  such  a  pitch,  that  when  their  allies 
retired,  they  continued  to  wage  incessant  hostilities  on  the  French  daring  the 
whole  winter.''    Fbost's  HUt,  U.  States,  p.  101.— B. 
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were  defeated  at  lake  St.  François  and  at  Bouclier^e  :  the  harassmig^ 
work  was  never  ending,  still  banning.  It  most  be  admitted,  howeirer, 
tliat  the  savages  no  longer  practised  the  same  cruelties  on  their  prisonei^ 
that  they  did  before  ;  for,  taking  e^uunple  from  them,  and  exercising  the 
right  of  reprisals,  the  practice  was  begun  c^  burning  alive  the  Iroquois 
when  made  prisoners.* 

William  the  Third,  now  occupying  an  uneasy  throne,  seems  to  have 
regarded  the  subject  of  colonisation  with  supreme  indifference.  Aspiring 
to  be  the  champion  of  the  Protestant  nations  of  Europe,  as  Oustayns 
Adolphus  of  Sweden  had  been  in  other  times,  he  spent  ten  years,  out  of 
the  thirteen  his  reign  lasted,  in  battlings  agaftst  Louis  XIY  and  bis 
allies,  leaving  the  '^  balance  of  power  "  betwe^  the  contending  parties 
at  the  end  no  more  evenly  adjusted  than  at  the  commencement;  im- 
posing on  Britain  a  funded  debt  which  its  people  never  knew  till  thor 
representatives  were  taught  by  Dutch  politicians  and  native  usurers  t» 
anticipate  the  national  means,  which  were  forthwith  wasted  in  bootless 
continental  wars.  The  only  great  success  of  the  British  over  the  Frendh 
during  William's  reign,  was  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.f     For  the  time 

*t  The  massacre  of  Lachine,  and  other  succeeding  enormities  committed  hj 
the  Iroquois  on  the  French,  were  doubtless  perpetrated  in  revenge  for  11» 
treacherous  conduct  of  M.  Denonville.  The  admission  made  above  indocea  ns 
to  append  to  this  observation,  the  following  relation  of  what  we  presume  to 
have  been  an  exercise  of  "  le  droit  de  représailles/'  bj  the  governor  of  New 
France  :— During  winter  1691-2,  "  Count  Frontenac  succeeded  in  capturing  two 
Iroquois  warriors,  of  the  Mohawk  nation,  whom  he  condemned  to  die  bj  torture. 
One  of  them  despatched  himself  with  a  knife,  which  some  Frenchman  threw 
into  the  prison  ;  but  the  other,  disdaining  such  pusillanimity,  walked  boldlj  to 
the  stake  ;  singing,  in  his  deatb-chaunt,  that  he  was  a  Mohawk  warrior,  tbftt 
all  the  power  of  man  could  not  extort  an  impatient  expression  of  suffering  from 
his  lips  ;  and  that  it  was  ample  consolation  to  reflect,  that  he  had  made  manj  a 
Frenchman  suffer  the  same  pangs  that  he  must  now  himself  undergo.  When 
attached  to  the  stake,  he  looked  round  on  his  executioners,  their  Instruments  of 
torture,  and  the  assembled  multitude  of  spectators,  with  the  composure  of 
heroic  fortitude  ;  and  after  enduring,  for  some  hours,  a  series  of  barbarities  too 
atrocious  to  be  recited,  his  sufferings  were  terminated  by  the  intercession  of  ft 
French  lady,  who  prevailed  with  the  governor  to  order  the  infliction  of  that 
mortal  blow,  to  which  human  cruelty  has  given  the  name  of  coup  de  grAct^  or 
stroke  of  favor."     Frost's  Hist.  U.  States^  p.  101.— B. 

t  Fought  May  19,  1692,  and  two  following  days.  The  French  fleet  consisted 
of  63  ships.  23  of  the  largest  of  these  were  destroyed  and  others  taken.  The 
British  did  not  lose  one  vessel  of  any  kind.  There  was  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  on  board  the  French  ships,  for  the  invasion  of  England  ;  a  project  which 
was  of  course  adjourned  sine  die.  That  great  victory  also  dealt  a  brainblowto 
Louis' intention  of  restoring  James  Stuart  to  the  throne  whence  he  was  expelled 
righteously,  if  only  for  his  unpatriotic  subserviency  to  alien  interests.-— B. 
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(and  ihifl  reflection  brings  us  back  to  our  immediate  subject),  the  mari- 
time power  of  France  was  so  abased,  that  it  became  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  Louis  XIV  to  spare  any  of  his  ships  for  expeditions 
against  the  Anglo-American  colonies. 

At  this  time  the  New  Englanders  were  too  much  occupied  in  re-found- 
ing their  governments,  and  in  contention  with  the  home  authorities  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  franchises  to  be  accorded  and  accepted,  to  engage  in 
any  new  invasion,  on  their  own  account,  of  New  France.  But  a  corps 
of  the  New  York  militia  was  sent  to  act  as  auxiliaries,  in  a  hostile  expe- 
dition of  the  tribes  of  the  Five  Nations  against  the  Canadians,  in  1693. 

Previously,  information  having  reached  the  French  ministry,  that  a 
secret  expedition  was  in  progress  in  the  marine  depots  of  England,  for 
invading  the  French  insular  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  and  making 
aâerwards  a  descent  on  Canada,  the  king  of  France  wrote  to  M.  de 
Frontenac  that  if  the  latter  demonstration  took  place,  all  needful  aid 
would  be  sent  to  resist  it.  Meantime,  the  defensive  works  of  Quebec* 
and  Montreal  were  strengthened  ;  and  the  Count  sent  a  request  to  the 
chie&  of  the  Abenaquis  tribes  to  be  in  readiness  to  come  to  the  relief  of 
Canada  at  a  given  signal,  with  directions  to  keep  a  good  look  out  till  then, 
on  the  movements  of  the  Bostonians  and  their  Iroquois  allies.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  colonial  militia  were  also  adjured  to  be  on  the  alert,  in  case 
the  capital  should  be  assailed.  He,  likewise,  went  himself  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  below  Quebec,  and  arranged  with  them  that  as 
soon  as  any  invaders  came  nigh,  they  were  to  transport  their  families, 
their  movables,  provisions,  and  live  stock,  into  the  contiguous  woods. 

The  English  fleet,  conmianded  by  Sir  Francis  Wheeler,  after  captur- 

•  A  redoubt  was  erected  on  Oape  Diamond,  and  an  out-work  added  to  the 
castle  of  St.  Louis,  also  the  two  embattled  gates  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  John. 

In  the  year  1854,  when  demolishing  the  old  wall  which  separated  the  outwork 
above  mentioned  from  its  dependent  garden,  a  brass  plate  was  found,  bearing  a 
Latin  inscription,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation:  "In  the  year  of 
human  redemption  1693,  under  the  reign  of  the  very  august,  most  invincible, 
and  very  Christian  king  of  France,  Louis  the  Great,  fourteenth  of  the  name, 
the  very  excellent  Louis  de  Buade,  Oount  de  Frontenac,  for  the  second  time 
governor  of  New  France — the  rebellious  inhabitants  of  New  Bngland,  three 
years  before,  having  been  repulsed,  put  to  rout,  and  completely  vanquished  by 
him,  when  they  besieged  this  city  of  Quebec,  (the  same  parties)  threatening  to 
renew  the  siege  of  it  this  year,  (the  Count)  caused  to  be  constructed,  at  cost  of 
the  king,  this  citadel  with  the  fortifications  appurtenant,  for  the  defence  of  the 
entire  country,  for  the  safety  of  its  people,  and  to  the  renewed  confusion  of  that 
perfidious  nation,  as  untrue  to  God  as  to  its  legitimate  king.— Therefore  he: 
(Frontenac)  has  laid  this  foundation  stone." 


i 
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ing  Martinique,  was  to  repair  to  Boston  for  reinforoements,  and  tben 
proceed  to  Quebec.  It  set  sail  for  the  Antilles  early  in  1693.  Instead 
of  taking  Martinique,  tlie  troops  landed  for  that  purpose  were  repulsed, 
with  the  loss  of  900  of  their  number.  Worse  evils  followed  : — On  the 
way  to  New  England,  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  the  vessds  of  the 
squadron;  and  before  they  reached  Boston,  1,300  out  of  2,000  aeamoi, 
with  1,800  out  of  2,500  soldiers,  re-embarked  at  Martinique,  died  of  the 
malady.  Worst  of  all,  the  diseased  carried  infection  on  shore,  and  num- 
bers of  the  Bostonians  perished  also.  Wheeler  gave  up  the  project  of 
attacking  Quebec,  and  set  out  for  England  ;  firing  some  cannon-balls  into 
Plaisance  as  he  passed  on.  The  British  colonists,  who  had  expended 
large  sums  in  aid  of  the  abortive  expedition,  now  implored  the  home 
authorities  to  bring  about  a  pacification  with  France.* 

In  1696,  the  French  ministry,  on  the  suggestion  of  M.  de  Villébon, 
resolved  to  blow  up  the  town  of  Pemaquid,  and  drive  the  English  out  of 
all  the  ports  they  occupied  in  Newfoundland  and  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
territory.  At  the  same  time.  De  Frontenac  was  directed  to  abase  the 
Iroquois  confederation,  whose  tribes  were  still  continuing  their  inroads, 
in  spite  of  the  checks  they  were  always  receiving, — the  latest  being  a 
signal  defeat  of  their  best  warriors  in  the  island  of  Montreal  ;  another 
repulse  they  had  in  the  west,  from  the  Miâmis,  who  annihilated  the  forces 
they  had  upon  the  shores  of  lake  Huron.  Profiting  by  the  depression  in  the 
Iroquois*  mind  raised  by  these  repeated  defeats,  the  governor  prepared  to 
dispose  the  force  at  his  command  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  the 
confederation  ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  he  caused  Fort  Frontenac  to  be 
rebuilt,  despite  the  protestation  of  Governor  Fletcher,  who  offered  rich 
presents  to  the  Iroquois  if  they  would  capture  it,  and  raze  the  place,  if 
it  were  re-established.  The  count  persevered  in  his  design,  and  the  work 
was  completed,  against  the  wishes,  however,  of  the  French  ministry,  who 
in  1695,  sent  a  countermanding  order,  but  it  arrived  too  late. 

The  struggle  France  had  to  maintain  in  Europe  was  now  rapidly  ex- 
hausting her  resources.  The  colonial  minister,  while  he  adhered  to  the 
meditated  designs  on  Newfoundland  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  and 
still  advising  that  the  Iroquois  should  be  vigorously  repressed,  yet  reoom- 

•  Letter  from  Colonel  Fletcher,  governor  of  New  York,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  Broadhead  collection.  [The  chief  reason  for  this  request  probablj 
was  that  the  Atlantic  ^.oast  might  be  freed  from  the  presence  of  French  priva- 
teers, which  then  swarmed  in  North  American  waters.  **  During  the  year  1693 
the  French  had  captured  300  sail  of  English  vessels,  while  we  had  onlj  taken 
from  France  69  merchant  ships."]    Wadi. — B, 
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mended  tbe  most  sparing  economy  in  outlay.  He  notified  his  opinion, 
also,  that  the  king  oould  not  much  longer  bear  war  charges  for  maintaining 
the  debateable  frontier-lines  on  the  southern  side.  His  Majesty  desired 
farther,  it  was  announced,  that  "  the  colonists  should  dwell  within  the 
limits  of  their  existing  settlements;"  in  other  words,  that  every  outlying 
post,  towards  the  western  wilderness,  should  be  abandoned  :  that  the  say- 
ages  of  that  outer  region  should  bring  their  peltry  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  ; 
this  being  the  only  way,  it  was  urged,  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  costly  wars 
then  maintained  against  the  English  and  Iroquois.  But  next  year,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  home  government  changed  its  opinion  upon  this  head. 

The  aim  of  the  Anglo-American  colonists  was  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  western  fur  traffic  at  least,  if  they  failed  in  conquering  New  France. 
The  home  authorities  did  not  at  first  perceive  that  the  renunciation  they 
tiios  desiderated  was  the  very  thing  the  enemy  wished  should  be  realised 
for  his  own  especial  profit.  The  abandonment,  so  injudiciously  proposed, 
would,  of  course,  have  included  all  the  posts  on  the  Mississippi  and  the 
lakes,  to  which  the  Canadian  merchants  attached  so  much  importance 
that  they  had  advanced  funds  when  the  war  began  to  defray  the  cost  of 
maintaining  them.  The  governor-general  manifested,  upon  this  occasion, 
that  firmness  of  character  which  had  always  distinguished  him.  Aware 
of  the  dangers  of  such  retrogression,  he  ventured  to  disobey  the  royal  order, 
and  to  take  all  risk.  "  In  truth,  (says  Charlevoix),  no  sooner  would  the 
French  have  left  those  posts,  than  the  English  would  have  stepped  into 
^em  ;  and  then  we  should  have  had  on  our  hands,  aa  enemies,  all  the 
tribes  of  the  west,  which,  once  in  triple  alliance  with  the  Iroquois  and 
the  English,  would,  after  one  successful  campaign,  have  driven  the  French 
out  of  Canada.'* 

De  Frontenac,  having  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject,  now  prepared 
for  vigorous  repression  of  the  Iroquois,  and  assembled  a  corps  of  2,300 
men  at  Lachine.  This  force  was  s^nt  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Cataraqui, 
where  it  was  to  remain  till  an  expected  reinforcement  came  from  Michi- 
limackinac.  None  arriving,  the  corps  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Oswego.  There  they  divided,  forming  two 
divisions,  one  taking  the  right,  the  other  the  left  bank  of  the  stream, 
which  they  then  ascended.  As  they  approached  a  horde  of  the  Onnon- 
taguez,  they  observed  a  great  blaze  to  the  westward. ,  This  arose  from  a 
conflagration  of  the  tribe's  dwellings  previous  to  the  inmates  taking  flight. 
The  Onneyouths,  another  tribe  of  the  Five  Nations,  now  came  and  craved 
peace.  The  governor  said  they  should  have  it  if  they  would  settle  in 
Canada.     They  retired,  and,  next  morning,  M.  de  Yaudreuil  was  sent  to 
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ravage  their  lands.  All  the  people  had  left  them  but  one  aged  num,^  wk& 
was  either  too  feeble,  or  disdained  to  flee  ;  and  who,  to  use  the  woida  oC 
GharlevoiXy  awaited  his  ooming  &te  with  the  same  intrepidi^  aa  the- 
Roman  senators  when  their  oity  was  taken  by  the  barbarians  of  OanL  "It 
was  a  strange  sight/'  continues  the  same  historian,  ''  to  see  more  than  ftv 
hundred  men  forming  a  circle  of  savage  tormentors  roand  adeorepit  otjaot^ 
from  whose  agony  they  ooold  not  extort  a  single  ery  ;  and  who  oeaiiA 
not,  while  life  remained,  to  tannt  them  with  being  the  boodHslavea  of  te 
French;  of  whom  he  affectedly  spoke  in  terms  of  profound  oontemplL 
The  only  complaint  he  attered  was  when,  either  from  anger  or  oompaanot, 
one  of  his  butchers  dealt  him  two  or  three  finishing  stabs  :  then,  indeed, 
he  said,  reproach^lly  :  '  Thou  shouldst  have  rather  waited  till  others  hai 
done  their  worst,  and  then  thou  wouldst  have  learned  how  to  die  as  a  man 
diould.  *'  Throughout  the  two  cantons,  now  overrun  by  the  FieMk,^ 
all  was  left  in  ruin. 

It  was  next  proposed  to  chastise  the  Gk>yogouins;  some  ezpeoted  even 
that  fortified  posts  should  be  founded  in  their  country;  but  when  it  wi# 
believed  that  the  governor  was  thus  about  to  foUow  up  what  ha  hal 
already  done  to  others,  he  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  :  whether  it  were  thai 
he  could  not  have  subsisted  his  men  in  a  desolated  country;  or  wheth« 
it  was,  that  he  acted  in  obedience  to  inspirations  from  the  ministry  it 
Paris,  as  abready  mentioned  :  he  might  also  have  thought  it  impolitic  U 
keep  hold  upon  a  tract  of  Iroquois  territory,  which  would  have  madi 
the  confederation  the  implacable  enemy  of  New  France.  Besides,  hii 
approach  to  the  confines  of  the  province  of  New  York  had  created  • 
panic  in  Albany  and  Schenectady.  The  colonists,  in  these  two  settlement!, 
fearing  to  be  assaulted  next,  had  demanded  aid  from  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

This  campaign  resulted  in  the  French  r^aining  all  the  influence  they 
had  lately  lost  over  the  other  aborigines.  A  Sioux  chief  from  the  Upper 
Mississippi  valley  put  his  tribe  under  the  protection  of  the  great  Ononthio 
of  the  French.  He  clasped  hands  between  the  governor's  knees,  and 
ranged  twenty-two  arrows  on  a  beaver-skin,  to  intimate  that  as  many 
hordes  were  his  allies,  f  Never,  since  the  war  b^an,  did  Canada  stand 
so  well  in  native  estimation.  The  Iroquois,  indeed,  still  harassed  the 
colonists  at  various  points,  but  the  damage  done  by  them  was  nowhere 
serious. 

•  M.  Boucher  says  he  was  nearly  100  years  old. — B. 

t  This  mode  of  doing  homage  to  a  suzerain  was  an  imitation  of  the  like  usage 
in  European  feudalism.  Doubtless  the  Sioux  was  previously  instructed  how  to 
behave  on  the  occasion. — B, 
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The  credit  of  this  ameliorated  condition  of  the  colony  was  fairly  due 
to  M .  Frontenac,  whose  vigilance  and  energy  were  exerted  in  its  hehalf 
to  the  utmost.  The  saperiority  he  had  found  means  to  maintain  only 
with  such  means  as  Canada  itself,  unaided,  could  afford,  made  its  savage 
allies  more  conformable,  and  struck  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
the  British  conterminous  colonies.  Not  only  had  he  successfully  resisted 
invasion,  but  he  was  now  in  a  way  of  becoming  able  to  second  the  enter- 
prises of  his  royal  master,  and  turn  the  tide  of  aggressive  war  upon  the 
invaders'  own  territories. 

The  security  which  he  ensured  for  the  colony  did  not  disarm  the  envy 
of  those  subaltern  functionaries  and  notabilities  among  the  colonists,  to 
whom  his  superiority  in  mind  and  independent  bearing  gave  umbrage. 
Such  persons,  who  had  learned  to  tremble  at  the  very  name  of  tiie 
Iroquois  confederation  previous  to  his  resumption  of  the  reins  of  power, 
now  sought  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  his  actions,  which  had  been  the 
means  of  removing  danger  from  their  hearths.  The  invidious  feeling 
eMted  by  his  trading  transactions,  added  to  dislike  at  his  lofty  bearing 
and  fear  of  his  vindictive  nature,  operating  against  him  conjointly,  gave 
Ms  enemies  a  ready  handle  for  accusers  to  work  with  to  his  prejudice. 
But  it  was  impolitic,  even  in  a  selfish  point  of  view,  to  ahn  at  paralysing 
làe  hands  of  the  colony's  champion.  Among  the  specific  charges  brought 
against  him,  one  was,  that  he  caused  the  militia  to  bear  the  brunt  of  tiie 
operations  of  war,  and  let  the  regulars  lie  by  while  others  did  their 
appointed  work  ;  that  he  loaded  the  inhabitants  with  intolerable  burdens 
which  pressed  upon  the  springs  of  industry  and  impeded  the  material 
progress  of  the  colony.  Others  of  his  detractors  charged  him  with 
openly  protecting  the  pernicious  brandy  traffic  with  the  aborigines. 
These  accusations,  well  or  ill  founded,  were  not  without  their  effect  at 
head-quarters  ;  still  no  intention  was  tntertained  of  taking  from  him  a 
charge  which,  in  the  order  of  nature,  considering  his  advance,  must 
Heeds  drop  from  his  hands.  On  the  contrary,  in  recognition  of  the 
merits  of  his  late  campaign,  he  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  St. 
Louis, — a  distinction  accorded,  at  that  time,  only  to  unusual  desert. 
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The  Aoadian  peninsula,  or  Nova  Scotia,  had  re-passed  nnder  Frenflh 
domination,  and,  for  the  time,  the  British  and  their  North  Amerietn 
colonists  laid  aside  their  invasive  designs  on  Canada.  Seven  yein' 
battlings  had  left  the  territorial  limits  of  the  belligerent  parties  just  tf 
they  were  before  the  contests  regarding  them  began.  During  most  of 
those  years,  the  Anglo-Americans  had  been  the  aggressors  ;  the  Canadians 
were  now  about  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  possessions  of  the  former  <Hi 
the  northern  and  western  sides  of  New  France. 

The  men  of  British  race  occupied  several  fortified  posts  in  Hudson's 
Bay  territory,  as  centres  for  the  trade  in  those  valuable  furs  which  are 
the  chief  product  of  that  r^on.  They  were  also  masters  of  the  finest 
portions  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  sea-margin  of  which  island  they  had 
established  numerous  fishing-stations.  In  1692  they  raised  Pemaqnid 
from  its  ruins,  in  view  of  having  a  hold  upon  the  Abenaquis*  territory, 
and  thence  extend  their  influence  over  all  the  warrior  tribes  of  the 
country.  The  French  ministry,  which  had  now  equipped  a  large  marine 
force  at  the  instance  of  M.  d' Iberville,  whose  opinion  on  American  affiun 
was  much  respected,  determined  to  employ  a  part  of  it  in  expelling  the 
British  both  from  Newfoundland  and  the  region  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

D'lberville,  having  been  appointed  to  carry  out  his  own  suggestions, 
which,  if  effected  (he  promised)  would  ruin  the  Anglo-American  trade, 
and  ultimately  rid  New  France  of  her  troublesome  neighbors,  with  two 
ships  of  war,  set  sail  from  Rochefort,  and  arrived  in  due  course  at  Cape 
Breton,  where  he  received  advices  from  M.  de  Villebon,  governor  of 
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Acadia,  that  as  three  British  vessels  were  omising  before  the  port  of 
St.  John's,  he  had  retired  with  his  people,  too  few  for  resistance,  to  the 
upper  waters  of  the  riyer^  bôOi  for  safety  and  in  order  to  be  in  close 
communication  with  the  friendly  native  tribes. 

Learning  this,  D'lberville  took  fifty  savages  on  board  his  vessels  to 
strengthen  his  land  force,  and  stood  for  the  mouth  of  the  St  John's, 
where  he  found  the  three  vessels  in  the  portion  indicated.  The  first 
which  came  in  sight  was  the  Newport,  carrying  24  guns.  It  was  attacked 
and  taken,  after  an  obstinate  resistance.  The  two  others,  tl^nks  to  a 
fog  which  enshrouded  them  during  the  action,  probably  escaped  capture. 

Having  repaired  and  manned  his  prize,  M.  d'IberviUe  embarked  fifty 
men  put  at  his  disposal  by  M.  de  Yillebon,  and  departed  for  Pentagoët  ; 
where  he  was  further  reinforced  by  a  body  of  200  savages  and  a  few 
soldiers,  led  by  the  baron  de  St.  Castin,  who,  having  married  an  Abena- 
quis  female,  was  become  a  chief,  and  respected  as  much  by  his  compatriots 
of  both  races,  as  his  power  was  feared  by  the  British  colonists.  These 
preliminary  measures  having  been  taken,  the  expedition  was  directed  on 
Pemaquid,  the  strongest  fastness  of  the  British  in  North  America. 

This  settlement  was  located  on  the  outer  seaboard  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
The  defensive  wall  of  the  town  was  22  feet  high,  and  flanked  by  a  tower. 
The  garrison  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Chubb  ;  who  defended  his  post 
pretty  well  for  some  days  ;  but,  as  soon  as  a  few  bombs  were  thrown  in, 
he  capitulated.  This  fortress,  which  had  cost  New  England  great  sums 
to  erect,  was  now  demolished,  in  conformity  with  previous  instructions 
from  the  home  government 

While  this  operation  was  in  progress,  the  British  also  resumed  the 
offensive.  Colonel  Church,  with  500  men,  captured  and  burnt  Beaubassin, 
although  Sir  W.  Phipps  had  promised  to  respect  its  neutrality  during 
the  war.  After  this  exploit,  on  his  return  to  Boston  loaded  with  spoil, 
he  was  met  by  three  vessels,  having  200  militiamen  on  board,  as  a  rein- 
forcement, with  orders  for  him  to  attack  the  fort  of  Villebon.  Accord- 
ingly he  turned  helm,  and  steered  for  Naxoat,  where  he  arrived  in 
October.  YiUebon,  made  prisoner  while  returning  from  Pemaquid  but 
afterwards  released,  had  just  re-entered  the  fort,  and,  quickly  putting  it 
into  a  defensive  state,  successfully  resisted  the  enemy,  who  were  &in  to 
re-embark  and  leave  the  place. 

D'Iberville,  after  the  reduction  of  Pemaquid,  took  the  direction  of 
Plaisance,  in  order  to  commence  hostilities  against  the  British  possessions 
in  Newfoundland.  This  island,  situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  Lau- 
rentian  gulf,  is  separated  from  Labrador  by  Belleisle  straits.*    To  the 

*  This  aea-passageis  60  miles  long,  and  baa  12  of  medium  breadth.^B. 
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southward  of  tbe  island  are  those  shallows  well  known  as  the  fishing-banb 
of  Newfoundland,  and  ill-famed  for  the  fogs  which  usually  cover  thep, 
oocasioning  obstruction  to  navigi^tion  and  peril  to  shipping,  in  the  xou^ 
weather  there  too  prevalent.  The  island  itself  is  of  triangular  oonfigu- 
ration  ;  it  is  140  leagues  long,  and  about  100  broad  ;  and  has  a  superficial 
area  of  nearly  12,000  square  leagues.  The  climate  is  cold,  the  atmo^h^ 
often  vapory.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy  or  gravelly  ;  but  the  county 
is  watered  by  several  fine  streams,  flowing  firom  numerous  hills  in  die 
interior — there  covered  with  stunted  forest — and  winding  ihrou^  moa^ 
land  tracts.  Such  a  territory  was  not  likely  to  attract  early  oolonisatioii; 
accordingly,  the  seaboard  alone  was  at  first  frequented  by  Europeans,  and 
even  that  merely  because  of  its  proximity  to  their  fishing-grounds»* 
The  first  French  station  for  drying  fish  was  near  Gape  Baoe.  The 
British  were  the  first  who  attempted  to  colonise  the  country;  but  no 
success  attended  their  attempts  till  Lord  Baltimore  in  1623,  Lord  FaJIk* 
land  in  1633,  and  Sir  David  Kertk  in  1654,  formed  settlements. 

Although  the  French  had  important  fisheries  in  the  Newfioundland 
waters,  they  turned  little  of  their  attention  landward  till  the  year  1660. 
At  that  time,  Louis  XIV  granted  the  port  of  Plaisance  to  a  penon 
named  Gargot,  with  the  title  of  governor  ;  and  who,  as  soon  as  installed, 
set  about  subjecting  the  fishermen  who  frequented  the  place  to  a  monO' 
poly,  obliging  them  to  take  in  barter,  for  portions  of  their  fish,  provisiooe 
and  merchandise  taken  from  the  royal  stores.  The  fishermen  appealed 
against  this  arrangement  to  the  king,  who  recalled  Gargot,  and  sent  M • 
de  la  Poype  as  his  successor.  Plaisance  was  then  the  chief  Freooh 
factory  in  Newfoundland.  Situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  running  60 
leagues  inland,  its  port  was  one  of  the  finest  in  America,  and  the  tofB 
was  defended  by  Fort  St.  Louis,  erected  on  the  crest  of  a  rook  at  tl^ 
entry  of  the  bay,  about  five  miles  from  the  sea.  The  French  had  soma 
habitations,  also,  in  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  likewise  it 
Chapeau-Rouge,  Petit-Nord,  and  other  points,  on  the  hither  seaboard  tf 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  French  Newfoundlanders,  a  free  as  well  as  hardy  race,  chafid 
under  the  domination  of  La  Poype  ;  but  who,  nevertheless,  kept  )ûi 
charge,  though  with  difficulty,  till  1686,  when  he  was  superseded  tu 
M.  de  Brouillon.  Five  several  times,  during  the  first  few  yean,  10 
Plaisance  captured  by  buccaneers,  and  the  residents  stripped  of  all  iifax 
movables. 

*  "  As  earlj  as  the  year  1500,  fishermen  reached  as  far  as  NewfoandUnd  froD 
Europe  ;  bat  no  attempts  were  made  to  form  a  settlement  till  1536."  Not,  Cfd- 
viii,  942.— B. 
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In  1692  th6  poet  was  again  assailâd,  Uiis  iime  by  an  English  fleet,  or 
jtve  shipe  of  war,  under  admiral  Williams.  M.  de  Brouillon  hastened  to 
.throw  up  a  redoubt,  and  other  defensive  works  ;  which  he  used  to  snob 
purpose,  with  only  fifty  men,  that,  after  a  cannonade  of  six  hours,  Williams 
«eiired  discomfited.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Pointe-Verte,  distant  one 
league,  and  burnt  the  habitations  there. — Such  are  the  brief  annals  of 
Newfoundland,  anterior  to  the  year  1696.  At  that  date  the  British 
oooupied  its  best  portions  ;  imd  their  colonial  preponderance  in  the  island 
mua  as  great  as  elsewhere  in  North  America.  Their  Newfoundland  trade 
.mm  then  valued  at  17  million  francs  per  annum. 

To  deprive  Great  Britain  of  so  valuable  u  possession,  a  great  efiTort 
mas  worth  making  ;  and  while  its  posts  were  to  be  attacked  both  by 
land  and  sea,  to  do  this  wiûi  the  more  efifect,  D'Iberville  was  ordered  to 
aet  in  conjunction  with  the  governor,  M.  de  Brouillon.  The  latter,  how- 
«iver,  wishing  to  secure  for  himself  all  the  credit  attending  the  enterprise 
if  successful,  without  waiting  the  tardy  coming  of  M.  d' Iberville,  set  sail 
fiom  Plaisance  with  a  flotilla  of  nine  vessels^  several  of  which  were  St. 
Halo  privateers,  intending  to  lay  si^e  to  St.  John's.  Contrary  winds 
tansed  him  to  return  ;  but  not  till  he  had  taken  and  sacked  several  minor 
Ifoitish  posts,  and  captured  30  vessels. 

Having  reached  Plaisance  with  his  spoil,  he  there  found  D'Iberville 
jwbose  arrival  had  been  delayed  from  want  of  provisions,  but  who  had 
j«i8t  been  reinforced  by  a  corps  of  Canadians,  sent  from  Quebec.  The 
question  now  arose.  Should  the  expedition  against  St.  John's  be  resumed, 
tbe  chances  of  its  success  being  now  much  greater  ?  D'Iberville  inclined 
to  postpone  it,  and  to  reduce  the  northern  settlements  of  the  British, 
wJbo  must  now  be  less  on  their  guard  at  those  distant  points.  Brouillon, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  jealousy  of  D'Iberville,  who  was  very  popular, 
jrkile  he  was  the  very  reverse,  opined  that  St.  John's  ought  to  be  attacked 
,0i  once;  and  to  this  proposal  D'Iberville,  from  patriotic  motives, 
4Mioeded  with  a  good  grace.  It  was  then  arranged  that  the  latter  should 
eouftmand  the  land  force,  and  Brouillon  direct  the  offensive  operations  by 
iea.  The  forces,  having  disembarked,  advanced  toward  the  town,  cutting 
;4ewn  or  dispersing  all  opposers  on  the  way.  Arrived  under  the  walls  of  the 
lart,  the  van,  led  by  D'Iberville  himself,  charged  a  party  of  defenders 
^msconoed  in  the  rooks,  and  put  them  to  flight  after  a  stout  resistance  ; 
jfmà  the  victors,  oLoeely  following  them  up,  entered  two  of  the  works 
^ng  with  them,  made  their  fiooting  good.  There  remained  a  third  fort- 
J^  to  take  :  but,  bdng  in  bad  condition,  it  was  yielded  on  summons  made  ; 
4be  defenders  stipulating  that  they  and  the  population  of  the  place  should 
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liave  leave  to  retire  in  safety  to  Bonavista  or  to  Britain.  This  being  granted, 
the  town  was  burnt,  and  its  fortifications  demolished.  The  division  of 
the  booty  taken  occasioned  contentions  between  the  two  commanders, 
which  brought  those  disputants  almost  to  daggers-drawn. 

After  this  conquest,  the  French  governor  returned  to  Plaisance  ;  and 
D' Iberville  continued  the  war  with  125  Canadians,  who  adopted  him  as 
a  leader.  With  these  devoted  followers, — each  provided  with  a  muskeg 
a  battle-axe,  a  dagger-knife,  and  a  pair  of  snow-shoes,* — they  employed 
part  of  mid-winter  in  the  conquest  of  the  island  ;  triumphimg  over  all 
obstacles  presented  by  the  climate,  privations,  and  resistance  of  enemies. 
In  two  months  they  captured  all  the  British  posts  except  Bonavista  and 
the  island  of  Carbonnière  (both  unattainable  in  winter)  ;  killed  200 
men,  and  made  prisoners  of  600  or  700  others,  whom  they  sent  to  Plai- 
sance. B'Iberville  was  preparing  to  attack  the  two  remaining  British 
posts,  in  May,  1697,  when  a  fleet  of  five  ships  from  France,  under  the 
charge  of  M.  de  Sérigny,  cast  anchor  in  Plaisance  bay.  M.  d'XberviOe 
took  command  of  these  vessels,  being  directed  by  the  minister  to  execute 
the  second  part  of  the  plan  projected,  by  attacking  the  British  posts  in 
the  Hudson's  Bay  territory. 

This  region,  extending  to  the  north  pole,  and  scarcely  habitable  by  man, 
was  coveted  both  by  the  French  and  the  English  on  account  of  the  rich 
furs  of  its  quadrupeds.  Their  traders  had  made  it  the  arena  of  a  con- 
stant struggle  for  supremacy.  The  British,  conducted  by  two  French 
protestant  refugees,  in  1677,  erected,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nemis- 
can,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  a  post  called  fort  Rupert  ;  they  had  also 
two  factories,  one  on  the  Monsonis  river,  the  other  on  the  St.  Anne's 
river.  Colbert,  having  learnt  this,  wrote  in  1678  to  M.  Duchesnean, 
intendant  of  Canada,  to  take  measures  for  contesting  the  right  of  the 
British  to  form  these  establishments.  The  two  Huguenots,  named  Bes- 
grozeliers  and  Radisson,  fearing  for  themselves,  returned  to  France  to 
crave  pardon,  and  offering  their  services  in  the  territory  by  way  of  amends 
for  serving  aliens,  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  country.  These  were 
accepted:  and  they  were  sent  to  Canada,  there  to  form  a  company 
for  founding  a  great  trading  establishment  at  Hudson's  Bay.  This 
association,  called  the  Northern  Company,  in  1681,  gave  them  two  small 
armed  vessels  wherewith  to  capture  the  British  post  they  had  been  the 
means  of  erecting.  Arrived  at  the  place,  they  either  feared  or  yrm 
ashamed  to  attack  it  ;  and  avoiding  the  locality,  after  coasting  the  western 
shores  of  the  bay,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Thérèse,  they  halt- 

•  La  Potherie. 
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âierè  and  erected  a  post  which  they  called  Fort  Bourbon.  Betorning  to 
QuebeOy  theôe  men  quarrelled  with  the  directors  of  the  Northern  Oompany  ; 
and  set  out  for  FnÂœ,  the  year  following,  under  pretext  of  demanding 
justice.  Lord  Preston,  British  ambassador  at  Paris,  hearing  that  they 
had  not  succeeded,  made  overtures  to  them  so  advantageous,  that  they 
agreed  to  betray  their  country  a  second  time,  by  delivering  Fort  Bourbon 
to  the  British,  with  the  furs  in  store,  to  tiie  value  of  400,000  firancs. 
The  latter,  knowing  the  importance  of  the  site,  constructed  thereon  a 
reguhf  four-bastioned  fort,  with  a  wet-ditch  ten  feet  broad.  They  also 
manned  it  strongly,  and  stored  it  with  abundant  munitions  of  war.* 

The  French  court,  informed  of  this  new  treason,  complained  to  the 
BritLEdi  home  government,  and  were  promised  that  the  fort  should  be 
yielded  up  ;  but  the  English  king,  then  in  trouble  with  his  subjects,  was 
not  able  to  keep  his  word  ;  the  company,  therefore,  had  to  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands.  Accordingly,  the  directors  obtained  from  M.  de  Denon- 
ville  a  body  of  Canadians  and  regulars,  under  M.  de  Troyes,  who  had 
orders  to  dispossess  the  British  of  Fort  Rupert  and  their  two  other  forti- 
fied posts,  already  named,  on  Hudson's  Bay.  M.  de  Troyes  set  out  over- 
land, with  Messrs.  d'Iberville,  Ste.  Hélène,  and  Maricourt,  in  Maroh,  1685, 
fyt  the  Hudson's  Bay  lower  coast,  and  arrived  there  June  20,  after  trav- 
ersing many  streams  and  heights,  and  enduring  great  fatigues.  D'lber- 
ville  was  nearly  lost  while  crossing  a  river,  in  a  canoe  with  three  others  : 
he  ^ved  himself  and  one  man,  but  two  more  were  drowned  in  a  rapid. 

The  first  fort  invested  was  that  of  the  Monsonis,  situated  about  thirty 
paces  from  the  river,  on  a  gentle  eminence.  It  was  a  regular  four-bas- 
tioned  work,  mounting  fourteen  guns.  The  place  was  taken  by  assault, 
but  the  lives  of  the  garrison  were  spared. — Fort  Eupert,  which  lay  at  a 
distance,  was  not  invested  till  June,  but  was  also  taken,  and  the  works 
dismantled.  While  the  army  was  occupied  at  the  latter  place,  D'Iberville 
and  his  brother  Maricourt,  with  nine  others,  in  two  bark  canoes,  assault- 
ed and  oaptured  a  British  vessel  in  the  bay.  The  British  govemor- 
genmJ  of  the  territoiy  was  one  of  the  prisoners  then  taken. 

M.  de  Troyes  and  his  men,  leaving  the  site  of  Fort  Bupert,  set  out 
in  quest  of  fort  Ste.  Anne,  the  exact  locality  of  which  he  did  not  know. 
Arrived  tiiere,  he  found  that  it  was  râtuated  amidst  a  marshy  country, 
wa0  a  feguhr  four  bastioned  work,  and  mounted  with  at  least  43  pieces  of 
cannon  i  the  settlement  it  defended  being  the  greatest  British  factory  in 
the  country.  Notwithstanding,  the  governor, — a  being  unfit  for  his 
charge, — after  a  show  of  resistance,  eapitulated,  and  was  sent  with  his  suite 

*  Ouaaor's  Maritime  Hutory  of  France^  vol.  iii. 
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to  Gharleeton.  The  rest  of  the  garrison  were  kept  as  priaonera  of  war. 
The  victors  found  peltry  valued  at  60,000  crowns  stored  at  Ste.  Anne. — 
The  British  had  now  lost  every  one  of  their  poets  on  Hudson's  Bay  bot 
Fort  Bourbon. 

When  news  of  these  losses  arrived  in  London,  the  people  cried  out 
against  the  king  (James  II,  an  unpopular  monarch);  and  thuB  the  ei^edi- 
tion  of  a  handful  of  Canadians  against  some  trading  postSj  at  Uie  worM's 
end,  shook  the  foundations  of  the  throne  of  a  king  of  Oreat  Britain  !* 

The  two  courts  of  France  and  Britain,  feeling  the  necessity  of  ter- 
minating a  state  of  things  which  was  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  interna- 
tional law,  as  the  two  peoples  were  not  otherwise  at  war,  in  1687  signed 
a  pacificatory  act,  to  last  for  two  years,  in  which  it  was  stipulated^  that 
privateers,  British  or  French,  not  being  licensed  by  either  king,  were  to 
be  treated  as  pirates,  when  found  cruising  in  American  waters. 

D*IberviUe  returned  to  Quebec  in  autumn,  1687,  in  the  prize  he  had 
taken,  which  was  loaded  with  the  peltry  found  in  the  British  fiustories  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  He  returned  thither  in  the  following  year.  He  expected 
that,  in  terms  of  the  pact  lately  signed,  hostilities  were  to  cease  in  that 
r^on  ;  yet  the  British  sent  three  ships  to  expel  the  French  firom  the 
territory.  But  nothing  could  be  done  by  them  before  the  winter  set  in. 
D'Iberville  who  had  sent  his  vessel,  loaded  with  peltries,  to  Quebec,  not 
knowing  the  intents  of  the  British,  as  soon  as  he  was  made  aware  of 
ihem,  stood  upon  his  guard.  Although  he  had  but  14  men  in  garrison, 
he  turned  a  bold  front  towards  the  enemy.  When  he  learned  that  the 
British  had  pointed  two  cannon  grape-shotted  to  the  spot  where  he  was  to 
have  an  interview  with  them,  and  that  they  were  to  be  fired  at  him  and 
his  suite  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  place,  he  made  open  war  against  them, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  died  of  scurvy,  killed  every  one  of 
the  British,  and  took  their  ships.f 

In  1689,  the  British  having  returned  and  attacked  fort  St.  Anne, 
D'Iberville  repulsed  t'hem  and  took  one  of  their  ships.  As  his  prisoners 
were  now  numerous,  he  embarked  them  in  one  of  his  prizes,  with  leave 
to  return  home  ;  while  he  returned  to  Quebec  in  the  lai^gest  of  them, 

*  A  fond  imagination  of  the  author.  Certainly  the  English  people,  if  the 
affair  reached  their  knowledge  at  all,  knowing  their  king  was  the  bond-slafeof 
the  French  monarch,  could  have  no  hope  of  obtaining  redress  for  it  throofh 
him.— B. 

t  No  place  is  named,  nor  an  j  date  given,  in  the  original  paragraph  ;  all  which 
is  rather  unsatisfactorj,  the  narrative  involving  a  charge  of  treachery  agtiDSt 
men  who,  having  been  thus  exterminated,  could  not,  of  coarse,  repel  any  thiog 
that  might  be  asserted  to  their  4iaadvantage.— B. 
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oanying  24  guns,  and  loaded  with  peltary.     He  returned  to  HadBon's^ 
Bay  in  1690. 

Daring  the  war  which  followed  the  dethronement  of  James  II,  the- 
British  re-took  fort  Ste.  Anne,  then  guarded  by  five  Canadians  only, 
who  yet  withstood  the  enemy^s  first  assault.  The  year  following,  it  Mi 
into  French  hands  again  ;  but,  two  years  afterwards,  the  British,  by  means 
of  a  large  force,  possessed  themselves  of  it  once  more. 

D*Iberville  passed  into  France  in  1691  and  was  appointed  captain  of 
a'  firigate.  He  was  employed,  that  year,  to  convoy  a  fleet  of  merchant 
ships  to  America;  and  directed  afterwards  to  besiege  fort  Bourbon,. 
Hudson's  Bay  ;  but  he  could  not  do  so  till  1694  ;  in  which  year,  with  twa 
frigates,  he  reduced  the  place.  While  attacking  it,  his  brother,  M.  de^ 
Cbftteauguay,  was  killed. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  hostilities  between  the  French  and 
Britbh  races,  in  our  remoter  regions,  up  till  the  time  when  M.  d'Iber- 
Tiile  took  command  of  the  squadron  which  was  brought  out  for  him  by 
H.  de  Sërlgny,  in  view  of  bringing  the  Hudson^s  Bay  territory  under  the 
domination  of  France. 

M.  d'Ibervillo  set  sail  for  Newfoundland  in  the  month  of  July.     He 
found  the  entrance  of  Hudson* s  Bay  obstructed  with  ice-floes,  amidst 
which  all  his  vessels,  separated  from  each  other,  and  driven  away,  were  in 
perilous  [dight  for  several  days.     At  length  one  of  the  three  got  crushed 
so  as  to  be  untenable,  and  the  crew  had  some  difficulty  to  find  their  way 
over  the  ice  into  one  of  the  others.    It  was  not  till  the  20th  of  August  that 
D*Iberville  got  into  the  open  sea  ;  having,  even  then,  lost  sight  of  his  con- 
sorts.   Sept.  4,  he  arrived,  still  alone,  in  front  of  fort  Nelson.    Next  morn- 
ing he  perceived,  some  leagues  to  windward,  three  sail,  standing  off  and  on 
in  the  roads.     Thinking  at  first  they  were  his  consorts,  he  made  signals; 
bat  these  not  being  answered,  he  concluded  they  must  be  British  vessels, 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  place  him  betwixt  two  fires,  by  manœuvring 
io  as  to  force  him  to  take  a  position  between  them  and  the  fort  he  intend- 
ed to  besiege.     They  were  British  ships  of  war,  one  carrying  56  guns^ 
the  second  36,  and  the  other  32.     When  entering  the  Bay,  they  had 
fidlen  upon  one  of  D* Iberville's  ships,  and  had  cannonaded  her  during 
ten  hours.     The  latter,  fixed  in  the  ice  as  she  was,  could  only  return  the 
fire  with  two  stern-chasers.     The  enemy,  thinking  she  could  not  swim 
much  longer,  left  her  and  stood  towards  fort  Nelson  ;  before  which,  as 
weliave  seen,  D' Iberville  had  already  arrived. 

Flight,  for  the  latter,  was  now  impossible  ;  he  had  to  fight,  or  surren- 
der at  once.    His  ship  carried  60  guns  ;  but  it  was  both  under-manned 
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(a  jHurt  of  his  men  being  aflhoie)  and  fiereral  of  the  people  on  boaiA  vece 
ill.  He,  neverthelees,  pnt  a  bold  faoe  on  the  matter,  and  stood  oat  ta  meet 
the  enemy  half-way.  The  oombat  ecmunenoed.  The  three  Britidi  Ajpa^ 
nained  the  Hampshire,  the  Dehring,  and  the  ffudion'i  Boff,  (^ened  ion 
on  the  PéHcan^  D'Iberville's  yeasel  ;  but,  after  a  hot  action,  the  JEbm^h 
^hire  was  sent  to  the  bottom,  all  sails  standing,  by  a  broadside  fimn.  Ae 
Pélican,  and  every  soul  perished.  The  Mudion's  Bay,  to  avoid  bdbig 
boarded,  struck  her  flag  ;  and  the  Jkhrwç^  though  pursued  by  the  PiUam, 
•contrived  to  escape.  This  splendid  victory  ensured  the  maateiy  on 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  French. 

D'lberville  returned  to  his  position  brfore  Fort  Nelson;  but,  duriig 
the  succeeding  night,  a  tempest,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  snow^&U,  jo 
maltreated  his  ship,  crippled  as  she  already  was,  that  he  found  it  mjwmi 
Ue  to  keep  her  much  longer  afloat.    When  oHuming  oame,  and  willi  it 
improved  weather,  he  was  able  to  get  most  of  his  people  ashore  i  buty  tWr 
passage  thither  being  difficult  and  prolcmged,  twenty  of  them  died  of 
cold.    As  no  provisions  were  saved  from  the  wreck,  and  as  the  &te  ^f 
the  other  ships  was  not  known,  it  was  resolved  to  assault  the  £>rt  alonoe; 
but  when  preparations  were  making  for  Uiis  purpose,  the  missing  ve^nb 
came  in  mght.    M.  d'Iberville,  not  liking  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  men  in 
a  possibly  unsuccess^  assault,  waited  till  he  obtamed  reinforcements 
from  his  consorts,  and  then  invested  the  place  in  regular  form.     After 
sustaining  a  bombardment  for  some  time,  the  garrison  surrendered,  on 
condition  of  being  transported  to  Britain.     M.  de  Martigny  was  put  in 
chai^  of  the  place  ;  and  its  reduction  put  France  in  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Hudson's  Bay  territory. 

Meanwhile,  the  fleet  equipped  to  take  possession  of  the  New  England 
<K>lonie8,  and  that  of  New  York,  was  making  a  bootless  demonstration  in 
the  neighboring  waters.  It  was  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  Nesmond, 
^  distingubhed  officer,  and  was  composed  of  thirteen  ships  of  war.  iHe 
had  received  orders  to  rcrpair  flrst  to  Plaisance,  assure  himself  of  the 
<»nquests  made,  the  year  preceding,  by  the  French  in  Newfoundland,  and 
give  battle  to  the  British  fleet  understood  to  have  been  sent  to  take  pos- 
session of  all  that  island.  M.  de  Nesmond  was  to  inform  the  count  de 
Frontenac  of  his  progress,  in  order  that  the  latter  should  lead  1500  tioopfi 
to  Pentagoët,  there  to  embark  in  the  fleet  and  be  transported  to  Boston. 
This  city  taken,  the  conquerors  were  to  ravage  the  seaboard  of  Ifev 
England  as  far  as  Pescadoué  ;  and,  if  the  season  allowed,  do  the  likt  OB 
the  coast  of  New  York  ;  it  being  arranged  that  the  Canadian  troofi^  in 
returning  through  that  province  to  their  homes,  were  to  devaatate  Âat 
province  by  ihe  way. 
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News  of  this  amuanent  reached  the  Britkh  ooknieB  Mmnltaneonaly 
through  several  channels,  despite  the  secrecy  which  had  been  jHreseribed 
and  the  qireading  abroad  of  a  counter  rumor  in  Canada,  to  account  for 
the  levying  of  forces  there,  that  its  invasion  by  the  British  was  imminent. 
The  New  Bn^and  authorities,  not  so  easily  duped,  issued  orders  for  the 
militia  to  be  embodied;  Boston  citadel  was  put  into  a  state  of  defence, 
and  500  men  were  sent  to  the  eastern  frontiers^  to  resist  any  invasion  by 
the  Abenaquis.  "  The  state  of  affairs,  at  this  time,"  says  Hutchinson, 
'^  waB  really  critical  ;  perhaps  as  critical  as  when  the  duke  d'Anville  with 
his  squadron  was  at  Chibuctou.'' 

The  enterprise  thus  meditated  foiled,  either  through  lack  of  prompt* 
ne»  in  the  movements  of  those  who  were  to  have  superintended  its- 
execntion,  or  else  for  want  of  money  ;  for  the  pecuniary  exigencies  of 
European  wars  were  exhausting  more  and  more  the  resource  of  the  king- 
dom of  France.  The  Marquis  did  not  sail  from  La  BodieUe  till  the  close 
of  May,  1697,  and  two  months  more  elapsed  before  he  reached  Newfound- 
land. Arrived  at  last,  he  called  a  council  of  war  ;  when  it  was  decided 
that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  attack  Boston,  seeing  the  Canadian 
foxees  could  not  reach  Pentagoët  before  September  10^  and  the  fleet 
itself  had  but  fi%  days'  provisions  left.  An  avieo  to  this  effect  was  forth- 
witib  sent  to  the  governor  at  Quebec.  M.  de  Nesmond,  after  having  nuide 
reaaaxohes,  for  some  time,  regarding  the  whereabouts  of  the  British  fleet 
said  to  be  at  sea,  but  with  no  result,  he  returned  to  France  the  baffled 
cavamander  of  a  luckless  eq[»edition. 

A  general  pacification  in  Europe  was  now  on  the  tapis.  The  powers 
in  alKance  against  Louis  XIY  were  far  more  willing  to  listen  to  his  terms 
than  in  1694,  when  they  refused  to  treat  with  him  on  the  conditions  then 
offered  ;  namely,  that  he  would  surrender  all  his  conquests.  These  were 
not  gained  without  an  enormous  e^Muditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  The 
pecuniary  demands  of  the  last  five  campaigns  of  the  French  had  absorbed 
more  than  200  millions  in  subsidies.  Britain  had  greatly  suffered  in  her 
commerce,  then  expanding  on  all  sides  ;  [but  chiefly  through  the  system 
of  marine  robbery  called  "  privateering''  ;  which  was  largely  patronised 
by  the  government  of  France.] 

The  quadruple  txeaty  of  Byswick  was  signed,  Sept.  11,  in  the  village 
of  Byswick*  near  the  Hague,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Qreat 
Britain,  Spain  and  Holland.  By  this  treaty,  the  French  were  to  resUnre 
all  the  territories  they  had  seised  in  the  Low  Countries,  including  Mons, 
Oharlerqy,  &c.,  ako  ttie  parts  oi  Spain  they  had  taken  into  keeping,  with 
otiier  renunciations;  including  (what  is  most  to  our  present  purpose) 
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the  restitution  of  all  phu^ss  the  French  had  taken  firom  the  Brituh  in 
America. 

Lastly,  Louis^  in  a  separate  document,  agreed  not  to  disturb  William 
in  the  possession  of  his  British  dominions  ;  including,  of  course,  all  the 
existent  North  American  plantations.  With  respect  to  their  rightfid 
limits,  and  those  of  New  France,  it  was  stipulated  that  commissionerB,  of 
both  nations,  should  be  appointed,  and  endeavor  to  come  to  an  amicable 
arrangement  on  the  vexed  question  of  boundaries. 

When  news  of  this  pacification  reached  Quebec,  public  rejoicings  took 
place.  Numbers  of  the  colonists,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  towns  and 
ceased  to  cultivate  their  lands, — devastated  as  these  often  were  by  incur- 
sions of  savages, — now  returned  to  their  holdings.  The  Canadian 
seigniors  were  able  to  turn  to  profitable  account  the  chances  of  the  war 
now  ended,  by  making  over  to  new  censitaires  lands  which  had  been 
-aforetime  rented  to  parties  who  had  been  killed  in  recent  times  of  hosti- 
4ity,  leaving  no  heirs. 

Messrs.  de  Tallard  and  d^Herbault,  the  French  commissaries,  met  those 
nominated  on  the  part  of  Britain  in  1698  ;  and  an  arrangement  was  made, 
that  the  subjeQts  of  France  should  retain  the  western  coast  [in  whole  or 
in  part]  of  Newfoundland;  all  the  eastern  mainland  seaboard,  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  New  England,  with  the  islands  adjacent  ;  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  connecting  lakes  beyond  ;  lastly,  the  vast  baun 
of  the  Mississippi.*  No  definitive  limitation  of  the  relative  bounds  of 
the  region  since  known  as  New  Brunswick  took  place  at  this  time  ;  for  a 
separate  solution  of  this  difficulty  was  needed  ;  when  it  was  recognised 
that,  the  British  being  already  in  possession  of  the  banks  of  the  Kenne- 
bec, the  river  St.  George  should  be  the  limit,  on  that  side,  between  New 
France  and  New  England. 

No  proper  conclusion  was  come  to,  during  the  five  years  the  peace  of 
Hyswick  lasted,  regarding  the  relative  rights  of  the  French  and  British 
^shermen  frequenting  the  banks  and  coasts  of  Newfoundland. 

*  No  provision  was  made,  or  perhaps  even  mentioned,  by  the  British  diplo- 
matists in  favor  of  the  Iroqaois  confederation,  whose  tribes  would  hare  been 
thus  left  at  French  discretion  entirely,  but  for  the  interest  taken  in  them  by  the 
conterminous  British  colonists.  "  The  peace  of  Ryswick  gave  repose  to  the 
colonies,  but  left  the  Five  Nations  exposed  to  the  hostilities  of  the  French. 
Count  Frontenac  prepared  to  direct  his  whole  force  against  them  ;  and  wae  only 
prevented  from  executing  his  purpose  by  the  energy  and  decision  of  Lord 
Bellamont,  governor  of  New  York.  He  not  only  supplied  the  Iroqaois  confed- 
eration with  munitions  of  war,  but  notified  that  if  the  French  shonld  presume 
to  attack  them,  he  would  march  the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  colony  to 
their  aid.     This  threat  was  effectual."     Frost's  Hist.  U.  States^  p.  103. — B. 
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As  for  the  Iroquois  country,  no  present  attempt  at  disporang  of  it  was 
adyentared,  from  fear  of  irritating  a  confederation  the  friendship  of  which 
was  sought  both  by  the  French  and  British  colonists  ;  but  their  govern- 
ments  strove,  by  all  sorts  of  subtleties,  the  former  to  induce  the  Five 
Nations  to  recognise  European  supremacy  over  them,  the  latter  to  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  that  snare,  by  advising  them  to  maintain  thdr 
independence.  Earl  Bellamont  having  sent  Colonel  Schuyler  and  M. 
Delius  on  a  mission  to  M.  de  Frontenac,  to  inform  him  of  peace  being 
concluded,  also  to  treat  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  other  matters 
of  mutual  interest,  these  envoys  were  graciously  received  by  the  count. 
They  had  been  charged  to  claim  British  supremacy  over  the  Iroquois  . 
territories  and  the  r^ons  to  the  west  of  them,  likewise  Michilimackinac, 
with  the  wilds  to  the  southward  of  that  post;  under  the  pretext  that  all 
these  formed  part  of  the  colony  of  the  New  Netherlands,  before  it  became 
the  province  of  New  York.  This  pretension  being  scouted,  at  a  conference 
with  the  French  colonial  authorities,  the  envoys  asked  what  were  the  l^al 
grounds  for  such  resistance,  when  M.  de  Callières  replied,  '^  The  lights 
of  discovery  and  possession  are  those  we  hold  over  the  Ottawas  and 
Iroquois  countries  :  our  people  possessed  them  before  any  Dutchman  set 
foot  therein  ;  and  this  right,  established  by  several  titles  in  divers  places 
of  the  cantons,  has  never  been  interrupted  but  by  the  war  we  have  been 
obliged  to  wage  against  that  nation,  on  account  of  its  revolts  and  insults.''* 

When  the  question  of  exchanging  prisoners  came  up,  Lord  Bellamont 
tried  again  to  have  the  captived  Iroquois  recognised  for  British  subjects  ; 
but  M.  de  Frontenac  replied  that  he  was  about  to  have  a  conference  with 
the  tribes,  who  had  left  a  hostage  in  his  hands  as  a  pledge  for  their  good 
faith,  and  that  he  would  treat  directly  with  them.  Despite  these  diver- 
gencies in  the  views  of  the  two  governments,  a  correspondence  between 
them  upon  the  points  in  debate,  was  still  kept  up  after  the  departure  of 
the  envoys  for  New  York. 

At  an  after-time,  it  was  known  in  Canada  that  his  lordship  had  holden 
a  grand  council,  whereat  the  elders  of  the  cantons  had  disclaimed  all 
foreign  supremacy  over  their  tribes  ;  loudly  asserting  a  savage  indepen- 
dence in  which  they  gloried.  The  details  of  what  passed  on  the  occasion 
show  that  the  British  governor  and  the  Iroquois  chiefs  were  on  their  guard 

*  The  adoption  of  the  significant  term  "  reYoltés"of  coarse  begged  the  whole 
question  as  regarded  the  Iroquois.  The  '<  titres  "  put  forward  must  have  been 
Yerbal  recognitions  of  French  suzerainty,  the  bearing  of  which  even  Iroquois 
sagacity  could  not  comprehend  ;  such  concessions  being  attested,  probably,  by 
«rosses  set  up,  or  copperplate  inscriptions  buried  in  certain  localities. — B. 
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against  reeogaisiDg  the  pretensioDB  of  each  other  req^e(^^  tbofianer 
intending  to  tqrn  the  opportonily  to  acoount  by  obtaining  a  reoogniftiai 
from  the  latter  of  the  British  as  their  liege  lords;  while  all  thai  H» 
Iiyqnoia  expected,  or  desired  at  the  time,  was  that  BeUamoat  would  owt 
his  influence  to  obtam  better  conditions  from  the  French  than  tiiqr  wn 
wUling  to  grant.  We  cannot  help  compassionating  the  &te  whiflih  mu^MOÊi 
the  fiye  cantons,  the  goidance  of  whose  destiny  was  so  ardent^  uomtti 
by  two  potent  and  ambitious  nations;  nor  refrain  from  admiring  aft  4a 
sa^e  time,  the  prudence  and  patriotism  of  the  sayage  peopb  wbm 
France  and  Britain  claimed  for  subjects. 

The  governor-general  profited  sldlfully  by  the  opportoniigr  praBantel, 
to  induce  the  confederation  to  treat  with  him  on  his  own  terms.  Baooit 
British  impolity  greatly  contributed  to  bring  about  this  &vonÊUe  dmnoa 
for  the  colony,  despite  ^e  trading  interests  of  the  Iroquois  ;  whiefai  bitfaoEfta 
inclined  them  to  be  friendly  with  the  enemy;  wheveas  the  iialigiMi 
sympathies  of  a  part  of  the  tribes  naturally  inclined  them  to  adqi^t  Ai 
French  side.  Now  the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  a  biU,  i»  1700^ 
in  view  of  nullifying  tbe  religious  influence  which  France  ezeorted  If 
means  of  the  Jesuits,  prohibiting  any  catholic  priest  to  enter  the  canftw 
voluntarily,  on  pain  of  death.  These  legislators  foigot  thai  amk  a 
Draconian  law,  besides  its  barbarity,  shocked  the  spiritual  sentiaoent  of  i 
portion  (ji  the  native  population,  and,  in  principle,  violated  the  natml 
riights  of  all  the  trib^.  The  French  envoys  to  Uie  confédération  did 
not  fidl  to  take  advantage  of  thb  judicial  blindness  ;  aggravated  aa  a  b|d 
ease  was,  by  an  arbitrary  order  from  king  William,  to  Lord  BeHiMncat> 
to  demand  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  belligerently  and  la 
constrain  the  cantons  to  disarm.  The  royal  letter  was  sent  by  De  Oal- 
lières  to  the  Onnontaguez  canton,  in  proof  that  the  En^ish  kiing  daiaMi 
the  Iroquois  for  his  subjects  ;  and  that,  after  orders  so  positive  to  disant 
they  had  no  further  aid  to  expect  in  carrying  on  the  war.  Thus,  abaa* 
doned  by  one  party,  and  threatened  by  the  other,  they  hegui  to  have 
seripus  tJioughts  of  "  burying  the  war-hatchet." 

Accordingly,  they  sent,  during  the  summer  of  1700,  ten  olyefii  "W 
mourn  over  the  French  killed  during  the  war.''  These  envojj!»  mmt 
reoeived  at  Montreal  with  great  ceivmony  in  a  grand  ooiunoil,  whenat 
also  attended  deputations  from  most  of  tbe  native  allies  of  the  FnasL 
The  orator  of  the  cantons,  while  he  spoke  with  a  sage  reserve,  himsdf 
cunningly  tried  to  cause  M.  de  Callières  to  pronounce  what  he  would  do, 
in  case  war  broke  out  between  the  tribes  and  the  British.  He  nadi 
known  the  indignation  the  menaces  and  orders  from  New  Yod^  ha4 
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^l»itod;  and  said,  tbat  as  the  vefosal  of  the  Iroquois  to  submit  to  sadi 
jioiwitioa  should  draw  war  upon  their  oouatry,  he  hoped  that  those  of 
kj»  oompatriots  who  repaired  to  Cataraqni,  besides  porohasing  such  goods 
a^  4iey  oo^U  not  find  at  Albany,  would  buy  ammunition  sJso,  for  they 
migbt  have  need  of  it.  The  fiunous  Huron  chief,  Le  Bat,  who  doubtless 
1u4^]oqg  lost  hope  of  combining  all  the  tribes  in  a  general  confederation, 
sppba  afterwards,  but  briefly  ]  the  import  of  his  discourse  being,  ''  I  have 
always  obeyed  my  Father,  and  I  place  my  hatchet  at  his  feet;  I  doubt 
not  that  the  other  westerns  will  do  the  like.  Iroquois,  follow  our 
ei^ampW 

Xhe  preliminary  articles  of  the  peaoe  between  the  French  together 
witj^  their  allies,  on  one  part^  and  the  Iroquois  confederatbn  on  the 
other,  were  signed  Sept  18th.  M.  de  Callières  (now  governor-general), 
t)|e  intendant,  the  governor  of  Montreal,  the  military  commandant,  and 
the  chief  ecclesiastics  present,  attested  the  treaty  by  their  signatures;  as 
4î4^  chiefe  in  their  way,  by  tracing  on  the  paper  the  heraldic  eymbols 
of  the  several  tribes  represented.  Thus  a  tpider  stood  for  the  Onnonta- 
g^^  and  the  Tsonnonthouans;  for  the  Qoyogouins,  a  calumet;  the 
Oiineyouths,  sl  forked  tiick;  the  Agniers,  a  hear;  the  Hurons,  a  heaver; 
tbe  Abenaquis,  a  ro^mck;  the  Ottawas,  a  hare.  The  whole  proceedings 
were  conducted  with  mpch  gravity,  and,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  the 
YsAifioation  of  the  treaty  was  yet  more  ceremoniously  honored.  The 
stfooess  of  the  long  négociation  with  the  Iroquob  was  due  to  the  war 
poUty  of  Count  de  Frontenac,  and  the  high  tone  he  was  able  to  assume 
when  proposing  terms  of  peace.  Althou^  he  had  now  been  dead  two 
years,  the  influence  he  gained  oyer  the  natives  survived  for  the  colony's 
benefit,  as  the  savages  seemed  still  to  fear  him,  thou^  the  t^ant  of  a 
toipb.  , 

The  deceased  governor  of  New  France,  of  whom  his  contemporaries 
reported  as  much  evil  as  good,  died  Nov.  26, 1698,  aged  77  years.  He 
preserved  to  the  last  the  vigor  of  temperament  he  had  in  his  youth; 
hti^lj,  as  much  firmness,  eneigy,  and  talent  were  manifested  in  his  acts 
andeounads,  as  in  his  first  years  of  manhood.  What  he  did  dnriog  his 
latter  career  (the  most  critical  period  of  the  wAfrnfe  annals)  to  raise  the 
country  from  its  depression  under  the  sway  of  his  predecessor,  endeared 
him  in  remembrance  to  the  Canadians.  He  found  their  country  vulner- 
%\ie  onjdl  sidesy  attacked  at  many  points,  and  on  the  brink  of  ruin: 
1^  IsiS^  it  more  extended  than  he  fi}und  it^  its  security  provided  for,  an4 
lia  fiitere  tran<]piillity  assured,  if  not  quite  complete.  But,  as  we  hare 
inlmated  above,  his  aots  and  eharaeter  were  diversely  estimated,  by  the 
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different  parties  whiob  then  influenced  the  general  mind  of  Canadi. 
The  clerical  body,  whom  he  wished  to  confine  entirely  to  their  spiiîtoil 
ministrations,  and  whose  interference  in  secular  government  he  reaentid, 
reported  most  unfayorably  some  of  his  acts,  and  censured  his  civil  pdBfef 
generally.  Two  of  the  charges  they  brought  against  him  will  he  judged 
variously  :  namely,  a  tendency  towards  Jansenism  in  his  reHgiouB  bdief; 
and  his  being  an  encourager  of  the  pernicious  liquor  traffic  with  Hm 
Indian  tribes.  Now-a-days,  when  Pascal  is  claimed  as  one  of  the  g^OM 
of  our  catholicity,  we  ought  to  treat  lightly  such  a  stigma  as  the  first; 
the  other  charge  is  of  a  mure  grave  complexion.  It  was  probably  the 
primary  cause  of  his  recall,  in  1682;  as  well  as  that  of  M.  Duchesnetn. 
We  have  stated,  in  their  place,  the  particulars  of  the  controversy,  not  too 
creditable  to  De  Frontenac,  which  took  place  between  these  two  chief  ci?il 
^nctionaries  of  the  colony  :  the  former  acting  for  his  own  gross  matwr»»! 
interest,  and  those  who  profited  by  an  evil  trade,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and 
the  intendant,  properly  backed  by  the  clergy,  engaged  in  denouncing  the 
evils  attendant  on  the  certain  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks  by  the  savi^ 
races.  In  maintaining  a  bad  cause,  too,  De  Frontenac  showed  Uttk 
command  of  temper;  for  his  intendant  related  of  him  to  the  ministiyiA 
one  of  his  official  reports,  that  upon  one  occasion  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
the  cabinet,  to  avoid  the  injurious  language  of  his  principal. 

Even  during  his  second  administration,  the  Count  soiled  his  hands  bj 
intermingling  in  the  operations  of  traffic,  which  every  high  colonial 
functionary  of  olden  Canada  ought  carefully  to  have  eschewed.*  It  b 
to  be  urged,  however,  in  abatement  of  just  reprobation,  that  he  was  a 
scion  of  an  impoverished  though  illustrious  house  ;  and  that  the  king 
had  doubtless  sent  him  to  Canada  for  the  double  purpose  of  secluding 
his  penury  from  the  observation  of  his  compeers,  and  enabling  him  to 
return  among  them  with  improved  fortunes.f 

*  The  difficultj  the  Gouat  would  have  had  in  maintaining  a  liberal  domeiUc 
establishment  as  goyernor-general,  was  probably  the  cause  whj  his  coanten, 
an  undowered  ladj,  never  came  to  Canada,  although,  as  appears  from  dati 
adduced  by  M.  Garneau,  the  couple  lived  on  friendly  terms  when  both  were  a 
France  together.  They  had  one  child  only,  who  lived  till  early  manhood  ;  he 
«ntered  the  service  of  the  sovereign-bishop  of  Munster,  and  was  killed  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  while  fighting  for  that  ally  of  France.  Madame  de 
Frontenac  died  very  aged,  in  1707. — B. 

t  We  cannot  see  that  any  of  the  governors-general  of  New  France  coold 
fairly  be  censured  for  having  recourse  to  every  expedient  not  dishonorable,  if 
even  conventionally  degrading,  to  eke  out  their  miserably  scanty  appoiatmentl. 
Wo  know  not  exactly  what  those  of  De  Frontenac  were  ;  but  "  the  yearly  salaiy 
of  the  Marquis  of  Vaudreuil  in  1758,  was  no  more  than  £272  la.  8d.  sterliaf  i 
out  of  which  he  was  expected  to  clothe,  maintain,  and  pay  a  guard  for  hintfel^ 
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De  Frontenac  made  enemies,  likewise,  through  a  haughty  deportment, 
md  his  jealousies  of  those  around  him  ;  two  very  great  defects  in  the 
character  of  a  governmental  chief.  They  were  the  cause  of  many  of  his 
troubles  and  mortifications  when  in  office.  We  need  not  recapitulate 
here  the  particulars  of  his  two  administrations  of  New  France  :  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  he  had  enlarged  and  sound  ideas  of  what  was  needful  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  colony  he  undertook  to  rule  ;  but  the  state  of  the 
mother  country  in  his  day,  and  the  small  attention  paid  to  other  than 
European  politics  by  its  monarch  and  his  ministers,  prevented  their  all- 
oompetent  representative  in  America  from  carrying  out  views,  nobly 
conceived,  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  vast  but  scattered 
regions  of  a  forest  empire,  not  too  magniloquently  perhaps,  but  yet  rather 
inappropriately,  styled  Now  France. 

The  chevalier  de  Callières,  for  a  considerable  time  back,  governor  of 
Montreal,  was  nominated  successor  of  the  count  de  Frontenac.  He  was 
a  man  well  experienced  in  the  colony^s  affairs,  and  liked  by  the  soldiery 
for  his  intrepidity.  His  sound  judgment,  penetrating  spirit,  and  disin- 
terestedness of  character,  with  a  coolness  of  temperament  enabling  him 
to  master  his  passions  and  temper  his  prejudices,  had  long  made  him 
neceptable  to  the  Canadians,  and  the  savages  pliant  to  his  will.  The 
ehevalier  de  Vaudreuil  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  Montreal  :  a 
subordinate  post  indeed,  yet  still  important;  wherein  his  activity,  his 
engaging  mien,  his  noble  bearing  and  amiable  manners,  made  him  popular 
with  all.  Convinced  at  length  of  the  importance  of  Cataraqui,  the  king 
recommended  that  a  capable  and  intelligent  officer  should  take  charge  of 
that  outpost,  ready  to  act,  with  decision  and  discretion,  if  a  crisis  arose. 
De  Callières,  with  respect  to  the  Iroquois,  followed  up  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor.  The  treaty  with  them — which  the  British  colonists 
counterworked  from  first  to  last — signed  Sept.  18,  as  we  have  related, 
was  solemnly  confirmed  Aug.  4, 1701,  in  a  general  assembly  holden  under 
the  walls  of  Montreal. 

A  spacious  enclosure  iiad  been  fitted  up,  with  benches  for  the  deputies 

coDBisting  of  two  sergeants  and  25  soldiers,  furnishing  them  with  firing  in  win- 
ter, and  other  necessary  articles."  W.  H.  Smith. — In  France,  any  noble  or 
gentilhomme  who  engaged  in  trade,  or  occupied  his  time  in  any  form  of  industry 
for  profit,  soiled  bis  escutcheon  for  ever  ;  but,  <'  upon  a  representation  made 
of  the  narrow  circumstances  to  which  many  of  the  noblesse  of  the  colony  were 
redaced,  Lonis  XIV  was  induced  to  permit  them  to  carry  on  commerce  by  sea 
and  land  without  being  subject  to  any  inquiry  on  this  account,  or  the  imputation 
of  their  having  derogated  from  their  rank  in  society." — Canada  ;  pasty  present 
and  future,  vol.  1,  pp.  Ixv,  Ixix. — De  Frontenac  merely  availed  himself  of  the 
Sicenae  thus  accorded,  and  no  wonder  he  did  so. — B. 
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of  the  oonfederatioD,  Uie  public  functionaries,  and  the  cbief  iohaliitaiiti^ 
male  and  female,  of  the  locality  ;  a  guard  of  soldiers  endroled  the  lAok 
Thirteen  hundred  savages,  of  many  races,  entered,  and  took  their  piM» 
in  prescribed  order.  Never  had  so  many  representatives  of  native  trikai 
been  got  together  before.  Here  were  assembled  Abenaquis^  InqiUM» 
Hurons,  Ottawas,  MiÂmis,  Algonquins,  Pouteouatamis,  Outaguui^ 
Leapers,  (Sauteurs),  Illinois  ;  in  a  word,  representatives  of  eveiy  uSm 
race,  from  the  gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  lower  oourse  of  Ab 
Mississippi.  This  numerous  assemblage  presented  a  curious  aqpeot^froB 
the  variety  of  the  costumes,  and  fantastic  ornaments  worn  by  thooe  ftm- 
ent.  The>  governor-general  occupied  a  raised  seat,  where  he  oould  see 
and  be  seen  by  all.  Thirty-eight  deputies  advanced  and  made  ihm 
symbolic  marks  on  the  document  they  came  to  ratify.  A  Te  Iktim  wis 
then  chanted.  A  banquet,  salvos  of  artillery,  and  dischaiges  of  ■mH 
arms  terminated  a  solemnity  which  gave  assurance  of  peace  to  Noitl 
America  ;  hitherto  banished  for  years,  from  all  its  wide-fljpreBd  TeffOBE, 
between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

The  consummation  of  this  great  act  was  accompanied  by  aa  evaii 
which  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  proved  the  res- 
pect in  which  a  true  patriot  is  ever  held  even  by  his  oountiT'a 
During  a  public  conference,  while  one  of  the  Huron  chieft  was 
uing,  the  celebrated  chief  Le  Rat  fainted  away.  Those  nearest  flew  to 
his  assistance  with  the  greater  anxiety,  as  all  knew  that  his  potent  iniii- 
ence  had  been  employed  to  bring  into  such  admirable  conoert  the 
representatives  of  so  many  rival  races  and  lately  contending  nations^  all 
met  to  sanction  a  universal  pacification.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  Us 
self-possession,  he  intimated  a  desire  to  express  his  sentiments  to  tk 
assembly.  An  arm-chair  was  set  for  him  in  the  midst,  and  evecj  oae 
pressed  near  to  hear  him  speak.  He  rose,  and  all  was  silence,  whik  be 
recited  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  bring  about  a  general  and  stable  peaoe. 
He  dwelt  much  upon  the  necessity  as  well  as  desirabili^  of  maîT^tV"^ 
that  peace,  now  that  it  had  been  effected  ;  dilating  upon  its  eocpediffMf 
for  the  behoof  of  each  nation  in  particular,  and  manifesting,  with  anp«nor 
address,  a  wonderM  knowledge  of  the  special  interests  of  every  one. 
Then  turning  towards  the  governor-general,  he  adjured  him  to  juBt^,liJ 
the  fairness  of  his  future  policy,  the  confidence  which  the  heads  of  tribee 
reposed  in  him.  Voice  and  strength  now  fidkd  him,  and  he  had  ^  at 
down.  Applause  usually  followed  the  oratorical  displays  of  this  Demoe- 
thenes  of  the  woods  ;  but  never  on  any  previous  occasion  were  the  phnffits 
he  reoeived  so  vehement  or  prolonged  as  now.  Before  the  proceediDgF 
terminated,  the  chief  became  seriously  iU  :  his  supreme  hour  was  neer. 
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He  was  borne  to  the  Hôtel-Dieu  (public  hospital)  of  the  city,  where  he 
hieaihed  his  last  about  two  o'clock  next  morning.  The  Hurons  were 
inconsolable  for  his  loss.  Never  did  any  denizen  of  the  American  wilds 
evince  greater  genius,  more  valor,  greater  prudence,  or  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  than  he  did  during  an  eventful  career  ;  in  which  his 
successes  were  constant,  ^m  the  right  adaptation  of  his  means  to  effect 
any  given  end,  and  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  mind  in  seasons  of 
difficulty.  Enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  well-being  and  glory  of  his 
nation,  he  looked  upon  all  means  as  fair  which  tended  thereto  ;  an  instance 
of  which  we  have  already  given  in  his  truculent  and  cautelous  dealings 
witii  Denonville  and  the  Iroquois  envoys. 

Koodiaronk  (such  was  Uiis  great  Huron  chiefs  native  name)  shone  as 
much  in  private  society  as  in  public  assemblies.  He  wa9  quick  at  repartee, 
and  bis  quaint  conceits  left  a&y  rival  wit  without  the  ability  to  return  the 
like.  .  In  this  respect  he  was  the  only  man  in  Canada  that  could  cope 
with  De  Frontenac,  who  often  invited  him  to  his  table.  He  used  to  say 
that  he  knew  but  two  Frenchmen  surpassingly  gifted  in  mind, — the 
governor-general  and  Pore  Carheil.  The  esteem  which  he  had  for  this 
Jesuit,  induced  him,  it  was  asserted,  to  become  a  Christian.* 

His  death  caused  a  general  mourning.  His  body  lay  in  sUite;  and 
his  interment  was  attended  by  the  new  governor-general,  the  colonial  head 
functionaries,  the  clergy,  and  all  the  native  envoys  then  in  Montreal. 
Military  honors  were  rendered  by  the  soldiery  to  his  remains,  which  were 
entombed  in  the  parish  church  of  the  city.  The  influence  of  this  chief 
over  the  Hurons,  paramount  during  life,  lost  little  of  its  force  after  his 
deeease  ;  for  the  promises,  mutually  pledged  before  him  during  his  dying 
nuMnents  between  De  Calliôres  and  the  other  Huron  representative  cldefs, 
that  the  French  and  their  tribes  should  be  ever  allied,  were  maintained 
unbroken  to  the  last. 

•  TUfl  baptised  barbarian  was  quite  as  respectable  a  "  repreaentatlvemaa"  as 
King  Olovifl,  who  figures  in  early  French  history  as  "le  grand,''  and  in  the 
Ifiddle-Ages  church  calendars  of  Frenchified  Gaul,  as  "le  saint"  likewise. 
LikeOloris,  "LeRa^" 

"  A  Tery  heetben  in  the  canud  part," 
was  still,  it  seems,  like  one  of  Pope's  heroines, 

" a  right  good  Christian  in  Mt  heart." 

Both  the  great  Olovis  of  Gaul,  and  the  pettj  Olovis  of  Huronia,  were  mon- 
sleni  of  craft  and  orneHy;  wUi^both  died,  as  we  read  above,  (and  of  OiorU 
in  the  Annals  of  Gregory  of  Tours,)  in  all  the  odor  of  sanctity.  Tèere  was, 
in  fact,  much  resemblance  between  the  aetioas  and  the  politj  of  the  twain  ;  ob« 
on  a  large  scale,  the  other  in  a  small  way,  of  wrong-doing  and  evil-designing. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  LOUISIANA.— 168fr-1712. 

ProTinoe  of  Louifliana.— Louii  XIV  puts  Beroral  re&aelB  at  the  dlipoMl  of  Ls  0kle  I»  Èmà 
a  settlement  there.—His  departure  with  a  squadron  :  and  miwrndewtmndtBgi  wMi  Ui«il- 
league,  M.  de  BeaiUeu.— He  misses  the  sea^entry  of  the  HiiBistippi,  and  ii  laiiii  ii 
Matagorda  baj,  Texas.— Shamefbl  oonduot  of  BeaH}ou,  who  leaveii  La  Sale  and  Ibswlfli 
Ists  to  their  flute.— La  Sale  builds  two  fortlets,  and  calls  one  St  Loufa.~He eacplaiei  wwwil 
parts  of  the  country,  to  no  good  purpose,  during  several  months,  and  loaea  WÊtajfiWi 
men.— Despairing  of  finding  the  Mississippi,  he  sets  out  for  the  DUnois,  in  Ttow'of  oMri»" 
ing  suooor  from  Franco.— Part  of  his  companions  murder  him  and  hii  n0plwv.-Bi 
assassins  fltll  out;  and  two  of  their  number  killed  by  the  othen.— Jontel  and  liz  if  tti 
party,  leaving  the  conspirators  behind,  reach  the  Illinois.— Sad  Ikte  of  most  of  the  pntf 
left  in  the  Texas  territory.- D'Ibervillo  undertakes  to  re^>olonise  TiOiifalann,  and  Hllkit 
colony  at  Biloxi  (1809-9).- Appearance  of  the  British  on  the  MississippL— The  IlagaMlii 
ask  leave  to  settle  in  Louisiana,  but  are  ref^ised.— D'Iberville  demands  fVee  trade  ftr  Hi 
colony.— Illusive  metallic  riches  of  the  country.— The  Biloxians  removed  to  Mohfle  la  WL 
—The  colony  progrosses  apace.- Death  of  M.  d'Iberville.— An  intendancy  anpoiatid,  la* 
its  evil  results.- Louisiana  ceded  to  M.  de  Crozat.  (1712). 

The  name  Louisiana  was  given,  in  days  past,  to  all  the  ooantriei  si- 
tuated on  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  which  extends  from  the  bay  of  Mobile: 
i.  e.  eastward,  up  to  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Miasbnppi; 
to  the  westw'ard,  as  far  as  to  New  Mexico  and  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Leon.     Now-a-days,  this  vast  territory  is  divided  into  several  States:  vii^ 
Texas  ;  to  the  west,  from  the  Eio  del  Norte  up  to  the  Sabine  i  Loaisana, 
properly  so  oaUed,  in  the  centre,  from  the  latter  stream  as  fiur  as  Peiri 
river  ;  and  the  Mississippi,  at  the  east,  from  Pearl  river  tiU  some  disUnee 
from  the  bay  of  Mobile  ;  the  interspace  remaining,  as  far  as  that  bay,  forms  a 
part  of  Alabama.     To  the  north  of  these  States,  there  ore  besides  those 
of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  &c.    At  the  epoch  we  have  now  retched 
in  this  History,  all  these  countries  were  almost  unknown.     Ferdinand  de 
Soto,  a  Spanish  voyager,  once  a  companion  of  Pizarro,  traversed,  bit 
did  not  explore  this  rc^on  in  1539-40,  when  in  search  of  a  new  Pen». 
Having  set  out  from  Holy-Spirit  bay  in  Florida,  with  fully  1000  soldiers, 
he  proceeded  northward  as  far  as  the  Apalachians;  thence  turning  west- 
ward, he  followed  the  lower  line  of  that  mountain  range  in  a  soutberlj 
direction,  and  arrived  at  and  crossed  the  river  Tombeckbee,  near  its  jviio- 
tion  with  the  Alabama.    Afterwards  he  tamed  to  the  north-west,  and 
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the  Hi88ÎB8ippi  above  the  Arkansas.  Torning  again  to  the 
0oathy  he  crossed  the  Red  River  ;  which  became  the  term  of  his  coarse, 
aa  he  died  in  1542,  near  thereto,  without  having  found  what  he  sought 
Moaoosa,  his  lieutenant,  heading  the  expedition,  directed  it  towards  Mexico, 
bat,  stopped  by  the  intervening  heights,  he  retraced  hb  steps,  and  procee<led 
to  the  sea,  on  which  he  re-embarked  with  about  350  men,  all  that  remain- 
ed alive.*  Of  this  enterprise,  and  of  other  voyages  undertaken  at  wide 
intervals,  by  Spanish  adventurers,  to  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf,  only 
vague  accounts  have  readied  us.f 

We  have  already  noticed  the  gracious  reception  of  La  Sale  by  Louis  XIV 
ID  1683,  when  he  returned  to  France  and  reported  his  discovery  of  the 
enbooohure  of  the  Mississippi.  La  Sale  proposed  to  the  king  that  the 
tenitory  through  which  that  great  river  flows,  should  be  appropriated  as 
«part of  New  France;  the  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  La  Sale  himself 
oommiaBioned  to  b^n  a  colonization  of  Louisiana.  To  effect  this  design, 
fimr  vessels  were  put  at  his  disposition  :  two  ships  of  war,  one  of  40  and 
one  of  6  guns;  with  a  hired  privateer  ship  and  a  trading  vessel.  The 
nwnber  of  persons  embarked  did  not  reach  500  in  all,  including  the  crews; 
and  among  the  passengers  were  eight  missionaries  and  several  gentlemen» 
The  squadron,  which  was  commanded  by  M.  de  Beaujeu,  sailed  from  La 
Rochelle,  July  24, 1684.  As  it  proceeded,  quarrels  began  between  the 
commodore  and  La  Sale,  subsiding  into  a  mutual  aversion,  perilous  to 
the  expedition.  One  of  the  ships  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  of  San 
Domingo.  The  others,  led  away  by  uncomprehended  currents,  and  having 
&altj  nautical  instruments  on  board,  overpassed  their  destination  by  mainy 
letgnes.  La  Sale,  suspecting  that  the  embouchure  of  the  Mississippi 
waa  some  way  behind,  would  have  turned  helm;  but  Beanjeu,  a  vain* 
and  jeabus  man,  impatient  of  La  Sale's  authority  over  him,  refused  to 
obey  ;  and  continued  his  western  course,  as  blindly  as  obstinately. 

On  the  14th  February  the  squadron  reached  Matagorda  bay,  Texas  ; 
when  La  Sale,  who  knew  not  that  he  was  120  leagues  distant  from  the 
Miasiflaippi,  ordered  the  captain  of  the  privateer  to  disembark  the  people 
nnder  hbi  charge.  Pretending  to  do  so,  he  ran  his  vessel  upon  reefs,^ 
where  it  was  wrecked,  and  part  of  the  cargo  lost,  including  the  warlike 
and  other  stores  of  the  expedition. 

*  Jared  Sparks  :  Jnur.  Biog.  xi. 

t  (SarU  de  la  LtnUtiana,  Ac,  1782,  by  G.  Delisle,  in  the  Itinéraire  de  la  Loui$- 
isMi  Oaaou.A880  di  la  Ysqa  ;  Hittorjf  of  the  Cunquett  of  Florida,  by  Ferdinand 
daSoto. 

t  Joatel  (one  of  the  colonists)  :  Journal  Hittorique, 
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Instead  of  oensoring  the  priTatoer's-man,  Beaigeii  took  him  on  boird 
bifl  own  yessel,  to  screen  him  from  La  Sale's  vengeance;  aiidirhen  obM 
to  supply  a^many  stores  as  he  had  on  board,  finr  parttally  rephoingliiafe 
lost,  he  refosed  to  do  so  under  frivoloos  pretexts;  finally,  on  the  14ft tf 
March,  he  stood  out  to  sea,  leaving  the  colonists  to  their  ftte  on  in 
unknown  and  desert  shore. 

La  Sale,  thus  put  to  his  shifts,  set  some  of  his  people  to  eultivate  flte 
ground  to  obtain  subsktence  for  all;  and,  alon^  with  a  few  art&MBS, 
began  to  construct  a  fortlet  fbr  defence  against  the  savages.  Vfh&a  Jimat 
completion,  he  began  to  f<Nrm  anjther,  on  a  height,  two  leagaes  h^^ier  nf 
a  stream  afterwards  known  as  the  rivière  des  Yaohes.  This  ftstneèrb 
-called  fort  St.  Louis.  But  his  handicraftsmen,  being  ill  seleoled  in  FtiM, 
proved  inferior  to  their  pretensions,  and  the  work  proeeededakHwly.  WoM 
still,  the  seed  sown  by  his  men,  was,  as  it  came  up,  troddeii  doWnfty  wU 
animab,orperidiedinthegroundt  Other  mischances  tKWurred;  a  iiitflibMNts 
cqpirit  arose,  and  when  this  wvis  severely  checked  by  La  Sde,  his  pëojpis 
desponded.  lUness  Mowed,  undorwhioli  30  victims  sank.  TheAoà^ïttÊ 
also  manifestod  hostile  intentions  towards  the  luoUess  party,  to  wlmiiiiàef 
became  all  the  more  formidable  as  many  of  them  rode  bitted  hoRWi,  adl 
of  course  could  not  be  followed  across  the  prairies  when  their  attadai  wM 
Tepnlsed. 

The  country  itçelf  was  agreeable  enough,  being  free  from  bush,  perfeeflj 
level,  and  well  watered  :  the  air  was  dry  and  pure,  the  temperature  miM. 
But  savage  and  venomous  animals  formed  a  considerable  part  of  animtted 
nature  in  this  wilderness;  including  tiger-cats;  caïmans  (alligators), 
rattlesnakes,  &c. 

La  Sale,  despairing  of  forming  a  proper  settlement,  set  out  in  seairii 
of  the  Mississippi  ;  wandering,  for  some  months,  in  the  direction  of  tiie 
Colorado.  At  one  place,  the  party  was  assailed  by  the  savages  and  sevettl 
persons  killed.  La  Belle,  a  vessel  of  6  guns,  the  only  one  remainil^  to 
him,  was  wrecked,  and  the  peojrfe  in  her  drowned.  A  second  eiplorilion 
which  he  made,  was  as  bootless  as  the  firdt.  Of  a  score  of  men  oomposingit, 
but  e^ht  returned.  Meanwhile  those  left  at  the  bay  of  Si.  BeAUod 
(Matagorda,  in  Texas)  were  dwindling  away  from  illness  and  privalion. 
La  Sale's  case  was  bad  indeed.  He  had  intended  to  despatch  the  vttsél 
lately  lost  to  the  French  AntiUes,  for  succor;  and  that  obtained,  aha  was 
afterwards  to  coast  the  Oulf  seaboard  in  search  of  the  Mianarippian 
embouchure. 

The  means  of  effecting  this  being  now  lost,  it  was  needful  to  bdk  to 
other  quarters  for  aid,  as  the  provisions  of  the  party  were  now  afancBtall 
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oonsamed.  La  Sale  determined  to  seek  assistance  from  France  ;  bat  to 
make  his  situation  known  it  was  needful  to  go  to  Canada.  He  was  a 
Bian  of  decision,  and  he  resolyed  to  go  thither  himself.  By  this  time 
his  people  were  reduced  from  80  to  37  men  ]  twenty  of  whom  he  left  at 
St.  Louis,  under  M.  le  Barbier;  and,  with  the  seventeen  others,  he  set  out 
for  the  nUnois  country  in  January,  1687. 

The  journey  was  painful,  and  its  progression  slow.  Mid-March  was 
over,  and  as  yet  only  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Trinity  river  *  reached, 
when  some  of  the  men  mutinied,  murdered  M.  Moraguet,  La  Sale's 
nephew,  and  sought  to  kill  him  also.  The  latter  hid  himself,  but  was 
sought  out  and  mortally  wounded,  in  presence  of  Père  Anastasius,  a 
missbnaiy,  who  was  of  the  party.  A  few  handfuls  of  earth,  with  a  rude 
eron  to  mark  the  place,  set  up  by  the  missionary,  amid  a  vast  wilderness, 
now  covered  all  thai  could  die  of  the  discoverer  of  Louisiana. 

The  murderers,  after  despoiling  the  dead,  resumed  their  march,  but  a 
dispute  soon  arose  about  their  several  shares  of  the  booty;  when  they 
rose  upon  two  of  their  own  number,  who  had  been  their  leaders  in  the 
mutinyy  and  shot  them  both.  The  surviving  conspjuators  then  took  to 
the  woods;  while  the  rest,  seven  in  number,  including  a  brother  of  La 
Sale,  Joutel,  and  Père  Anastasius,  continued  their  way  towards  the 
Illinois,  and  reached  St  Louis  in  mid-September. 

The  remanent  party  at  Matagorda  Bay,  meanwhile,  had  sped  yet 
worse.  Shortly  after  La  Sale  left,  the  savages  suddenly  attacked  them, 
and  killed  all  but  five,  who  being  delivered  to  the  Spaniards,  then  jealous 
of  French  intrusion,  they  inhumanly  sent  three  of  these  drives  to  slave 
in  the  mines  of  New  Mexico;  two  more,  sons  of  a  Canadian  named 
Tahm,  were  taken  care  of  by  the  Mexican  viceroy,  and  finally  entered 
the  Spanish  marine  serviccf 

Sueh  was  the  unprosperous  issue  of  a  hopeftd  expedition,  and  which 
would  have  probably  been  even  fortuitously  successful,  if  the  French  had 
but  remained  in  the  locality  where  they  first  pitched  their  tent,  for  Texas 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world.  But  La 
Sale  then  conmiitted  the  same  error  which  marked  and  marred  his 
Oanadian  eiqplorations  :  he  took  too  many  men  with  him  to  the  interior. 
Bdng,  beddes,  of  a  restless  temperament,  he  was  always  for  going 

*  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  fixes  this  tragedy  at  the  river  Braaos  :  most^  others  place 
it  as  above, 
t  CAiiMno/ Hiftory,  xi,  278. 

Y 
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qhefki;  wbite  h^  ovght  tp  Iulyo  atqdi:  to  Um  foimdatioBa  hel^  in  Testis 
%(id  a^t9{i4e4  to  9grio«]jt«ral  pnnmitB.* 

Piimg  tb9  you»  qI  w%r  immodiatoly  piieoeding  t|y^.peaoo  of  j&jnrwkr 
Lpirimmi  opbrnBation  was  qmte  lost  sight  of  by  th«  Fienoi^  nqiMitqrî 
but,  tbç  ooipitiy  b^iog  attnodve,  seveand  of  the  Oanjidyn^  whp  TOJtri.it 
at  intervals  on  their  own  acooupt,  were  induced  tast^jf 3  and.  hj  àisgf^» 
tbey  fiHnned  two  trading  s^ttlmnents;  one  near  tiie  emboaohffze  of  tfa» 
Mimipippi,  tbe  othor  (xn  the  MoUHe:  tbenqe  they  oomn^eroed  with  th» 

Probably  the  reports  mOmg  Fr^ape  tbut  diese  setdeçiweç»  thriTH^r 
now  induood  the  court  t^  tajce  up  the  dr^^  pvqîe^  of  fy^?%fi|)y 
oflknialog  th^counta^.  The  Spai^ards,  who  hadeamltedo^frtii0&9ii|«^ 
ot  Ia  Sale,  and  assunûiag  that  Due  whole  southern  tendbkvjr  of  North 
America  wa»  theirs,  got  the  start  of  the  French  auttboiitiea;  and,  a^ 
taking  of  re-taking  possessioi^  of  it^  with  the  acou^topned  omsf^a^BOah  in 
their  king's  name,  practioaUy  vindiqated  their  claim  by  finwid^  a  colony 
on  the  Bay  of  Pensaoola,  at  the  western  ei;tremity  d  Flori4a.  Bnt  ^hfig 
had  not  long  settled  in  Uiat  locality  when  lk(.  d'Ibernlla  ^fJgàwaillffitL 
the  scene. 

After  his  return  from  Hudson's  Bay,  in  1697,  thb  navigator  eaiM^y 
applied  to  the  French  ministry  to  be  employed  in  an  expedition  to  Louis- 
iana; upon  whidi  two  ships  were  put  at  his  disposition,  with,  ordeis  to 
search  for  and  chart  the  sesroutlets  of  the  MissisûppL  Aooompanied 
by  Messrs.  de  Sauvole  and  de  Bienville,  he  sailed  from  La  Boohdie,  in 
September,  1698  ;  driven  into  Brest  by  contrary  winds,  he  set  out  «gais 
late  in  October,  and  reached  San  Domingo  early  in  December»  Leaving 
that  island,  January  1,  1699,  he  reached  the  shatea  of  Florida  ia  26 
days.  He  essayed  to  anchor  at  Pensacola,  but,  being  r^;«Ued,  ba  paaaed 
on  to  Mobile  bay.  Beturning  to  San  Domingo  again  (wl^y^  doea  not 
appear,  unless  it  were  to  obtaininfonnation  todireot  himinhia  refleiMraiMi)f 
he  coasted  the  seaboard  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  till  he  fiiapd  the 

*  "  For  force  of  will,  and  vast  conceptionB }  for  Tarions  knowledge^  and 
quiet  adaptation  of  his  genius  to  untried  circumstances  ;  for  a  sublime  magnsa* 
imity,  that  resigned  itself  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  yet  triompbad  0f« 
aflUction  hj  energy  of  purpose  and  unfialtering  hope,  he  had  no  sniferiof  aaoaff 
his  countrymen.  He  had  won  the  affeotion  of  the  governor  of  Oanadai  tie 
esteem  of  Oolbert,  the  confidence  of  his  son  (marquis  de  Seignelai)  the  toer  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  After  beginning  the  colonization  of  Upper  Canada,  he 
perfected  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthaoy  to 
its  mouth  ;  and  he  will  be  remembered,  through  all  time,  as  the  Father  of 
Colonization  in  the  great  central  Valley  of  the  West,"— BANoaon  :  JBi(ory  of 
the  UnUed  Statu,  iu,  173-4^B. 
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eralKmohore  of  its  great  river,  iriiicb  he  asoended  for  some  disUmo^  and 
landed  at  one  or  more  natiye  villagea  near  either  of  its  banks.  After 
deeeendipg  the  stream,  erecting  a  fort  at  Bilozi  Bay,  between  the  Misai»- 
sppl  and  the  Mobile  rivw,  and  leaving  M.  de  Saavole  in  command  there,, 
he  Bet  sail  for  France. 

He  was  well  received  at  court,  being  created  a  knight  of  St.  LoniSy. 
and  soon  afterwards  nominated  governor-general  of  Louisiana.  Late  in 
1699,  he  set  out  with  a  body  of  colonials,  almost  all  Oanadians;  and 
arrived  at  Biload  in  January,  1700.  The  site  of  this  poet  waa  ill  adapted 
Ibr  a  settlement,  ezc^  in  view  of  a  trade  with  the  isles  and  Europe,  the* 
eomtry  being  arid,  and  the  heat  of  the  dimate  intense.  It  was  never» 
theiess  well  pe(q[M  with  aborigines  of  various  tribes.  Numbers  of  these 
peofde  came  to  welcome  D'Iberville,  whose  &ce  they  rubbed  with  whito 
ehy,  in  token  of  their  esteem  ;  they  also  presented  him  with  the  calumet 
of  peace,  and  feasted  the  French  for  several  days. 

Upon  his  return  to  Europe,  D'Iberville  learned  that  a  British  vessel 
had  been  seen  on  the  Mississippi;  and  Uiat  a  number  of  Oar^niaa 
eobnists  had  advanced  to  the  river  Yasous,  in  the  Chickasaw  territory» 
Bullish  attention  had  been  drawn  towards  this  country  by  Pore  Hen- 
nepui,*  who,  to  a  new  edition  of  his  '*  Description  of  Louisiana,''  prefixed 
a  dedicatioil  to  WUliam  III,  inviting  him  to  appropriate  the  country, 
and  cause  the  gospel  to  be  preached  to  its  heathen  people.  That  king, 
aec^^ng  the  proposal,  sent  three  vessels,  with  a  body  of  Huguenots 
embarked  in  them,  to  found  a  protestant  colony  on  the  Mississippi» 
These  people  proceeded  as  far  as  the  province  of  Panuoo,  intending  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  Spaniards,  and  induce  them  to  expel  the  French 
catholics  fixun  Biloxi  :  f  but  their  project  was  not  relished,  or  likely  to 
be,  jealous  as  the  Spaniards  were  of  all  the  French  as  colonists.  Still 
the  court  of  the  Esourial  made  complaints  to  that  of  Versailles  against 
the  odonisation  of  any  part  of  what  was  called  the  '^  Spanish  Indies  ;  *' 
but  the  fiunUy  relations  between  the  two  royal  fumlies  becoming  closer, 
no  further  notice  was  taken  of  the  allied  encroachments. 

A  great  number  of  Huguenots  (so  were  the  Frendi  protestants  nick- 
named  by  their  catholic  fellow-countrymen)  had  settled  in  Virginia, 
Carolina^  &c.,  after  their  expulsion  or  fli^t  from  France.  They  were 
received,  as  they  deserved  to  be,  for  valuable  colonists.  In  Massachusetts, 
they  were  allowed  to  send  members  to  assembly.  They  founded  several 
citie%  now  flourishing.    Others  of  them,  preferring  to  live  among  their 

*  Louis  XIY  gave  orders  to  arrest  this  monk  if  he  ever  came  to  Canada. 
Official  Corretpondence, 
t  Vmpinal  Hittory,  xi,  n.  78. 
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oompatriots,  oven  in  enforced  exile,  petitioned  Louis  XIY  to  let  them 
eettle  in  Lomsiana,  intimating  that  they  would  be  submiaaive  to  his 
will  in  all  things  else,  if  their  religious  rights  were  not  interfered  with; 
but  his  Majesty,  in  answer  to  M.  de  Pontchartrain,  said,  he  '^  had  not 
driven  the  protestants  out  of  his  kingdom  with  an  intent  that  thej 
should  form  a  republic  in  America."  They  renewed  their  request, 
during  the  Orleans  r^ncy,  and  the  refusal  was  repeated. 

Meanwhile,  D'Iberville  ascended  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  Natcha 
country,  where  he  intended  to  build  a  town.  While  he  was  with  the 
Tinssas  tribe  (neighbors  of  the  Natchez)  a  violent  storm  arose.  Â 
thunderbolt  struck  the  idol  temple  of  the  Tinssas  and  set  it  on  fire. 
Forthwith  the  savages  howled  dismally,  tore  their  hair,  rubbed  their 
faces  and  bodies  with  day,  invoking  the  Great  Spirit  the  while.  Mothers 
brought  their  babes,  strangled  them,  and  threw  the  bodies  into  the 
4ames.  Seventeen  of  those  innocents  were  thus  sacrificed,  despte  the 
efforts  of  the  French  to  prevent  it.* 

A^r  a  short  stay  in  the  country,  D'Iberville  returned  to  Biloxi, 
where  he  fixed  his  head-quarters.  He  wrote  to  Paris,  to  ask  that  freedom 
of  trade  should  prevail  in  the  colony.  The  country  was  reported  to 
abound  in  the  precious  metals,  which  turned  out  to  be  an  illusion.  A 
vein  of  copper  was  discovered,  but  it  was  found  too  far  off  to  be  profitaUj 
worked.  Parties  ascended  the  Red  River,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Mis- 
souri, nearly  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  search  of  gold,  but  found  no 
sure  signs  of  any. 

D'Iberville,  having  revisited  France  late  in  1701,  got  command  of 
three  ships  of  war,  in  which  lie  returned  to  Biloxi,  with  orders  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  settlements  already  formed,  and  labor  to 
prevent  the  British  from  entering  the  country.  A  four-bastioned  fort 
was  erected  at  Mobile.  After  a  survey  of  the  territory,  D'Iberville  sent 
a  report  to  Paris,  and  recommended  that  emigrants  should  be  sent  in 
numbers,  husbandmen  especially.  Finding  that  he  had  made  a  bed 
choice  for  his  trading  capital,  he  caused  the  settlers  at  Biloxi  to  remofe 
to  Mobile. 

By  degrees  the  French  population  increased,  under  the  fostering  eut 
of  D'lb^rville  ;  but  their  protector's  career  was  now  near  its  doee. 
A  life  of  incessant  toils,  in  peace  and  war,  had  worn  out  his  constitution. 
He  fell  ill  of  yellow  fbver  in  1702  ;  and,  when  convalescing,  had  to 
return  to  Europe.    Ever  restless,  he  proposed  to  the  king  to  attack  the 

*  Relation^  ou  Annale  vérUabU^  Ac,  1699-1721,  by  Penicaat  :  Paris  Docamentf, 
eeries  2. 
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fleets  of  Virginia  and  Newfoundland.  The  means  of  doing  so  were 
assigned  to  him  at  first,  and  then  diverted  to  other  purposes.  He  fell 
seriously  ill  again,  and  had  not  quite  recovered  when  he  offered  to  capture 
Barbadoes,  with  other  West  India  Islands,  and  sweep  from  the  American 
waters  all  British  trade,  M.  Ducape  had  previously  offered  to  take 
Jamaica  :  the  plans  of  the  two  were  now  conjoined.  They  Were  tried  in 
1706;  but  proved  abortive.  D'Iberville,  indeed,  captured  Nevis,  took 
prisoner  and  carried  away  the  governor  and  the  colonists,  7000  n^oes, 
and  a  great  booty,  landing  the  whole  in  Martinique,  to  the  great  enrich- 
ment of  that  French  island. 

When  about  to  seek  out  the  British  convoys,  according  to  promise,  he 
was  smitten  a  second  time  with  yellow  fever  and  died,  July  9,  1706, 
aged  44  years.  This  hero,  as  redoubtable  a  captain  on  sea  as  on  land, 
was  bom  at  Montreal  in  1 662,  being  one  of  several  sons,  all  more  or  less 
distinguished,  of  Charles  le  Moyne,  Seignior  of  Longueuil,  near  that 
city.     The  family  was  of  Norman  extraction. 

Two  years  afler  D'Iberville's  death,  M.  Dion  d'Artaguette  came  to 
Louisiana  as  a  kind  of  royal  intendant,  his  prescribed  duty  being  to 
labor  for  the  advancement  of  the  industry  of  the  colony.  Under  his 
superintendence  all  things  retrograded  ;  yet,  all  the  while,  the  people  of 
France  were  wished  to  believe  that  the  colony  was  in  the  most  flourishing 
state.  In  1711,  the  Isle  Dauphine  was  ravaged  by  corsairs;  causing  a 
loss  to  the  crown  of  property  valued  at  80,000  francs.  The  colony  was 
founded  on  unsound  bases,  observes  Eaynal,  and  could  not  long  prosper. 
"  Gk>iDg  on  from  bad  to  worse,"  says  he,  "  there  remained  in  it  but  28 
impoverished  families;  when  the  public  was  surprised  to  learn,  in  1712, 
that  M.  Crozat*  had  asked  and  obtained  for  himself  a  16  years*  lease  of 
the  whole  trade  of  Louisiana." — But,  before  proceeding  with  the  annals 
of  this  colony,  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  Canada,  our  more 
immediate  subject. 

«  In  the  original  printed  1U2,  by  mistake.  Antoine  Crozat,  marquis  du 
Ghâtel,  was  a  rich  financier,  probably  one  of  the  farmers-general. — B, 
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TREATY  OF  UTRECHT.— 17U-171S. 

A  Fnnoh  oolonj  Mttled  it  Detroit.— Four  yean'  peaee.— "  Wfo*  of  the  SneeenioiL"— Of»- 
aiioiu  in  Ameiica.— Neutrality  in  the  western  region  :  hoftilittes  eonflnod  to  the  mailtfM 
proTinoes.— Trinal  state  of  Acadia.— Quarrels  among  the  western  saTBgea.— Balda  in  ITev 
Ekigland  by  the  Freneh  and  the  Ahenaqnis.— Destruetion  of  Deeifield  and  HaTirtilD^llll^ 
—Colonel  Schuyler's  remonstrances  on  those  acts,  and  M.  de  Yaodreuil's  delbnoeof  thaia. 
—Captain  Church  ravages  Acadia  (1704).— Colonel  Marck's  two  sieges  of  Port-Royal;  If 
repulsed  in  both  (1707).— Notioes  of  Newfbundland  :  hostilities  in  that  islaad  :  K.  de  Sabtt^ 
«ase  fiOls  to  taJœ  Fort  St  John  (1706).-M.  de  St.  Ovide  captures  St.  John  (1709).— FutiMr 
hostilities  in  Newfoundland.— The  Anglo- American  colonists  call  on  the  British  goyenuBeat 
to  aid  them  to  conquer  Canada;  promises  made  in  1700,  and  again  in  1710,  to  aend  lis 
veqnirad  aid,  bat  none  arrives.— General  Nicholson  besieges  and  takes  Fort-B<^aL— Thi 
articles  of  its  capitulation  diversely  interpreted.— Resumption  and  termination  of  hostil- 
ities in  Acadia.- Third  attack  meditated  on  (^ebeo,  and  double  invasion  of  Canada;  tbe 
Iroquois  arm  again.— Disasters  of  the  Biiiiah  maritime  expedition.— The  Ontagamis  at 
Detroit;  savages'  intents  against  that  settlement;  their  defeat  and  destruction.— Re-6slab- 
lishment  of  MichilimacUnac.— Sudden  change  of  ministry  in  England;  its  oonaeqaenoei. 
—Treaty  of  Utrecht;  stipulations  in  it  regarding  New  France.— RefleotiOBa  on  the  acaa- 
parative  strength  of  France  at  this  time  and  at  the  death  of  Louis  Xin. 

M.  de  Calliôres,  forecasting  the  advantages  which  would  attend  tte 
possession  of  a  fortified  port  on  the  shore  of  the  détroit,  or  strait  between 
the  farthest  great  lakes,  sent  one  of  his  officers,  named  la  Mothe-Cadillae, 
with  100  Canadians  and  a  Jesuit  missionary,  to  form  a  settlement,  in 
June,  1701,  near  the  lower  end  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  where  its  waters  pass 
into  Lake  Erie.  The  important  American  city  of  Detroit,  which  has, 
for  part  of  its  site,  that  of  the  posts  established  in  the  first  year  of  ihe 
18th  century,  now  contains  at  least  40,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
are  of  French  descent.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1760,  by  tlie 
Am^cans  in  1812.  Its  early  annals,  like  those  of  all  the  frontier 
towns  of  North  America  during  past  ages,  are  replete  with  the  incidents 
of  war.  It  was  harassed,  in  turn,  by  the  aborigines  and  by  the  British, 
and  sometimes  attacked  by  both.  But  its  earliest  and  worst  enemieB 
were  famine  and  disease,*  which  stunted  the  early  growth  of  a  settle- 
ment located  in  one  of  the  finest  r^ons  of  America,  enjoying  a  position 
inferior  to  none  for  all  the  purposes  of  internal  trade. 

The  intriguers  for  Louis  XIV  in  Spain,  having,  Oct.  2,  1700,  persaad- 
ed  its  moribund  king,  Charles  II,  to  appoint  Philip  duke  of  Anjou, 
second  son  of  the  dauphin  of  France,  as  his  successor,  shortly  thereafter 

*  This  was  the  small-pox,  which  ravaged  Canada  in  1703,  and  redaced  th« 
population  of  Quebec  25  per  cent. 
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the  young  prince  aseended  the  Spanish  throne  as  Philip  II,  whereupon 
great  umbrage  was  taken  by  politic  sticklers  for  the  "  balance  of  power  '  * 
in  Europe.  Alien  discontents  increasing,  a  treaty,  offensive  as  against 
France  and  Spain,  was  signed  Sept.  7,  1701,  by  the  plenipotentiaTies  of 
Oreat  Britain,  the  Emperor  of  Gkrmany,  and  the  Dutch  States  ;  in  which 
afterwards  conjoined  Portugal,  Savoy,  and  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, — 
[the  latter  a  reality  then  only  a  few  months  old.]  Hostilities  imme- 
diately followed,  taking  the  name  of  "  The  War  of  Succession.'*  With 
these  European  troubles  Canada  had  no  earthly  concern  ;  but  the  exten- 
sion of  the  war  thither  cannot  have  been  unwelcome,  since  its  people 
forthwith  proposed  to  essay  the  conquest  of  New  England.  They  were 
admonished  by  the  French  ministry  to  lie  quiet  :  that,  for  the  present  at 
least,  their  neutrality  was  desirable,  and  even  necessary  ;  and  that  their 
governor-general  ought  to  do  his  best  to  maintain  it  intact  D' Iberville 
asked  only  400  French  regulars  and  1000  Canadians  and  militia  for  the 
-capture  of  New  York  and  Boston,  which  he  proposed  to  reach,  in  winter, 
by  the  river  Chaudière  ;  but  he  was  told  that  such  a  force,  small  as  it 
was,  could  not  be  spared.  Deferring,  for  the  present,  an  attempt  to 
obtain  a  portion  of  the  coveted  Atlantic  seaboard  by  force,  the  Canadian 
authorities  set  about  strengthening  their  positions  in  the  interior.  The 
lately-formed  settlement  at  Detroit,  could  it  be  maintained,  was  a  great 
acquisition  ;  but  it  was  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  British.  With 
respect  to  the  native  populations,  there  was  little  cause  for  inquietude. 
By  the  treaty  of  Montareal,  the  neutrality  at  least,  of  the  most  formida- 
ble tribes, — ^those  of  the  Iroquois, — ^was  assured.  The  Canadian  authori- 
ties had  obtained  a  moral  hold  upon  numbers  of  that  people,  through  the 
conversions  made  by  the  missionaries  they  sent  among  them.  Envoys 
from  New  York  had  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain  their  expulsion. 

The  first  hostilities  between  the  French  and  English  colonists  took 
place  in  Newfoundland  and  Acadia:  they  were  unimportant.  Before 
any  operation  of  consequence  was  entered  upon.  New  France  lost  its 
governor-general  ;  M.  de  Callières  dying  May  26, 1703,  after  administer- 
ing the  colony  four  years  and  a  half.  The  marquis  de  Yaudreuil, 
governor  of  Montreal,  was  nominated  his  successor,  at  the  instance  of 
the  people  of  the  province  ;  but  this  a|^intment  was  conceded  with 
.6ome  hesitation,  because  his  countess  was  a  native-bom  Canadian  1  ^ 

The  leaders  of  the  Iroquois  confederation,  not  understanding  what 

*  This  intimatioa  was  given  incidentally  to  M.  de  Yandreml  in  1706,  in  a 
letter  from  the  minister  reproring  him  for  licensing,  in  favor  of  his  connexions, 
traffic  prohibited  by  royal  ordinances. 
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the  French  and  British  had  to  war  about,  proposed  to  mediate  between 
them,  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  I  one  of  them  obserdng  tiiat  "  the 
Europeans  must  be  of  ill-conditioned  mind,  to  wage  war,  or  to  make 
peace,  for  causes  which  Iroquois  right  reason  could  not  sanction."  Thej 
spoke  of  the  British  colonists  as  their  allies,  not  their  proteotora  ;  reooift- 
mending,  or  rather  ordaining  that  the  Canadians  should  not  attack  then. 
This  being  reported  to  the  French  king,  he  wrote  M.  de  Yaudreoil,  that 
if  successful  war  could  be  levied  against  the  British  possessions,  at  Kftfe 
oo9tf  it  might  be  ventured  on  ;  but  if  not,  that  the  Iroquois  mediatioo 
should  be  accepted.  His  minister,  meantime,  recommended  the  governor 
to  avoid  invasions  of  the  Anglo-American  territory  for  the  present,  and 
to  do  his  utmost  to  secure  the  alliance  of  all  the  native  tribes. 

But,  besides  the  danger  arising  from  British  influence  among  the  savage 
nations,  to  French  disadvantage,  they  were  often  on  the  verge  of  the 
deadliest  war.  Thus,  at  this  time,  while  the  Hurons  were  evindng 
British  tendencies,  the  Ottawas  and  the  Miâmis,  conjointiy,  fell  upon 
some  bands  of  Iroquois  at  Cataraqui.  The  savages  of  the  interlaouhur 
{le  Détroit),  had  sent  deputies  to  Albany  ;  and  colonel  Schuyler  was 
moving  heaven  and  earth,  as  it  were,  to  alienate  the  Iroquois  from  Canada. 
But  for  the  Abenaquis,  he  would  have  already  gained  some  of  the  Iroquois 
converts  of  Sault  St.  Louis  and  La  Montagne.  His  intrigues  against 
the  French  were  incessant,  and  not  always  overscrupulous.  In  1704, 
he  instigated  savages  to  set  fire  to  the  Detroit  settlement  in  order  to  foroe 
the  people  to  abandon  it.  In  a  word,  so  long  as  the  British  and  French 
were  at  war,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  aborigines  to  be  compiled, 
or  persuaded,  to  observe  neutrality. 

When  matters  were  already  tending  to  a  crisis,  in  1706,  a  war  was  preci- 
pitated through  the  mismanagement  of  La  Mothe,  governor  of  Detroit. 
The  Miâmis  had  killed,  thereabouts,  some  of  the  Ottawas;  the  relations 
of  the  deceased  called  on  La  Mothe  to  be  their  avenger.  He  promised 
to  make  inquiry,  and  act  accordingly  ;  but,  instead,  set  out  for  Quebec, 
— possibly  to  take  counsel  of  the  authorities  there.  The  Ottawas  of  the 
locality,  in  no  good  humour  at  this  invasion,  which  they  mistook  as  an 
intended  snare  for  their  total  destruction,  had  their  feelings  outraged  hy 
a'^brutal  act  of  a  French  oflScer,  who  killed  an  Ottawa  for  striking  his 
dog,  the  animal  having  previously  bittoa  the  man.  They  now  took  the 
law  in  their  own  hands,  and  attacked  the  Miâmis  ;  who  fled  before  them 
and  took  refuge  at  the  fort,  the  guns  of  which  had  to  be  played  upon 
their  pursuers  to  drive  them  off.  Numbers  of  the  savages,  on  both  sides, 
were  killed  j  also  some  of  the  French,  including  Père  Constantino,  a  mis- 
sionary. 
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This  nntoward  eyent  rnuob  grieved  M.  de  Vaudieoil;  who  was  also 
perplexed  greatly  when  a  deputation  from  the  Iroquois  tribes  arriyed,^ 
demanding  that  the  "perfidious  Ottawas''  should  be  rendered  up  to 
them  for  punishment.  This  he  revised  to  do;  but  he  called  on  the 
Ottawas  to  giye  up  to  him  the  parties  implicated.  Impatient  at  delayed 
justice,  which  they  mainly  imputed  to  the  double-dealing  of  M.  La  Mothe, 
who  had  let  their  enemies  go  free  intermediately,  the  Miâmis,  in  savage- 
like  reprisal,  killed  all  the  French  in  their  horde.  Cadillac  was  prepa- 
ring to  avenge  their  murders  ;  but  his  hand  was  stayed,  on  learning  that 
the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois  had  concerted  to  fall  suddenly  upon  all  the 
French  then  in  the  Detroit  territory.  He  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
ïke  MiÂmis,  instead  of  punishing  them  ;  and  when  the  Hurons  and  the 
Iroquois  returned  from  the  scene  of  contention,  he  fell  upon  the  Miâmis 
with  400  men,  and  obliged  the  survivors  to  submit  to  such  terms  as  he 
chose  to  prescribe. 

While  M.  de  Yaudreuil  was  firmly  and  skilMly  holding  in  leash  the 
forest  "  dogs  of  war,"  ever  ready  to  fly  at  friend  or  foe,  he  ascertained 
that  the  Abenaquis  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  New  Englanders,  and 
migjht  turn  against  the  French.  To  forestall  the  former,  he  found  means 
to  persuade  the  Abenaquis  to  take  the  field  against  those  who  thus  sought 
their  alliance.  This  was  an  extreme  measure  certainly  ;  but  the  security, 
the  existence  even,  of  the  French  in  Canada,  then  imperilled,  was  an 
imperious  reason  which  silenced  all  others.  When  war  re-commenced, 
the  Bostonians  had  obtained  a  treaty  of  peace  with  a  section  of  the 
Abenaquis.  In  order  ta  break  this  paction,  a  body  of  Abenaquis  warriors 
not  comprehended  in  it  were  joined  to  some  Canadians,  and  the  united 
corps,  commanded  by  M.  Beaubassin,  were  let  loose,  early  in  1703,  upon 
the  country  between  the  French  south-eastern  frontiers  and  Boston  ; 
which  they  ravaged  with  fire  and  steel  from  Casco  to  Wells.*  The 
Massachusetts  people,  unprepared  as  they  were  for  this  barbarous  onslaught^ 
made  little  efficient  resistance  for  some  time  ;  but  at  length  (in  autumn) 
turned  upon  their  invaders,  and  gave  no  quarter  to  any  of  the  Abenaquis 
whom  they  overcame.  M.  de  Yaudreuil,  finding  his  savage  bands  hard 
pressed  in  turn,  sent  to  their  aid,  during  the  winter,  350  Canadians, 
under  Hertel  de  Kouville.  This  corps,  traversing  the  All^hanies,  arrived 
at  Deerfield,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  February,  1704.  Here,, 
as  at  Schenectady  on  a  former  occasion,  the  Canadians  found  the  unsus- 

*  Mr.  Bancroft  giyes  a  toaching  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  colonists  of 
Massachusetts  at  this  time,  victims  of  the  alleged  defensive  policy  of  their  fell 
enemies  across  the  lines. — B, 
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peeting  inhabitants  in  their  beds,  whence  tiiey  were  rimihily  dragged,— 
many  of  them  killed,  and  the  sorriTors  made  captive. 

In  the  same  year  another  attack  on  New  England  was  oonoerled  it 
Montreal,  in  an  assembly  of  the  christened  ehie&  of  tribes.  An  espefr 
tion  was  formed,  of  as  many  sayages  as  could  be  persuaded  to  jdn  it, 
with  a  corps  of  Canadians  over  10^  strong  ;  intending  to  aasauh  Porti- 
mouth,  in  New  Hampshire.  Finding  the  force  insufficient,  the  inyaden 
stopped  short  at  Haverhill,  on  the  Merrimac.  H.  Hertel  de  BottvBk, 
their  commander,  either  considering  the  enterprise  perilous  (ftr  tte 
colonists  were  on  their  guard  this  time)  or  else  to  give  a  pious  eum^ 
to  his  ''  savage  Christians,"  exhorted  any  of  his  followers  who  had  mviaal 
enmities  to  forget  them,  and  fall  upon  their  knees  with  him  in  phiysr. 
This  done,  they  rushed  upon  the  defenders  of  the  place,  who  made  a  Ébmt 
resistance,  but  were  finally  overcome,  numbers  of  them  killed  and  miiiy 
of  the  chief  inhabitants  carried  off,  after  their  dwellings  had  been  piHaged 
and  burnt.*  A  hue-and-cry  being  raised  in  the  surrounding  eountiy,  the 
victors  were  not  allowed  to  retire  unscathed  with  their  booty.  Intezcept- 
ed  in  their  retreat,  they  were  nearly  defeated,  and  some  of  thdr  bflsl 
men  left  dead  behind. 

The  attacks  of  these  Canadian  bands  plunged  the  New  finghnikn 
into  despondency.  Colonel  Schuyler,  in  their  name,  remonstrated  wtk 
M.  de  Vaudreuil  on  the  subject  ;  saying,  "  I  have  thought  it  my  own 
duty  towards  God  and  man  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  tbe 
infliction  of  such  cruelties  as  have  been  too  often  committed  on  tbe 
unfortunate  colonists."  But,  while  lifting  up  a  testimony  against  sneh 
excesses,  he  was  himself  intriguing  with  the  Iroquois  and  other  aatife 
allies  of  the  French,  to  break  off  their,  relations  with  them  ;  in  oth^  wovfc, 
to  repeat  the  like  scenes  in  Canada,  as  those  already  acted  in  New 
England.  It  was  such  inimical  polity  as  Schuyler's  which  had  redaeed 
Canada  to  the  sad  necessity  of  launching  savages  against  its  enemitf* 
He  knew  of  the  horrors  committed  at  British  instigation,  by  t|ie  Irocpioifl, 

*  The  aathor  must  have  mistaken  the  year  of  this  exploit: — "la  1706, 
Haverhill  in  Massachusetts  was  burned  by  the  Indians,  about  100  pencils  killed, 
and  many  more  carried  into  captivity.  Similar  incursions  were  made  along  tbe 
whole  northern  border,  from  the  river  Ste.  Croix  to  the  great  lakes  ;  and  the 
history  of  those  times  abounds  with  stories  of  scalping  and  plandering  partiel 
of  Indians  attacking  the  defenceless  villages,  burning  the  houses,  killing  mm- 
bers  of  helpless  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex  ;  and  then  hvrrj' 
ing  back  to  Oanada  with  a  handful  of  captives,  before  a  force  could  be  rftiied 
sufficient  to  resist  or  to  punish  the  aggression."    Frost's  HUt,  U,  Staiêê,  p.  9t- 
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t}n  the  OanadiaiiB  during  ike  former  war  ;  that,  in  Boston  itaelf,  Û»  Frendi 
and  Abenaqxds  taken  were  treated  with  a  cnielty,  equalling  at  least  the 
barbarities  he  denounced  ;  he  was  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  British  had 
more  than  once  violated  the  law  of  nations  by  reyoking  accorded  capitula- 
tions. Finally,  he  knew  that  while  French  prisoners  were  so  unworthily 
used,  British  captives  were  always  well  treated  by  Canadians  and  their 
43avage  allies. 

We  now  turn  a  passing  glance  on  Acadian  affairs.  M.  de  Brouillon, 
^governor  at  Placentia,  had  replaced  M.  de  Villebon,  who  died  in  July,  17Ô0. 
The  former  was  ordered  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  La  Hève,  and 
4o  extend  the  colony's  trading  operations,  by  driving  away  fishermen  of 
British  blood  from  its  coasts.  Obtaining  no  aid  to  carry  out  these  direc- 
tions from  France,  he  encouraged  corsairs  to  make  a  refuge  of  La  Hove. 
The  people  of  the  place  thereby  became  so  flush  of  cash,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  recompense  the  savages  for  their  raids  in  New  England,  entered 
upon  to  avenge  damage  done  to  the  seaboard  Acadians  by  British  ships. 
The  Bostonians,  in  reprisal  for  the  Deerfield  massacre,  equipped  an 
expedition  to  attack  Acadia.^  The  armament  was  composed  of  three 
ships  of  war,  15  transports,  and  30  barges  ;  the  land  force  was  550  strong, 
commanded  by  captain  Church,  a  veteran  officer,  who  volunteered  his 
.services  on  the  occasion.  The  posts  on  the  Penobscot  and  Passammaquoddy 
rivers  were  first  attacked,  and  put  to  fire  and  sword.  The  turn  of  Port- 
Boyal  was  to  come  next,  but  the  assailants  were  repulsed  by  a  handful  of 
defenders.  They  attacked  Les  Mines,  and  were  thence  also  driven  away. 
At  Beaubassin  they  suffered  great  loss.  Church  spent  part  of  the  summer 
in  descents  on  divers  parts  of  the  seaboard,  taking  about  fifty  prisoners, 
but  no  spoil. 

A  second  expedition,  for  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  Acadia 
this  time,  was  got  up  by  New  Englanders  in  1707.  The  land  force,  2000 
strong,  led  by  colonel  Marok,  was  embarked  in  23  transports,  convoyed 
by  two  ships  of  war.  June  6,  the  squadron  appeared  before  Port-Eoyal. 
The  works  of  the  town,  then  an  insignificant  place,  were  dilapidated,  the 
garrison  weak  ;  but  M.  de  St.  Castin,  with  60  Canadians,  who  arrived 

*  ^'The  brare  colonists  were  by  no  means  passive  under  their  injuries. 
Believing  that  the  French  were  the  instigators  of  all  the  Indian  hostilities,  they 
were  constantly  raising  large  fleets  and  armies  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
them  of  their  American  possessions.  Expeditions  were  repeatedly  fitted  out 
for  Nova  Scotia  (Acadia),  at  the  sole  expense  of  New  England.  The  Britirii 
Government  was  too  much  occupied  in  humbling  Louis  XIV,  to  render  mare 
than  occasional  and  insufficient  aid  to  the  colonists  in  their  arduous  struggle." 
Peost'b  Hist.  U,  Statetj  p.  84.— -B. 
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some  hours  before  the  enemy,  were  a  great  help  to  M.  de  Suberease,  aie 
snocessor  of  M.  de  Brouillon,  who  died  in  1706.  The  fortifications  wo» 
hastily  repaired  under  fire  of  the  besiegers,  and  were  soVell  defendodi 
that,  after  making  an  unsuccessful  assault  on  the  evening  of  the  cdxth  dqr, 
they  retired  early  on  the  next. 

Great  was  the  public  mortification,  or  rather  indignation,  at  this  ôgnal 
discomfiture.  Marck,  as  fearing  to  show  face,  remained  with  the  fleet  at 
Kaskébé.  Advice  was  sent  to  him  to  remain  there  ;  whither  three  vessda 
more  were  despatched,  having  500  or  600  fresh  soldiers  on  board.  Thus 
reinforced,  Marck  again  appeared  before  Port-Royal,  August  20.  The 
New  Englanders  were  once  more  repulsed,  and  with  greater  loss  thin 
before  ;  being  obliged  to  re-embark  in  great  haste.  Thus  ended  an  enter- 
prise, which  abated  the  self-love  of  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  and  exhausted 
the  colonial  finances. 

We  pass  next,  for  a  moment,  to  contemporary  affairs  in  Newfoundland. 
When  the  existing  war  b^an,  the  British  made  hostile  descents  on  Ùe 
coasts  where  the  French  were  settled  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1703 
that  the  latter  could  make  reprisals.  Their  first  feat  was  the  capture  of 
the  British  post  of  Fourillon,  where  they  burnt  several  ships  also.  In  the 
winter  succeeding,  the  French  colonists  did  much  damage  to  British  oom- 
merce  in  the  Newfoundland  waters  ;  but  this  was  little  compared  wi& 
what  followed. 

M.  de  Subercase,  then  governor  of  the  island,  at  the  head  of  450 
men,  including  112  Canadians  under  M.  de  Beaucourt,  took  the  field, 
Feb.  15,  1704,  and  marched  towards  St.  John's.  Feb.  26,  he  reached 
Rebon,  which  was  yielded  up.  March  1-2,  St.  John's  was  taken  withont 
resistance  and  burnt.  But  the  garrisons  of  two  forts,  erected  for  its 
defence,  stood  out  successfully.  The  French  and  their  savage  allies  burnt 
Fourillon  and  every  other  British  establishment  in  the  country  except 
that  in  Carbonnière  island,  then  inaccessible;  and  ravaged  all  their  plan- 
tations in  the  open  country. 

Late  in  1708,  M.  dc  St.  Ovide,  king's  lieutenant  at  Plaisance,  volun- 
teered to  take  the  forts  of  St.  John's,  which  covered  the  trade  in  the 
island,  without  cost  to  the  government.  The  offer  was  accepted.  Assem- 
bling 170  men,  he  set  out,  Dec.  14,  and  arrived  near  the  place,  Jan.  1, 
1709,  which  he  recognised  by  moonlight,  and  determined  to  assault  at 
once.  A  third  fort  had  been  erected  for  better  defence  of  ^e  place.  Tke 
two  the  French  failed  to  take  before,  were  carried  in  half  an  hour.  The 
other,  much  stronger,  was  surrendered  24  hours  afterwards.  H.  de 
Costebelle,  governor  at  Plaisance,  sent  orders  to  blow  up  the  works  of 
St.  John's,  which  was  done. 
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The  [sole  remaining  British  possession  in  NewfoundliCnd  was  Carbon- 
nière.  A  sea  and  land  force,  led  by  Gaspard  Bertram,  a  corsair  of  Plai- 
sance, was  despatched  against  it  soon  afterwards^  but  failed  to  take  it. 
Bertram  was  killed  ;  but  his  men  made  prize  of  a  well-laden  British  ship. 
With  this  exception,  the  French  had  now  the  mastery  in  all  Newfoundland, 
but  cannot  be  said  to  have  possessed  it  with  their  few  forces. 

The  British  colonists,  thus  baffled  in  their  own  inyasive  projects  against 
New  France,  turned  to  the  mother  country  for  aid.  The  house  of 
assembly  of  New  York,  in  1709,  sent  a  petition*  to  Queen  Anne, 
craving  that  she  would  accord  the  people  of  her  American  plantations 
such  assistance  as  would  enable  them  to  expel  the  French  from  the  coun- 
try. Colonel  Vetch,  who  was  the  inspirer  of  this  application,  had  akeady 
proposed  to  the  British  ministry  a  plan  for  making  an  assured  conquest 
of  Canada,  by  a  simultaneous  assault  of  Quebec,  and  an  invasion  of  the 
colony  across  Lake  Ohamplain  territory.  It  was  promised  that  five 
regiments  of  the  line  should  be  embarked  in  England,  and  despatched  to 
Boston.  With  these  were  to  be  conjoined  1200  militia-men,  brigaded  in 
Massachusetts  and  Bhode  Island.  These  troops  formed  the  land  force 
intended  to  besiege  Quebec.  A  second  corps,  4,000  strong,  a  moiety 
being  savages,  were  to  advance  against  Montreal.  Schuyler  had  succeeded , 
by  this  time,  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  four  out  of  the  Five  Nations 
in  the  war.  To  support  it,  the  provinces  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey  issued  their  earliest  paper-money. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  int^al  portions  of  the  second  corps 
above  mentioned  was  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Champlain,  as  aforesaid. 
When  collected,  in  July,  Governor  Nicholson  set  to  work  constructing  a 
oamp,  forming  magazines  of  provisions  and  munitions  of  war,  preparing 
means  of  transport,  &c. 

*  Either  M.  Qamean  or  Mr.  Bancroft  must  be  mistaken  as  to  the  date  of  the 
above-nAntioned  address.  Iq  the  Hitt,  V,  Statu  of  the  latter  (vol.  iii)  the 
incident  is  thus  entered  :— 

<*In  1710  the  legislature  of  New  York  onanimonsly  addressed  the  queen  on 
the  dangerous  progress  of  French  domination  at  the  West  ;  observing,  <  It  is 
well  known  that  the  French  can  go  by  water  from  Quebec  to  Montreal.  From 
thence  they  can  do  the  like,  throngh  rivers  and  lakes,  at  the  back  of  all  your 
Majesty's  plantations  on  this  continent,  as  far  as  Oarolina;  and  in  this  large 
tract  of  country  live  several  nations  of  Indians  who  are  vastly  numerous. 
Among  those  they  constantly  send  emissaries  and  priests,  with  toys  and  trifles, 
to  insinuate  themselves  into  their  favor.  Afterwards  they  send  traders,  then 
soldiers,  and  at  last  build  forts  among  them  -,  and  the  garrisons  are  encouraged 
to  intermarry,  cohabit,, and  incorporate  among  them  :  and  it  may  easily  be  con- 
cluded that,  upon  a  general  peace,  many  of  the  disbanded  soldiers  will  be  sent 
thither  for  that  purpose.' ''—£. 
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The  Caoadun  anthoritiee,  at  the  saoie  time,  wen  aaktn^prefanlUMB 
16  ropd  the  inTasioii.  The  defenaive  works  of  Quebec  wne  jnt'in  otétÊ, 
and  other  preoautionary  meaagleB  adopted.  The  wbxàb  aimed  fiiroe  m 
thé  colony  was  but  4,150  men,  beaides  700  saikn  and  aaTÉgea; 

TheNewBngkndooloni8tB,idiohadexeentedtlieir|Hnrtof  theaeheBM 
for  invasion  with  oompleteneas  and  despatch,  had  made  no  aOcwanee  ftr 
the  proverbial  tardiness  of  the  Brttidi  government  ofimah.  Wlien  tiie 
v^golars  were  ready  to  embark,  months  after  the  time,  it  was  ftnmd  eott» 
venient  to  employ  them  in  Spain.  Meantime  discontent,  fbOcwed  by 
disease^  the  oonseqoences  of  incertitade  and  inaction,  adl>ated  the  mattial' 
ardour  of  the  army  encamped  at  Lake  Ohampkin,  and  the  miKtia-men 
yeaned  to  revisit  their  homesteads. 

The  Lroqnois,  probably  imputing  the  inaction  of  the  Ang^é^Amerieaos 
to  fear  of  the  French,  b^;an  to  vadUate;  and,  during  the  wiater,  dipa-' 
tatione  ftom  the  Onnontaguez  and  Agniers  nations  came  to  sewid  tte 
views  of  the  Canadian  authorities  :  doubtless  in  view  of  setUng  thsèr 
services  to  the  highest  bidder.  They  returned,  it  is  said,  ^  well  pleasel 
with  their  reception." 

In  a  grand  council,  which  was  held  at  Onnondago,  one  of  the  cUef 
orators  remarked  that  thràr  independence  was  only  nudntaiiieA  by  Ae 
mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  European  nations  ;  and  as  it  would  be  impclitk 
to  let  either  quite  prevail  over  the  other,  it  was  inexpedient  to  join  in  the 
present  British  expedition  against  the  French.  In  consequence,  most  of 
the  warriors  assembled  at  Lake  Champlain  withdrew.  The  commanders 
there,  ah^eady  discouraged,  burnt  their  blockhouses,  &c.,  anfd  gave  np  Ûïe 
enterprise  for  the  present. 

Contemporaneously,  Governor  Nicholson  speeded  to  England  to  obtain 
information  r^arding  the  intents  of  the  British  ministry,  and  to  urge 
upon  its  members  the  importance  of  the  ends  in  view,  and  deprecate  the 
dangers  of  farther  delay  in  carrying  them  out.  He  returned  with  a  few 
ship&of-war,  and  a  regiment  of  marines;  and  it  was  prcmuaed  that  a 
squadron  should  be  sent  early  in  the  sprii^.  Summer  paased^  autumn 
arrived,  and  none  appeared.  Not  to  let  the  season  pass  idly  by,  he  pro- 
posed to  employ  the  force  he  had  in  hand  against  the  French  possessions 
in  Canada,  and  his  suggestion  was  adopted  by  the  provincial  assemblies. 
An  expedition  was  promptly  got  up,  of  fifty  vessels,  in  which  weie 
embarked  five  regiments  of  militia,  about  3,500  men  in  ^  which  sailed 
from  Boston,  Sept.  18, 1710,  and  airived  at  Port-Royal,  Sept.  24. 

The  land  force  was  disembarked  without  resistance,  and  proceeded  to 
invest  the  place.  Oovemor  Subercase  sustained  bombardment tfllOotober 
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16,  vboalie  oa^toktod,  hia  p(Kxr  giMTÛon  of  156  £^^ 
iog  qia%  iritfi  t}i9  honoi^B  of  war.''  The  garrison  and  people  of  the  town» 
48O.p0ipon9in  aU,  were,  in  yirtae  of  a  stipulation  in  the  oapitnlationy 
transported  to  La  Boohdle.  The  conquerors  of  this  miserable  place  (with 
1^  TBMi-glpxioiu^  n^une)  re^shristened  if  Annapplis,"  out  of  eompliinent 
ta  Ûm  ^peei^^-r^gnaat.  A  g^rison,  450  strong  was  left  in  possession, 
WiOt  ÇfdQn^  Yetoh  as  oonimanda^t  The  BritiaLparliament  afterwards 
?oi^.;Ç^00a  to  defray  the  oost  of  the  eqiedition. 

A,  i^MnL^entanding  arose  with  respeet  to  the  capitulation  of  Port- 
3f994*  Aa  Nifiholson  understood  its  terms,  the  cession  of  all  French 
Aoadia  as  well  as  the  capital  was  to  follow.  M  this  interpretation  was 
iqpi4iited  hy  Subercase,  Oolonel  Livingston  was  sent  to  Quebec  to  re- 
imist^E^  with  the  govemoDgeneral  on  the  suljeet,  who  asserted  that 
Sfftei»9i^ha4  taken  a  right  view  of  the  case.  Livingston  took  occasion 
2i$o-  to  d^ooimoe  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  savages  in  French  pay; 
a|i4iilid  thi^  if  they  were  continued,  the  British  would  retaliate  upon  the 
olôitf  inhabitants  of  Acadia.  M.  de  Vaudreuil  replied,  that  he  was  not 
raiqpQasible  for  what  the  savages  did;  that  the  odium  of  the  war  lay  upon 
thflsirwhQ  hid  refused  to  ratify  the  proposed  neutrality  ;  and  that,  if  such 
a  tJUBcA  wim  realised,  certain  reprisals  would  follow  on  British  prisoners, 
^bôst  v^fdy,  however,  he  did  not  make  to  Livingston,  but  to  the  governor 
of  MMHiQlmsetts,  directing  Messrs.  de  BouviUe  and  Dupuy  to  ddiver  it 
in  Boston  ;  ai^  to  take  heedftd  note  of  the  k>calities  they  passed  through 
in  gpi^  thither  and  returning,  for  the  direction  of  the  leader  of  any  in- 
ymvà  of  iV  by  the  French  at  a  ftiture  time, 

l%e  Baxon  St.  Castin  (a  half  tureed),  appointed  French  governor  of 
Acadia,  issuing  from  his  head-quarters  at  Pentagoët,  for  some  time  great- 
ly harassed  the  British  in  the  country,  even  sending  a  force  to  invest 
Portr|b>yaL  The  latter,  on  their  part)  retaliated  on  the  French  inhabitants  ; 
most  of  whom  wese  constrained,  from  &ar  of  starvation,  to  submit  to 
their  domination.  A  party  of  British,  on  one  of  their  roving  e](peditions, 
waff  massaered  by  the  natives,  in  a  place  winch  thence  was  called  "Bloody 
Cov(?.» 

The  loss  of  Acadia  was  sensibly  felt  in  France.  M.  dé  P6ntchartrain 
(Jértoie),  sucoessor  of  his  father,  deceased  in  1699,  as  minister  of 
maiÛMyiWiote  tQ  M.  de.Beauhamais  :  "  I  impressed  upon  you  how  impor- 
tani'it  is  that  Acadia  be  retaken  before  the  enemy  have  time  to  colonise 
that  eoantiy.  The  conservation  of  New  France  and  our  fisheries  alike 
demimd  its  re-possessiqp  by  us."  Yet  no  force  was  s^t  to  ^foct  that 
olgeot  so  much  desiderated;  although  all  that  M.  de  Vaudreuil  adced. 
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in  order  to  make  the  attempt,  were  two  transports  to  bear  his  Ca 
thither.  The  minister,  instead,  devised  a  plan  for  colonising  the  ooontiy 
by  a  company,  at  no  cost  to  the  king;  but  no  one  was  found  willing  to 
embark  in  such  an  enterprise. 

General  Nicholson  paid  a  second  visit  to  England  to  press  the  suit 
Colonel  Schuyler  made  in  person  the  year  before  to  the  British  ministay, 
.  that  Canada  should  be  taken  possession  of.  Five  sachems  or  dliefi^  of 
the  Iroquois  natives,  accompanied  him,  who,  having  been  presented  to 
Queen  Anne  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,^  were  much  caressed  in 
London  society  ;  and  this  the  rather,  because  they  ei^reased  much  aiE90- 
tion  for  the  British  colonists,  and  an  aversion  to  the  French,  f 

The  Tory  party  in  Britain,  whose  leaders  had  been  kept  in  the  hiAr 
ground  for  many  years  by  the  Whigs,  and  whose  cause  reposed  on  the 
military  talents  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  infloenoe  of  his 
duchess,  were  now  too  much  occupied  with  their  own  selfish  interesia  to 
attend  to  those  of  the  nation  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Aooordiii^j, 
the  project  for  invading  Canada,  entertained  by  their  predeoessois^  hj 
in  abeyance  till  next  year.  In  spring,  1711,  an  expedition  was  got  up 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  such  forces  as  the  plantations  could  sopplj, 
for  the  invasion  of  Canada.  The  fleet,  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Sr 
Hovenden  Walker,  had  companies  of  seven  raiments  of  régulais  on 
board,  draughted  from  the  army  Marlborough  was  leading  from  victory  to 
victory.];    The  force  was  put  under  the  charge  of  brigadier-general  HilL 

Walker  arrived  in  Boston  harbor,  June  25,  where  his  presence  was 
impatiently  expected.     The  land  force  was  now  augmented  by  the  jan^ 

*  Oae  of  these  sachems,  it  is  said,  was  grand&ther  to  Thayendanegea,  tUm 
Captain  Joseph  Brandt.  W.  H.  Smith.— They  were  carried  in  two  of  the  royal 
coaches  to  St.  James's  palace.    Wadi.— P. 

t  M.  Gameau  prints  here,  that  "  Mr.  St.  John,  afterwards  Yiscoont  BoUngbroks, 
a  statesman  of  more  imagination  than  Jadgment,  then  minister,  promised  to  do 
all  that  was  asked  (hy  the  British  colonists).  He  interested  himself  in  the 
enterprise  as  if  he  had  been  its  author,  and  boasted  of  baring  planned  it" 
Henry  St.  John  was  not  then  in  power,  had  never  as  yet  been,  and  was  not  at 
that  time  likely  to  be.  The  camarilla  intrigue  which  made  him  second  minister 
of  state  did  not  take  place  till  late  in  September  ;  the  Iroquois  were  presented, 
April  18,  and  they  left,  along  with  Nicholson,  in  spring.— B. 

t  H.  Oarneau  designates  these  soldiers  as  "Teterans  drawn  from  the  ttmjot 
Marlborough,  then  under  the  orders  of  general  Hill,  brother  of  Madame  Masham  " 
[Abigail  Hill,  afterwards  Lady  Masham].  The  Duke  was  not  superseded  till 
December  30,  1711,  when  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  not  general  Hill,  took  the  chief 
conmiand.  The  British  continental  corps  were  not  feoken  up  till  acme  time 
afterwards.—^. 
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tion  of  the  militias  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connectioat^  &o.,  which 
raised  it  to  a  total  of  6,600  infiurtry.  The  fleet  now  oonsisted  of  88 
«hips  and  transports.  The  army,  which  was  intended  to  act  simultané- 
oosly  with  the  ascent  to  Qnebec  by  an  advance  on  Montreal,  and  was 
now  re-constituted,  got  ready  to  act,  under  the  orders  of  general  Nichol- 
son, as  before.  It  was  composed  of  4,000  Massachusetts  and  other 
militia  men,  and  600  Iroquois.  Haying  moved  his  corps  to  the  banks 
of  lake  Geoige,  Nicholson  there  awaited  the  event  of  the  attack  on^ 
Quebec  !    Meantime,  the  invading  fleet  sailed  firom  Boston,  July  30. 

The  opposing  force  of  the  Canadians  was  proportionally  small,  in 
number  at  least.  It  did  not  exceed  5,000  men  of  all  ages  between  15 
and  70,  and  included  at  the  most  500  sayages.  But  Quebec  was  now  in 
a  better  state  for  defence  than  ever  it  had  been  before,  there  being 
more  than  100  cannons  mounted  on  the  works.  The  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  immediately  below  the  city  were  so  well  guarded,  that  it  would 
have  been  perilous  to  an  enemy  to  land  anywhere  ]  above  it,  the  inva- 
ders would  hardly  adventure.  The  garrison  was  carefully  marshalled, 
and  every  man  assigned  to  an  appointed  place,  with  orders  to  repair  to 
it  as  soon  as  the  enemy's  fleet  appeared. 

But  the  elements  were  now  the  best  defenders  of  Canada,  which 
Providence  seemed  to  have  taken  under  his  special  protection.  During 
the  night  of  August  22,  a  storm  firom  the  south-west  arose,  accompanied 
by  a  dense  fog,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  the  hostile  fleet  was 
put  in  imminent  jeopardy  for  a  time.  The'  admiral's  ship  barely  escaped 
wreck  upon  breakers.  Eight  of  the  transports  were  driven  ashore  on  the 
Ile«ux-Œufo,  one  of  the  seven  Islands,  and  900  out  of  1,700  persons 
on  board  perished  in  the  waves.  Among  the  corpses  strewed  on  the  beach 
afterwards,  were  found  the  bodies  of  a  number  of  emigrants  firom  Scot- 
land, intended  colonists  for  Anglicised  Canada  ;  and  among  other  waifs 
found  at  the  same  time  were  copies  of  a  prdblamation  to  the  Canadians, 
in  Queen  Anne's  name,  asserting  the  suzerainty  of  Britain,  in  right  of 
tbe  discovery  of  their  country  by  Cabot.* 

Admiral  Walker  now  altered  his  course  and  rendezvoused  with  his 
scattered  fleet,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  collected,  at  Cape  Breton;  where 
he  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  decided  to  renounce  the  enter- 
prise. The  British  division  of  the  fleet  left  for  England,  and  the  colonial 
Tcssds  returned  to  Boston.  But  disasters  ceased  not  to  attend  this  ill- 
«tarred  expedition  ;  for  the  Fevenham,  an  English  firigate  of  36  guns, 

*  This  document  (aathentic  or  not)  is  given  at  length  by  Pare  Charlevoix. 

z 
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and  three  transporta»  were  loet  when  still  in  tibe  Lmrentiaa  golf;  wUk 
the  Edgar^  rf  70  gonSy  Walker's  flag-ship,  was  blown  up  at  Portsmoattr 
Oetober  IK,  with  400  men  on  boards 

M.  de  Vandreuil,  as  soon  as  he  asoertained  that  Quebec  waaaaftfioB 
present  attack,  formed  a  corps,  3,000  strong,  at  Ghambly,  too^poiegflBe- 
ral  Nicholson,  should  the  advance  on  Montroal  be  persevered  in;  bofcaoae 
-  was  attempted.    On  the  contrary,  though  the  profincial  militia  wen  sliD 
kept  embodied,  and  the  frontier  posts  strengthened,  these  precautions  wen 
taken  in  expectation  of  a  counter-invasion  by  the  Oanadiana.    The  bttv, 
about  this  time,  had  a  dangerous  thorn  planted  in  their  aide  thioqg^  sa 
incursion  of  the  Outagamis,  a  brave  but  truculent  nation,  fWi(|usnth^ 
the  savannahs  beyond  lake  Michigan.    At  the  instigation  of  thalnMinoii^ 
the  lattw — themselves  impelled  by  British  influencc-^duoed  parties  cf 
the  Outagamis  to  moveeastward,andsquat  in  the  r^on  around  Detnit; 
some  of  them  taking  a  poâtion  close  to  the  French  settlement  thsm; 
that  savage  people  having  undertaken  to  bum  the  settlement^  and  UUiD 
the  Canadians  in  or  near  it.    The  Detroit  Ottawas,  alliea  of  the  Fread, 
had  aroused  the  vengeance  of  the  Mascoutins,  by  murdering  240  of  tkir 
people  at  the  river  St.  Joseph  ;  the  latter  were  therefore  in  the  plat  {m 
also  the  Kikapous),  against  the  Detroit  people.    The  latter,  on  the  odîflr 
hand,  had  in  their  favour  at  this  time,  not  only  the  Ottawas,  but  rofog 
parties  of  Hurons,  Illinois,  Missouries,  Osages,  Sauteurs,  Poutouatsaif^ 
Sakis,  Malhouimes,  &o.,  who  all  banded  together,  to  the  number  of  600 
warriors,  for  defence  of  the  settlement.    The  Outagamis  and  Mssooe- 
tins  took  refuge  in  an  intrenched  camp  they  had  formed  near  the  ¥naA 
fort.    M.  Dubuiason,  the  governor,  finding  that  they  presented  so  imposisg 
a  front,  was  willing  that  they  should  retire  peacefully  to  their  vilh(ges«B 
seeing  that  their  hostile  intents  were  anticipated  and  provided  J^jiiBiti 
but  his  native  allies  would  not  allow  of  this,  and  proceeded  to  invat 
their  fastness.    This  was  so  well  defended,  however,  that  the  armiha** 
became  dispirited,  and  wished  to  retire  from  the  contest  ;  but  DobsHHa, 
now  encouraging  them  to  remain,  turned  thesiege  into  a  blockade.    la  t 
short  time  ^visions,  even  water,  failed  the  besieged  ;  and  when  any  ^ 
them  issued  from  the  enclosure  to  procure  the  latter,  they  ware  set  on  tj 
their  foes,  Idlled  on  the  spot^  or  burnt  alive  to  make  a  savage  holidiy. 

*  The  admiral,  who  returned  to  port,  Oet.  7,  was  ashore  wHb  all  the  ete 
ofloert  at  the  time  of  the  accident  Wamfn  BrUùk  OitwTf.  "  Tlili  injrfHiW 
was  ill  managed,  and  the  British  fleet,  owing  to  tempestuous  weather  and  l|a»- 
nmoe  of  the  coasts,  met  with  many  disasters  ;  losing  1^  shipwreck,  Aagsst  Mi 
eight  transports  with  884  oflBicers,  soldiers,  and  seamen.  M.  UàxmfM  MttA 
G020nt(f.— B. 
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The  beleaguered  tried,  by  eyeiy  means,  to  detaeh  the  oaiiTe  auxiliaries 
present  from  the  French  interest  ;  but  all  in  yain.  They  then  sent 
envoys  to  the  governor  to  orave  a  truee  of  two  days,  to  enable  their 
foragers  to  procure  food.  This  singular  request  was  reftised,  but  had 
better  been  accorded;  for  in  revenge  the  Outagamis  shot  fire^nrows 
against  the  straw-roofed  houses  of  the  village,  which  were  thereby  odtire- 
ly  consumed.  The  cannon  of  the  fort  avenged  this  act  of  desperation. 
Already  from  three  to  four  score  of  the  besi^ed  were  dead  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  the  air  was  tainted  with  putrefaction.  A  third  denta- 
tion camç  to  implore  quarter.  Pemousa,  a  chief,  who  brought  with  him 
his  wife  and  children  as  hostages,  adjured  the  governor  to  **  take  pity 
on  his  flesh  "  and  on  the  other  women  and  children  about  to  be  put  at 
French  discretion.  Some  of  the  allied  chiefe  present  at  this  piteous  scene, 
instead  of  being  moved  by  it,  coolly  proposed  to  Dubuisson  to  cut  down 
four  of  4ke  envoys,  who,  they  alleged,  were  the  chief  defenders  of  the 
place.    This  much,  at  least,  was  refruied. 

The  besi^ed,  despairing  of  success,  and  hopeless  of  quarter  if  they 
surrendered,  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  any  moment  ,of  relaxed  vigi- 
lance in  tiieir  besiegers,  and  try  to  escape.  One  stormy  night  they 
succeeded  in  this  attempt  ;  but  exhausted  by  the  privations  they  had 
undergone,  halted  on  peninsular  ground  near  St.  Clair,  whither  they  were 
soon  followed.  They  intrenched  themselves  again,  stood  a  siege  of  four 
days  more,  and  then  gave  in.  Not  one  of  the  men  escaped,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  any  of  the  women  were  spared;  but  the  contemporary 
reports  of  what  passed  at  the  time,  are  in  disaccord  on  this  point.* 

This  abortive  attempt,  by  whomsoever  conceived  or  howsoever  termina- 
ted, sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the  Anglo-Americans  could  have  no 
hope  of  ruining  French  interests  in  the  north-west,  by  alliances  with  the 
native  ^bee  of  that  region.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  point  of  capital 
imp<»rtance  for  New  France  to  sustain  the  mastery  over  the  country  inter- 
mediating with  Canada  and  the  territories  of  the  lower  Mississippi, 

•  jReport  of  H.  Dabnisson»  dated  Jane  IS,  1716,  of  the  attock  oa  Detroit  by 
the  If  ascouthiB  and  Outagamies  ;  detailed  relation  of  the  same  in  the  national 
arehiTes  of  France,  published  in  a  number  of  the  MoniUw  of  Paris,  published 
in  1853. 

[*<  Notwithstanding  their  repulse  at  Detroit,  the  Outagamies  eontinued  the 
war  whenever  they  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  without  much  risk  to 
•thspselves,  and  mi^  Qeree  attacks  upon  all  the  trUies  in  aUiaaoe  with  the 
Jfianch.  Their  watehfiU  aptivity  rendered  the  routes  between  the  ftontier  posts 
of  Canada,  a^d  the  more  distant  pnes  of  the  .Hissiis^i,  dangarons  and  almost 
impassable.»    W.  H.  Smith,  GanodOi  àe.  I.  Ixi-iL— B J 
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For  ihU  reason,  therefore,  the  important  site  of  Detroit  at  last  being  worn 
ieeore,  the  fort  at  Miehilimakinao,  abandoned  daring  late  jearSy  waa,  hj 
order  of  the  governor^neral,  pat  in  a  proper  state  of  defenoe.  He  abo 
fltrove,  and  efifeetaally,  to  bring  the  savages  of  the  western  oountiy  into 
general  oonoord,  ander  his  immediate  protection  or  throogh  his  médiation. 

The  Toiy  ministry  of  Britain  for  a  moment  inclined  to  send  an  eipe- 
dition  to  attack  New  France,  hoping  to  retrieve  the  national  disappoint- 
ment Mowing  the  last  Bat  the  project  was  never  seriously  taken  ap; 
a  pacification  with  France,  overtares  for  which  had  been  previoiidy  made, 
being  now  determined  apon.  Meantime,  intelligence  of  the  sKimenttty 
danger  having  reached  Qaebec,  the  merchants  of  that  city  raised  a 
patriotic  sabscription  of  50,000  crowns  (ecus)  for  strengthening  its 
fortifications. 

[Varions  reasons,  public  and  private,  moved  the  leaders  of  the  Toiy 
party  to  offer  terms  of  peace  to  the  French  king.  Among  the  fbrmflr 
was  that  ariûng  from  their  inability  to  find  a  competent  snooesBor  to  tk 
dake  of  Marlboroagh  in  carrying  on  the  war  with  effect.  Among  tk 
oocalt  and  unpatriotic  motives  imputed  to  them  by  the  Whigs,  was  a  sab- 
mission  to  an  alleged  desire  of  the  Queen  that  they  should  restoie  the 
older  branch  of  the  Stuarts  at  her  demise.  By  this  time,''  the  balinoe 
of  power/'  for  the  nice  adjustment  of  which  the  war  was  ostensibly  b«gao, 
had  been  re-derangcd  by  the  accession  of  the  Austrian  archduke  Ghailes, 
titular  king  of  Spain,  to  the  throne  of  the  German  empire.  A  BourboD 
king,  who  had  made  himself  agreeable  to  a  majority  of  the  Spaniaids, 
seemed  no  longer  so  prejudicial  to  the  general  well-being  of  Bnn^ 
Besides,  by  the  turn  hostilities  had  lastly  taken  among  the  continental 
powers  still  engaged  in  combating  France,  British  interests  were  little  r^gaid- 
ed  by  those  belligerents.  This  was  instinctively  perceived  by  the  people  of 
England  ;  and  peace,  although  it  did  not  involve  the  complete  abasement 
of  Ûie  French  empire,  was  yet  not  so  unacceptable  to  a  majority  of  the 
nation  as  the  whig  party  leaders — eager  for  carrying  çn  the  war  against 
Louis,  if  only  for  his  protection  of  the  Pretender — were  willing  to  admit] 

All  preliminaries  being  arranged,  a. treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at 
Utrecht,  March  30,  (0.  S.)  1713,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Fnnee, 
Great  Britain,  Savoy,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and  the  States-General  of  Hol- 
land. The  articles  in  it  r^arding  the  French  possessions  in  North 
America,  provided  that  [the  whole  of]  Acadia,  the  Hudson's  Bay  terri- 
tory, and  Newfoundland,  should  be  ceded  to  Britain  ;  with  a  reserred 
right  to  French  fishermen  to  dry  their  fish  on  a  part  of  the  seaboard  of 
the  latter  island.    Louis  further  renounced  all  daims  to  suieraintj  orer 
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the  Iroquois  oountry  ;  [whioh  thus,  by  inferenoe  if  not  direct  recognition^ 
became  an  appurtenance  of  the  British  north-eastern  plantations.] 

Britain  could  weU  afford  to  be.moderate  in  demanding  conditions  which 
the  proud  stomach  of  Louis  could  ill  digest;  nevertheless,  in  r^ard  of 
American  colonial  possessions,-  French  domination  was  considerably 
abridged.  Excepting  Canada,  she  had  now  left  her  in  North  America 
only  Gape  Breton  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Laurentian  gulf,  witb 
freedom  of  access,  by  sea,  to  her  settlements  on  the  Bay  of  Mexico  i 
whereas,  in  Colbert's  time,  her  American  possessions  extended  from  Hud-^ 
son's  Bay  to  Mexico,  Mowing  the  yalleys  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Missis^ 
sippi  ;  including  within  their  limits  five  of  the  greatest  lakes  and  two  of 
the  noblest  rivers  in  the  world. 

[The  relative  condition  of  Britain  and  France  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  (now  very  near),  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
their  state  at  its  commencement.  "  In  the  chief  elements  of  national 
'strength,  France  was  at  the  latter  period  equal,  in  many  points  superior,, 
to  her  rival.  In  commerce,  manufactures,  and  naval  power,  she  was- 
equal  ;  in  public  revenue,  vastly  superior  ;  and  her  (home)  population 
doubled  that  of  England.  At  the  termination  of  the  war  between  the* 
two  powers  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht, — which  found  her  miser- 
ably exhausted,  rather  than  beaten, — ^her  revenue  had  greatly  fallen  off  f 
her  currency  was  depreciated  30  per  cent.  ;  the  choicest  of  her  people  had 
been  carried  away,  like  malefactors,  to  recruit  the  armies  :  while  her  mer- 
chants and  industrious  artisans  were  weighed  to  the  ground  by  heavy 
imposts,  aggravated  by  the  exemption  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  from  tax- 
ation. France  never  completely  recovered,  under  ^  the  Bourbons,  the 
ruinous  effscts  of  her  wars  during  the  reigns  of  king  William  and  queen 
Anne,  sovereigns  of  Oreat  Britain."*] 

*  BritiA  Hittary,  èc,  by  John  Wade,  p.  300.  London,  1839.— B. 
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COLONIZATiaN  OF  GAFB  BBETOlT.-inS-lTlft. 

Motives  of  the  Frenoh  Goveniment  Ibr  fbundlng  an  eetàbUthmeiit  at  Cape  BretOB^— DW" 
oriptfon  of  tliat  Maud  ;  its  name  changed  to  "  l8le>Bo]rale."— BritMi  JeakMries  mnoHiii^ 
Flaas  of  Measn.  Bsadot  for  ooloniadng  the  island  and  making  it  a  trading  eBtrapftt(l1IÉ). 
— Foondation  of  Lonisbonrg.— Notices  of  the  island's  later  eolonitttion;  its  trade,  fcc^-M. 
de  6i.  Ofide  sooeeeds  M.  de  GostebeUe.-^The  Aoadlans,  being  aggilered,  threaten  to  «■!> 
grate  to  risle-Boyale.— Abortite  attempt,  in  1819,  to  ooloniae  St.  JohifsCFklnoe  BdiiBid*8) 
Island.— A  ftw  notices  of  that  isle. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  tore  from  the  Ming  hands  of  the  moribund 
Louis  XIY  the  two  portals  of  Canada  :  Aoadia  and  Newfimndland. 
That  too-fiunous  treaty  marked  the  commenoing  decline  of  the  Freodi 
monarchy,  ending  in  its  fall  in  fourscore  years  thereafter.  The  natiofe, 
whioh  it  humiliated,  appeared,  however,  inclined  to  make  a  last  efflvt  to 
resume  in  America  the  advantageous  position  lately  lost;  and  in  this  view 
a  greater  colonial  system  than  ever  was  projected,  the  seat  of  whioh  wm 
to  be  in  the  r^on  of  the  Mississippi, — a  country  made  known  entirely 
by  Frenchmen.  But  the  power  or  inclination  of  the  government  was  not 
equal  to  the  adventurous  sprit  of  the  people.  Besides,  had  not  the  kiqg, 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  bought  the  throne  of  Spain  for  his  descendant, 
the  price  being  the  sacrifice  of  the  colonies  ;  that  is,  at  the  oost  of 
dismembering  the  French  Empire  ? 

By  the  cession  of  the  two  provinces*  of  the  Laurentian  Gtilf,  Canada 
was  laid  bare  on  its  seaboard  sides  ;  and  the  alien  power  whose  possessions 
were  closely  contiguous,  could  thereby,  at  any  hostile  moment,  hinder 
succours  from  reaching  the  province,  and  cut  off  Quebec  entirely  firom 
access  to  the  sea.  It  became,  therefore,  essential  for  the  protection  of 
the  colony,  and  the  safety  of  the  fisheries,  that  a  new  bulwark  should  be 
substituted,  for  the  outer  defences,  now  lost,  in  the  north-eastern  Ameri- 
can waters.  There  still  remained  in  French  hands  Cape  Breton  and 
St.  John's,  situated  between  Acadia  and  Newfoundland  ;  and  the  former 
of  these,  if  properly  turned  to  account,  might  become  a  double-pointed 
thorn  in  the  flanks  of  the  latter  possessions,  newly  acquired  by  Britain. 

•  It  was  provided,  in  article  12  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  that  "  the  whole  of 
Nova  Scotia,  otherwise  called  Acadia,  with  its  ancient  limits,  and  all  its  depen- 
dencies, is  hereby  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.^  We  shall  see  by  and 
by  how  the  French  interpreted  this  article  as  regards  Acadia,  peninsular  and 
continental. — B, 
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Aooordingly,  the  flag  of  France  was  planted  on  the  Aores  of  an  insilar 

pOflgasnon  hitherto  unr^ardèd,  and  the  oonstraetion  of  fbrtifieatiotti 

WW  begun  on  a  site  in  Cape  Breton,  afterwards  known  to  &me  as 

IiOUiBBOirHa.    This  proceeding  manifested  an  intent  to  protect  eftea- 

dùJsàf  the  entiy  of  the  St  Lawrence  ;  and  the  posts,  sinraltaneoni^ 

forined  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  equally  signified  that  the  security  of 

the  opposite  re^on  of  New  France  was  being  anzioudy  cared  for.    The 

works  in  progress  on  Gape  Breton,  and  the  importance  ascribed  to  that 

islaild  in  Old  France,  soon  drew  the  alarmed  attention  of  the  Àn^ 

American  colonists,  irho  had  thought,  through  wrenching  from  the 

Ftonch  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  that  a  mortal  blow  had  been 

dealt. to  their  rival  s.They  now  saw,  with  astonishment,  rising  around 

ttem,  from  the  rocks  of  Cape  Breton,  to  the  sands  of  Biloxi  in  Louisiana, 

a  girdle  of  forts,  the  cannon  of  which  menaced  every  point  of  their  own 

ftfmtfers.    France,  mistress  of  the  two  greatest  floods  of  North  America, 

the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  possessed  also  two  fertile  valleys  of  a 

thousand  leagues'  extent,  in  which  the  productions  of  all  climates  grew. 

With  so  great  a  territory,  commanding  such  water-ways,  she  might,  in  a 

few  years,  acquire  inexpugnable  force  on  the  American  continent  I     But, 

to  realise  this,  an  energy  and  a  maniement  were  needed,  which  it  would 

h«ve  been  vain  to  expect  from  the  government.    To  begin  with,  an 

abundant  immigration  was  wanted,  both  in  Canada  and  Louisiana  ;  but 

Louis  Xy  sent  no  colonists.    He  thought  that  high  walls,  raised  on  a 

desert  strand  at  the  entry  of  the  Laurentian  Qulf,  within  cannon-shot  of 

hostile  ships,  would  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes.    This  was  repeating 

the  faults  of  the  preceding  century  ;  viz.  first  inviting  Britain  and  her 

colonies  to  unite  their  efforts  against  the  new  outpost,  and,  that  once 

taken,  they  would  be  sure  to  use  it  as  a  stepping-stone  for  the  conquest 

of  all  the  other  possessions  of  France  in  North  America. 

Caps  Briton  [the  island  thus  inappropriately  named]  is  situated 
N.  E.  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  it  is  separated  for  20  miles  by  a  strait 
about  a  mile  wide,  called  the  Gut  of  Cause.  To  the  N.  W.  lies  Prince 
Edward's  Island*  (Isle  de  St.  Jean)  ;  to  the  N.  E.  Newfoundland;  the 
former  30,  the  latter  about  50  miles  distant.  Cape  Breton  is  of  no 
definable  configuration,  but  its  nearest  approach  to  any  regular  form  is 
^t  of  a  triangle  ;  which,  from  base  to  apex,  or  S.  to  N.,  is  about  100 
miles  in  a  direct  line,  and  a  line,  run  across  the  broadest  part,  S.  to  W., 
would  measure  85  miles.    Superficial  area  of  land,  about  two  mifiion 

*  Thus  first  named  in  1779,  in  honor  of  Edward,  dake  of  Kent,  father  of 
Queen  Tictoria.— i9. 
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teres.  The  island,  strangely  indented  in  many  places,  is  ahaost  eol  ia 
two  by  an  inlet  of  tbe  N.  E.  seaboard  called  the  Bras  d'Or,  wMdi  ii 
separated  from  St  Peter's  Bay,  another  inlet,  entering  fitan  the  < 
seaboard,  by  an  isthmus  only  850  yards  across.  The  Bras  d'Or  isi 
by  two  channels,  formed  by  Boolardin  island,  which  lies  between  tte 
harbors  of  St  Anne  and  Sidney  (Port  des  Espagnols).  Two  otter 
harbors,  are  those  of  Miroy  and  Looidbonrg.  The  latter  (once  importait^ 
bnt  now  deserted)  ^las  a  cirooit  of  12  mOes,  and  is  entered  bj  a  JVJ 
narrow  strait.  St  Peter's  b  situated  on  Toulouse  bay  ;  Sidnqr»  on  the 
N.E.eoast,is  theseatof  the  government,  and  had  about  600  inhahttanti 
at  a  recent  date. 

The  climate  is  milder  thair  that  of  Lower  Canada,  and  not  leas  sdii> 
brious^  though  the  air  is  more^humid.  The  soil  is  moderatdy  ftfiik, 
and  the  fiirming  produce  raised  indudes  the  common  cereals.  Mcstof 
the  population  is  agricultural.  The  southern  slopes  of  the  liigM^a 
r^ons  are  tillable  to  the  summit 'l^  The  natural'wood  found  on  As 
island,  in  early  times,  comprised  oak,  pine,- maple,  plane-tree,  cedar, 
aspen — growths  all  yielding  constructiye  material;  and,  at  present^  diç- 
building  is  much  carried  on.  There  are  several  coal-mines,  with  gypsBS 
and  iron-stone  quarries.  Some  salt-springs  exist  near  the  Bras  d'Or,  ike 
most  considerable  of  several  sea-lakes  in  the  island,  but  which  contvai 
no  navigable  stream.  Most  oi  the  urban  settlements  lie  along  the  diores 
of  the  Bras  d'Or,  which  afibrds  great  facilities  for  trade.  At  a  reeent 
date  the  population  of  the  island  was  about  30,000  ;  and  the  people  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authorities  of  Nova  Scotia,  their  territory 
forming  a  county  in  itself. 

Gape  Breton,  anterior  to  the  18th  century,  was  frequented  only  bj 
fur-traders  and  fishermen.  Towards  the  year  1706,  Messrs.  Baudot, 
father  and  son,  the  former  being  then  intendant  of  New  France,  sent  to 
Paris  a  memorial  proposing  to  make  the  island  a  commercial  entrepM  ftr 
all  French  America.  In  this  document,  which  manifested  the  sagaeitj 
of  its  writers,  it  was  urged  that  the  fiir-trade,  almost  the  only  oommeroe 
Canada  possessed,  was  becoming  less  and  less  important  yearly  ;  and  that, 
whilst  it  had  become  little  profitable,  it  had  vicious  tendencies  about  it, 
as  leading  the  population  to  trust  to  gambler-like  chances  of  unoertaia 
gain  ;  invited  men  to  lead  a  loitering,  vagabond  life  ;  inspired  dislike  of 
tillage,  and  an  aversion  to  continuous  employment  of  any  kind.    "  The 

*  "  Let  the  poor  emigrant  pass  not  hj  neglected  Cape  Breton,  where  Qod  hie 
given  him  good  soil  to  coltiTate  ;  coal  for  bis  fuel  ;  fish  for  his  food,  and  salt  to 
€V«  it.''    Judge  Halivitbtoh.— B. 
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Anglo-Amerioans,?  they  said,  ''not  leaving  their  homes  as  most  of  our 
people  do,  till  their  ground,  establish  manofaotories,  open  mines,  build 
ships,  &o.,  and  have  never  yet  looked  upon  the  peltry  traffic  but  as  a 
subordinate  branch  of  their  teade.  Let  us  take  an  example  from  them, 
and  encourage  the  exportation  of  salted  prc^viâons,  lumber,  pitch,  tar, 
oils,  fish,  hemp,  flax,  iron,  copper,  &c.  In  proportion  as  exports  increase, 
so  will  imports  augment.  Everybody  will  find  employment;  provisions 
and  foreign  commodities  will  come  in  abundantiy,  and  consequentiy  M 
in  price:  a  busy  commerce  will  attract  immigration,  will  hasten  land- 
clearing,  extend  the  fisheries,  and,  in  a  word,  give  new  life  to  the  enterprise 
of  thifT  country,  now  so  languishing."  In  many  other  passages,  the 
Baudots  pointed  out,  in  particular,  what  ought  to  be  done  to  make  Cape 
Breton  tiie  emporium  they  said  it  might  be,  placed  as  it  was  between 
France  and  French  settiements  in  Canada,  Acadia,  and  Newfoundland  ; 
but,  above  all,  they  urged  the  necessity,  if  any  thing  effectual  were  to  bo 
done,  to  encourage  a  large  immigration  to  it;  and  this,  not  by  any  com- 
pany or  association  of  individuals,  who  always  held  monopolies  which 
they  worked  for  their  own  narrow  purposes,  but  directiy  by  the  home 
government  Littie  or  no  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  this 
patriotic  project,  thou^  most  ably  developed;  but  it  was  taken  into 
serious  consideration,  at  least,  about  the  period  now  under  our  review. 

The  ministry  to  mark  the  estimation  in  which  France  now  held  Cape 
Breton,  re-named  it  Boyal  Island  (I'Isle-Boyale),  by  which  appellation  it 
was  known  as  long  afterward  as  French  domination  histed  in  North  Amer- 
ica. The  seat  of  government  was  fixed  at  English-haven,  which  was  re- 
named "  Louisbourg,"  in  honor  of  the  king.  Its  port  could  be  fortified 
only  at  great  cost,  tiie  needful  materials  of  construction  being  fiir  off. 
The  harbor  of  St.  Anne  would  have  been  &r  preferable  in  that  respect 
and  most  others.  M.  de  Ooetebelle,  who  had  been  ousted  from  his  gov- 
ernorship at  Plaisance  by  the  pbice  passing  under  British  rule,  was 
«barged  to  superintend  the  colony,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  Louisbourg. 

Instead  of  sending  colonists  from  France,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
settlements  in  Acadia  and  Newfoundland  were  invited  to  repair  to  Cape 
Breton,  it  being  understood  that  they  were  impatient  of  British  sway^ 
and  yearning  to  join  their  compatriots,  even  if  they  lost,  in  a  material 
point  of  view,  by  the  exchange.  But  in  this  tiie  home  authorities  reckon- 
ed  without  their  host  ;  for  the  French  settiers,  who  at  first  threatened 
to  emigrate  to  other  parts  of  New  France,  were  getting  reconciled  to  their 
new  masters,  who  for  the  time  treated  them  well  ;  just  as  the  Canadians 
were  cajoled  to  repel  the  advances  of  the  revolted  Anglo-American  provin- 
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<;ial8  in  1774.  What  we  have  said  now,  refera  to  the  migoÂtjr  ;  but  i 
few  did  emigrate,  not  having  any  property  to  lose  thereby,  to  Ido-Boyil^ 
wherein  they  formed  some  petty  villages.  In  defiiidt  of  tnore  efi^Ue  is- 
habitants,  the  government  invited  some  of  the  Abenaqnis  savagM  to  ftÊOt 
up  their  abode  in  the  isknd. 

The  town  of  Louisbooig  was  built  on  a  tongue  of  land  jutting  intofl» 
sea,  and  in  its  palmiest  days  was  fully  a  mile  long.  The  hovuMB  wm 
nearly  all  of  wood,  the  chief  state  edifices  being  the  only  CKoeptamtf. 
Wharves  were  constructed  on  the  sea-frontage,  at  which  v^ûftela  loaded  ittl 
unloaded.  As  the  great  object  of  the  government  was  to  make  die  piaee 
a  maritime  arsenal,  a  series  of  fortifications,  intended  to  be  impr^gnaUé^ 
were  commenced  in  1720.  Before  they  were  finished,  mure  than  SOmfl- 
lions  were  expended  upon  them. 

Fishing  was  the  chief  employment  of  the  Gape-Bretons,  lAiose  numbM 
gradually  increased  to  a  total  of  4,000  souls  ;  and  these  were  mostly  oott- 
gregated  at  Louisbourg.  The  island  being  little  more  tluin  one  gnat 
fishing-station,  this  amount  might  be  doubled,  perhaps,  in  summer  by  tte 
arrival  of  fishera  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  repûred  to  the  ooaate  of 
the  island  to  dry  their  produce. 

The  lenders  trusted  to  the  mother  country  and  the  French  Antflbs 
for  the  chief  necessaries  and  all  the  luxuries  of  life.  They  imported, 
from  France,  provisions,  beverages,  tissues,  and  even  furniture  ;  for  which 
they  exchanged  cod-fish.  They  sent  annually  to  the  West-Indies  fimn 
twenty  to  twenty-five  vessels,  each  of  70  to  140  tons  burden,  laden  with 
lumber,  staves,  pit-coal,  salmon,  cod,  mackerel,  and  fish-oil  ;  thence  impcft- 
ing  sugar,  coflfee,  rum,  &c.  There  was  a  considerable  exoess  of  imports 
from  the  Antilles  beyond  the  wants  of  the  islanders;  these  were  taken  up 
in  part  by  the  Canadians,  and  the  rest  bartered  for  other  conunodities 
with  the  New-£nglanders.  From  the  details  thus  given  of  the  ordinafy 
traffic  of  Isle-Royale,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  people  enjoyed  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  material  comfort  :  such  was  not  the  case.  Most  of 
them  lived  a  life  of  constant  penury.  Those  of  them  who  strove  to  bet- 
ter their  condition  by  plying  extended  industry,  became  the  victims  of 
usury,  owing  to  the  advances  made  to  them  in  bad  seasons,  or  when  their 
floating  ventures  suffered  wreck  or  other  miscarriages,  or  salt  was  acaroe, 
as  well  as  dear.  Industrials  who  have  to  pay  ordinarily  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  a  year  for  advances,  must  ever  be  on  the  verge  of  absolute  in- 
solvency ;  and  thus  he  who  loans  as  well  as  he  who  borrows,  may  be  in- 
volved at  last  in  common  ruin.  \ 

The  civil  government  of  Isle-Royale  and  of  St.  John's  Island  (Prince 
Edward's)  was  modelled  on  that  of  Canada.     The  commandant,  like  the 
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governor  of  LouiaiAiia,  was  subordinate  to  the  governor-general  resident 
at  Qoebee.  Feudality  was  never  introduced  to  Isle-Boyale,  as  the  king 
reflued  to  constitute  any  seigniories  there. 

The  re-founder  of  Ide-Soyale  was  succeeded  as  commandant  by  M. 
St.  Ovide.    In  1620,  Mr.  Kchard  was  nominated  Britbh  governor  of 
AoaSm  and  Newfoundland.    Jealous  of  the  intercourse  of  his  suljects 
with  the  people  of  Isle-Boyale,  he  issued  an  arbitrary  edict  against  it. 
He  also  required  the  men  of  French  race  under  his  jurisdiction  to  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  king  within  four  months.    M.  St. 
Otide  ittterpoeed,  and  admcmished  the  parties  thus  put  under  compulsion, 
that  if  they  conformed,  they  would  soon  be  obliged  to  forego  their  reHgkm , 
and  that  theb  children  would  be  taught  to  renounce  it.    The  British,  he 
fiirther  told  them,  would  ensUve  those  who  yielded  ;  adding,  that  even 
Freneh  huguenots  were  shunned  by  British  protestants,  &c    The  inha- 
Uta&tB  (wisœ  than  their  adviser)  contented  themselves  with  reminding 
Mr.  Bichard,  that  they  had  decided  to  remain  in  the  country  only  on 
condition  of  having  their  nationality  respected  ;  that  thdr  presence  in 
the  island  was  advantageous    to   its   new  masters,  in   this  respect, 
if  for  no  other,  that  it  was  out  of  r^ard  for  the  French  residents 
that  the  Mic-Macs  and  other  aborigines  let  the  English  live  in  repose, 
they  being  allies  of  the  French  only  and  averse  to  English  ways  :  finally, 
that  if  these  two  antipathies,  civilized  and  savage,  conjoined  against  Bri- 
tish domination,  it  might  be  imperilled  by  them  some  day.     Mr.  Richard, 
moved  or  not  by  these  considerations,  took  alarm  on  hearing  that  M.  do 
St.  Ovide  had  made  arrangements  to  receive  all  deserters  from  Acadia 
and  Newfoundland  in  St.  John's  Isle,  and  gave  up  his  project  of  enforced 
Anglification. 

The  island  just  named,  discovered  in  1497  by  Cabot,  lies  in  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence;  it  extends,  from  E.  to  W.  in  a  somewhat  curvilinear 
shape  and  b  about  134  mileslong  ;  its  area  2160  square  miles  ;  in  breadtii 
it  varies,  from  1  mile  only  to  34  miles.  It  is  separated  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  by  Northumberland  Strait,  which  in  the  narrowest 
parts  is  hardly  more  than  ten  miles  wide.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  there 
are  good  pasture-lands  in  it.  Till  times  posterior  to  that  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  its  merits  had  been  overlooked.  In  1719,  a  company 
was  formed  in  France,  in  view  of  clearing  the  interior  and  estab- 
lishing fisheries  on  the  coasts.  This  project  was  bom  of  John  Law's 
speculations,  when  the  Mississippi  bubble  was  blown  so  disastrously 
for  France.  The  count  de  St.  Pierre,  premier  groom  of  the  chamber 
to  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  was  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise.    The 
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king  conceded  to  him,  along  wiUi  the  isle  of  St.  John,  the  Mi^- 
kn  group,  and  Misooa.  Unhappily,  personal  înterest,  which  had 
first  brought  the  associates  together,  getting  misdirected,  all  the  parties 
wanting  to  be  directors  without  needful  experience  in  business,  a  611  out 
took  place,  and  the  project  fell  to  the  ground.  St.  John's  Isle  then  M 
into  the  oblivion  whence  it  had  been  drawn  momentarily  ;  and  therein 
remained  till  the  year  1749,  when  a  number  of  Acadians,  evading  the 
British  yoke,  began  to  settle  there.'l^ 

•  This  island  coutains  965,000  acres  of  ezoellent  land,  so  free  from  stone  ai 
not  to  yield  saffieient  for  bnildlng  parposes.  It  contains  67  townships,  with 
about  70,000  inhabitants.  It  forms  a  separate  gOTemment  The  whole  ana 
of  the  island  exceeds  1,000,000  acres  ]\  and  as  there  are  no  very  lofty  mmmtaiai, 
there  are  abondance  of  wood  and  man  j  little  lakes  and  streams  ;  it  is  fertile  and 
inhabitable  thronghont  The  climate  is  softer  and  milder  than  that  of  Gaaadt, 
withont  the  fogs  of  Newfoundland  and  Kova  Scotia  ;  and  the  health  and  lot- 
gevity  of  the  inhabitants  are  remarkable."    Judge  Halibubtov.— B. 
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atttoted.— LaCovtiuna  de  Paris  introduced  aa  a  legal  code.— Aborthre  attempts  to  originate 
a  trade  with  New  Mezioo.—Traffic  among  the  aboriginal  tribes,  shared  with  the  British 
-eolonlsts.— The  Natehea  tribe  exterminated  by  the  French.— M.  Croiat  throws  up  his  tra- 
-ding  priTileges  in  dlsgost;  they  are  transferred  to  the  Western  Company,  as  re-instltiited 
in  llifor  of  John  Law  and  others.— Notices  of  this  adventurer  ;  rise,  progress,  and  fkD  of 
his  banking  and  colonizing  schemes,  known  as  the  Mississippi  system.— Personal  changes 
in  the  oolonial  administration.— New  Orleans  Ibunded,  in  1718,  by  M.  de  BienviUe.— New 
organisation  of  the  provincial  government.— Immigration  of  the  West  India  Company's 
colonists;  the  miserable  Ihte  of  most  of  them.— Notices  of  divers  French  settlements.— 
War  between  France  and  Spain  ;  its  origin  and  course.— Capture  and  re-capture  of  Pen- 
saeola.— At  the  peace,  the  latter  restored  to  Spain.— Becompenses  to  the  Lonirianian  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers.— Treaties  with  the  Chickasaws  and  Natohes.— Hurricane  of  Sept. 
12, 1722.— Charlevoix  recommends  missions,  and  his  advice  is  adopted.— Louisianian  trade 
transferred  to  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  after  the  collapse  of  Law's  company.— M. 
Ferrier,  a  naval  lieutenant,  appointed  governor  of  the  province.- Most  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  conspire  to  exterminate  all  the  French  colonists.- The  Natohes  perform  the  first  act 
of  this  tragedy,  with  savage  dissimulation  and  barbarity,  but  too  precipitately,  happily  for 
the  remainder  of  the  intended  victims.— Stem  reprisals  of  the  French.— A  few  concluding 
words  on  the  polity  of  the  West  India  Company  in  Louisiana;  which  is  fiiin  to  render  up 
its  modem  privileges  therein  to  the  king. 

Whilst  France  was  engaged  in  fortifying  Cape-Breton,  the  most  adven- 
turous of  her  people  were  extending  the  colonization  of  those  immense 
regions  through  which  the  lower  Mississippi  flows.  As  the  fame  of  her 
name  was  first  sounded  in  the  far  west  of  New  France  hy  bom  Canadians, 
the  most  conspicuous  personages  who  now  figured  on  the  scene  hi  Louisiana 
were  also  natives  of  the  Laurentian  provinces. 

The  second  site  chosen  for  a  head  settlement  of  Louisiana,  served  its 
purpose  no  better  than  the  first.  Mobile  was  soon  found  to  be  as  unsuit- 
able as  Bibzi  ;  and  the  colonists  were  removed  from  the  latter  to  the  Isle 
Dauphine,  which  D'Iberville  had  named  Massacre  Island,  owing  to  the 
number  of  human  bones  he  found  there,  scattered  about.  This  hapless 
island  is  little  more  than  a  large  sand-bank,  but  it  was  selected  for  its 
seaward  position,  and  from  ita  containing  a  good  haven. 

We  had  occasion  to  mention,  incidentally,  in  one  of  our  preceding 
pages,  the  name  of  Antoine  Crozat.*  He  had  been  a  successful  merchant, 

•  This  millionnaire  was  ennobled  afterwards,  as  Marquis  da  Ghâtel.  There  is 
.an  elementary  work  on  geography,  compiled  expressly  for  the  use  of  a  daughter 
of  that  financier,  by  the  abbé  Le  François,  and  known  to  most  French  academies, 
in  former  times,  as  the  M  Géographie  de  Grosat  "    Diet,  des  Datts.-^B. 
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and  now  held  a  high  offioe  in  the  department  of  finsnoes  at  Paxia  In 
1712,  he  obtained  from  the  oonrt  a  patent  for  exehunye  mining  in 
Louisiana,  with  a  monopoly  for  sixteen  years  of  the  whole  trade  of  Hut 
colony,  the  king  reserving  to  himself  its  oiyil  and  military  gOTenmient 
M.  de  la  Mothe  had  just  been  nominated  governor,  in  place  of  the  deceased 
M.  de  Mays  ;  M.  Ducloe,  present  commûia»>e-ord(mfia<e»r,  repbdsg 
M.  d'Arteguette,  who  had  letumed  to  France.  A  superior  council,  of 
two  members  and  a  recorder,  with  power  to  add  to  its  numbers,  wis  con- 
stituted for  three  years,  with  jurisdiction  civil  and  criminal.  Its  jutiqpra- 
dencewas  to  be  that  known  as  the  Cioutume  de  Paris,  no  other  being  Hibd 
recognised  in  New  France. 

M.  de  la  Mothe-Oadillao,  whom  M.  Crosat  had  couijoined  with  bin  in 
carrying  out  his  trading  enterprises,  did  not  reach  the  odony  till  mS. 
The  double  duties  he  had  undertaken  to  perform  were  inoonastoot  in 
nature  with  each  other;  and  tiieir  conjunction  was  of  evil  angary  ftrtte 
colony.  On  his  arrival  he  found  the  inhabitants  leading  a  wnAohed 
existence  in  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world,  for  want  of  a  eirevla- 
ting  medium,  and  means  for  disposing  of  their  produce.  The  goremor 
turned  his  first  attention  to  the  formation  of  commercial  relatums  with 
the  neighboring  American  settlements,  especially  those  belonging  to  Spain. 

With  this  view,  he  despatched  a  vessel,  laden  wilh  merohandiie,  to 
Vera  Cruz.  The  viceroy  of  Mexico,  faiths  to  the  exclusive  system  of 
his  nation  and  the  times,  ordered  the  vessel  away.  Cadillac,  not  discouraged, 
made  a  second  attempt  by  means  of  M.  Juchereau  de  St.  Denis,  one 
of  the  hardiest  Canadian  adventurers  of  the  day,  and  a  resident  of 
Louisiana  during  fourteen  previous  years. 

While  thus  seeking  a  trade  with  Mexico,  the  governor  courted  a  trafic 
in  peltry  with  the  Natchez  and  other  tribes  of  the  Mississippi,  amoiig 
whom  his  agents  found  Virginians  already  resorting,  partly  for  the  same 
purpose,  partly  for  courting  alliances  of  the  savages  for  British  interests. 
The  French,  on  their  side,  pursued  the  like  policy  ;  and  a  perilous  rivahy 
of  the  two  races  of  colonists,  temporarily  convenient  but  permanent)^ 
hurtfU,  forthwith  arose  in  the  southern  colonies  of  France  and  Britain, 
such  as  had  long  existed  in  other  parts  of  the  continent  Thus  the 
Alabamians,  the  Choctas,  and  other  tribes,  become  înjinioal  to  the 
Carolinians,  fell  upon  their  settlements  and  committed  great  ravages; 
while  the  Natchez,  in  1716,  spirited  against  the  French,  were  on  the  point 
of  exterminating  them  by  a  suddenly  inflicted  blow.  Detected  in  their 
plot,  M.  de  Bienville  entmd  their  oountiy  and  forced  them  tobe  jo  nb- 
missiTe  as  to  build,  under  his  orders,  a  fortress  f<w  a  Fraieh  gairisoD, 
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intended  as  a  post  of  obseiratioD.  This  post,  called  Fort  Rosalie,  in 
compliment  to  Madame  Pontchartrain,  was  erected  on  a  bluff  of  the 
BGflrissippL 

In  1715,  M.  de  Tisné  laid  the  foandlitions  of  Nachitoohes,  on  the 
ri^t  hank  of  the  Red  River.  At  this  time,  Loni^anian  trade  was  any- 
thing but  flourishing  in  the  hands  of  Crosat  and  his  agents.  Before  his 
moiiopohf  began,  the  inhabitants  of  Mobile  and  Isle-Dauphine  exported 
prgvisionB,  wood,  and  peltry,  to  France,  Pensacola,  Martinique,  and  St. 
Domingo  ;  receiving  in  return  articles,  for  barter  with  the  natives,  with 
oUier  needftd  commodities  and  luxuries.  Crosat's  monopoly  put  a  stop 
to  his  unshackled  intercourse.  Ships  from  the  Antilles  ceased  to  frequent 
tli6  port.  Private  ships  were  prohibited  from  going  to  Pensacola,  whence 
tlie  eolonists  bad  d^ved  all  their  specie  :  whatever  overplus  produce  they 
liad,  they  were  obliged  to  sell  to  Crosat's  agents  at  such  prices  as  the 
latter  duM»  to  put  upon  them.  The  rates  of  their  tariff  for  peltry  were 
fiiad  so  low,  that  the  hunters  preferred  to  send  them  to  Canada,  or  to  the 
British  colonies.  Instead  of  imputing  the  evil  plight  of  his  affûrs,  the 
neoessaiy  result  of  such  injustice,  to  his  own  purblind  policy,  M.  Grozat 
ocmplained  to  the  ministry  against  other  parties,  as  the  cause  of  it  aU  ; 
but  finding  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  him,  and  that  he  was  not  able 
to  ftnn  an  arrangement  with  the  Mexicans  to  take  his  goods  for  supplies 
of  the  precious  metals,  he  threw  up  his  patent  in  disgust,  and  it  was  soon 
afterwards  handed  over  to  the  chief  director  of  the  renovated  company 
of  the  French  West  Indies.  [This  was  the  famous  John  Law,  of 
Laoriston.'i^  ] 

From  the  time  of  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  who  visited  the  Mississippian 
region  in  1539,  it  had  become  a  fond  tradition  that  its  subsoil  abounded 
in  gold  and  silver.  D'Iberville's  reports  had  latterly  tended  to  confirm 
these  time-honoured  illusions.  Law,  confiding  in  the  reality  of  Louisianian 
irealth  or  not,  now  determined  to  turn  the  popular  belief  to  account.  He 
heguk  by  forming  a  bank  of  circulation  in  Paris  (the  first  known  to 
Rranoe),  with  a  capital  of  forty  million  livres.  Having  ingratiated  him- 
self iKdi  the  r^nt  duke  of  Orleans  (being  an  accomplished  man,  of 

^'l9i{miffh  of  thi8:ol|a|>ter,  the  editor  has  had  leconrse  to  various  authorities 
In  mqsl  of  tlie  partfonlanin  it  regarding  Law's  Bank  and  the  MissiBsippi  scheme. 
TUs  J#,  stated,  if  o^ly  in  Justice  to  H.  Qamean.  Law,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
tûaUpf  and  not  the  least  honest  Qnanciers  of  his  time,  aspired  to  the  honor  of 
ftmniling  a  national  bank  in  France  ;  thus  rivalling  his  conntryman,  William 
Patefsan,  the  prqieetor  of  the  Bank  of  Bngland  and  the  Bank  of  Sootland. 
Law»  bem  in  1081»  was  son  of  a  goldsmith  in  Sdinburgh.    He  died  poor,  at 

TMii^  ia  na8.-ij. 
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eoordy  qiaimeni),  he  obtained  the  privilege,  fat  twenty  yeavSi  hj  edieli 
dated  May  2nd  and  10th,  1716,  of  isBoing  notes  to  be  eaflhed  «t  ^|^ 
wilh  specie.  A  sound  flystem  of  credit,  much  wanted  in  Frmnoe,  wwU 
have  resulted  from  this  enterprise,  had  its  operations  been  Inpi  wiftift 
the  prescribed  bounds;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  haTebeen  the  intention 
of  its  projector  or  of  hb  patrons  at  court.  It  was  but  %  pilot-baOooa  ftr 
what  was  to  follow. 

At  this  time  the  finances  of  France  were  in  a  deplorable  state.    Bib 
on  the  royal  treasury  were  negotiable  at  only  half  their  nonÛBal  vahu. 
The  r^nt,  by  way  of  raising  funds,  created,  in  an  edict  dftted  Hank 
12,  1716,  a  chamber  of  inquest  for  the  prosecution  of  peculating  &inias- 
general  and  others  suspected  of  haying  become  too  rich  at  the  eiqpense  of 
the  state.    Several  of  these  were  condemned,  arbitrarily,  to  make  reotifta- 
tions  ;  but,  by  dexterous  evasions  or  collusions  with  their  proeeouton,  onlj 
a  small  sum  was  realised  from  an  act  of  eztrarl^al  procedure,  bearingtte 
discredit  of  being  totally  opposed  to  Intimate  jurisprudence.  This  odiow 
device  having  thus  practically  failed,  the  r^nt  was  well  disposed  to  fiu- 
ther  Law's  projects,  as  part  of  his  plan  was  to  take  in  exchange  tor  Ae 
actions  of  his  bank  when  extended,  the  government  ''  promises  to  pay," 
not  depreciated  by  50  per  cent.,  but  at  par.    Next  year.  Law  obtrined, 
as  we  have  intimated  above,  titles  to  the  trading  and  wiînîng  monopoly 
in  Louisiana  renounced  by  Crozat,  also  the  dormant  privileges  of  the 
<<  Castor  "  or  Canada  Company,  formed  in  1710,  of  the  St.  Domingoafiio- 
ciation  (1698),  of  the  Sen^al  and  Guinea  Companies,  of  the  Chinese 
Company  (1700),  and  of  the  old  West  India  Company.    Whatever  advan- 
tages might  accrue  from  a  monopoly  of  trade  with  those  countries  were 
hypothecated  for  the  security  of  those  who  took  shares  in  an  associatîoD 
called  the"  Mississippi  Company,"  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  millioos 
of  livres,  which  was  made  an  adjunct  of  the  bank. 

By  an  edict  dated  Dec.  4,  1718,  the  r^nt  erected  histwo-fidd  este- 
blishment  as  the  Banque  Royale,  or  State  Bank  of  France.  Deo.  27, 
an  edict  prohibited  any  re-payment  of  more  than  600  livres  in  sQfer. 
This  made]  paper  that  was  out  all  the  more  needful  for  circulation,  and 
occasioned  further  emissions.  Yet  people  were  so  infatuated  as  to  con- 
tinue depositing  their  coined  money,  receiving  shares  and  bank-paper  in 
exchange.  By  Dec.  1, 1719,  there  were  640  million  livres  of  the  htter 
in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Dec.  11,  an  edict  was  issued,  prohibiting  the 
bank  officers  from  re-paying  more  than  300  livres  in  gold,  or  ten  in  sQier, 
at  one  time.  Public  confidence  now  b^an  to  give  way.  By  way  of  rei- 
toring  it,  the  chief  director.  Law,  was  nominated  controllergeneral  of  the 
royal  finances  :  he  having  been  naturalized  on  renouncing  protestantiaB* 
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At  one  time,  -whesa  public  madness  was  at  the  highest,  the  stock  of  tibe 
Misôssippi  Company  rose  in  price  to  2050  per  cent.;  and  150  million 
livres  were  added  to  its  capital.  But,  when  tibe  tide  tamed,  their  nomi- 
nal Yalne  sank  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  rose. 

In  1719-20  seTeral  foreign  merchants  having  obtained  large  quantities 
of  the  royal  bank  paper,  at  a  depreciated  rate,  contrived  to  obtain  specie 
tcft  them  at  the  institution,  and  thus  stripped  France  of  a  large  amount 
of  its  coin.  Public  discontent  was  now  rife,  and  the  regent,  to  appease 
it^  deprived  Law  of  his  post  in  the  finances,  but  continued  him  in  his 
citaation  as  head  of  the  Bank  and  West  India  Company.  The  device 
was  now  resorted  to,  of  selling  parceb  of  land  in  Louisiana,  deliveiy  gua- 
nmteed  by  tiie  company.  A  tract  of  one  square  league  was  rated  at  3000 
livret.  A  few  French  capitalists  thus  acquired  illusory  right  to  enormous 
expanses  of  wilderness.  To  people  these,  all  the  vagabonds  who  then 
infSasted  Paris  were  taken  up  and  placed  in  ward  ;  the  streets  were  also 
4sleared  of  public  women,  who  were  put  in  prison  ;  both  species  of  colonists 
were  thus  detained  till  they  could  be  shipped.  By  and  by  the  archers 
(aimed  police)  began  to  impress  honest  burgesses  and  respectable  artisans, 
in  view  of  obtaining  ransoms  for  their  release.  Their  friends  rose  upon 
tlie  aiohers,  killed  some,  and  maltreated  others.  Impressment  of  the 
dtisens  thereupon  ceased. 

An  edict  of  May  21, 1720,  ordained  that  a  monthly  reduction  should 
take  place  of  the  shares  and  notes  of  the  West  India  Company  and  Royal 
Bank.  This  edict  was  recalled  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  but  too  late 
to  prevent  a  panic  and  a  run.  The  regent  dismissed  Law,  and  put  the 
bank  under  the  direction  of  the  duke  d' Antin  and  some  councillors  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  This  transference  did  not  still  the  storm  of  public 
indignation  against  Law,  who  took  refuge  in  the  Palais-Royal,  where  the 
regrat  resided.  Crowds  broke  into  its  courts,  demanding  the  death  of 
«  the  impostor  who  had  ruined  France."  The  people  being  driven  out  by 
force,  tiiree  persons  were  crushed  in  the  passages.  Those  in  the  streets, 
seeing  Law's  carriage  pass  by,  rushed  upon  it,  thinking  he  might  be  with- 
in; bat  finding  it  empty,  they  demolished  the  innocent  vehicle.''^ 

*  The  premier  president  of  parliament  was  the  first  to  announce  this  act  of 
popular  vengeance  in  his  court,  which  he  did  in  the  following  impromptu 
eoaplet  : — 

"  MesaleiiTs,  meaaiears!  bonne  nourelle; 
Le  caitwee  de  Law  est  réduite  en  cannelle." 
(Good  news,  my  friends  !  Law's  cozening  tricks 
Have  made  his  coach  he  smashed  in  sticks.) 

Wheieiipon  all  the  members  rose,  in  great  joy  ;  one  of  them  asking,  '<  Have  they 
iodied  torn  Law  in  pieces?    J.-A.  Dulaubs  :  Histoire  de  Parti.— >B. 

AA 
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The  regent  rightly  thinking  Law's  life  not  safe  if  he  remained  a^ 
longer  in  Paris,  sent  him  to  one  of  the  royal  seats  in  the  eoantij. 
Some  of  the  many  courtiers  who  were  enriched  by  obtaining  bask  dura 
from  him  and  selling  out  in  time,  were  grateful  enoogh  to  find  bhui 
for  getting  him  across  the  eastern  frontiers,  whereupon  he  fbond  an  ssf- 
lum  at  Brussels,  leaving  a  nation  beggared  which  he  had  pretended  to 
enrich.  Shortly  thereafter,  a  council  of  regency  was  holden,  in  wUA 
it  was  ascertained,  that  2,700,000,000  livres  in  bank-bills  had  been  ianal, 
1,200,000,000  of  which  amount  were  unsanctioned  by  any  royal  oidi- 
nance  ;  but  which  the  regent  had  privately  empowered  Law  to  ism^ 
(ostensibly,)  to  retrieve  the  credit  of  the  state.^ 

While  these  disastrous  speculations,  for  which  Louisiana  was  made  a 
nominal  handle,  were  going  on,  a  change  of  administration  took  plaoafa 
the  colony;  M.  de  la  Mothe-Cadillac  being  superseded  by  M.  de  Bisi- 
ville,  now  appointed  commandant-general  of  the  province;  while  M. 
Hubert  superseded  M.  Budos  as  commiêêaire'Crdonnateur,  The  8Btlis> 
ments  now  established  were  Biloxi  (once  more  the  capital),  MobilOi  Nat- 
chez, and  Nachitoches.  The  Isle-Bauphine  was  abandoned  perfores^  ill 
haven  having  been  silted  up  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  for  l*Isfe«m- 
Vaisseaux.  It  now  b^an  to  be  thought  that  a  site  for  a  river-port,  rathff 
than  a  sea-haven,  would  be  advantageous;  and  M.  de  Bienville Ibosl 
what  he  considered  a  suitable  place  about  100  miles  up  the  MississiiqiK. 
In  1718,  he  went  thither  with  some  carpenters  and  smuggling  salters,  wûA 
laid  the  first  plaoks  of  a  village  in  marshy  ground, — a  Canadian  thiB 
founding  the  western  capital  of  the  United  States.  He  named  the  pbee 
New  Orleans,  in  honor  of  the  regent  of  France,  and  appointed  M.  de 
Pailloux  to  take  charge  of  it  ;  but  the  seat  of  government  was  not  traai' 
ferred  thither  till  the  year  1723. 

When  the  re-constituted  West  India  Company  (Law's)  took  [ 
of  the  colony,  Bienville  was  continued  in  office,  and  constituted  the  < 
pany*8  resident  director  ;  and  other  appointments  were  made.  In  ^riog, 
1718,  eight  hundred  persons,  including  the  impressed  colonists  mentxw- 
ed  above,  were  embarked  in  three  ships  at  La  Rochelle,  and  despatebel 
to  Louisiana.  Several  gentlemen  and  retired  military  officers  came  abog 
with  this  rabble  ;  the  regent  havin«;  promised  to  invest  them  withoolonial 
dukedoms,  marquisates,  countships,  &c.  To  Law  himself  was  assigoed 
an  estate,  four  square  leagues  in  extent,  at  Arkansas,  which  was  oonsd- 

*  The  above  account  of  the  Mississippi  scheme,  which  preladed  the  Soath  Sei 
bubble,  blown  in  Eoglaod  nearly  at  the  sanie  time,  it  taken  partly  froB 
DoLAuai's  History  of  Paris,  and  other  well-accredited  French  sources.—^. 
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tvted  as  a  daohy,  for  peopling  which  he  gathered  1,500  Gennaiui  and 
ProTençalfl  as  his  Tassais.  He  intended  to  send  6,000  more,  hnt  was 
prevented  by  the  sudden  collapse  of  his  system.  Of  the  first-mentioned 
bandy  numbers  dispersed  before  the  time  of  embarkation  at  Lorient  ;  and 
the  rest  were  not  shipped  till  the  year  1721,  when  they  were  despatched 
hf  the  other  directors  of  the  West  India  Company.  Packed  in  tibe 
transports  pell-mell,  they  were  disgorged  from  them  on  the  strand  at 
Bilojd,  where  no  preparation  had  been  made  to  receive  them.  There 
were  no  proper  means  of  transport  there,  to  convey  them  up  the  river  or 
elsewhere  ;  provisions  failed  ;  some  found  means  to  support  life  by  gather- 
ing shell-fish,  but  in  the  end,  more  than  500  perished  of  hunger.  A 
company  of  Swiss  soldiers,  with  its  officers,  escaped  the  general  calamity 
by  marching  off  bodily  to  Carolina. 

Although  the  West  India  Company  had  exerted  a  disturbing,  not  a 
qoiekening  influence  on  the  colony,  it  still  used  the  exorbitant  powers 
gra|ited  to  its  expelled  chief.  The  monopoly  had  already  cost  25  millions. 
«<  The  company's  administrators,''  says  Raynal,  **  who  made  those  enor- 
mous advances,  had  the  silly  pretension  to  direct  in  Paris  enterprises 
whidh  could  rightly  be  shaped  in  the  New  World  only.  From  their 
bureaus  they  laid  out  the  course  to  be  followed  by  every  colonist,  in  a 
way  subservient  to  their  own  monopoly,  and  to  that  only.  To  hide  the 
de^orable  state  of  the  settlements  from  the  public  eye,  they  made  no 
soruple  to  intercept  letters  sent  home  by  the  sufferers." 

The  resident  authorities  had  demanded  a  large  immigration  of  agricul- 
tural settlers;  but  besides  that  France  was  not  over  populated  after  the 
exhausting  wars  it  had  gone  through,  its  feudal  system  put  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  such  a  transfer  of  human  muscles  and  sinews.  The  nobility,, 
knded  gentry,  and  deigy,  whose  hierarchs  were  chiefs  in  the  government,. 
and  principal  lords  of  the  soil,  were  noways  inclined  to  make  a  present 
to  the  New  World  of  those  rural  vassals  who  made  their  possessions  worth 
the  having.  Neither,  at  any  time,  were  the  peasantry  of  France  inclined 
to  leave  their  native  country  for  America. 

Nevertheless,  the  ill-directed  attempts,  at  extended  colonization  in 
leoent  years  were  not  entirely  without  some  favorable  results;  and  from 
this  time  forward,  the  possession  of  Louisiana  was  secured  to  the  mother 
eountry.  Besides  the  five  chief  settlements  already  enumerated,  the 
fimndations  of  others  were  laid  at  Yasous,  Bâton-Rouge,  Bayagalous, 
Bcores-Bkncs,  Pointe-Coupée,  Rivière-Noire,  Paska-Ogoulas,  and  some 
even  towards  the  Illinois.  These  nuclei  of  as  many  colonies  were  widely 
ipread,  but  most  of  them  attained  prosperity. 
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While  tfaa  projeots  of  Law  were  dndmng  Fruiee  of  Ae  ^^mnemél 
war/'  hostilities  suddenly  broke  out  with  Spain  in  an  ^wpiqF[m^ 
manner.  This  was  oooasioned  tfaroo^  a  oonspiracy,  got  vp  by  Oasffinl 
Alberoni,  prime-minister  of  Spain,  the  abbé  Porto-OatreiOy  and  taM 
French  intriguers,  including  the  Cardinal  de  Polignae  and  "Ûèb  Bob  da 
Maine,  a  bayard  son  of  Louis  XIY.  The  object  in  view  was  to  dqtifi 
the  duke  of  Orleans  of  the  regency  of  France,  and  eon&r  it  on  Pii3i^¥, 
Bourbon  king  of  Spain.  Its  detection  was  followed  by  a  rerolt  of  aotiè 
of  the  nobles  in  Brittany;  five  of  whom  were  capitally  puniahed,  va 
others  exiled. 

The  regent,  early  in  1719,  declared  war  against  Spain,  which  had  aai 
a  single  ally,  and  had  both  France  and  Britain  to  encounter  as  mb- 
mies,  on  land  and  sea.  Marshal  Berwick  (ill^timate  son  of  JaoMi  Uj 
invaded  Spain  with  a  French  army;  the  British  beat  the  Spanish  ilete 
at  sea;  and  an  expedition,  commanded  by  M.  de  Ohâteanguay,  wilii  a 
land-force  of  French  soldiers,  Canadians  and  savages,  aided  by  three 
ships  of  war,  under  M.  de  Sérigny  invested  and  took  Pensaoola,  after  aa 
obstinate  resistance.  But  in  June,  the  same  year,  the  Spaniards  seat 
sujfficient  forces  to  re-take  the  place,  and  M.  de  Ohâteaugoay  had  to 
deliver  it  up. 

The  viceroy  of  Mexico,  encouraged  by  this  re^mpture,  reaolTcd  te 
expel  the  French  from  the  seaboard  of  the  Oulf.  Accordingly,  he  dee- 
patchod  Don  Carasoora,  who  had  re-taken  Pensacola,  to  attack  the  Fraaoii 
at  risle-Dauphine  and  Mobile;  but  he  was  repulsed  in  both  places bj 
Messrs.  Vilinville  and  Sérigny. 

The  colonists  once  more  turned  their  eyes  on  Pensacola,  the  perma- 
nent possession  of  which  they  had  long  coveted.  Commodore  Desaoli 
arriving  with  five  ships  of  war  at  the  Isle-Dauphine,  a  council  of  war 
was  called,  and  it  was  decided  to  attack  that  settlement  by  sea  and  land. 
September  17,  1719,  Desnots  forced  a  passage  into  [the  harbor,  and 
captured  the  Spanbh  vessels  moored  inside.  M.  de  Bienville,  with  a 
land-force,  assailing  the  defensive  works  of  the  town,  it  was  surrendered 
next  day.  The  French  took  1200  to  1500  prisoners,  and  dismantled 
the  works  all  but  the  chief  fort,  leaving  in  it  a  small  garrison. 

After  this  exploit,  the  ministry  accorded  honors  and  promotions  to 
those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  (chiefly  Canadians)  in  the  wan 
of  the  colony.  As  Louisiana  owed  its  foundation  to  them  at  first^  so  te 
them  was  its  conservation  due.  Messrs.  Bienville,  Sérigny,  Saint-Denii^ 
Vilinville,  and  Châteauguay,  were  the  diief  parties  whoee  merits  wen 
thus  practically  acknowledged. 
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The  Spaniflh  govemment  soon  grew  tired  of  oamelees  IiOBtilitiefl,  bj 
wbkà  the  nation  gained  no  oredit  and  reaped  no  advantage.  As  peaioe 
wae-s^ed  February  17, 1720,  and  France  declared  war  Janoary  2, 1719*, 
it  was  well  that  what  onght  to  have  had  no  beginning,  had  so  prompt  an 
ending.  Alberoni,  the  canaer  of  all  the  mischief,  was  esq^elled  from  Spain: 
In  terms  <^  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty,  Pensacola  was  rest^nred  to  the 
Spaniards. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  colonists  constrained  the  Chidcasaws  and  the 
Natohei,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  armed  force  being  absent  to 
oommit  depredations,  into  terms  of  peace. 

On  the  12th  September,  1722,  a  hurricane  passed  oyer  the  colony, 
leaving  death  and  desolation  behind  it.  The  waves  of  the  seaboard,  driven 
inland  to  an  immense  distance,  flooded  the  countoy  and  washed  away 
most  of  Bilozi  and  New  Orleans. 

Up  to  this  time,  no  proper  provision  had  been  made  for  the  cure  of 
souls  in  Louisiana.  The  pious  Charlevoix,  after  visiting  the  colony,  and 
remarking  this  want,  called  the  attention  of  the  court  to  it  in  1723  ; 
.  urging  upon  the  ministry,  that  "  the  conversion  of  the  American  aborigines 
was  always  the  chief  motive  of  the  kings  of  France,  for  extending  their 
domination  in  the  New  World  ;  while  the  experience  of  nearly  two  centum 
ries  had  proved,  that  the  surest  means  of  securing  native  attachment  to 
the  French  was  to  impart  to  the  savages  with  whom  they  had  to  do  the 
Ooepd  of  Christ.  Independent  of  the  spiritual  fruit  thence  resulting,  it 
was  important  for  worldly  polity's  sake  that  the  presence  of  a  missionary 
among  each  of  the  tribes,  whose  character  the  natives  must  needs  respect, 
to  watch  and  report  any  intrigues  against  the  French  going  on,  was  as 
eflfective  as  a  garrison  of  observation,  and  far  cheaper  to  the  state.''  This 
last  consideration  was  doubtless  that  which  had  most  weight  with  the 
irreligious  majority  of  the  Regent's  cabinet,  which  responded  forthwith  to 
the  call  made  upon  it,  by  sending  out  a  number  of  Capucins  and  Jesuits 
to  ^*  evangelize  the  savages,"  (and  dii^ose  them  to  be  r^ardful  of  French 
interests.) 

M.  Perrier,  nominated  to  supersede  M.  de  Bienville,  arrived  in  Octo- 
ber, 1726.  The  colony  was  then  in  a  tranquil  state,  both  as  to  its  inter- 
ior and  exterior  relations  ;  but  in  the  latter  r^ard  a  storm  against  it  was 
arising.  The  aborigines  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  who  in  general  received 
the  first  visit  of  the  Europeans  with  favor  or  in  a  neutral  spirit,  finding 
thai  in  proportion  as  they  extended  their  settlement  the  former  paid  less 
and  less  regard  to  native  rights  or  pretensions — the  tribes  of  the  regions 
between  the  Ohio  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  now  all  ready,  we  say,  at 
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short  notioe  or  none,  to  take  np  arms  against  those  whom  thej  lookad 
upon  as  interloping  nsnrpers.  Add  to  this  feeling  of  enmitj  to  Kvt- 
peans  in  general  among  the  several  tribes,  Ûie  ehanœs  preaented  of  flniBf 
overcoming  in  detail  the  common  enemy,  with  present  advanti^es  fllpe^ 
added,  through  the  political  and  trading  rivalries  of  tlie  men  of  Britisk 
and  French  race  settled  in  or  frequenting  a  country  which  was  not  iUtn 
by  natural  right.  For  reasons  good  or  bad,  we  repeat,  the  CldekaHii 
had  become  in  the  south-west,  relatively  to  the  French  and  British  ooIob- 
ists,  what  the  Iroquois  were  in  the  north-east  of  the  upper  oontiQcntrf 
America.  The  result  was,  at  the  present  time,  a  conspinM^  to  fall  wl- 
wares  upon  the  French,  and  massacre  them  all  at  a  preoonoerted  m§^ 
given.  The  Chickasaws,  the  only  people  of  the  Louisianian  tribes  vhon 
the  French  had  not  been  able  to  render  favorable,  if  prime  moven  is  dv 
plot,  were  not  to  be  alone  in  carrying  it  out,  for  all  the  other  tribes,  wiA 
the  exception  of  the  Arkansas,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Tonicas^  (friendi  at 
the  French  and  not  let  into  the  secret)  were  in  league  with  the  Chiflb- 
saws,  to  compass  the  perdition  of  the  province. 

The  colonists  were  felicitating  themselves  on  the  calm  that  niptà 
around  them,  when  a  selfish  demonstration  of  the  Natohes,  in  rash  tati- 
cipation  of  the  intended  catastrophe,  became  the  means  of  avertii^it,M 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  A  barge,  filled  with  provisions  and  merobaad- 
ize  for  the  use  of  the  people  at  the  principal  colonial  establishment  among 
these  savages,  was  eagerly  coveted  by  them  on  its  arrival.  To  paTS  the 
way  to  its  seizure,  they  got  up  a  hunting  party  pretending  that  th^ 
wanted  to  procure  game  for  M.  de  Chepar,  the  governor,  to  fttst  the 
party  who  had  come  with  the  stores  for  his  people.  Having  proeored 
from  the  latter  guns  and  ammunition  for  the  use  alleged,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th  day  of  November,  1729,  they  were  swarming  aboat  the 
place,  preparing  as  they  said  to  take  to  the  woods  ;  but  previously  sooad- 
ing  a  chaunt,  in  affected  honor  of  the  governor's  guests,  which  profod  to 
be  a  song  of  death.  At  a  signal  given  by  the  chief  of  the  Natohei,  wki 
called  himself  a  descendant  of  the  Sun,  three  shots  were  fired,  as  a  pnE- 
minary  ;  and  then  his  men  scattered  about  the  town,  fell  upon  the  FtbdA 
nearest  to  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes'  time  two  hundred  men  vs* 
butchered  in  the  fort  or  near  their  dwellings.  Only  about  a  score  of  tha 
male  colonists,  with  a  few  of  their  negroes,  several  of  the  former  mon  or 
less  seriously  hurt,  contrived  to  escape.  Sixty  women,  150  childreB,is' 
most  of  the  blacks,  were  made  captive.  Several  of  the  prisonen  vs* 
afterwards  tortured  to  death. 

While  the  slaughter  was  in  progress,  the  Natches  chief  was  mtiifi 
under  the  Company's  tobacco-shed,  taking  things  very  oooUy.    The  hsd 
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of  M.  de  Ghepar — ^wlio  during  life  reposed  unlimited  faith  in  his  mur- 
dsien — ^was  brought  in  ;  also,  in  suoeession,  those  of  his  officers,  and  set 
in  a  ghastly  row.  The  heads  of  the  eommonalty  were  pitched  into  a  pile 
mdisoriminately.  The  first  onslaught  over,  refugees  were  sought  out 
fiom  their  hiding-places.  Prenant  women  were  ripped  up;  and  the 
I  of  children  stilled  with  the  hatchet,  as  being  importunate  and  trouble- 
I  to  the  slayers  of  their  parents.  The  persons  of  some  of  the  female 
fietims  were  abused  preyiously  to  their  immolation.  The  Natchez  butchers 
wore  encouraged  to  proceed  with  predictions  that  the  victims  would 
aoi  be  avenged  by  their  compatriots,  the  chief  assuring  his  men  that  the 
Kronch  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  they  were  settled,  had  been  sub- 
jeoled  to  the  same  treatment  already  ;  and  that  the  British  were  about  to 
Éaka  their  place.* 

*  The  foregoing  narration  of  the  *'  plot  of  the  Natchez,"  is  translated  texi- 
nally.  M.  Qarnean,  in  summing  up  his  statements,  makes  the  following  strictures, 
which,  eren  if  deserved,  are  certainly  out  of  place,  as  there  were  no  "  English 
colonists  "  located  within  several  hundred  miles  of  the  Louisianian  French  or 
of  the  aborigines  of  the  Mississippi,  so  earlj  as  the  year  1729  :  "  We  have  seen 
with  what  jealousy  the  English  colonists  saw  the  French  settlements  extending 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  great  lakes  ;  this  jealousy  had  no  bounds  when 
th«y  saw  the  French  take  possession  of  the  great  Mississippi  yalley.  They 
infused  distrust  and  hatred  of  the  French  in  the  sarage  mind  ;  they  depicted 
them  as  greedy  traders,  who  would  soon  seize  the  whole  territory,  and  expel  the 
natires.  By  degrees,  fear  and  wrath  entered  the  hearts  of  the  natiyes,  naturally 
prond  and  ferocious  ;  and  they  resolyed  to  rid  themselves  of  encroacbiog  aliens, 
who  were  duly  extending  their  settlements.''  M.  Garneau  has  omitted  to  state 
what  were  the  colonies  which  indulged  in  the  above  nefarious  diplomacy  ;  also 
who  were  the  agents  employed  in  it  on  the  present  occasion.  He  has  also 
overlooked  a  passage  germane  to  the  subject  in  the  inaugural  discourse  deliv- 
ered before  the  "  Historical  Society  "  of  Louisiana  by  the  President,  H.  A. 
Ballard,  Esq.,  Jan.  13,  1836  :  which  was  couched  in  these  few  pregnant  words  : 
''The  massacre  of  the  French  by  the  Natchez,  which  led  to  the  extermination 
of  that  tribe,  was  provoked  by  the  atrocious  attempt,  by  the  commandant,  to 
destroy  thehr  village  at  St.  Catherines,  in  order  to  annex  the  land  to  his  own 
plantation."  Mr.  BuUard  added,  that  "  Neither  the  French  nor  the  Spanish 
government  recognised  in  the  Indians  any  primitive  title  to  the  land  over  which 
they  hunted,  nor  even  to  the  spot  on  which  their  permanent  dwellings  were 
fixed.  They  were  often  grantees  of  land  for  very  limited  extents,  not  exceeding 
a  league  square,  covering  their  village.  They  were  sometimes  permitted  to  sell 
ont  their  ancient  possessions,  and  had  a  new  locality  assigned  them.  Many 
titles  of  that  kind  exist  at  the  present  time,  and  have  been  subjects  of  judicial 
decision  ;  but  the  policy  of  extinguishing  the  primitive  Indian  title,  as  it  is 
called,  by  purchase,  which  prevailed  universally  among  the  English  colonists, 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  to  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  Louis- 
S*na.''     Hittoricil  CoUection$  of  LouitianOj  Part  I,  p.  20,  New  York,  1846.— JÎ. 
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The  news  of  this  massacre  reached  New  Orleans,  December  2nd.    Tke 
governor,  M.  Perrier,  immediately  sent  an  officer  to  warn  the  ookmiili 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  of  their  danger;  and  to  observe  ttemofe- 
ments  of  the  natives  in  the  surrounding  country.    But  the  predpitatioii 
of  the  Natchez  had  probably  retarded  rather  than  hastened  the  oonsu- 
mation  of  the  general  massacre.     The  Chactas,  who  had  joined  in  tte 
plot  only  for  the  sake  of  the  spoil  expected  to  aoome  by  pillaging  tte 
colonial  establishments,  would  not  come  forward  ;  or,  raUier,  they  iodaed 
to  join  the  French  in  avenging  it  on  their  oommon  enemieSy  tibe  NataboiL 
Other  tribes  implicated,  finding  the  colonists  on  their  guard,  also  held 
back.     The  Tasous,  not  so  prudent,  attacked  the  fort  erected  in  their 
territoiy,  and  killed  all  within,  17  persons.     The  entire  tribe  was,  in 
consequence,  exterminated.     The  Arkansas,  a  potent  nation,  alwqa 
attached  to  the  French,  fell  upon  the  Corrois  and  the  Sioux,  both  paitîei 
to  the  conspiracy,  and  massacred  them  to  the  last  man.     These  reprinh, 
the  presence  of  a  corps  of  armed  men,  and  the  intrenohment  of  ^  eon- 
cessions  of  land,  re-assured  the  colonists  of  their  future  safety  ;  and  eni* 
bled  the  governor  to  send  Major  Loubois,  with  a  colonial  oorpa^  to  wage 
war  on  the  Natchez  territory  ;  he  would  have  gone  thiilier  liîtnff>V^  bit 
for  doubts  he  had  of  the  fidelity  of  the  blacks  at  New  Orleans.    He  vai 
now  secure  of  the  alliance  of  the  Illinois,  the  Arkansas,  the  Ofbgonltf, 
the  Tonicas,  the  Nachitoches,  and  the  aid,  as  auxiliaries,  of  the  Chactu* 
Louisiana  was  not  only  safe,  but  in  a  condition  to  turn  the  tables  upon 
its  enemy.     Unfortunately,  Loubois'  soldiers  were  an  undisciplined  and 
disorderly  band,  and  could  not  form  a  junction  with  M.  Lesueur  at  a  time 
and  place  appointed.     In  consequence,  the  latter,  at  the  head  of  700 
Chactas,  advanced  without  waiting  for  Loubois,  attacked  the  Natchci} 
and  defeated  them.     The  surviving  Natchez  took  refuge  in  two  palisaded 
posts,  wherein  they  were  beleaguered  by  Loubois,  who  had  brou^t  fimr 
cannon  with  him  ;  but  they  were  so  poorly  worked,  that  little  impresaoa 
was  made  upon  the  Natchez's  defences.     The  Chactas,  wearied  with  the 
siege,  threatened  to  withdraw  ;  and  as  it  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
their  aid,  the  colonists  consented  to  raise  it,  upon  the  besieged  delivmog 
up  the  women  and  children  of  the  colony  whom  they  had  kept  as  prisonen. 
This  termination  of  a  campaign  intended  to  wreak  signal  vengeance  od 
their  captors,  who  had  also  made  tlu  in  widows  and  orphans,  was  looked 
upon  as  little  better  than  a  defeat  by  the  men  of  the  colony  ;  but  it  wai 
chiefly  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  soldiery  sent,  added  to  the  impa> 
tienoe  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  Chactas.     The  governor  had  to  expiais 
this  at  head-quarters,  justifying  what  had  been  doneand  left  undone  by  the 
critical  circumstances  of  the  case.    Add  to  all,  that  the  Chickasaws  were 
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ftill  dangeroaalj  inimical,  though  as  yet  covertly  only,  to  the  colonists^ 
striYing  to  detach  other  tribes  from  the  French  alliance  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Chactas,  although  earnestly  solicited  by  the  British,, 
whose  overtures  were  accompanied  by  rich  presents,  refused  to  change 
sides,  and  swore  inviolable  fidelity  to  M.  Perrier. 

The  retreat  of  Loubois  greatly  emboldened  the  Natchez  tribes  ;  but 
thft  insolenoe  they  manifested  in  consequence  led  to  their  ruin.  The 
gotttFAor,  in  Bee.  1730,  formed  a  corps  600  strong,  at  Bayagoulas,  com- 
poied  of  soldiers  firom  France  and  colonial  militiamen  ;  with  which  he 
aateHded  the  river  in  barges,  and  appeared,  January  20, 1731,  before  the 
two  forts  Loubois  had  failed  to  take.  Alarmed  at  their  appearance,  the 
Nalobei  being  thus  taken  unawares,  and  few  in  number  at  the  time,  asked 
ftr  terms  of  surrender  ;  Perrier  detained  their  envoy.  The  besieged 
then  offered  to  leave  the  place  unarmed  if  their  lives  were  spared.  This 
was  agreed  to;  but  they  were  detained  as  prisoners,  all  but  twenty  whe 
eaoaped  ;  and  afterwards,  along  with  **  the  descendant  of  the  Sun,"  sent 
to  Bt  Domingo  as  slaves.  This  chief  who  had  long  governed  the  Natchez 
nation,  died  at  Cape  Français  a  few  months  afterwards.  The  fate  of  a 
ptiMmage  they  r^arded  as  a  kind  of  divinity  so  exasperated  his  subjects, 
liiat  they  flew  to  arms,  and  they  fought  the  French  with  a  persevering 
coangd  which  they  had  never  evinced  before.  After  some  minor  combats 
in  which  they  had  the  worst  of  it,  M.  St.  Denis  signally  defeated  them, 
all  their  chiefs  being  among  the  killed.  Those  who  escaped  this  route 
took  refuge  with  the  Ghickasaws  ;  who,  in  adopting  them,  became  heirs 
of  the  hatred  of  their  nation  to  the  French,  and  vindicators  of  their 
wrongs. 

Thus  finished  a  war  which  led  to  a  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  the 
aswoiation  then  monopolising  the  trade  of  the  province  of  Louisiana. 
The  West  India  Company,  long  defunct,  was  succeeded,  in  1723,  by  the 
Company  of  the  Indies,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans  for  governor,  and  a 
jurisdiction  extending  over  all  the  colonies  of  France,  whether  in  Asia,. 
Aftiea^  or  America.  The  latter  association,  become  discredited  as  well 
as  impoverished  by  the  insurrection  of  the  savage  tribes, — suppressed 
without  much  of  its  aid,  thanks  to  the  energy  and  talent  of  M.  Perrot, 
— -in  1731  gave  up  to  the  king  its  chartered  privileges  in  Louisiana  and 
ih6  Illinois  country.  The  policy  of  the  Company  while  suzerain  in  the 
odony,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  in  order  to  put  in  its  interest  the 
governor  and  the  intendant,  it  granted  to  both  yearly  gratuities  (entered 
in  their  books,  still  extant),  also  allowed  them  a  percentage  on  whatever 
produce  was  sent  to  France.  Such  a  corrupt  system  could  network  well 
dther  for  the  association  or  the  state  ;  but  least  of  aU,  for  colonial  benefit. 
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State  of  Canadft;  reforms  eflbotod  and  projected  bj  M.  de  TandreulL— Blralry  of  1 
and  Britain  in  Anierioa.~The  lh>ntier  question,  nnoertain  limits  of  Acadia.— The  À 
quia  territories.— Hostilities  between  that  tribe  and  the  New-Englandera.— Xorder  of  Flit 
Basle.~Frontien  of  western  New  Franoe.— Encroachments  on  the  Indian  toiiltoiln.— 
Flans  of  Messrs.  Honter  and  Bnmet— Estoblishments,  one  at  Niagara  bj  the  Fremli,  Mi 
at  Oswego  by  the  British,  are  followed  bj  complaints  ttom  the  former,  protoeti  tnm  tki 
latter.  —Fort  St.  Frederic  erected  at  Crown-Point,  a  deputation  fttmi  New  Fnglaid 
▼ainly  remonstrates  against  this  step.— Loss  of  the  Chamra»,  French  passage  ship,  in  tki 
Laarentian  waters.— Death  of  M.  de  Yaadreoil;  his  character.- M.  do  Itsanhimiii, 
appointed  goremor-general,  with  M.  Dapnls  as  intendant.— Death  of  M.  d^  St  TaUir, 
second  Ushop  of  Quebec;  dissensions  among  his  clergy  about  the  interment  of  Us  oospiy 
which  lead  to  a  complication  of  troubles,  in  which  tlie  ciril  authorities  take  part;  the  giv- 
emor  betraying  his  duty  to  the  state,  the  clergy  come  off  with  flying  colors.— BeoaO  ci  X. 
Dupuy,  who  is  thus  made  a  scape-goat  by  the  French  ministry.— M.  Hoeqnart  nowiaatii 
intendant.— Intolerance  of  the  clergy  of  tlie  cathedral  of  Quebec.— Mutationa  la  the  cpi» 
copate  for  sereral  years:  nominations  of  Messrs.  de  Momay,  Dosquet,  de  rAabe-BivllrBb 
as  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  bishops;  appointment  and  settlement  of  M.  Pontbiiant  as  sixth 
prelate.— The  Outagamis'  hostilities  arenged  on  their  allies.— Travels  and  diseoverissofthi 
Messrs.  Yérendrye,  in  search  of  a  route  to  the  Pacific  Ocean:  —they  discover  tlie  Koékj 
Mountain  range.— Unworthy  treatment  experienced  by  the  fkmily.— Appearances  ci  «ir 
being  imminent,  M.  de  Beauhamais  takes  precautionary  measures,  and  recommeads  man 
to  be  adopted  by  the  home  authorities  ;  the  latter  (as  usual)  repel  or  neglect  his  wanlsgB. 
—Anecdote,  aflboting  the  reputation  of  M.  Tan  Ecnselaer,  of  Albany. 

We  now  resume  the  annals  of  Canada  proper,  recommencing  a.  d.  1713. 
Under  the  sage  administration  of  the  marqnis  de  Yaudreuil,  the  ooontiy 
was  enjoying  a  state  of  peace  and  security  at  least,  if  not  such  t  Mi 
measure  of  prosperity  as  he  was  always  endeavoring  to  obtain  for  it  In 
1714,  he  went  to  France,  leaving  those  whom  he  could  depend  upon 
in  charge  of  his  office,  and  did  not  return  till  after  the  demise  of  Looifl 
X.IV*  an  event  the  news  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  announce  ;  while 
his  first  public  act  after  he  arrived  was  to  proclaim  the  nominal  aooesaoD 
of  the  child-king,  Louis  XV,  and  the  formation  of  a  regency. 

The  accession  of  a  new  monarch  always  gives  rise  to  hopes  of  benefits 
to  accrue  from  the  change  ;  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  colonists 
of  New  France  may  have  had  their  expectations  raised  that  their  interests 
would  be  better  attended  to  by  the  new  rulers  than  the  old  :  this  the 
rather,  because  their  governor-general  had  personal  interest  at  court  H. 
de  Yaudreuil,  evidently  believing  himself  that  a  new  era  was  about  to 
dawn,  earnestly  set  about  improving  the  governmental  institutions  of  his 

*  Sept.  1,  1716.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  great-grandson,  then  fire  yMit 
old.— B. 
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provinoe,  and  puttiDg  new  life  into  its  trading  and  oivil  relationB.  The 
state  of  ike  oorrency  first  called  for  his  attention.  He  had  been  able  to 
prooore  a  financial  oomposition  with  the  home  government,  so  that  the 
state  paper-money  in  the  proYince  (a  kind  of  excheqner-bills  drawn,  at 
Tarions  times,  on  the  royal  treasury)  should  be  redeemed  forthwith  in 
specie, — ^the  holders  submitting  to  a  loss  of  5-8ths  of  its  nominal  value. 
He  next  vindicated  his  own  paramount  authority  by  ordaining  that 
military  subalterns  should  send  regular  reports  to  him  ;  while  law  subal- 
terns were  to  communicate,  thenceforth,  directly  with  the  royal  intendant, 
not  with  the  Supreme  Council  as  thithertofore.  The  extension  of  public 
education,  up  to  this  period  supplied  gratuitously  by  the  Jesuits  and 
BeooUets  brethren,  was  an  object  of  the  governor's  special  solicitude  at 
this  time  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1722,  that  he  was  able  to  conjoin 
dght  secular  schoolmasters  with  the  ecclesiastical  teachers  already  at  work 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  engaged  in  imparting  elementary 
instruction  to  the  children  of  the  humbler  colonists. 

The  imperfect  means  of  defence  at  command,  in  case  the  colony  were 
invaded  by  sea,  also  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  its  governor-general. 
Ih  1716,  he  pressed  this  point  strongly  on  the  attention  of  the  heedless 
r^nt  Orleans  ;  intimating,  that,  Quebec  once  taken,  Canada  were  lost 
to  France.  No  r^ular  system  of  fortification  for  that  city  had  been 
entered  upon  till  the  year  1702,  when  some  works  were  b^un,  after  a 
plan  traced  by  M.  Levasseur.  In  1711-12,  other  defences,  planned  by 
M.  de  Beaucourt,  were  added  :  but  still  the  line  of  defence  was  of  an 
imperfect  character  ;  and  this  it  was  which  made  M.  de  Yaudreuil  so 
earnest  that  the  works  should  be  improved  and  extended.  At  length,  in 
1720,  the  home  government  having  approved  of  the  plan  for  further 
fortifying  Quebec,  by  M.  Chauss^ros  de  Léry,  the  needful  works  were 
proceeded  with.  Two  years  afterwards,  it  was  ordained  that  the  city  of 
Montreal  should  be  walled  and  bastioned  ;  but  this  had  to  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  residents,  the  home  government  pleading  inability  to 
d^ray  the  cost. 

At  this  date,  the  colony  was  already  divided  into  three  distinct  govern- 
ments, namely,  those  of  Quebec,  Three  Rivers  and  Montreal  ;  but  no 
regiilar  subdivisions,  civil  or  parochial,  had  been  properly  fixed.  The 
whole  colonial  territory  was  at  length  (1721-2)  parcelled  into  82  parishes  ; 
48  of  which  were  ascribed  to  the  northern  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
34  to  its  southern  side.  Bay  St.  Paul  and  Kamouraska  were  the  east- 
ernmost ;  risle  du  Pads,  the  most  western  parish  of  the  whole.  This 
arrangement  was  ratified  by  an  edict  of  the  royal  council  of  state,  duly 
registered  at  Quebec. 
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A  kind  of  oensos  was  drawn  up,  giving  an  i^prozimati^  idoft  of  the 
aotoal  population  of  the  colony.  In  1679,  it  was  eetimatad  &tt  dw 
entire  people  of  New  France  numbered  10,000  souls  ;  l-20t]i  of  thewhob 
was  assigned  to  Acadia.  In  1697,  the  total  was  increased  by  2,a00. 
M.  de  Yaudreuil  proposed  that  a  statement  of  the  colonial  popalatfton,  dw 
amount  of  cultured  lands,  livestock,  &c.,  should  be  drawn  up  annuallji 
beginning  with  the  year  1721.  The  returns,  or  rather  estimations  at 
this  time,  made  the  whole  population  of  Canada  to  be  only  26,000;  of 
which  number  7000  were  located  in  Quebec,  and  3000  in  Montreal  Aens 
of  land  under  tillage,  62,000  ;  acres  of  land  in  grass,  12,000.  Thecenal 
produce  for  tiie  year  was  thus  estimated,  in  bushels — ^Breadsiuf^  282,700; 
maise,  7,200;  peas,  57,400;  oats,  64,000;  barley  or  rye,  4,500.  Tot>aeoo 
grown,  48,000  lbs.  ;  flax,  54,600  lbs.  ;  hemp,  2,100  lbs.  The  amount  of 
edible  produce  raised,  per  acre,  therefore,  was  considerable,  relatiTdy  ; 
being  6f  bushels  per  acre  :  with  the  addition  of  If  lb.  per  acre  of  tobacco, 
flax,  or  hemp. — Live-stock  total,  59,000  head,  including  5,600  horses. 

There  was  little  to  encourage  so  patriotic  a  colonial  chief  as  De  Yau- 
dreuil in  conning  over  these  meagre  returns.  The  low  state  of  the  prov- 
ince,  as  compared  with  almost  any  separate  plantation  of  British  America, 
had  long  disquieted  his  mind.  Thus,  in  1714,  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Port- 
chartrain,  that  "  Canada  contained  but  4,484  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing 
arms  for  its  defence  (males  aged  14  to  60  years),  in  addition  to  620  colonial 
troops  (28  compagnies  des  troupes  de  la  marine)  ;  and  this  scanty  force 
spread  over  100  leagues  of  territory.  The  British  colonies  have  60,000 
males  fit  for  war  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  as  soon  as  war  super- 
venes, an  attempt  will  be  made  by  them  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Canada.^' 
The  governor's  applications  for  increased  immigration  were  incessant; 
and  at  one  time,  as  most  of  his  demands  were  met  by  deplorations  of  the 
diminished  population  of  the  mother  country,  kept  down  by  past  just 
wars,  and  scarcely  able  to  confront  new,  he  proposed,  upon  one  occasion 
to  receive  convicts  ;  but  this  suggestion,  as  we  know,  was  not  adopted. 
In  a  general  way,  scarcely  any  emigrants  came  to  Canada  from  France, 
but  now  and  then  a  band  of  broken  soldiers,  the  very  worst  species  of  set- 
tlers for  any  but  a  military  colony.  When  such  were  sent,  it  was  on 
condition  that  they  should  marry  and  remain  in  the  countiy.  Each  was 
allowed  a  year's  pay,  when  discharged.  Of  the  miscellaneous  immigrants 
to  Canada  who  came  voluntarily  at  their  own  cost,  were  men  fond  of 
adventure,— cadets  or  castaways  of  ^unilies  of  mark  ;  travellers,  sailors, 
&c.  ;  also,  on  one  occasion  or  more,  parties  of  French  catholics  from 
provinces  (such  as  Poitou)  where  the  neighborhood  of  protestant  com- 
munities, it  seemed,  was  irksome  to  them. 
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The  ftitifloalion  of  Qaebeo,  aooording  to  the  latest  plan  adverted  to, 
^SffbÊtë  to  lotte  been  su^ended;  for  ire  find,  in  1728,  tibe  miniater,  in 
leply  to  the  gOTernor-general,  who  had  advised  that  a  regular  oitadel 
shonid  be  reared  for  the  proteetion  of  his  capital,  asserting  that  "  tee 
Oanadians  Uked  not  to  fight  behind  walls;"  and  that  bendes,  **  the  state 
eovld  not  snpport  the  expense  snoh  aoonstmotion  wonid  incur  ;  ''  lastly  it 
was  intimated,  that  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  invest  Quebec  in  regular 
form  80  as  to  ensure  its  being  taken."  [The  second  reason  might  have 
snffioed,  for  the  first  was  a  hollow  plausibility  ;  while  the  third  assump- 
tion was  signally  disproved  by  after  experience.] 

The  vexed  question  of  tibe  frontier  lines  between  New  France,  the 
Indian  ierritoriee,  the  Spanish  colonies,  but,  above  all,  the  rapidly  extend- 
ing British  possessions  in  North  America,  was  beoomii^  every  year  more 
«ad  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  few  attempts  which  had  hitherto 
been  made  to  define  intelligibly,  on  either  side,  the  limits  of  French  and 
Britisli  territ(Mry  in  America,  had  always  come  to  nothing.  OommissioneiB 
were  appointed,  indeed,  by  a  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht:  they 
met,  long  oonfenred,  parted,  and  left  the  matter  as  they  found  it. 

Disputes  concerning  boundaries  between  national  possessions  are  prover- 
biidly  the  most  difficidt  to  terminate,  by  any  other  arbitrament  than  that 
of  war.  For  many  years  past  the  Britbh  had  striven  to  make  French 
eobniiation  miscarry  in  America.  They  controverted  our  aiusestors* 
territorial  rights,  their  participation  in  the  peltry  traffic,  even  their 
influence,  political  and  religious,  over  the  native  tribes.  At  every  fresh 
demonstration  of  this  enmity  on  the  part  of  the  British  provincials,  the 
<K)k>niai  authorities  made  representations  to  the  home  authorities,  desiring 
Ihmr  interposition  with  those  of  Britain,  that  an  arrangement  might  be 
oome  to  regarding  the  boundaries  of  the  possessions  of  the  respective 
nations;  but  this  was  either  never  done,  or  not  properly  followed  up. 

When  the  British,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  reclaimed  Acadia, 
they  did  not  define  what  they  understood  to  be  its  limits,  or  take  any 
note  of  tiie  settlements  formed  along  the  neighboring  continental  seaboard, 
and  the  northern  shore  of  Fundy  bay,  firom  the  Kennebec  to  the  penin- 
sola.  The  French  remained  in  possession  of  the  St.  John's  river,  and 
fortified  their  settlements  upon  it  ;  they  were  left  undisturbed,  also  on  the 
StdMmins'  coast  up  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

By  way  of  detaching  the  natives  of  the  country  (Maine)  from  French 
inittrests,  the  Bostonians  sent  a  protestant  missionary  to  preach  to  them, 
mêA  doride  catholic  observances.  This  theologian  met  his  overmatch  in 
Père  BaslC;  a  missionary  resident  in  the  Kennebec  territory  for  many 
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years.  The  protestant's  hacknejed  diatribes  against  the  imputed  idol- 
worships  of  catholics  were  lost  upon  the  perception  of  the  Abenaqois  ;  fixr 
savages  comprehend  better  a  religion  which  speaks  to  the  soul  by  its 
symbols,  than  one  ofan  abstract  kind,  which  confines  itself  to  a  few  pray- 
ers, without  sacrifices  or  penitential  acts.  The  Jesuit  easily  gained  the 
victory  in  the  controversy  ;  and  his  discomfited  opponent  soon  returned 
to  Boston. 

The  British,  ever  better  traders  than  religious  disputants,  having  obtain- 
ed permission,  on  certain  conditions,  to  establish  a  factory  on  the  Kenne- 
bec, took  advantage  of  the  concession,  to  found  settlements  and  to  ereel 
fortified  posts  on  different  points  of  that  river.  The  aborigines  (Abena- 
quis),  beginning  to  feel  uneasiness  at  their  encroachments,  questioned 
Ûiem  as  to  their  rights  thus  to  possess  themselves  of  the  country.  Tht 
answer  was  that  the  French  government  had  given  it  up  to  tJiem.  The 
Abenaquis,  repressing  their  indignation  for  the  time,  sent  a  deputation  to 
Quebec,  to  consult  M.  de  Yaudreuil,  who  assured  the  envoys  that  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  made  no  mention  whatever  of  the  territory  in  question. 
The  Abenaqais  then  resolved  to  expel  the  intruders  by  force,  if  they 
would  not  consent  to  leave  peacefully. 

A  n^tiation  was  now  entered  into  between  the  aggrieved  Abenaquis 
and  the  New  England  authorities.  Its  governor  *  promised  to  meet  tht 
Abenaquis  tribe  in  conference,  and  demanded  that  they  should  send  hos- 
tages as  a  security  for  his  personal  safety.  He  failed  to  come,  yet  retained 
the  hostages.  The  betrayed  Abenaquis  would  have  taken  up  arms  at  once 
but  for  Père  Rasle,  and  Père  de  la  Chasse  ;  the  latter,  superior-general  of 
the  missions  in  that  country.  These  missionaries  advised  the  wronged  sav- 
ages to  cause  a  double  demand  to  be  made  on  the  Bostonians  ;  namely,  thai 
they  should  at  once  release  the  hostages,  and  engage  to  quit  the  country 
in  two  months  time.  No  reply  being  sent  to  this  summons,  the  Abenaqais 
were  so  enraged,  and  M.  de  Vaudreuil  had  to  use  all  his  influence  over 
them  to  prevent  a  war.     This  happened  in  1721. 

At  this  time,  as  all  others,  the  Anglo- Americans  having  a  bitter  hatred 
for  the  Jesuits,  attributed  to  the  missionaries  the  general  enmity  of  the 
natives  to  themselves.  In  particular,  the  New-Englanders  doubted  not 
that  Père  Haslc  had  caused  the  Abenaquis  to  assume  their  present  hostile 
attitude  ;  and  although  that  Jesuit  actually  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
avert  open  war,  the  Americans  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  sent  200  men 
to  seize  him  in  the  village  he  most  frequented  ;  but,  this  time,  he  escaped. 
They  were  more  successful  in  getting  hold  of  the  chief  of  the  Abenaqoii^ 

*  If  Maasacbasetu  is  referred  to  here,  it  was  goveraor  Dudley .^B. 
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iMiroD  de  St  Oastin,  who  liTed  near  the  seaboard.  One  day  in  January, 
1721,  a  known  yesael  appeared  on  the  ooaat.  The  baron  went  on  board, 
to  see  the  captain,  as  he  had  done  many  times  before  ;  when  he  was  now 
pat  in  ward,  treated  as  a  criminal,  kept  for  seyeral  months,  and  released 
only  after  repeated  demands  by  M.  de  Yaudreuil.  Meanwhile  the 
Abenaqois,  not  waiting  for  his  release,  ayenged  his  capture  by  firing  all 
the  American  settlements  on  the  Kennebec,  but  widiout  otherwise  harm- 
ing any  of  the  people  in  them.  The  latter  always  ascribing  the  Abena- 
qoia*  enmity  to  the  evil  counsel  of  Père  Rasle,  sent  a  force,  1100  strong, 
to  make  reprisals  on  Narantaonak,  a  considerable  native  horde,  grouped 
around  the  hated  Jesuit's  chapel.  To  reduce  that  edifice  to  ashes  with 
all  its  environage  of  brushwood,  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  The 
asnilants,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  venerable  missionary,  made  his 
person  a  taiget  for  their  balls  ;  seven  savages  who  tried  to  protect  him,  were 
killed  also.  Not  satisfied  with  mere  homicide,  the  Americans  afterwards 
mangled  the  Jesuit's  body  in  a  shocking  manner.  The  war,  thus  b^un  on 
both  sides,  was  continued  ;  but,  in  general,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Abenaquis. 

In  1725,  colonel  Schuyler,  and  three  deputies  from  New  England, 
eame  to  Montreal  to  treat  for  peace  with  a  number  of  the  chiefs  of  tribes 
then  assembled  in  that  city.  The  conferences  took  place  in  presence  of 
H.  de  Yaudreuil.  The  Abenaquis  demanded  that  they  alone  should  remain 
master  of  the  country  between  Saco  and  Port-Royal  ;  the  governor  laying 
no  daim,  for  the  French,  to  the  lands  on  the  northern  Fundy  seaboard, 
out  of  r^ard  to  the  Abenaquis'  rights  ;  just  as  the  independence  of  the 
Iroquois  territoiy  was  now  respected  by  French  and  British  alike.  The 
Abenaquis  also  demanded  that  the  murder  of  Père  Rasle,  and  the  damage 
done  during  the  war  by  the  Americans,  should  be  "  covered  with  presents." 
The  envoys  said  they  could  only  report  these  demands  to  their  principals 
on  their  return.  Meantime,  they  complained  of  the  encouragement  the 
French  had  given  the  Abenaqnis  in  their  recent  hostilities  against  the 
British  colonists,  as  a  breach  of  the  existing  peace  ;  and  finished  by 
demanding  the  release  of  certain  prisoners  retained  in  Canada.* 

n  *  There  is  no  question  that  the  intimation  of  M.  de  Yaudrenirs  haying 

i       ''rather  excited  than  restrained  the  sarages^'  was  justiâed  by  the  facts  of  the 

I       ease  ;  for  the  aathor  owns  in  his  text,  that  "  the  goyernor  feared  lest  an  accom- 

^       modation  should  resalt  from  the  conferences;"  and  his  haying  "previously 

written  to  M.  de  Beauharnais  that  such  a  consummation  was  to  be  preyented  by 

'       every  means."    This  underhand  dealing  might  be  justified,  perhaps,  on  nnscra- 

^       polotts   political  principles;  for  Père  Charlevoix,  in  1721,  wrote  that  "the 

Abenaquis,  though  not  a  numerous  nation,  have  formed,  during  the  two  last 

wars,  the  principal  bulwark  of  New  France  against  New  Bngland.**— B. 
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The  British  colonial  authorities  not  consenting  to  such  eioriiilani 
•conditions,  which  they  doubtless  belieyed  the  Abenaqnis  chiefli  had  ban 
spirited  to  propose,  preferred  to  brave  their  hostilities.  At  kagâiy  in 
1727,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  those  savages  at  Easkébé,  reoogniiiiig 
their  territorial  rights,  and  freedom  of  choice  to  side  with  French  or  Buf^ 
in  any  future  war.  When  news  of  this  peace  reached  Pazu,  H.  de 
Maurepas,  the  minister  of  marine,  expressed  much  regret^  as  fbreseeing  Ae 
increased  risks  Canada  would  thenceforth  incur,  when  attacked  by  sea.  He 
added  an  earnest  monition  that  the  missionaries  ^ould,  at  whatever  oost^ 
preserve  their  influence  over  those  savages,  whose  country  fimned  a 
barrier  towards  Acadia.  Another  advice  of  the  minister,  at  this  tiflM^ 
was  '^  to  people  the  country  below  Montreal  rather  than  that  beyond;  6r 
numbers  were  more  wanted  in  the  lower  r^on  of  the  vaBey  thair  tta 
upper,  to  resist  (British)  invasion." 

In  the  year  1725,  a  war-ship,  of  the  French  royal  navy,  erikd  Xe 
Chameau,  was  fitted  up  as  a  passage  vessel,  to  convey  M.  de  CBiaad, 
nominated  intendant  of  Canada  to  replace  M.  B^n  ;  also  M.  de  Lovrig^ 
ny,  governor  of  Three-Eivers,  along  with  several  officers,  eocdefliastki^ 
traders,  six  schoolmasters,  and  a  number  of  intending  colonists.  Arrived 
in  American  waters,  a  tempest  overtook  the  ship  and  drove  her  «pm 
reefs  near  Cape-Breton.    Every  one  on  board  perished. 

While  the  colonists  were  mourning  over  this  disaster,  their  goveroor 
general's  last  hour  was  near.  M.  de  Yaudreuil  expired  October  10, 
1725,  after  ruling  New  France  for  21  years.  After  passing  53  years  in 
the  royal  service,  he  tardily  received  the  cross  of  St.  Louis.  He  was 
much  and  deservedly  esteemed  by  all,  and  his  death  greatiy  lamentei 
His  administration  was  tranquil,  and  his  measures,  whether  civil  or 
warlike,  were  usually  crowned  with  success.  Louis  XY  nominated  tf 
his  successor,  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnais,  a  commodore  in  the  royil 
navy,  in  which  he  had  gained  distinction  during  bygone  years,  and  had 
filled  some  important  posts  afterwards.  Upon  hearing  the  fate  of  M.  de 
Chazel,  the  king  nominated  M.  Dupuis  as  successor  to  M.  Bëgon,  CK- 
intendant.     These  high  functionaries  arrived  at  Quebec  in  1726. 

No  attempt  was  made  at  any  time,  between  1718-19  and  1748,  to 
mark  out  the  limits  of  Acadia.  At  the  former  date,  French  and  British 
commissioners  met  in  view  of  settling  the  frontier  lines,  but  kft  the 
matter  as  uncertain  as  they  found  it.  As  matters  now  stood,  the  Britûh 
left  the  French  colonists  in  quiet  possession  (without  changing  aU^gianoe) 
of  their  posts  on  the  St.  John's  river,  along  the  side  of  the  EtoheniaB, 
and  thence  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  even  the  inhabitant  of  the  Hiiies, 
those  of  the  Acadian  isthmus,  &c. 
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In  the  upper  regions  of  the  Laorentian  valley,  and  in  the  lower  basin 
of  t)ie  Mianaaippi,  the  French  maintained  their  positions  and  thdr  traffic 
ahnoat  entirely  by  allianoes  with  the  native  tribes;  for  the  British  ever 
diluted  in  prinoiple,  and  often  in  act,  the  rightfnl  extent  of  New  France, 
as  prepoonded  by  its  governors-general.  Every  year  almost,  the  British 
plantations,  extending  westwardly,  were  trenching,  more  or  less,  on  terri- 
taries  claimed  for  the  French  of  Louisiana,  which  extended  as  far  eastward 
as  the  Alleghany  mountains.  As  early  as  the  year  1718,  governor 
Hunter  of  New  York  wrote  to  the  home  authorities,  that  if  the  French 
were  allowed  to  settle  undistorbed  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  Ûte 
great  lake  countries,  the  British  plantations  would  not  only  be  limited  in 
territory,  but  be  exposed  to  constant  incursions;  and  that,  in  the  end, 
they  might  thus  be  entirely  lost  to  the  mother  country.  His  successor, 
Mr.  Burnet  (son  of  the  fiunous  bishop  of  Sarum),  adopting  his  views, 
recommended,  in  order  to  deaden  French  enterprise  in  America,  that  a 
passive  war,  in  the  shape  of  an  act  of  non-intercourse  between  the 
oolonists  of  the  two  nations,  should  be  passed.  Gk)vemor  Burnet  became 
eaj^  aware  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  for  the  British  settlements, 
if  the  French  succeeded,  in  what  was  now  evidently  their  aim,  to  establish 
a  line  of  fortified  posts  from  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  to  the  lower 
Mississippi.  It  was  this  consideration  which  induced  him  to  erect  a  fort 
at  Oswego,  on  lake  Ontario,  as  we  shall  presently  see  ;  thus  hoping,  by 
this  practical  demonstration  of  opposition  to  the  plans  of  the  French,  to 
deter  them  from  persevering  in  their  execution. 

By  way  of  a  counterpoise,  M.  de  Vaudreuil  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  Tsonnonthouans  and  Onnontaguez,  to  locate  a  factory,  with  defensive 
works,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Niagara  river  into  lake  Ontario  ;  scheming 
that  it  should  serve  the  double  purpose  of  diverting  part  of  the  peltry 
traffic  from  Albany,  and  become  a  link  in  the  chain  of  posts,  intended 
to  be  formed,  as  above  mentioned.  Burnet,  finding  himself  thus  out- 
generalled,  wrote  to  the  governor  a  lette;  of  protestation  against  what 
had  been  done,  denouncing  it  as  a  decided  contravention  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  The  latter  replied,  that  the  Niagara  territory  had  always 
formed  an  integral  part  of  New  France.  Not  being  prepared  to  insist 
with  effect  that  the  French  should  relinquish  their  new  holding,  governor 
Burnet  resolved  to  temporize  ;  thus  stating,  meantime,  in  a  despatch  to 
the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  London,  what  course 
he  intended  to  follow  :  '^  I  shall  do  my  endeavor/'  he  wrote,  ^*  in  the 
q>ring  of  next  year,  without  committing  overt  hostility,  to  get  our  Indians 
to  demolish  the  new  settlement.     The  place  is  of  great  consequence,  for 
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two  iûbêodb:  fot,  beosùse  it  knpB  the  ttaÈÊogBamtiaa  Wfeat  Itétwwù 
Oaatida  taid  the  inMBfl£p|i  bjiray  of  Ae  nVer  -OhiOi  tiÛAclie  our 
IndiàDB  ^vdaUle  able  to  intercept  at  |>leâiRnre.  And, véoond,  tf  iHahnid 
be  niade  a  tort  irith  eeldiérs  èftongfa  in  it,  the  plioe  irill  ftt»ial  mr 
lnditÉiB  from  going  over  the  nànow  part  of  tbe  Ukd  OalMrio^  :|gf  <Ub 
only  pass  of  tiie  nstiyeB,  'CGBoept  by  hniTe  of  Uie  Ftoneb  ;  00  ihalt  if  it 
nwe  onoejdeniolUied,  tl»  ftr-iomoved  Indians  w^ààtféiA^iù^aÊ.^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  rvaibe  thophta  laid 
out  as  above;  althoogh  ftur  oat  of  the  Five  Nations  of  TjoÊfanlÊ mn 
in  àlHanoe  with  the  Anglo- Ameritens;  the  Tsoflnonthotaam  Hot  only 
leRiàing  to  eipd  the  French,  bat  deuturring  to  any  otfier  «olinlal  post 
bemg  enacted  in  their  conntiy.  Bamet  then  oast  «béat  ftr  3a  site 
-whereon  to  erect  a  ftotoiy  near  the  frontiers,  and  pftehod  oif  tiie  oatlet 
of  ihe  liver  Os#ego  to  hke  OnAnrio^  Txaamj  between  l«àelMi'flifl.F«t 
'Frontenac.^ 

The  dcfhonstrations  made  on  each  side,  more  by  aets'tlAn  tittdi, 
proved  that  the  repretentative  colonial  ehiefli  of  Franoe  aad-Brilim 
wonld,  neither  of  them,  ^ve  iray  in  the  poKty  both  had  -liolMiriniid  to 
Vnarry  ont.  When  the  proceedings  of  Messrs.  de  YmoÊinmï  and  de 
Joncaire  (ihe  latter  of  whom  had  obtained  the  into  of  tiie  &ataiy  at 
Niagara,  and  erected  its  defences),'  came  tmder  'foviffw  -at  Omrt^  LdiiÎB 
XY  appended  to  a  mémorial  regaxding  the- snh$ect,  these  words:  '^Tke 
post  at  Niagara  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  pveserving  the  tnik  of 
the  npper  countiy."  His  Msjesty  ordered,  at  the  'same  time,  tiiat  a 
stone  fort  dioiild  be  biât,  at  ihe  onilet  of  hike  Ontario,  'vepiaaiqg  thit 
fbrmèrly  ooinstracted  by  Benonville,  and  known  as  Fort  FioaiteBM.  The 
king  also  ordained  that  the  liquor  barter  with  tiienathes-slibnU'beftee 
to  French  '  traders,  as  it  was  already  to  the  American  traders;  and  tint 
thesale  of  trading  heenses  sho^  be  resamed,'eadi  trader  toipsy  210 
Hvres  fbr  his  iioense.  At  <he  same  time^  M.  de  Beânhanufa^aas  oidend 
to  prdiibit  all  i^ens  to^et  foqt  in  the -colony  nnder  any  pretext)  tkhaàever; 
and  as  several  Anglo-Americans  had  settidd  in'Montml,  whoso  paeseaoe 
gave  ntnbtage,  they  were  ordered  to  leave 'that  city  wiihin  tlwo  dijB. 

The  dnke  of  NeWoastle,  Ihe  British  primé  ministor,  complaméd  to  die 
Aench  ministry  agahoist  the  'formation  of  thé  ftctory  at  'Nia^ark,'bat  in 
fain,  M  We  m&y  easily  conceive.  Bnniet,  lAo  -protested  ako  «gainst  tiie 
same  foondation,  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Lob^eoil,  govtdrnor'im'fem.of 
New  France  (M.  de  Yandreuil  having  deoeabed),  had  of  cotmie  no  better 
snocess. 

*  Documents  de  Paris  »^^oumal  historique  of  Oharlevoiz. 
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^B^tnelt  BOW  oaosed  the  post  at  Osw^  to  be  strengtib^ed;  and,  after 
a.jBjTBfffW  to  quit  it  had  been  gent  him  by  M:  deSeauharnais,  in  1727, 
jifuofiA  in  it  a  namerpns  garriaon.  F(»t  Osw^  was  doubly  ixn|)ortant 
to  the  Anifirioina  ;  it  waanaoeapaij  for  realising  a  pixgecttbyey  had  ^^ 
4ii,]B^smO[fÊ^mg  the  paltry  tmffic;  apd  it  seorvedto  protect  their  eeitablish- 
;iie«tB/sMniated  beitween  the  river  Hudson  and  lake  Ontario. 

.^bfieeeiWQilohjnentB,  on  eaeh  part,  gave  rise  to  ot^ra.  Beaohamais, 
jmog  itbat  Bui^net  was  detennined  to  maintain  his  position  at  Oswego, 
If^jnj  lof  iqMJsal,  in  1731,  ereoted  a  fort  at  la  Pointe  de  la  Chevelure  on 
JafceXBuunplain.  M.  de  la  Corne,  an  able  Canadian  officer,  was  the  first 
to  call  ik»  attention  of  the  ipolonial  govemment  to  the  importance  of  such 
a.hieaUty,  sito^ated  on  a  water-way  opening  a  passage  into  the  heart  of  the 
Hem  Tork  tenjitory.  As  a  military  position,  Crown-Point  became  a 
jliwudipg  m^^aoe  both  to  Oswego  and  Albany.  The  New  Yorkers  and 
Hfiiw  pnglanders,  foreboding  the  use  that  would  be  made  of  this  post 
mm»  day>  to  their  disadvantage,  sent  a  deputation  to  Canada  to  remon- 
9lrate  against  the  erection  of  Fort  Frederic* 

The  royal  intendant^  M.  Dupuy,  who  had  .filled  high  offices  as  a  court 
lawyer,  wa0  a  great  formalist,  and  tried  to  introduce  into  Canadian  judi- 
«ial^rgioess  all  tjhat  pedautic  precision  which  characterised  the  organisa- 
j^on  of  the  parliament  of  Paris;  eyen  endeavored  to  exalt  the  supreme 
4D0iiiiqll  into.Q^eh  puUio  consideration  as  the  former  great  body  eigoyed 
in  Frinoe.  Hb  attempts  to  reform  irregularities  among  the  judicial  sub- 
oniïInatflH  he  ionmà  installed  in  office,  and  which  had  grown  i^stematio, 
mm  jBansted,.and  o^ade  his  position  uneasy.  But  any  difficulties  the 
xigid  intendant  had  with  his  subalterns  were  trifiing  compared  to  the 
coming  troubles  he  was  destined  to  have  .through  quajçrels  among  the 
elaigy  of  the  diocese  of  Quebec. 

•She  latter  difficulties,  hitherto  igmured  by  all.pi:eviQus  hi^rians,  ori- 
.gj^mtadat  the  .decease,  Dec.  1725,  of  M.  de  St  Varier,  :who  .suiçceeded 

•  The  place  was  named  in  honor  of  .the  count  de  Haurepas,  (Jean-Frédéric 
Phélippeaux),  minister  of  marine  at  that  time.  The  Anglo-Americans  bad  an 
ezaf^gerated  opinion  of  the  natural  strength  of  the  place  ;  fbr  the  site  was  ill 
chosen,  connnaadad  bj  neighboring  heights.  It  could  neither  defend  the  nari- 
IpaAion  of  ;the  lake,  n(»r  the  .entry  of  the  colony  on  that  side.  Bat  it  seryed  well 
enpngh  aa  a  fiMtneaSy  whenge  parties  of  Oanadlansand  Indians  could. make  raids 
iip^^e,vMKV^ean  settlen^en^,  to  plunder,  destroy,  and  kill.  When  the  French 
lEarrison  retired  from  Fort.  Frederic  in  1749»  General.  Amherst  ttegan  to  erect 
a  new  fort,  on  the  site  which  the  former  wonld  have  occnpied  had  the  French 
engineer  employed  been  fit  for  his  task.  It  was  never  completed,  yet  it  is  said 
to  baye  eost  the  British  nation  no  less  than  two  million  pounds  sterling  1<«-^. 
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H.  de  Laval,  in  1688,  as  bishop  of  the  proyince.    The  deflmot  pnUte's 
corpse  was  taken  in  chaige,  for  interment,  with  all  the  fiineteal  riles  befit- 
ting, by  M.  de  Lotbinière,  arohdeaoon  of  the  diocese.     Herenpcm  the 
other  members  of  the  chapter,  with  M.  Boolard  at  their  head,  intimaled 
that  as  the  functions  of  M.  de  Momay  (then  in  France)  as  grandrfiear 
and  coadjutor  of  the  late  prelate  terminated  at  his  decease,  it  was  fer 
them  (the  chapter)  to  take  charge  of  the  remains.     The  arohdeaoon  paid 
no  regard  to  this  remonstrance.    The  chapter  insisted  ;  M.  de  Lotlnnière 
applied  to  the  intendant,  who  pronounced  for  the  illegality  of  the  chap- 
ter's pretensions.    The  chapter  now  refusing  to  obey  the  archdeacon  u 
grand-vicar  2>ro  tern,,  its  leader  and  members  were  summoned  to  appetr 
before  the  supreme  council,  and  defend  themsdvee.    They  denied  the 
competency  of  any  civil  tribunal  to  try  them  on^such  a  charge  ;  they  as- 
serted that  the  case  fell  within  episcopal  jurisdiction  only  ;  and  intimated, 
in  advance,  that  they  would  appeal,  against  any  averse  award  by  ^e 
council,  to  the  council  of  state  at  Paris.    M.  Dupuis  reminded  them, 
that  as  in  the  sapreme  council  were  vested  functions  akin  to  those  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris  (his  grand  idea),  had  such  a  difficulty  arisen  in  Franoe 
the  parliament  must  needs  have  first  taken  up  the  case  ;  and  that,  tillBttd 
supreme  court  had  first  dealt  with  it,  no  appeal  would  lie  to  the  coonoil 
of  state.     The  law,  thus  solemnly  laid  down,  seems  to  have  been  made 
light  of,  for  tumultuous  scenes  followed  between  the  contending  parties, 
lay  and  spiritual.     The  rebellious  members  of  the  chapter,  with  a  crowd 
at  their  heels,  went  to  the  general  hospital,  where  the  deceased  had  lain 
and  was  buried,  entered  the  chapel  and  called  before  them  the  lady  direc- 
tress of  the  monastery,  suspended  her  from  exercising  her  functions,  and 
put  the  institution  under  an  interdict. 

The  superior  council,  inspired  by  M.  Dupuy,  passed  a  decree  declaring 
that  the  see  of  Quebec  was  not  really  vacant,  as  M.  de  Momay,  thoogb 
absent,  was  not  defunct  ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  the  chapter  was  right- 
ly inhibited  from  exercising  any  interim  act  whatever.  This  decree  the 
chapter  loftily  repelled.  M.  de  Tonnancourt,  a  canon,  next  ascended 
the  cathedral  pulpit,  on  Epiphany  day,  and  read  a  mandamus  protesting 
against  the  intervention  of  the  civil  power  in  the  matter  ;  an  order  being 
given,  at  the  same  time,  that  every  parish  priest  in  the  province  should 
read  a  copy  of  the  mandamus  after  the  Sunday  sermon  (au  prâne):-- 
The  intendant,  in  turn,  prepared  to  prosecute  the  canon  Tonnancourt 

M.  de  Beauhamais  now  showed  more  partisanship,  in  favor  of  derictl 
pretensions,  than  his  predecessor,  M.  de  Frontenac,  ever  manifbsted 
against  them.    In  his  place  at  the  council-board,  he  desired  his  seoretaij 
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to  read  an  ordinance  interdicting  the  members  from  proceeding  farther  in 
taking  jurisdiction  of  the  qnarrel  among  the  clergy  ;  and  demanding  that 
any  council  decrees  rendered  already  on  the  subject,  should  be  revoked. 
The  procurator-general  here  interposing,  was  ordered  to  keep  silence  by 
M.  de  Beauhamais.  After  the  council  ordered  the  goyemor's  secretary 
to  retire,  M.  Lenoullier,  a  councillor,  actmg  as  procurator-general,  took 
the  paper,  and  read  it  aloud  ;  he  then  protested  against  the  insult  its 
tenor  and  terms  conveyed  against  the  council  as  the  supreme  court  of 
the  colony  ;  and,  by  a  formal  declaration,  justified  in  presence  of  M.  de 
Beauhamais,  characterised  his  gubernatorial  pretensions  in  the  case  to  be 
as  inconsiderate  as  unwonted;  adding  a  resolution,  that  the  council  would 
make  a  comphdnt  to  the  king  against  the  present  infraction  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  authority  of  Canadian  tribunals  by  his  Majesty's  represen- 
tative. 

H.  de  Beauhamais,  while  allowing  that  the  members  of  council  collect 
tively  were  absolute  over  eveiy  body  in  the  colony,  with  one  exception 
(namely,  liimself  ),  asserted  that  he,  in  turn,  was  their  master  in  all  things. 
So  saying,  he  left  the  council  chamber  in  high  dudgeon.  His  next  step 
was  to  cause  his  interdict  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  companies  of  the 
colonial  forces,  r^ulars  and  militia  ;  with  an  order  appended,  that  no 
decrees  of  council  should  be  received,  unless  sanctioned  by  him.  The 
supreme  council  replied  to  this  act  by  a  counter-ordinance,  of  a  sensible 
and  spirited  character,  thus  defining  the  limits  of  its  own  jurisdiction  and 
i^e  extent  of  the  legitimate  functions  of  the  governor  : — "  The  colonists 
have  long  known,  that  those  who  have  authority  from  the  prince  to  gov- 
ern them  have  no  right,  in  any  case,  to  cross  their  path  while  striving  to 
obtain  legitimate  ends  ;  that,  on  occasions  where  there  is  a  diversity  of 
sentiment  among  state  functionaries  respecting  things  ordained  in  com- 
mon, the  provisional  execution  of  a  measure  variously  viewed,  belongs  to 
the  department  it  regards  :  therefore,  if  there  be  a  difference  of  opinion, 
as  to  acts  affecting  the  community,  between  the  governor-general  and  the 
intendant,  the  views  of  the  former  are  to  prevail,  supposing  the  matter  in 
question  to  be  one  specially  falling  within  his  province  as  administrative 
chief — such  as  the  operations  of  war  and  the  regulation  of  military  disci- 
pline: on  these  subjects  it  is  competent  for  him  to  issue  ordinances, 
without  consulting  any  one,  but  in  no  other  case  whatever.  Similarly, 
the  ordinances  of  the  intendant  are  to  have  force,  provisionally,  in  mat- 
ters properly  belonging  to  his  office  ;  such  as  law  procedure,  police,  and 
finances.  The  parties,  when  dissident,  (governor,  intendant,)  to  account 
to  the  king  for  their  several  modes  of  action,  in  every  case,  in  order  that 
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hifi  Majesty  may  decide  between  item.    Stzob  is  the  nattite  of  liie  gor* 
emment  of  Canada."* 

The  members  of  oonnoil  did  not  all  stand  by  each  otber  in  tbe  stni^j^e 
against  the  governor's  despotism  ;  some  were  gained  over,  othien  inlîM- 
dated  by  him  :  still  the  majority  held  out,  and  sent  to  prnon  Ûamé  who 
disobeyed  the  l^al  orders  they  issued.  The  military,  nsnaUy  the  ready 
instruments  of  arbitrary  power,  were  called  out  demonstrativd^,  when  tte 
officers  poked  their  sword-points  into  copies  of  the  council  decrees,  in  eon- 
tempt  of  thetr  authors.  Those  persons  arrested  by  order  of  councO  were 
released  by  the  governor,  and  caressed  at  the  castle.  Leaniing  that  mat 
officers  murmured  at  what  was  going  on,  the  governor  sent  them  to  prison. 
Shortly  thereafter,  being  in  Montreal,  he  transmitted  to  his  lieutenant  a 
sealed  warrant  ordering  into  exile  the  two  most  active  members  of  ihe 
council,  Messrs.  Qaillard  and  d'Artigny.  By  this  arbitrai^  act  lie  at 
once  avenged  himself,  and  reduced  the  council  roll  below  the  number 
required  to  sanction  decrees.  The  intendant  responded  by  an  ordinance, 
as  their  president,  commanding  the  members  to  remain  at  their  post,  and 
enjoining  them  to  disr^ard  the  ill^al  order  of  the  governor. 

The  secular  clergy,  whose  pretensions  the  governor  had  maintained  at 
the  outset,  sided  with  him,  in  return,  in  his  contest  with  the  ooundd 
The  Recollets  went  with  the  chapter  ;  the  Jesuits  stood  neutnd.  Parties 
being  thus  balanced,  a  decision  at  court  could  alone  terminate  the  diffi- 
culty. The  result  could  hardly  be  doubtM,  as  the  councils  of  an  arbi- 
trary monarch  were  then  directed  by  a  prince  of  the  Church.  Cardinal 
Fleury  recalled  M.  Dupuy,  the  prime  mover  in  what  was  doub.tless  view- 
ed as  a  parliamentary  sedition  ;  and  caused  an  order  to  be  sent  to  the 
supreme  council  to  disseise  the  temporalities  of  the  cathedral  chapter, 
which  had  been  put  under  provisional  sequestration  by  the  law  authori- 
ties during  the  contest.  Before  the  decision  of  the  ministry  arrived,  the 
governor  forcibly  prevented  Messrs.  Gaillard  and  d'Artigny  fh)m  tajdng 
their  seats  at  the  council-board,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  resume 
them  till  the  year  1629,  long  after  the  other  councillors  had  made  hum- 
ble submission  to  the  authorities.  M.  de  Beauhamais,  however,  did  not 
pass  uncensured  by  the  minister  of  marine  (Maurepas),  under  whose 
jurisdiction  he  more  immediately  was.  He  blamed  him  for  interposing 
arbitrarily  in  the  process  begun  against  the  chapter  and  clergy.     His 

*  This  fonnal  declaration  of  legal  rights,  the  first  and  only  one  distinotlj 
enunciated  during  the  whole  time  of  French  domination,  was,  a4ds  M.  Gameau, 
justified  bj  regulation  (règlement)  of  the  year  1684,  signed  by  the  king  and 
Colbert.    It  was  followed  bj  others,  of  similar  tenor. — B, 
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ordef  fixT  exiling  the  two  ooancUlors  w«8  partkularlj  di8a.p{)»royed  of^  ag . 
being  an  eieroise  of  royal  power,  whieh  his  M^eatj  would  entrust  to 
none  of  his  repiesentatiyea;  and  he  was  enjoined  never  to  repeat  snch 
an  act  M«  Dapuy,  who  appears  to  have  aoted  throughout  with  all  integ- 
rity 88  well  as  firmness,  made  no  retractions,  and  was  superseded,  finally, 
by  M.  Hpoquart,  named  royal  intendant  in  1731. 

H;  dû  Momay,  appointed  coadjutor  of  the  late  bishop,  M.  de  St 
y  allier,  in  1714^  was  nominated  to  succeed  the  latter  ;  but,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  he  had  gone  to  France.  He  never  returned  to 
Canadl^  yet>  retaining  his  title  and  authority,  he  confirmed  three  grand- 
vicars,  eleeted  by  the  chapter,  who,  along  with  the  dean,  governed  the 
acÊ  in  his  nama     He  ranks,  nominally,  as  third  bishop  of  New  France. 

Thi^, cathedral  clergy,  becoming  wanton  in  their  unrestrained  powers, 
treated  the  inmates  of  the  nunneries  with  such  unmanly  harshness,  that 
the  Ursulines  applied  to  the  supreme  council  to  make  the  wrongs  they 
endured  known  to  the  king.  M.  Boulard,  Coryphœus  of  the  high  cleri- 
cals, threatened  the  Ursulines  with  excommunication  if  they  dared  to 
make  confession  to  any  priests  not  chosen  by  him.  And  the  seven 
chief  sisters  of  the  house  actually  were  debarred  from  confession  and  commu- 
nion for  a  time,  because  they  owned  a  partiality  for  the  Jesuit  fathers. 
The  overbearing  conduct  of  the  canons  was  disapproved  by  the  court  ; 
but  which  royalty  itself  was  to  blame  for,  through  having  lately,  most 
injudiciously,  pampered  ecclesiastical  presumption  by  recognising  the 
rights  of  church  ftmctionaries  to  ride  rough-shod  over  those  of  the  state. 

The  episcopal  interregnum  continued,  practically,  for  a  series  of  years. 
In  1733,  M.  Herman  Dosquet  superseded  M.  de  Momay,  and  became, 
by  gnm  of  Clement  XII,  fourth  bishop.  He  came  to  Quebec  in  1734, 
returned  to  France  in  1734,  and  there  remained,  holding  to  his  episco- 
pal title  till  1739,  when  he  gave  it  up.  M.  Pourray  de  TAuberivière, 
appointed  by  Clement  XII  as  his  successor,  died  about  the  same  time  as 
that  pontiff.  Arriving  at  Quebec  in  1740,  while  an  epidemic  was  rag- 
ing, he  caught  the  infection,  and  died  before  he  could  take  up  his  func- 
tions. Next  year,  M.  Dubreuil  de  Pontbriant  was  nominated  to  succeed 
him,  by  Benedict  XIY  (Lambertini).  In  none  of  the  Canadian  episco- 
pal appointments  or  mutations  does  royal  intervention  seem  to  have  been 
permitted  or  attempted.  M.  Dubreml  was  the  sixth  and  last  bishop  of 
Quebec,  under  the  French  domination. 

The  system  of  perpetual  curacies,  to  which  the  new  bishop  was  oppo- 
sed, was  brought  under  the  notice  of  count  Maurepas,  now  chief  minister 
of  state,  in  1742.     M.  Dubreuil  wrote,  that  if  it  were  thought  fit  to 
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ooiiBtitQte  inemovable  pariah  charges,  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in 
benefiooB  where  supplementary  tithe  was  aooorded  ;  nor  yet  in  parialies 
annexed  to  others  quoad  êocra.  His  lordship  reoommended,  at  the  same 
time,  that  French  priests  be  preferred  to  Canadian;  that  ''the  Ushop 
onght  to  have  power  to  appoint  a  yicar  for  any  perpetual  ooraoy,  wilàout 
being  required  to  assign  a  reason  therefor/'  &c.  All  things  taken  into 
account,  he  opined  that  there  were  only  thirteen  parishes  in  his  diocese 
where  perpetual  curates  could  be  installed,  independent  of  the  others 
where  such  abready  officiated.* 

Haying  traced  the  colony's  ecclesiastical  affidrs  thus  far,  we  retam  to  the 
secular  annals  of  New  France,  recommencing  with  the  year  1728,  when 
notes  of  war  from  the  far  west  resounded  throughout  the  eastern  province. 
They  were  occasioned  by  the  outbreak  of  a  remnant  of  the  Outagamis  tribe, 
suppoeied  to  have  been  rooted  out  in  1715,  but  parties  of  whom,  roBomiiig 
possession  of  part  of  the  country,  were  forced  to  cede  it,  by  M.  de  Lou- 
TÎgny,  in  1717.  Become  wanderers  in  the  wilderness,  they  lived  a  pre- 
datory life  for  some  years,  and,  at  the  current  time,  in  conjunction  with 
some  other  western  races,  infested  lake  Michigan  territory  and  the  routes 
connecting  Louisiana  with  Canada.  M.  de  Beauhamais,  on  being  ad- 
vised of  the  murders  and  robberies  they  had  lately  committed,  which  had 
been  the  means  of  almost  cutting  off  communication  with  the  Louisia- 
nians,  swore  to  exterminate  the  whole  nation.  But  this  oath  was  more 
easily  taken  than  kept.  Mostly  broken  savage  tribes,  the  bands  of  des- 
perate men  of  the  wilds  then  afoot  were  not  easy  to  overtake,  so  as  to 
receive  the  punishment  thus  proclaimed  to  be  in  store  for  them. 

A  force  of  450  Canadians,  with  M.  de  Ligneris  at  their  head,  was  col- 
lected at  Montreal  to  go  in  pursuit.  The  vanguard  set  out  about  June  ôth. 
Having  ascended  the  Ottawa  in  canoes,  and  crossed  lake  Nipissing,  ^e 
party  penetrated,  by  the  Eivière  des  Français,  to  lake  Huron.  Here  it 
was  joined  by  750  savages,  and  the  main  body  came  up.  The  entire 
army  passed  Michilimackinao  August  1  ;  and,  that  day  fortnight,  reached 
Chicago.  Aug.  15,  a  body  of  the  Evil  Men  tribe  (Malhomines),  or 
Wild  Oats  (Folks  avoines),  so  named  because  they  used  a  kind  of  wild 
rice  growing  in  the  savannahs  to  the  south  of  lake  Superior,  were  found, 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  on  the  lakeboard,  having  made  common  cause 
with  the  Outagamis.     They  were  encountered  and  signally  beaten. 

These  were  the  first  and  last  enemies  the  army  had  to  deal  with. 
Neither  the  Outagamis  nor  their  allies  were  any  where  to  be  found,  although 
the  Canadians  ascended  Fox  river,  following  their  track,  to  its  sources, 

•  Documents  penet  M.  Tabbé  Ferland. 
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&nd  wiihin  thirty  leagaes  of  the  upper  Mississippi  ;  buming  every  horde, 
haty  and  plantation  they  found  in  the  way.  This  devastation  had  the 
effect,  for  a  time,  of  allowing  the  communications,  previously  stopped,  to 
be  reopened. 

The  decade,  1729-39,  was  composed  of  calamitous  years  for  Canada. 
In  1732,  inundations  and  earthquakes  damaged  the  settlements  and 
affrighted  the  people.  In  1733,  small-poz  was  rife  with  the  colonists, 
and  made  fearfol  ravages  among  the  savages.  A  dearth  also  prevailed, 
in  continuation  of  two  years'  previous  scarcity.  During  winter  1729--30, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  fain  to  use  bourgeons  for  bread  ;  or,  what 
they  then  considered  as  little  better  food,  potatoes  t  Many  persons  died 
of  hunger.*  It  was  in  this  &mine-year  (1730)  that  the  Digue  du  Palais 
at  Quebec,  now  obliterated  to  the  eye  by  wharves,  was  constructed,  in 
order  to  give  useful  employment  and  needful  pay  to  starving  people,  by 
forming  a  river-wall,  within  which  a  hundred  vessels  could  winter  conve- 
niently. 

The  year  1731  was  signalised  by  an  attempt  made  to  reach  the  Pacific 
Ocean  overland.  About  a.  d.  1718,  this  project  was  mooted,  but  not 
tarried  out  Its  realisation  was  reserved  for  an  enthusiastic  explorer, 
Pierre-Gauthier  de  Varennes,  sieur  de  la  Vérendrye,  a  gentleman  who 
had  trafficked  much  with  the  tribes  of  the  west,  and  gained  much  infor- 
mation among  them  of  the  countries  that  lay  beyond.  As  M.  de  Beau- 
hamais  was  ambitious  to  give  lustre  to  his  administration  by  a  success^l 
expedition  across  the  continent,  Vérendrye  repaired  to  Quebec  to  render 
advice  upon  the  subject.  He  recommended  that  the  course  of  the  river 
Assiniboëls  should  be  followed,  rather  than  to  cross  the  Sioux  territory, 
as  others  had  proposed  ;  then  to  descend  such  streams  as  take  their  rise 
towards  lake  Winnipeg  :  thinking  that  one  of  them  would  infallibly,  if 
followed,  lead  to  the  desired  goal. 

M.  Vérendrye  having  formed  a  trading  copartnery  in  1731,  with  some 
Montreal  merchants,  who  advanced  funds  to  buy  goods  for  barter,  and 
means  of  equipment  for  his  journey,  set  out  for  lake  Superior  with  Père 
Messager,  a  missionary  priest.  He  had  received  orders  to  take  possession, 
in  the  king's  name,  of  all  countries  he  should  discover  ;  also,  to  examine 
them  attentively,  in  order  to  form  an  idea  what  facilities  they  might  pos- 
sess for  establii^ng  a  route  across  them,  to  connect  Canada  and  Louisiana 
witJi  the  seaboard  of  the  Pacific.  To  enable  him  to  perform  this  useful 
service,  no  public  aid  had  been  accorded  to  him,  if  promised  ;  and  as  a 
consequence,  he  was  obliged  to  linger  about  the  intermediate  r^ons, 

*  Letter  from  la  mere  Sainte-Hélène,  in  1737,  penet  M.  TAbbé  FerlaDd. 
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attending  to  the  interests  of  himself  and  partner?,  till  tbe>  yefor  1733. 
Previously,  in  1731,  soine  of  his  people,  startiog  fronii,  Eounaiiestigoja, 
a  fort  oonstruoted  to  the  north  of  lake  Superior,  in  1717,  by  lieoftemat 
Bobertel  de  Lanoue,  passed  on  to  the  lake  of  La  Pluie,  wher^  they  bvli 
fort  St  Peter  ;  then  to  the  lake  des  Bois,  where  they  erected  fiirt  St. 
Charles,  in  1732  ;  next  followed  the  course  of  the  river  Winmp^  upo^i 
a  bank  of  which  they  raised,  in  1734,  fort  Maurepaa.  Tbe,  ad^?entm^V8 
took  possession  of  the  country  for  a  double  purpose  :  to  fulfil  the  obliga- 
tion they  owed  to  their  king,  and  to  establish  fortified  posts  useful  to  theiQ- 
selves  for  the  prosecution  of  their  private  traffic.  Extending  their  rounds, 
they  crossed  lake  Dauphin,  and  lake  des  Oignes  i  they  recognised  the  river 
des  Biches,  and  ascended  to  the  bifiircation  of  the  river  SaskatchaQuan 
or  Poskoïac.  They  constructed  fort  Dauphin,  at  the  head  of  lake 
Manitoba,  and  fort  de  la  Beine  at  its  foot;  also  fort  Bourbon  on.  the 
Biches  river,  at  the  head  of  lake  Winnipeg;  lastly,  fort  Bouge  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Red  and  Assiniboëls  rivers.  They  continued  alW^ 
wards,  directed  by  M.  de  Vérendrye's  brother  and  sons,  to  advance  west' 
wardly,  otherwhiles  northwardly,  but  without  attaining  to  the  Ocean  they 
were  in  quest  of.*  In  one  of  these  explorations,  during  the  year  173.6, 
a  son  of  M.  de  la  Yérendrye,  the  Jesuit  Père  Anneau,  and  twenty  otbc^ 
were  massacred  by  the  Sioux,  in  an  island  of  the  lake  des  Bois. 

In  1738,  the  French  reached  the  Mandanes*  country;  and,  in  1742, 
attained  to  the  upper  Missouri,  ascending  its  course  as  ûu*  as  a  river  since 
named  the  Yellow  Stone,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Bocli^  Mountains. 
At  length;  the  oldest  son  of  M.  Yérendrye,  and  the  chevalier  his  brother, 
Jan.  1,  1743,  found  themselves  in  front  of  that  mountain  range  reached 
sixty  years  afterwards  by  the  famous  American  travellers,  Lewis  and 
Clarke. 

The  journey  thither  of  the  Yérendryes  lasted  from  April  29, 1742, 
till  July  2,  1743,  during  which  time  they  passed  through  the  horde  of 
the  Beaux  hommes,  and  visited  the  Pioyas,  the  nation  of  the  Petite- 
Renards,  the  Arc  tribes,  and  the  Serpents'  nation. 

*  I  havo  been  guided,  in  thus  fixing  the  sites  of  the  abore  enumerated  forts, 
to  the  relation  of  M.  Pierre  Margrj,  an  official  in  the  historical  section  of  the 
ministry  of  marine  and  colonies,  at  Paris.  His  interesting  article  appeared  in 
two  numbers  of  the  Moniteur  Universel,  official  gazette  of  the  French  gorem- 
ment,  dated  Sept.  14,  and  Nov.  1, 1867  ;  his  materials  were  derived  from  docomentfl 
reposited  in  the  national  archives.  I  have  also  been  aided,  in  tracing  the  route 
of  the  explorers,  by  one  of  the  maps  appended  to  a  report  by  M.  Oaucbon,  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Crown  Lands,  in  1857.  [A  compiler  of  that  map,  Mr. 
Thomas  Devine,  Quebec,  had  himself  visited  those  regions,  in  1836,  on  his  retaro 
from  Hudson's  Bay.— ^.] 
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M.  dd  ta  Yéreûdiyo  hunself,  who  bad  ineorred  a  debt  of  40,000  Hyres, 
zoà  Witt  Do  longer  able  to  oontinae  bifi  explorations,  repaired  nœanwbile 
to  Quebec,  boping  to  obtain  a  peenniaiy  grant,  bnt  wbieb  was  delayed, 
or  ratber  practically  denied  ;  for  De  Manrepas  professed  to  bare  receiTed 
reportât  onfkvorable  to  bis  cbaracter.  Beanbamais  indnoed  bim  to  remit 
bis  oonHbissidn  to  M.  de  Noyelle,  for  tbe  latter  to  continue  the  explora- 
tion. Afterwards  M.  de  Beanbamais,  and  bis  successor  M.  de  la 
OalisBonière,  oTereame  tbe  ministères  prejudices  against  M.  Yérendiye  ; 
and  tbe  kii^,  as  a  cbeap  compensation,  bestowed  tbe  order  of  St.  Louis 
on  ibat  unworthily  used  servant  of  tbe  state.  M.  de  Haurepas,  bowerer, 
expressed  a  desire  that  M.  Yërendrye  should  resume  bis  journey  ;  and  be 
was  about  to  obey,  when  be  fell  ill,  and  died  on  tbe  6tb  of  December, 
1749. 

This  eminent  traTcUer  related  to  Mr.  Kalm,  a  Swedish  «avan^,  then  on 
a  visit  to  Canada,  that  be  bad  discovered,  in  one  of  the  remotest  of  the 
eountries  be  reached,  at  a  spot  900  leagues  beyond  Montreal,  some  mas- 
sive pillairs,  each  formed  of  a  single  block  of  stone,  resting  one  against  tbe 
other,  or  superimposed  as  are  tbe  courses  of  a  wall.  He  concluded  that, 
thus  ammged,  tbe  pile  must  have  been  formed  by  human  bands.  One 
of  tbe  pillars  was  surmounted  by  a  much  smaller  block,  only  one  foot 
bigb  and  a  few  inches  across,  bearing  on  two  sides  graven  characters  of 
an  unknown  language.  This  stone  was  sent  to  Paris.  Several  Jesuits 
who  saw  it  in  Canada,  said  to  Kalm,  that  the  engraving  it  bore  resembled 
the  Tartaric  characters.  This  opinion,  in  Kalm's  estimation,  tended  to 
confirm  the  hypothesis  of  an  Asiatic  immigration  to  America,  and  the 
real  or^nation  of  a  portion  at  least  of  tbe  native  races  found  in  possession 
of  its  two  continents  and  islands.* 

Tbe  sons  of  Yérendrye  claimed  the  right  of  continuing  tjie  explorations  ; 
but  the  intendant  Bigot  set  their  claims  aside,  by  forming  an  association, 
composed  ci  himself,  tbe  governor  (Jonquière),  Bréard,  comptroller  of 
marine.  Le  Ghurdeur  de  St.  Pierre,  and  captain  Lamarque  de  Marin. 
This  society  of  professed  explorers  bad  chiefly  their  own  trading  profits 
in  view,  and  acted  accordingly.  Marin  was  to  ascend  tbe  Missouri  to  its 
source,  and  thence  to  follow  the  course  of  the  first  river  presenting  iteelf 
that  seemed  to  flow  towards  the  Pacific.  St.  Pierre,  passing  by  the  fort 
de  la  Beine,  was  to  rejoin  Marin  on  the  Pacific  seaboard  in  a  given  lati- 
tude. But  accumulation  of  peltry  being  the  grand  object,  their  parties 
never  got  further  than  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  they 

*  Journal  of  Travels  performed  in  1742,  bj  chevalier  de  la  Yérendrye,  in 
search  of  the  Western  Sea,  addressed  to  the  Marquis  de  Beanharnais. 
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erected  Fort  Jonqoière,  in  1752.  The  oliief  partners  in  the  speoolalioD, 
carried  on  at  state  cost,  divided  a  large  spoil  ;  the  governor's  share  being 
300,000  francs.*  Thus  ended  ignobly,  a  project  nobly  conceived,  but 
made  almost  abortive  by  injustice  and  selfishness.^^ 

An  uneasy  feeling  had  pervaded  the  public  mind  in  Canada  for  some 
time  r^arding  the  frontier  question,  which  no  attempt  had  latterly  been 
made  to  settle  ;  and  all  being  left  at  hazard,  both  by  the  French  and  Bri- 
tish authorities,  a  chance  collision  between  the  colonists  and  the  American 
settlers  might,  any  day,  plunge  the  two  nations  into  war.  In  1734,  M.  de 
Beauhamais  believing  hostilities  could  not  be  long  averted,  wrote  a  despatch, 
in  cipher,  suggesting  means  to  be  taken  for  defence  of  the  colony  against 
invasion;  and  urging  strongly  that  Quebec  should  be  more  stion^y  forti- 
fied. The  minister  replied  that  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  do  so,  as  Que- 
bec could  in  no  case  be  made  impregnable. f  In  1740,  when  war  was 
imminent,  the  governor  made  forts  Ghambly,  St.  Frederic,  and  Niagara, 
as  secure  as  possible.  He  labored,  at  the  same  time,  to  maintain  and 
extend  existing  alliances  between  the  French  and  the  aborigines.  He 
held  long  conferences  with  numbers  of  their  chiefs  in  1741  ;  at  which  he 
was  assured  by  them,  that,  irrespective  of  their  partiality  for  the  Frendi, 
the  fear  they  had  of  American  appropriation  of  the  Indian  territories  on 
all  sides,  would  oblige  the  dispossessed  and  menaced  to  adopt  the  cause 
of  Canada.  Certes,  the  friendship  of  the  Indian  population  was  not  to 
be  lightly  esteemed  at  this  time,  their  dispositions  and  numbers  consi- 
dered; for,  according  to  an  enumeration  made  in  1736,  among  the 
tribes  located  between  the  Abenaquis  and  Mobile  territory  inclusive, 
fifteen  thousand  warriors  could  be  called  into  action  at  short  notice. 

•    W.  H.  Smith,  HUt.  of  Canada. 

t  M.  Garneau  appends  to  the  above  passage  in  his  text,  the  following  state- 
ment, which  we  prefer  to  give  in  the  form  of  a  note  : — "  In  1735,  Van  Rensellaer, 
seignior  of  Albany,  foreseeing  a  resumption  of  hostilities,  visited  Canada  osten- 
siblj  for  his  own  recreation,  and  secretly  informed  M.  Beauhamais  that  daring 
the  latest  war  between  the  Canadians  and  New  Englanders,  M.  de  Vandrenil 
had  engaged  his  savage  allies  to  make  no  inroads  against  the  New  Yorkers  ; 
reminded  him  that  the  latter  had  done  the  like  in  respect  of  Canada,  and  that 
they  would  do  so  still,  if  such  immunity  were  reciprocated."— B. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

COMMERCE,  INDUSTBY.-ie(»-1744. 

Canadiin  trade;  erll  eflëcts  of  war  upon  It.— Its  rise  and  progreas:  cod  fisheries.— Peltry 
traffic  the  main  branch  of  the  .commerce  of  Canada.— From  an  early  date,  fiir  traffic  a 
monopoly.— Biralry  of  Canadian  and  Anglo-American  fhr-traders.- Policy  of  governors 
Hunter  and  Burnet.— Non-intercourse  laws  of  1730  and  1727  ;  their  eyfl  eflëcts  upon  French 
colonial  interests.- Various  branches  of  Canadian  industry  in  former  times.- Canadian 
Exports,  their  nature.— Ginseng,  notices  of.— Mining  and  Minerals.— Quebec  the  great 
entrepôt.— Mannfltctures ;  salt-works.- Posting  commenced,  in  1746.— Admiralty  court; 
•exchange  for  merchants.- Negro  slavery  in  Canada.— Money  of  the  colony,  its  nature,  and 
depreciations. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  followed  by  some  of  the  most  peaceful 
years  Canada  had  ever  known.  The  American  colonists  of  France  and 
Britain,  wearied  of  an  exhausting  war,  were  able  to  turn  their  energies 
to  internal  improvement.  Despite  the  financial  difficulties  of  France, 
which  to  some  extent  re-acted  on  her  colonies,  Canada  was  entering  upon  a 
steady,  if  slow,  course  of  progression.  Its  total  population,  which  was, 
in  1719,  but  22,000,  had  risen,  in  1744,  to  nearly  50,000  souls;  and  the 
value  of  the  exports,  which  did  not  exceed  100,000  crowns  in  1714,  had 
risen,  in  1749,  to  2,650,000  francs.     (Ratnal.) 

The  French  were  probably  first  in  the  field  as  fishers  in  American 
waters.  As  we  have  stated  in  an  initiatoiy  chapter,  Basque,  Breton,  and 
Norman  fishermen  must  have  there  plied  their  calling  during  the  earliest 
years  of  the  16th  century  ;  for  one  John  Dennis,  of  Honfleur,  in  1506  traced 
«  chart  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  for  the  guidance  of  his  compatriots. 
The  English,  when  they  first  visited  that  sear^on,  as  industrials,  which 
was  not  till  the  year  1517,  reported  that  they  found  fifty  French,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  vessels  prosecuting  the  cod-fishery.  In  1536,  the  French 
cod-fishery  had  greatly  extended;  and,  in  1558,  there  were  thirty  vessels 
besides,  employed  in  pursuing  the  whale.  At  that  date,  there  were  but 
ten  English  vessels  frequenting  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  ;  while  there 
were  100  firom  Spain,  and  50  from  Portugal.  But  in  1615  the  relative 
proportions  had  greatly  altered,  for  at  this  time  they  stood  thus  :  English 
vessels  250,  French  and  Portuguese  (together)  400.  The  English  govern- 
ment doubtless  fostered  their  Newfoundland  fisheries  as  a  nursery  for 
seamen,  [and  as  yielding  an  article  of  ready  barter  ;  for  supplies  of  salted 
fish  were  not  so  essential  to  a  protestant  as  to  a  catholic  population.] 
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The  attention  of  French  adventurers  in  America  was  divided,  at  this 
time,  between  the  fisheries  and  the  peltry  traflEio.  These  parsoits  were  at 
first  commingled  ;  for  the  early  French  fishers  of  the  coasts  of  Canada 
and  Acadia  used  to  trade  with  the  native  seaboard  tribes,  deriving  a 
doable  profit  therefrom.  By  degrees,  regular  relations  were  formed  between 
the  parties  ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  both,  factories  were  founded  on 
or  near  the  coasts,  and  these  gradually  extended  to  the  interior.  By  and 
by,  opnlent  merchants  obtained  firom  Ûte  French  government  trading 
moiopelias,  on  condition  <^  sending  and  estajbliahio^  cotoiùits.  Tims  it 
was  that  New  France  came  to  be  fimnded. 

The  first  i^golar  patent  for  a^lo^qK>lyof  tbepi^tiytXfdS^w^ 
to  Oaptain  Chauvin,  early  in  lee  17th  century.  But,  àxt  a  ouabar  of 
years  afterwards,  the  tiade  was  pnrwed  briskly  witboiiit  jç^gfird.to  C^u- 
vin^Uoense,  eqpeoially  by  French  fishevmen.  Several  ef  the  dUrf  mer- 
chants of  France,  especially  those  of  La  Bochdle,  engaging  in  the  peltry 
trafic,  resisted  the  numopoly  which  had  been  thus  8ancti9nâd.  To  pie- 
vent  further  disputes,  and  rcjgnlarise  the  tra^  the  Cai^a^y  of  the 
Hnadred  Partus»,  with  Cardinal  Biohelieu  as  its  uqpilnal  hend,  was 
fiNTD^  in  1687-8.  To  this  association  wap  consi|gBe4,  in  perpe^ty,  as  a 
field  for  earolusive  trade,  New  France  and  Florida.  Xlie  foiBÎelty  .under- 
took to  colonise  the<x>untry,  to  mauatain  missions,  J^.  ;*  ou  cqi^dilion  of 
receiving,  1,  a  permanent  monopoly  of  ihe  trade  in  ^irs,  other  pkins, 
and  leather  ;  2,  a  lease,  for  15  years,  of  the  whole  colonifkl  tnde,  by  land 
and  sea.  But  the  cod  and  wWe  fisheries  were  sjtUl  to  befir^tOiaU^  and 
a  reservation  was  made  in  favor  of  the  colonists,  indivi^i^y^  that  they 
might  deal  with  the  natives  for  peltry,  provided  it  weie>^ld  to  the  com- 
pany's agents  at  a  fixed  price.  After  an  unprospecous  aadsteiv^e  of  36 
years'  dmration,  viz.  in  1663,  the  a89ociation  of  100  partners,  that  num- 
ber then  being  greatly  reduced,  became  extinct  ;  aii^  royalty  reaT:^ned  the 
trust  it  never  should  have  accoided  to  any  of  its  pubjects. 

The  trade  of  the  colonists  of  New  Kr«ince  ;did  not  l«i|g  .rjEVDain  fiee. 
Untaught  by  eaqmence  of  the  mtfaering^Sbcts  of  xnonçf)o}y>4ba  Fiiench 
government,  next  year  (1664)  sanctioned  the  formation  of  a  new.  msocia- 
tion,  named  the  West  India  Company.  TheiperwoiQUB  oaçeçr  of  the 
present  band  of  associators  did  not  endure  near  so  long  as /the  ptreoeding, 
althou^  in  them  was  vested  the  exclusive  trade  for  forty  years,  not  merdy 

*  This  arrangement  was  not  fonnd  to  answer  fox  any  parly  ;  and  the  com- 
pany gave  np  to  the  colonists,  in  1645,  the  peltry  monopoly,  on  condition  of 
being  relieyed  from  the  charges  of  the  civil  list,  the  support  of  an  armed  force, 
and  other  governmental  hardens. 
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of  ftU  IVetr  Fnnoe/lmt  of  the  ^ole  Atlantio  seaboBtd  of  AfHoa.  Iti 
Antefloa  lbl&:  privilèges  were  not  only  as  gtett  as  tiiose  of  the  deftinot 
oomfte&y,  t>ût  Lotds  XtV  promised  them  a  premium  of  40  livres  for 
every  ton  of  Ineôrèhandise  they  shooM  export  from  France  to  her  o(donie8, 
Or  vice  vena.  They  Were  also  allowed  a  drawback  on  dutiable  goods, 
Oti  re-èipdrtii^  them  to  a  foreign  market;  and,  to  drown  all,  they  were 
to  pay  no  imposts  that  others  paid,  on  provisions,  munitions  of  war,  or 
materials  for  constructing  their  ships  or  other  vessels. 

The  disoontent  ci£  the  inhabitants  was  naturally  great  at  the  mon- 
httCfùB  ix>nce6âions  thus  accorded  to  their  detriment.  In  a  short  time,  com- 
modiâée  foee  to  a  ransom  price.  The  sovereign  council  interposed,  and 
issiiéda  tariff,  fixing  maximum  rates  :  as  an  inevitable  result,  no  goods 
were'txrought  to  market.  This  state  a£  things,  of  course,  could  not  last. 
In  1666,  Oolbert  caused  the  monopolists  to  let  go,  as  their  predecessors 
liad  been  constrained  to  do  before  the  peltiy  traffic;  he  also  freed  the 
oolonists  from  restrictions  in  their  trade  with  the  mother  country.^ 

The  new  company,  which  carried  on  its  trade  with  more  than  100  ves- 
sels, and  enjoyed  the  exorbitant  privil^es  we  have  detailed,  did  not  pros- 
per. In  1674,  the  year  of  its  extinction,  there  was  a  debt  accumulated 
of  13;523,000  livres.  The  whole  capital  was  but  1,047,000  livres.  As 
.part  of  the  company's  debt  was  owing  to  the  war  it  had  to  support, 
as  lords  of  the  colony,  against  the  British,  Louis  XIY,  by  the  advice  of 
Colbert^  bought  up  the  company's  shares,  discharged  its  debts,  to  the 
aniount  6t  the  3^,623,000  livres  ;  and  revoked  all  his  concessions  to  it. 

When  the  now  abolished  company  gave  up  the  peltry  traffic,  it  was 
with  the  reservation  of  that  branch  of  it  carried  on  at  Tadoussac;  also 
imposing  on  the  trade,  otherwise  free,  for  the  company's  benefit,  a  sub- 
sidy of  one  fourth  on  beaver,  and  one  tenth  on  original  skins.    The  latter 

•  H€jfbit^  jQOOtpêiày  was  to  haye  sight  to  all  «liaes  afid -minerals,  the  power 
of  Mryiof -and  Mefftaling^  floldiers  in  France,  buiMiiig  idcts,  and  the  xight  of 
«ilgiilg  wta  «gafaist  the  ladiaos  or  the  neigbborlag  oolonies.  Diftinctiye  anno- 
lial'  bearings  were  aUowed  to  the  association,  surmounted  fay  ihe  royal  arms  of 
FnGbce  ;  and  to  encourage  immigration,  all  colonists,  present  and  to  come,  being 
catholics.  Were  toliaté  the  same  rights  in  France  as  his  MaJestT^s  subjects  at 
Hotte.  In  Itddition  to  the  above*  handsome  list  of  privileges  and  immnnities 
^cUMMtod  te4MS  ftivoved  «onn^any,  its  «took  or  shares  were  made  transférable  ; 
aod  thto  mienne  or  profits  of  them -alone  could  be  attached  for  debts  owing  by 
ikè  Boldèrsi  «»T%n  te  the  king  himself.  ESa  Majesty  also  agreed  to  adTanoe  one 
tenth  of  the  whole  stock,  without  interest,  for  four  years,  subject  to  a  proportion 
of  all  losses  which  might  be  mcurred  by  the  company  during  that  period.''  W. 
H.  Smith.— B. 
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impoBt  the  govemment  hadoontinaed,  and  ËEunned  it  to  M.  Ooidiette.  It 
ordained  tiiat  all  beaver-Bkins  should  be  taken  to  his  fSEUstories,  and  deliv- 
ered at  the  fixed  rate  of  fonrfrancs  ten  sons  per  lb.,  to  be  paid,  not  in 
money,  bat  oommodities  ;  the  prices  put  on  which,  of  course,  were  wtoallj 
left  to  the  paymi^ter's  own  discretion.  To  M.  Oudiette  was  also  fiomed 
the  duties  in  regard  to  tobacco,  which  were  fixed  at  10  per  cent.  This 
arrangement  existed  in  full  force  till  1700  ;  at  which  time  the  Canadians, 
finding  such  exactions  insurpportable,  petitioned  the  home  govemment 
to  remove  or  to  modify  the  oppression  they  thereby  endured. 

The  Oudiette  peltry  monopoly  passed  to  M.  Boddes,  who,  in  return, 
transferred  it  to  M .  Piccaud,  one  of  the  deputies  from  the  colony;  tbe 
latter  paying  70,000  francs  a  year,  and  also  undertaking  to  form  an 
association  for  carrying  it  on,  in  which  Canadians  might  take  one  or  mme 
50-livre  shares.  This  society  took  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Canada; 
and  none  but  its  members  could  legally  participate  in  the  peltry  traSo. 
The  seigniors,  with  their  renters,  were  allowed  to  join  in  it.  The  Nor- 
thern or  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  formed  some  time  previously,  was 
merged  in  this  association,  which  obtained  an  edict  rigidly  prohibiting 
sales  of  beaver-skins  to  the  New  York  colonists. 

This  company,  though  of  a  more  comprehensive  character  than  the 
two  preceding,  yet,  having  the  canker-worm  of  monopoly  at  its  root,  had 
as  unprosperous  an  existence  as  they,  and  came  to  a  speedier  end. 
In  1706,  its  debts  amounted  to  1,812,000  francs.  This  sum  Messrs. 
Aubert,  Nerot,  and  Guyot  agreeing  to  pay,  the  company  broke  up  in 
their  favour. 

The  colonists,  under  the  new  patent,  could  share  in  the  beaver  traffic 
within  the  country,  but  could  not  export  such  furs,  being  bound  to  deliver 
them  at  the  patentee's  factories. 

In  the  year  1715  appeared  two  memorials,  on  the  "present  state  of 
Canada,"  by  M.  Kuette  d'Auteuil,*  in  which  the  mismanagement  of  the 
colonial  affairs  was  very  freely,  perhaps  unprejudicedly,  exposed;  the 
writer  sparing  no  maladministrators,  not  even  those  in  highest  plioe. 
[The  production  is  interesting  to  us,  from  the  fitfiil  glimpses  of  li^t  it 
throws  upon  the  inner  state  of  the  colony  at  the  time.]  Trade  with  the 
savages,  once  considerable,  M.  d'Auteuil  observed,  had  greatly  fiiUen  off. 
Ship-building,  he  remarked,  was  pretty  brisk  ;  hemp  for  cordage,  and  flax 
for  linen,  thread,  and  tissues  were  advantageously  grown  ;  but  he  com- 
plained that  France  did  not  import  Canadian  timber,  while  the  British 
drew  much  of  theirs  from  the  American  plantations.      The  Huron 

*  Documents  de  Paris,  series  2. 
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oopper-mines,  he  said,  were  neglected.  The  monopolist  companies  he 
denounced  for  not  fnlfilling  obligations  solemnly  contracted.  For 
instance,  they  were  bound,  by  contract,  to  procure  an  immigration  of 
from  200  to  300  persons  yearly;  whereas  little  had  been  done  in  this 
matter  at  any  time,  and,  since  1663,  almost  nothing.  He  now  urged 
that  a  large  immigration  was  what  the  colony  most  wanted.  He  men- 
tioned that  every  company's  defalcations,  in  this  and  other  particulars, 
were  ignored  by  the  govemors^neral,  who  were  always  the  creatures  or 
the  relatives  dP  the  companies'  directors. .  The  French  intendants,  he 
added,  were  also  compromised  in  a  similar  way,  or  else  indifferent  ;  as 
not  meaning  to  stay  in  the  colony,  but  only  hoping  to  pass  thence, 
enriched  meantime,  to  higher  situations  at  home.  Adverting  to  the 
card-money,  two  million  livres  of  which,  he  aUeged,  were  in  circulation 
in  1714,  he  said  it  was  but  a  moiety  of  its  nominal  value;  the  issues  not 
having  been  severally  commanded  by  specific  royal  edicts.  He  suggested 
that  an  inquest  for  the  verification  and  the  regulation  of  the  card-money 
should  be  instituted,  and  that  a  deputy  to  represent  the  inhabitants  and 
defend  their  interests  in  this  important  matter  should  be  received  at 
Paris.  Finally,  he  proposed  that  the  colonial  bills  of  exchange  should 
be  duly  honored  by  the  royal  treasury. 

H.  d'Auteuil,  to  avert  administrative  abuses,  proposed  that  three  state 
coundllors  should  be  apjpointed  to  receive  complaints  from  aggrieved 
colonists;  and  that  the  govemonhgeneral  should  be  changed  at  stated 
periods  of  three  to  six  years'  duration.  He  added,  that  both  they  and 
the  intendants,  knowing  that  their  sins  of  commission  or  omission  were 
not  Ukdy  to  be  reported  at  court,  did  just  as  they  liked;  and  if  any  of 
tlie  subordinates  of  either  let  out  the  secrets  of  mal-administration,  they  ; 
were  persecuted;  while  corrupt  and  subservient  officials  were  rewarded 
or  promoted. 

But^  after  all,  that  sturdy  exponent  of  the  abuses  of  colonial  adminis- 
tration was  thus  hewing  at  the  branches,  not  at  the  root  of  the  evil  tree. 
The  government  of  the  mother  country  was  no  less  corrupt,  to  b^gin  with. 
WhOe  money  was  prodigally  lavished  on  court  &vorites,  the  regular 
allowances  made  to  those  who  did  Intimate  state  work  were  miserably 
stinted,  and  seldom  regularly  paid.  [Probably  the  stated  salary  of  the 
governor-general  of  New  France,  at  this  time,  did  not  exceed  £250 
^•year;  not  a  sixpence  of  which  sum  could  remain  for  his  own  use,  if  he 
kept  up  the  following  he  was  expected  to  maintain.  What  recourse  waa 
there,  then,  for  the  needy  nobles  and  gentry  who  were  sent  fix)m  Old 
Frauoe  to  rusticate  as  representatives  of  royalty  in  New  France  (which 

CO 
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wafl  a  great  huntiiig-groand,  rather  than  a  province),  but  to  beoome 
traffickers  in  peltry,  or  ezcIosÎYe  sellers  of  brandy  licenses,  or  pay  them- 
selves  by  nnderhand  means  yet  more  discreditable?*] 

The  Western  Company,  formed  in  1717,  succeeded  to  the  monopoly  of 
Aubert  &  Co.,  whose  lease  had  expired  ;  and  that  association,  in  torn, 
merged  in  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  connected  with  Law's  Mississipp 
bubble.  This  company  saved  from  the  wreck  of  that  projector's  scheme, 
a  trading  monopoly,  in  Louisiana  and  the  Illinois  territory,  till  1731  ;  in 
which  year  these  countries  re-passed  under  regal  sway,  and  so  remained 
as  long  as  French  domination  lasted  therein.  After  fort  Oswego  was 
constructed,  the  peltry  traffic  of  the  colonists  had  a  keen  competition  Jto 
contend  with,  owing  to  the  higher  prices  given  by  British  traders  to  the 
natives.  To  obviate  this,  the  king  was  induced  to  take  into  bis  own 
hands  the  fortified  trading  posts  founded  by  the  traders  at  Frontenac 
(Kingston),  Toronto,  and  Niagara.  State  funds  were,  at  the  same  time, 
misapplied  in  according  bounties  to  the  dealers,  to  enable  them  to  give 
more  honest  prices  to  the  Indians,  and  prevent  them  from  carrying  their 
produce  to  the  British  setUements.f 

*  Daring  De  Frontenac's  administration,  *'  the  home  government  began  to  font 
ftn  opinion  that  the  advanoed  posts  maintained  in  the  coloaj  were  of  little  real 
advantage,  while  they  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  wars  in  which  it  became 
inyolved.  It]  was  therefore  proposed  that  these  stations  shoold  be  abolished, 
and  that  the  Indians  should  be  allowed  to  bring  their  furs  to  Montreal.  This, 
however,  was  opposed  by  the  governor  and  his  council,  who,  being  afraid,  prob- 
ably, of  losing  their  own  power  and  patronage,  represented  that  such  a  measure 
would  have  the  effect  of  throwing  the  Indian  allies  into  the  hands  of  the  Fife 
Nations  and  the  British,  and  of  sacrificing  the  fur-trade.  The  latter  was  then 
a  strict  monopoly,  carried  on  under  licenses  granted  to  old  officers  and  favoritefl) 
who  sold  them  to  the  inland  traders.  At  this  time,  the  average  price  of  beave^ 
skins,  in  money,  at  Montreal,  was  2  livres  13  sous,  or  about  2s.  3d.  sterling,  per 
pound.  The  Indians  were,  at  that  rate,  cheated  enormously  ;  and,  becoming 
aware  of  the  fact  through  occasional  intercourse  with  the  British,  made  inces- 
sant complaints  :  and  this,  probably,  was  one  great  cause  of  their  want  of  âdth 
in  the  French."  W.  H.  Smith  :  Canada^  Ac,  vol.  I.  p.  Iviii. — B, 
t  A  miserable  complication  of  purblind  expediencies  1 — At  this  time,  <'  the 

.amount  of  trade  allowed  to  each  license,  usual  cost  of  which  being  600  crowns, 
was  merchandise  valued  at  1000  crowns.  To  carry  on  the  trade,  and  to  convey 
returns,  the  license-holder  was  bound  to  employ  two  canoes,  six  men  in  each. 
The  seller  of  the  license  had  the  right  of  furnishing  the  goods  used  in  barter, 
at  a  price  16  per  cent,  higher  than  the  market  rate.  A  successful  adventure, 
under  such  a  license,  generally  gave  to  the  merchants  a  profit  of  400  per  cent 
on  the  merchandise,  and  600  crowns  to  each  of  the  canoe-men.    The  latter  were 

Niot  only  entitled  to  provisions  and  clothing,  but  interested  in  the  result  of  the 
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It  is  difficult  to  fonn  a  pieoise  esfimation  of  the  annual  value  of  the 
peltry  at  this  or  any  epooh  of  Canada's  annals.  M«  d'Auteuil,  in  the 
memorials  cited  above,  stated  that  the  annual  returns,  in  1677,  were 
worth  550,000  francs  ;  and  tiiat  they  had  augmented  at  the  time  he 
wrote  (1715)  to  2  million  francs.  Governor  Murray,  consulting  the  ill- 
kept  customs  rasters  from  1754  and  1755,  found  the  valuation  returns 
of  the  former  year  to  give  a  total  of  1,547,885  livres;  those  of  the 
latter,  only  1,265,650  livres.  Persons  best  able  to  form  an  approximative 
estimation  of  the  medium  value  of  the  peltry  exported  from  New  France 
during  years  immediately  before  and  after  the  Conquest,  have  rated  it  at 
3,500,000  livres. 

Notwithstanding  all  disadvantages  which  French  traders  had  to  en- 
counter, from  burdens  laid  upon  them,  and  the  restrictions  they  were 
subjected  to,  they  had  the  bulk  of  the  peltry  traffic  of  North  America  in 
their  hands  down  to  the  year  1714  ;  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
they  had  to  relinquish  their  trade  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory  and 
other  r^ons.  Successive  governors  of  New  York,  meanwhile  and  after- 
wards, were  incessantly  laboring  also  to  deprive  them  of  the  relations 
they  had  established  with  the.  western  tribes.  The  price  of  European 
merchandise  was  much  higher  at  Quebec  than  Boston,  and  at  Montreal 
than  New  York.  There  was  a  considerable  contraband  trade  maintained 
between  Montreal  and  Albany;  and,  by  such  underhand  means,  the 
Canadians  received  large  quantities  of  woollen  tissues  and  other  British 
imported  goods.  In  one  year  Canada  received  900  pieces  of  scarlet 
cloth  for  the  to  barter,  besides  muslins,  printed  calicoes,  edging  lace,  &c. 
The  Company  of  the  Indies  (meaning  the  Canadian  monopolists)  intro- 
duced, for  its  own  account,  1,200  pieces  of  goods,  which  were  derived 
from  English  holders,  yet  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  all  other  parties  to 
import  a  single  yard  !  Thus  wero  manufbcturers  and  exporters  of  France 
excluded  from  her  greatest  colonial  dependency. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Mr.  Burnet,  when  governor  of  New  York 
(he  was  afterwards  removed  to  Massachusetts),  in  1720  obtained  from 
Assembly  a  non-intercourse'bill  to  provent  the  Canadian  traders,  during 
three  years,  from  exchanging  their  peltry  at  Albany  for  European  com- 
modities. In  1727  this  prohibitory  law  became  permanent  It  gave  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  Canadian  traders,  both  as  buyers  and  sellers.    LincB 

adyenture,  by  having  a  legal  right  to  divide  the  surplus  of  the  returns,  after  the 
cost  of  the  license,  merchandise,  and  400  per  cent,  profit  to  the  merchant,  had 
been  reimbursed.^'  W.  H.  Smith  :  CanadcL^  Pattf  Prenntf  and  JFWure,  vol  I,  p« 
Izviii. — B. 
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doths,  whkh  previously  fetched  at  Montreal  15  kmis  per  pieWi  wereioldy 
soon  afterwards^  as  high  as  25  lonis. 

Fort  Osw^,  which  was  erected  by  Burnet,  as  we  have  related  dse- 
where,  was  the  necessary  complement  of  his  non-intercourse  poliey;  a 
policy  inefiEectoally  combated  by  making  the  fiicteries  of  Frontenac, 
Torento,  and  Niagara,  royal  castles,  and  according  state  premimns  to 
quicken  traffic,  so  as  to  encourage  exports  fix)m  the  colony  to  France,  and 
obtain  French  goods  in  return. 

In  retaliation  for  the  renewed  law  of  1727,  passed  by  the  New  Tork 
l^^slature,  Louis  XIV  issued  an  edict  forbidding  all  commerce  with  the 
British  colonies,  under  penalties.  Thenceforward,  the  holders  of  the 
French  tradiog-posts  had  the  whole  traffic  in  peltry  to  themeelyes:  the 
possessors  held  them,  either  by  &Yor,  or  they  bought  their  privileges,  or 
held  them  on  fiurm  ;  but  in  all  of  these  cases,  the  malign  effect  upon  the 
public  interests  was  the  same.  The  factories'  licenses  were  usuaDy  grant- 
ed for  three  years  ;  and  those  who  held  them,  by  means  fidr  or  foul, 
strained  every  nerve  to  make  the  most  they  could  out  of  them  durii^ 
that  term.  To  sell  at  the  most  exorbitant  rates,  and  put  prices  uncon- 
sdentiously  low  on  the  furs  offered,  was  the  rule.  To  beguile  the  Indians 
to  accept  insufficient  values  in  exchange,  it  was  not  unusual  to  ply  them 
with  liquor.  [It  is  related  that,  in  1754,  at  a  western  post,  on  one  ooea- 
sion  beaver-ekins  were  bought  for  four  grains  of  pepper  each  ;  and  that  as 
much  as  800  francs  were  realised  by  selling  a  pound  of  vermilion,  pro- 
bably dealt  out  in  pinches]. 

Peltry  was  the  main  article  of  export  from  Canada,  and  hence  it  b 
that  we  have  dilated  upon  that  part  of  its  produce.  Exports  of  lumber 
there  seem  to  have  been  little  or  none,  till  a  late  date  ;  owing  partly,  as 
intimated  by  M.  d'Auteuil  in  1715,  to  the  indifference  of  the  home  autho- 
rities to  the  abundance  and  value  of  Canadian  forest  produce.  "  One 
knows  not,"  says  Raynal,  ^  by  what  fatality  such  a  source  of  ridies  was 
overlooked."  The  exports  of  fish  from  Canada  itself  were  inconsiden- 
ble  in  early  times.  In  1697,  the  sieur  de  Bêverin  formed  a  fiictory,  and 
established  a  fishery  at  the  harbor  of  Mont  Louis,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Quebec  and  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  tbe 
southern  side.  At  the  commencement  the  people  of  the  settlement  were 
much  disturbed  by  the  English  ;  but  their  exertions,  in  both  fidiing  and 
agriculture,  were  tolerably  successful.*    The  cod  and  whale  fisheries  in 

*  W.  H.  Smith,  Canada^  Sfc,^  toI.  I,  p.  liz.— -We  neyer  heard  of  inshore  fisUngs 
doing  mach  for  any  country  except  suppljing  the  people  living  near  the  ae*- 
board  with  a  portion  of  their  daily  food,  and  that  not  seldom,  scantily,  or  at  a 
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Amerioan  waters  were  almoet  entirely  in  European  hands;  but  to  the 
Canadians  were  left  seal  and  porpoise  oatohing.  This  industry  was  plied 
in  the  river*  and  gnlf  of  St  Lawrence,  also  on  the  coast  of  Labrador; 
tracts  of  shore  in  both  r^ons  being  let  on  farm  for  terms  of  years  by 
the  gOYemmenif 

There  were  14  fishingnstations,  below  Quebec,  existing  in  1722.  Li 
latter  years,  a  tolerable  quantity  of  animal  oil  and  salt  fish  was  exported 
to  France. 

Ship-building  was  never  much  carried  on  ;  although  M.  de  Maurepas, 
then  minister  of  marine,  in  1731  strongly  urged  on  the  governor-general 

dear  rate.  Bounties  to  fisbennea  onlj  serve  to  make  those  lasier  and  more 
exacting,  who  were  lazy  and  exacting  before.  The  late  prince  Talleyrand,  who 
made  an  extensive  and  long-continued  tour  in  the  United  States  and  Oanada, 
when  an  exile,  particularly  noted  the  inertness  of  the  class,  upon  this  continent, 
and  thus  delivered  hbnself  upon  the  subject  :  "  The  American  fisherman  has  a 
mind  as  careless  of  country  as  the  lumberman.  The  affections  of  both,  their 
interests,  their  strain  of  life,  are> things  apart  from  the  nation  to  which  they 
nominallj  belong.  It  would  be  a  prejudice  for  us  to  think  that  our  American 
fisherman  is  a  most  useful  member  of  society  ;  for  he  is  not  a  like  being  with 
oor  European  industrials  of  the  same  name,  who,  robust  in  body  and  alert  in 
mind,  make  our  best  sailors.  Frequenters  of,  say  two  leagues  of  seaboard,  in 
fine  weather,  confining  their  venturings  to  the  range  of  a  mile  of  it  when  the 
weather  is  uncertain,  such  is  the  range  within  which  their  venturesomeness  is 
limited.  The  daily  habits  of  such  a  man  are  those  of  an  idler,  who  would  not 
stir  at  all  but  for  the  impulse  of  his  animal  appetites.  His  arm  is  not  the*  har- 
poon, but  the  fishing  line  :  hence,  his  contests  with  prey  is  not  that  of  manly 
exertion,  but  of  petty  guiles.  Fishermen's  most  laborious  action  is  an  occasional 
pull  at  an  oar  or  paddle,  which  more  usually  is  left  dangling  at  the  side  of  a 
crazy  boat.  They  have  no  home,  worthy  the  name,  on  shore  ;  there  is  little 
sacrifice  to  make  in  shifting  from  one  shore  to  another  ;  a  few  codfish,  more  or 
less,  determines  their  choice  of  country.  When  some  writers  have  spoken  of  the 
American  fisheries  as  a  species  of  colonial  agriculture,  they  have  enounced  a 
delusive  plausibility,  not  a  verity  in  any  'sense.  All  the  personal  virtues,  and 
every  patriotic  feeling  which  distinguishes  rural  colonists,  are  absent  in  the  chill 
bosom  of  American  fishermen."  Ettai  tur  les  Avantages  à  retirer  des  Colonies 
Nouvelles,  4rc.,  par  le  citoyen  0.  M.  Tallxtband.  Paper  (one  of  a  series)  read  at 
ihe  Institut  of  France,  in  1801-2.— B. 

♦  When  the  estuary  of  a  great  river  becomes  much  frequented  by  vessels,  but 
especially  by  steamers,  the  seal  bids  a  long  and  last  adieu  to  it.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  remark  this,  personally,  in  our  native  country.  The  observation 
is  doubtless  applicable,  more  or  less,  to  the  shores  of  the  Laurentian  lower 
waters  and  gulf.— B. 

t  The  Esquimaux  Bay  was  farmed  in  1749,  to  a  Madame  Foumel;  and  Labra- 
dor to  M.  d'Ailleboust,  in  1753. 
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to  stimulate  this  branch  of  indostry^  promising  that  if  some  good  mer- 
chant-vessels were  tamed  oat,  a  contract  woald  be  accorded  to  the  colony 
for  constracting  ships  of  war  ;  perhaps  his  Majesly  woold  even  locate  a 
naval  yard  in  Quebec.  Meantime  he  granted  a  premium  of  500  francs 
for  every  vessel  gauging  200  tons  or  over,  of  colonial  build,  and  sold  m 
France  or  the  Antilles;  and  150  francs  premium  fbr  each  barge  of  30 
to  60  tons,  if  similarly  disposed  of.  In  1732,  ten  vessels  of  40  to  100 
tons  were  built  in  Canada;  but  the  materials  were  badly  chosen,  ill  sea- 
soned, and  the  price  charged  for  them  higher  than  those  built  in  the 
British  settlements  :  in  fact,  a  number  of  the  vessels  used  in  the  trade 
of  Canada,  were  bought  of  the  New  Englanders. 

[The  surplus  of  provisions  for  export  must  have  been  insignificant, 
if  not  null  ;  although  it  is  asserted,  that  ^^  in  good  years,  80,000  minots 
of  flour  and  biscuits"  were  disposable,  after  supplying  the  colony's  wants.] 

Iron-smelting,  on  a  scale  worth  notice,  was  not  b^un  until  about  1737, 
when  the  foundries,  still  extant,  at  Three  Rivers,  were  brought  into  acti- 
vity by  a  company.  Veins  of  copper,  near  the  shores  of  kke  Superior, 
were  known  to  the  aborigines  ;  even  when  Cartier  visited  that  r^on, 
some  of  them  showed  him  samples  of  the  ore.  In  1738,  Louis  XiV 
caused  mining  to  be  tried  at  Chagouamigon  by  two  Oermans  ;  but  it  was 
soon  given  up. 

An  over-famed  plant.  Ginseng,*  discovered  in  our  forests,  in  1716,  by 
the  Jesuit  Lafitau,  became  a  means  of  enriching  the  colony,  for  a  time, 
by  its  exportation  to  China.  A  pound  weight  of  it,  worth  2  ^ncs  at 
Quebec,  sold  at  Canton  for  25  francs.  Its  price  ultimately  rose  to  80 
francs  per  pound.  One  year  there  was  sent  thither  ginseng  yielding  a 
return  of  500,000  francs.  The  high  price  it  attained  set  every  body  at 
work  to  find  it.  The  plant  was  not  in  proper  condition  till  August  or 
September;  but,  with  purblind  avidity,  the  seekers  gathered  it  as  early  as 
May.  The  &esh  plants  ought  to  have  been  slowly  dried  in  the  shade  ; 
the  gatherers,  anxious  to  get  returns,  dried  them  in  ovens.  They  then 
became  worthless  in  Chinese  estimation;  and  the  trade  in  it  ceased 
abnost  as  suddenly  as  it  b^an. 

Quebec  was  the  entrepôt  of  Canada.  Its  merchants  and  shippers 
sent  out,  annually,  five  or  six  barques  to  the  seal  fisheries  ;  and  about 
as  many,  laden  with  flour,  biscuit,  v^etables,  staves,  and  lumber,  to 

*  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  supposed  Tlrtues  of  its  root,  bota- 
nists belieye  the  ginseng  plant  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  Panax  quinque  folium 
found  in  Ohina  and  North  America,  where  no  sach  qaalities  as  those  ascribed 
to  it  by  the  Chinese  are  recognized.    Nat,  Cycl. — B, 
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Louiflbooig  and  the  Antilles  ;  returning  with  cargoes  of  pit<soal,  cofiee, 
sugar,  mm,  and  molasses.  The  trade  with  France  employed  about  thirty 
yessels,  of  good  aggregate  tonnage.  Almost  all  these  vessels  belonged  to 
the  shippers  of  La  Rochelle,  and  traded  thence. 

The  author  of  "  Considerations  on  the  State  of  Canada  during  the 
War  of  1755/'*  estimated  the  value  of  the  exports  at  2^  millions;  and 
that  of  the  imports  at  8  millions.  The  superior  amount  of  the  latter 
was  owing,  chiefly,  to  the  provisions,  munitions  of  war,  &c.,  supplied 
during  years  of  hostilities  at  the  cost  of  the  mother  country,  much  of 
which  were  wasted,  and  more  embezzled.  The  imports,  for  private 
account,  included  wines  and  other  liquors,  groceries,  iron-wares,  pottery, 
articles  of  clothing  and  personal  adornment,  with  a  multitude  of  small 
luxuries.t 

Importing  to  Canada,  !n  those  times,  was  not  so  gainM  as  it  might  at 
first  sight  appear  ;  for,  although  only  a  part  of  what  was  needful,  really 
or  pretendedly,  for  the  royal  service,  was  supplied  direct  from  France, 
the  rest  was  purchased  at  Quebec  or  Montreal.  Instead  of  competition 
by  public  contract,  the  charge  of  supplying  what  was  wanted  always 
fell,  by  secret  confederacy  with  the  higher  functionaries,  civil  and  military, 
into  the  hands  of  a  tonishing  association,  known  publicly  by  the  too 
respectable  name  of  the  "grand  company";  which  was  found,  as  if  by 
magic,  provided  in  advance  with  all  that  could  be  asked  for  ;  and  as  the 
associators  bought  largely  in  favorable  markets,  while  they  obtained 
themselves  a  discount  of  15  to  20  per  cent.,  they  afterwards,  having  in 
most  cases  bought  up  all  that  private  dealers  could  supply,  were  enabled 
to  re-sell  to  his  Majesty's  agents  the  articles  required,  at  25  to  80,  even 
150  per  cent,  profit. 

Manufactures  of  woven  stufis  made  but  slow  progress  in  New  France, 
the  policy  of  the  governments  both  of  France  and  Britain  discounte- 

*  Oollection  of  docaments  possessed  by  the  Litefarj  and  Historical  Society 
of  Quebec. 

t  M.  Garneau  says,  that,  "  laznrj  (outward  show?)  was  ever  great  in  Canada, 
compared  with  the  extent  of  its  riches."  And  Père  Gharleyoix,  writing  of 
Quebec,  in  1720-1,  remarks,  "  Society  here,  composed  mostly  of  military  officers, 
and  noblesse,  is  extremely  agreeable  ;  nowhere  is  the  French  language  spoken 
in  greater  purity.  But  under  a  gay  exterior  is  concealed  a  very  general  poverty. 
The  residents,  while  they  admit  that  their  English  neighbors  loye  to  accumulate 
wealth,  console  themselves  by  reflecting  that  the  possessors  are  quite  ignorant 
how  best  to  enjoy  it.  They  (the  Canadians),  on  the  contrary,  understand 
thoroughly  the  most  elegant  and  agreeable  modes  of  spending  money,  but  at 
the  same  time  are  greatly  at  a  lost  how  to  o6/amt^."— B. 
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nanoing  all  attempts  of  their  Amerioan  oolonistB  to  fabricate  any  stoib 
or  wares  for  themselves  which  the  mother  countries  conld  sapp^.  H. 
Talon  broke  through  this  system  to  some  extent.  He  stimulated  tiie 
culture  of  hemp  to  supply  cordage.  And,  by  him,  some  parties  must 
have  been  set  at  work  to  make  the  colony  self-dependent  for  homespon 
stuffs  at  least;  as,  in  1671,  he  wrote  to  Colbert,  that  he  had  capsed 
drugget,  coarse  camlet,  bolting-cloth,  serge,  woollen  doth,  and  leather,  to 
be  manufactured  in  Canada;  adding,  ''I  have,  of  Canadian  make, 
wherewithal  to  clothe  myself  from  head  to  foot."  In  1705,  Madame  de 
Bepentigny  span  cotton  thread,  some  English  prisoners  having  instructed 
her;  but  no  extension  could  be  given  at  that  time  to  any  species  of 
manu&cture,  as  prohibition  against  it  then  ran  very  strong.  In  1716, 
however,  some  relaxation  was  permitted,  by  royal  order,  to  give  temporaiy 
employment  to  the  poor.  This  permission  was  immediately  turned  to 
account  Looms  were  set  up  for  weaving  woollen  and  other  stu&  in 
«very  house,  and  even  in  the  mansions  of  the  seigneurs.  Since  that 
«poch,  our  rural  populations  have  had  abundance  of  vesture  made  by 
themselves,  suited  for  all  seasons. 

About  1746,  in  war-time,  salt  being  scarce,  M.  Perthuis  was  chaiged 
to  erect  salt-works  at  Eamouraska  ;  but,  after  having  served  their  torn, 
they  were  abandoned.  In  earlier  times,  salt  was  made  in  Canada,  but 
where  or  to  what  extent  seems  to  be  unknown. 

In  1721,  a  kind  of  admiralty  tribunal  was  annexed  to  the  customs 
department  at  Quebec.  Its  judgments  were  based  on  the  royal  ordinance 
of  1681,  and  "the  Code  Michaux."  In  the  same  year,  an  ordinance 
warranted  the  opening  of  a  merchant's  exchange  at  Quebec,  and  another 
at  Montreal. 

In  1721,  posting  began  for  the  first  time.  Intendant  B^n  granted 
to  M.  Lanouiller  a  monopoly  of  the  posts  for  twenty  years,  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  «  The  carriage  of  letters  was  to  be  charged,  by  a 
table  of  fixed  rates,  according  to  distance. 

In  1689,  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  n^roes  to  the  colony.  The 
French  ministry  thought  the  climate  unsuitable  for  such  an  immigration, 
and  the  project  was  given  up.  Thus  did  Canada  happily  escape  the 
terrible  curse  of  negro  slavery.* 

*  By  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  Montreal,  the  colonists  were  to  be  "allowed 
to  retain  their  slaves,"  a  proof  that  such  human  chattels  existed  ;  and  enslared 
blacks  were  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  Canada  till  the  present  century.  Sir 
L.  H.  Lafontaine  last  year  (1859)  investigated  this  matter  ;  and  from  the  pub- 
lished report  of  his  inquiries,  it  appears  that  in  1799-1800,  "the  citisens  of 
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Â8  we  have  already  said,  Quebec  was  the  Canadian  entrepôt;  and  the 
merchants'  stores  were  all  in  the  lower  town.  The  usual  time  of  sending 
freights  from  France  was  late  in  April,  or  early  in  May.  As  soon  as 
they  arrived  at  Quebec,  dealers  repaired  thither  to  make  their  purchases. 
Portions  of  the  goods  were  put  into  barges,  and  sent  forthwith  towards 
Three-Eivers  and  Montreal,  where  the  cluef  Quebec  houses  had  agencies. 
A  premium  was  allowed  on  payments  in  peltry.  The  country  people 
oame,  twice  a  year,  to  the  towns  to  supply  their  wants.  For  many  years, 
so  obstructed  or  tardy  were  the  communications  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  that  imported  commodities  were  50  per  cent,  dearer  at  the 
latter  than  the  former  city. 

With  the  exception  of  wine  and  brandies,  upon  which  already  a  duty 
of  ten  per  cent,  was  paid,  and  Brazil  tobacco,  taxed  5  sous  per  lb.,  no 
other  article  was  dutiable  in  Canada  till  1753  ;  when  most  other  mer- 
chandise, imported  or  exported,  was  taxed  3  per  cent.  But  exceptions 
were  made,  even  then,  in  fayor  of  certain  produce,  to  encourage  industry 
and  trade.  Restrictions  on  Canadian  commerce,  under  French  domination, 
chiefly  tended  to  exclude  foreign  competition. 

'  After  1753,  rum  was  taxed  34  livres  a  tun,  wine  ten  livres,  brandy  24 
livres  a  k^.    Dry  goods  were  variously  taxed,  probably  ad  valorem, 

Hontreal  presented  réquisitions  to  Parliament,  tending  to  cause  the  legislature 
to  vindicate  the  rights  of  masters  over  their  slaves.  The  applicants  inyoked  in 
&Tor  of  their  demand  an  ordinance,  rendered  by  Jacques  Baudot,  9th  intendant, 
dated  April  13,  1709,  which  edict  was,  thej  urged,  in  force  when  the  définitive 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  and,  by  consequence  formed  part  and  parcel  of  the 
laws,  usages,  and  customs  of  Oanada,  recognised  by  the  Act  of  Quebec.  Three 
bills,  on  the  subject,  were  introduced,  in  1800,  1801,  and  1803  ;  but  none 
of  them  passed.  "  Since  that  time,"  says  Sir  L.  H.  Lafontaine,  "  no  local  legis- 
lation sanctioned  this  matter;  and,  if  the  act  of  the' imperial  parliament  of  1797 
had  the  efifect  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  British  plantaiiorUf  these  would  of 
course  include  Canada."  But  the  act  in  question,  37  Geo.  Ill,  c.  119,  did  and 
could  have  no  such  effect.  It  only  enacted,  that  negroes  could  not  be  taken  in 
execution  as  chattels  for  the  debts  of  their  masters,  as  had  previously  been  the 
case,  in  His  Majesty's  American  colonies. 

That  the  domestic  institution,  as  the  Americans  call  black  slavery,  was  legally 
recognised  in  Canada  is  plain,  from  an  ordinance  of  intendant  Hocquart, 
dated  1736,  regulating  the  manner  of  emancipating  slaves  in  Canada.  At  the 
conquest,  as  M.  Garneau  owns,  there  were  a  few  slaves  in  the  Province  ;  but 
adds,  that  slavery  "  then  increased  for  an  instant,  only  to  disappear  for  ever." 
The  ÎMi  is,  that  if  the  British  Act  of  emancipation  passed  in  1833  [7  W.  4,  c. 
79]  set  no  slaves  free,  this  was  due  solely  to  the  accident  that  they  had  ceased 
to  be  profitable  to  keep.— -^. 
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The  ouBtoms  produced,  ordinarily,  nearly  300,000  livrée  a  year.  Na 
lystem  of  bonding  existed;  whieh  was  a  great  detriment  to  both 
importers  and  buyers,  the  former  having  to  pay  castoms  and  dotifiB  on 
arrival  of  the  oommodities. 

Coined  money  was  scarce  at  all  times  in  the  colony.  The  poor  expe- 
dient of  vaiying  its  nominal  value,  of  course  always  failed  to  keep  it  in 
the  country,  from  which  it  was  continually  passing,  as  it  produced  little, 
and  exported  nothing,  in  early  times.  In  1670,  the  Company  of  tbe 
Indies  were  permitted  to  coin  small  silver  money  to  the  amount  of  100,000 
livres.  In  two  years'  time,  this  specie,  intended  at  first  for  the  French 
AntiUeff,  had  currency  in  all  parts  of  New  France,  and  was  rated  at  25 
per  cent,  above  its  intrinsic  worth.  This  heighting  did  not  keep  it  long 
in  ciroulation,  for  it  gradually  took  wing,  as  otiier  specie  had  done  before, 
and  never  returned.  The  colonial  government  then  began  its  issues  (in 
1685)  of  paper  money,  to  pay  the  troops  and  defray  other  state  expenses. 
This  paper  (a  kind  of  exchequer-bills,  but  not  paying  interest)  was 
preferred  for  a  time  to  such  coin  as  was  then  to  be  had  ;  but  the  mpl 
revenues  in  France,  (anticipated  for  several  years  by  the  cost  of  Uie 
"  glories  "  of  Louis  XIV,)  and  the  drafts  drawn  on  the  colony  not  bong 
always  duly  honored  at  the  treasury  in  Paris,  the  colonial  paper-monej 
fell  into  such  discredit  that  the  holders  offered  to  exchange  it  against  half 
its  nominal  value  in  specie.  As  we  have  already  seen.  Chevalier  de 
Vaudreuil  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Kegency,  by  which  3-8ths  of 
roal  value  instead  of  2-4ths  (the  amount  asked)  were  secured  to  the  holders 
of  the  colonial  paper.* 

The  colonists  having  suffered  this  pocket  depletion  in  rotum  for  their 
•onfidence  in  courtly  promises-to-pay,  parted  with  no  more  of  their  mon- 
ey's worth  but  for  specie,  which  passed  from  hand  to  hand  at  its  value  as 
uncoined  bullion  ;  this,  of  course,  was  an  inconvenient  but  not  ruinous 
system.  It  did  not  last  long,  however  ;  for  specie  gradually  becoming 
scarcer  than  before,  doubtless  from  the  like  causes,  card-money,  abolished 
in  1717,  was  again  had  recourse  to.  The  cards  boro  the  royal  arms  of 
France,  and  wero  signed  by  the  governor-general,  the  intendant,  and  the 
controller.  They  were  of  1,  3,  6,  12,  and  24  livres  ;  of  7,  10,  and  15 
sous;  some,  as  low  as  6  deniers  (three farthings  each).t     The  total  issoe 

•  This  was,  in  commercial  parlance,  "  a  composition  of  7s.  6d.in  the  poond," 
a  state  bankraptcy,  in  short. — B. 

t  This  is  not  tbe  smallest  French  paper-monej  ever  known.  The  translfttor 
has,  among  bis  numismatic  curiotce,  four  l-centime  pieces  eartUmaney,  received  in 
pontage  change  for  a  sou  ;  but  such  baye  onlj  a  local  circulation.— B. 
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wai  four  millicm  liyres,  or  about  £200,000  Bterling.  "  When  this  tmonnt  '^ 
sajB  Baynal,  '*  became  ingnffioient  for  the  public  wants,  the  intendant 
was  pennitted  to  discharge  state  obligations  with  transferable  bills,  signed 
by  himself  only,  and  without  limit  as  to  the  quantity.  The  nominal 
Tabes  of  these  ranged  between  1  and  100  livres.  These  circulated  in 
the  colony  eyeiy  year  till  October  came.  Then  they  were  converted  into 
bills  of  ezdiange,  to  be  cashed  at  the  treasury  in  Paris.  But  the  quan- 
tity 80  accumulated,  that,  in  1743,  the  French  finances  being  embarrassed, 
their  redemption  had  to  be  deferred.  An  unfortunate  war,  which  broke 
out  two  years  afterwards,  greatly  added  to  the  amoxmt  of  undischarged 
bills,  while  it  lowered  the  exchangeable  value  of  all.  Commodities  rose 
to  a  ransom  price  for  those  who  could  pay  only  in  currency.  As  war 
expenditure  had  to  be  maintained  in  the  colony,  the  amount  of  paper 
issues  had  become  astounding,  by  the  year  1759,  when  the  finance  minis- 
ter declined  to  pay  any  more  of  the  colonial  bills  of  exchange  till  their 
origin  and  proper  value  could  be  ascertained  and  tested."  Raynal  adds, 
that  "  the  yearly  expenses  of  the  French  government,  on  Canadian  account, 
which  reached  400,000  francs  in  1729,  and  before  1749  never  exceeded 
1,700,000  livres,  knew  no  bounds  after  that  epoch." 

During  the  latter  years  of  French  domination,  there  was  great  confu- 
ûon  in  the  monetary  circulation  of  Canada.  For  a  time  the  card-money 
was  preferred  to  the  intendantes  notes,  as  being  most  readily  exchange- 
able ;  by  and  by  the  credit,  or  rather  discredit  of  both,  was  equal.  Gene- 
rally, purchasers  who  paid  in  specie  had  a  discount  of  16  to  20  per  cent.  : 
and  the  discrepancy  in  the  relative  worth  of  coin  and  paper  would  have 
been  greater,  but  for  the  loss  of  specie,  when  transmitted  to  a  distance, 
through  wrecks,  capture,  or  other  mischances. 

[To  dilate  further*  on  the  commercial  relations,  internal  or  external, 
of  a  country  thus  almost  destitute  of  a  reliable  circulating  medium,  would 
be  merely  to  string  empty  phrases  together.  When  nations,  or  dependent 
des  that  they  cannot  properly  maintain,  are  sinking  into  insolvency,  with 
its  attendant  unbridled  corruption  of  their  administrators,  the  first  are  on 
the  brink  of  a  revolution,  the  second  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  new 
suzerain.  The  loss  of  New  France  was  ^e  harbinger  of  successive  over- 
turnings  in  the  mother  country,  the  latest  of  which  we  have  seen,  but  the 
last  of  which  no  man  can  safely  predict] 

*  Several  of  the  author's  speculations  on  the  subject,  but  none  of  his  facts, 
have  been  suppressed  or  abbreviated.  It  is  right  to  add,  that  for  the  above^ 
âommation  of  all,  he  is  not  answerable. — B, 
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LOUISBOURG.-1744r-1748. 

CoAlitiooa  of  Baropean  powen  for  «nd  against  the  Emprois  IfaiiapTbBretA,  whioh^rentaato 
in  a  war  between  France  and  Britain.  -Fint  boetiUtles  in  Amerloa.--Cape  Breton;  Loiiit> 
bonrg,  and  its  defbnstye  works.— Expedition  of  I>ayiTier  to  Canao,  frc-^kyrenor  81di% 
proposes  to  attack  Lonisbonrg.— His  plans  disapproved  of  by  the  ooanoil,  but  weioomed  by 
the  people  of  New  England,  and  adopted.— Colonel  Pepperel  and  admiral  Warren,  with 
land  and  seiylbroee  invest  the  place.— Mutiny  in  the  garrison.— Mr.  Vanghaa  makes  a  bold 
and  snooessfkil  night  assanlt,  and  destroys  garrison  stores.— Capitnlatton  of  Louisboiirg;  the 
settlers  taken  to  France.— Project  fbr  invading  Canada.— The  duke  d'AnvfUe's  ezpeditioii, 
and  the  work  cut  oat  for  it  to  perform.— Of  the  disasters  which  attended  ft  fkom  first  to 
last;  the  dnke  dies  of  chagrin,  and  hissooceesor  in  command  kills  himselC— H.  de  Baasay 
menaces  AnnapoUs.— Fart  of  his  men  attack  and  deibat  colonel  Noble  and  a  corps  of  New 
Englanders,  at  Grand-Pr6-aux-Minee.— The  American  frontiers  invaded  in  many  places, 
and  the  country  ravaged.— Sea-fight  near  Cape  Finistorre,  and  another  at  BeUe-Isle  ;  the 
French  defeated  in  both.— Count  de  la  Galissonière  appointed  interim  governor  of  New 
France  ;  the  previous  nominee,  M.  Jonqnière,  being  a  prisoner  in  England.— Troobles  with 
the  Miimis.— Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  its  conditions.-<kmohuliqg  refiaotfons  €•  the 
past  war. 

France  and  Britain  were  now  on  the  eye  of  war,*  cliiedy  for  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  (German  king  of  the  latter,  as  the  chief  of  a  petty  con- 
tinental principality,  who  set  about  trimming  what  was  called  the  "  balance 
of  power  in  Europe."  This  had  been  deranged, 'it  appeared,  by  the 
part  which  the  French  king  had  taken  against  the  Empress  Theresa, 
when  a  coalition  was  formed  against  her,  by  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Ac.,  in  Germany  with  Spain  and  Sardinia.  In  January,  1746,  a  treaty 
of  alliance  was  signed  between  the  Empress  (already  at  war  with  the 
French),  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  king  of  Poland,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  the  United  States  of  Holland,  against  France. 

As  on  former  occasions,  the  colonial  dependencies  of  the  two  great 
nations  had  perforce  to  go  to  war  also,  whether  they  understood  the  points 
in  dispute  which  led  to  hostilities  between  their  mother  countries  or  not. 
There  was  also  a  "balance  of  power"  between  New  Prance  and  New 
England,  getting  more  and  more  difficult  every  year  satisfactorily  to  adjust 
Canada,  however,  like  the  snorting  war-horse,  seemed  to  scent  the  coming 
hostilities  while  yet  distant  ;  for  her  administrators  had  already  repaired 
and  munitioned  all  the  frontier  posts,  especially  Fort  St.  Frederic,  and 
Fort  Niagara.     The  defensive  works  of  Queb^,  also,  were  augmented. 

*  The  editor  is  responsible  for  mnch  of  this  abridged  chapter  also  ;  haviog 
called  in  other  authorities,  British  and  American,  as  well  as  M.  Oarneaa's,  to 
illustrate  the  subject.—^. 
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Other  demonstrations  were  made,  about  the  same  time,  by  the  Canadian 
goyemment  and  its  colonists,  whioh  showed  that  a  continued  state  of 
peace  with  the  British  plantations  was  neither  expected  nor  desired. 

After  the  belligerents  were  in  full  tilt  in  Europe,  for  the  king  of  Bri- 
tain and  his  fayorite  son*  were  battling,  not  with  much  honor  to  either,, 
on  that  eternal  fighting-ground,  Flanders,  there  was  no  appearance,  for  a 
time,  of  either  goyemment  sending  any  expedition  against  the  North 
American  dependencies  of  the  other.  France  had  a  number  o£  redoubt- 
able European  foes  to  contend  with;  and  parts  of  the  British  regular 
army  were  wanted,  during  this  and  the  following  year,  to  repress  the 
second  and  last  Jacobite  rebellion.  The  natural  result  was,  that,  during 
its  early  stages,  the  war  in  America  between  the  two  riyal  races  wa» 
carried  on,  almost  entirely,  without  European  aid. 

In  a  few  months  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  American  water» 
swarmed  with  French  priyateers.  Seyeral  were  equipped  at  Louisbourg, 
Cape  Breton,  with  ^mazing  dispatch,  and  made  a  great  number  of 
prizes,  before  yessels  of  war  could  arriye  to  protect  the  British  colonial 
shipping.  Louisbourg  became,  in  all  respects,  a  kind  of  hornet's  nest 
in  r^ard  of  New  England,  its  trade  and  fisheries,  which  it  was  now 
determined  to  dig  out  if  possible. 

Meanwhile,  M.  Duquesnel,  goyemor  of  Cape  Breton,  embarked  part 
of  the  garrison  of  Louisbourg  with  some  militia,  and  made  a  descent 
upon  the  settlement  of  Canso,  in  Acadia,  which  he  burnt,  and  made  the 
garrison  and  settlers  prisoners  of  war.  He  then  summoned  Annapolis, 
but  was  deterred  from  inyesting  it  by  the  arriyal  of  a  reinforcement  from 
Massachusetts.  Duquesnel  returned  to  Louisbourg,  where  he  died 
shortly  thereafter.  Goyemor  Shirley  had  for  some  time  conceiyed  the 
project  of  taking  possession  of  Cape  Breton;  now  rightly  r^arded  as 
the  seaward  bulwark  of  Canada,  and  a  highly  important  post  as  a  safe- 
guard to  the  French  fisheries  and  to  American  trade.  The  fortifications 
of  Louisbourg,  the  capital,  eyen  in  their  uncompleted  state,  had  taken 
25  years  to  constmct,  at  a  cost,  it  was  reported,  of  30  million  liyres 
(nearly  £1,500,000  sterling).  They  comprised  a  stone  rampart  nearly  40 
feet  high,  with  embrazures  for  148  cannon,  had  seyeral  bastions,  and 
strong  outworks  ;  and  on  the  land  side  was  a  fosse  i^y  fourscore  feet 
broad.  The  garrison,  as  reported  afterwards  by  the  French,  was  compo- 
sed of  600  regulars,  and  800  armed  inhabitants,  commanded  by  M. 
Duchambois.  Upon  the  same  authority  we  may  mention  here,  that  at 
this  time  there  were  not  more  than  1000  soldiers  in  garrison,  altogether, 
firom  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  to  the  eastem  shore  of  lake  Erie. 

*  William  Dake  of  Oomberland,  defeated  at  Fontenoy,  May  11, 1745. 
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Governor  Shirley  lost  no  time  in  applying  for  aid  i»  cany  oat  the  plan 
above-mentioned  to  the  British  admiralty,  and  obtained  a  promise  that 
Sir  Peter  Warren  would  be  sent  out  with  some  ships  of  war  to  ooopenie 
with  a  colonial  land-lbroe,  if  a  sufficient  amonnt  of  support  oonld  be 
raised.  Having  received  this  assurance,  Shirley  proceeded  to  nnfidd  his 
oonceptions  to  the  members  of  the  general  oourt^  first  enjoining  them  to 
keep  aie  matter  secret.  After  one  or  more  deliberations  on  the  sutjeo^  a 
majority  of  the  court  reused  to  concur  in  the  project,  as  thinking  it  both 
oosUy  and  hazardous.  The  plan  got  wind,  however,  and  was  enthusias- 
tically welcomed  by  the  colonists  generally  :  in  a  word,  ''  thepressoiefiram 
without"  constrained  the  council  of  Massachusetts  to  ^ve  into  the  views 
of  the  governor.  In  a  few  weeks  an  army  of  4,000  militia,  levied  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Connecticut,  were  lea^ 
for  action,  under  the  guidance  of  a  New  England  merchant,  named 
Pepperel. 

About  the  last  day  of  March  the  expedition  sailed  from  Boston,  and 
arrived  at  Oanso  on  the  6th  of  April,  1745  ;  when  Colonel  PeppexA 
having  sent  some  shallops  to  ascertain  whether  the  coast  was  dear  q£  ice, 
and  the  report  being  favorable,  the  expedition  resumed  its  voyage,  and  a 
disembarkation  on  Cape  Breton  island  was  begun  at  Chapeau  Bouge,  on 
the  27th  of  April.  The  garrison  was,  through  the  promptitude  oî  Û» 
invaders,  taken  completely  by  surprise.  The  descent  comld  not  have 
been  effected  much  earlier  with  safety  ;  for,  till  the  end  of  March,  or 
beginning  of  April,  the  ocean  in  that  region  is  covered  with  thick  figs, 
while  both  the  seaboard  and  the  harbors  of  Cape  Breton  are  choked  with 
thick-ribbed  ice. 

By  this  time  admiral  Warren  arrived  with  a  few  ships,  and  more  were 
expected.  His  seamen  assisted  during  fourteen  days  in  dragging  a  siege- 
train  of  ordnance,  through  marshy  ground,  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Louisbourg,  which  was  thought  at  first  to  be  too  strongly  defended,  oa 
the  seaward  side,  to  be  confronted  by  the  fieet.  Meanwhile,  the  garrison 
was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  having  demurred  to  being  employed  to  put  the 
works  into  a  proper  state,  a  duty  which  had  been  too  long  postponed. 
The  men  had  other  grievances  besides,  being  ill  paid  and  otherwise  badly 
treated  ;  but  their  feelings  of  military  honor  being  appealed  to,  thej 
resumed  their  arms  and  prepared  to  defend  the  place. 

Daring  the  night  of  May  18,  Mr.  Yaughan,  son  of  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  New  Hampshire,  who  knew  the  localities  well,  having  visited 
the  place  the  year  before,  landed  with  400  men,  marched  to  the  north- 
east part  of  the  bay,  and  fired  some  buildings  filled  with  brandy,  &a,  and 
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lATal  stores.  A  party  in  a  neighboring  fort,  thinking  probably  that 
:he  incendiaries  were  the  van  of  a  large  attacking  corps,  quitted  their 
KUBty  and  took  refage  in  the  town.  Next  morning,  Yanghan  was  able  to 
mrpnse  a  battery,  and  hold  possession  of  it  until  the  arrival  of  a  rein- 
Eoroement. 

A  great  mischance  for  the  French  now  hastened  the  M  of  the  place. 
La  Vigilante^  a  ship  of  64  guns,  with  560  soldiers  and  supplies  for  the 
a;amson  on  board,  was  captured  by  admiral  Warren.  Had  this  succor 
reached  its  destination,  it  is  very  doubts  whether  Pepperel  could  have 
captured  the  strongest  fortress  in  America,  and  which  was  reported  to 
be  imprenable.  The  next  operation  was  not  so'  favorable  to  the  be- 
siegers ;  who  having  tried,  with  400  men,  to  carry  a  batteiy  on  the  island 
of  St.  John,  which  protected  the  entry  of  the  harbor,  were  driven  off, 
leaving  sixty  dead,  and  116  of  their  men,  wounded  or  whole,  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  But  this  gleam  of  success  only  delayed  the  cer- 
tain capture  of  the  place,  now  that  all  hope  of  farther  succor  firom  with- 
out was  gone,  and  its  defenders  were  as  discouraged  as  they  were  mal- 
content before.  In  a  word,  Duchambon  capitulated,  and  was  allowed  to 
march  out  with  the  honors  of  war.  In  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the 
garrison,  and  about  2,000  people,  the  ei^tire  population  of  Louisbourg, 
were  embarked  in  British  transports,  and  landed  at  Brest. 

Great  was  the  exultation,  naturally  enough,  at  the  success  of  this  expe- 
dition thus  admirably  planned  and  spiritedly  executed.  Messrs.  Shirley 
and  Pepperel  were  rewarded  with  baronetcies  ;  and  the  British  parliament 
voted  a  sum  of  money  to  repay  the  cost  incurred  by  the  colonists  in  get- 
ting up  the  enterprise.  The  discouragement  in  New  France  for  the  loss 
of  Gape  Breton,  was  commensurate  with  the  elation  at  its  capture,  in 
New  England  and  the  other  Anglo-American  provinces.  Thero  was 
really  a  reasonable  cause  for  alarm  in  Canada  as  to  what  might  follow  ; 
for  Shirley  incontinently  applied  to  the  British  Oovemment  for  a  corps 
of  n^ulars  and  a  fleet,  to  conjoin  with  the  provincials  in  essaying  the 
conquest  of  New  France.  The  time  was  not  propitious,  however,  for  his 
aspirations  to  be  attended  to.  Besides  having  a  continental  war  on  hand, 
the  British  metropolis  itself  had  been  for  a  moment  put  in  peril  by  the 
Hi^iland  army  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  and  the  English  people  wero 
not  recovered  from  the  panic  occasioned  thereby.* 

*  M.  Gamean  gives  an  account  of  an  intended  invasion,  on  a  large  scale, 
concocted  between  governor  Shirley,  Sir  Peter  Warren,  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, for  invading  New  France  in  1745-6.  That  his  blundering  Grace,  who 
was  far  more  accustomed  to  make  promises  than  to  keep  them,  did  pledge  him- 
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Unaware  of  these  cironmstances,  tiie  Canadians  were  led  to  believe  that 
the  eaptore  of  Lomsboorg  was  but  the  prelude  to  an  immediate  attack  on 
Quebec  ;  and  the  goyemor-general  profited  by  the  apprehensions  of  die 
inhabitants  of  that  city  to  le^y  rates  for  strengthening  and  extending  its 
fortifications  ;  accordingly,  an  additional  tax  on  liquors  was  imposed  fiir 
that  purpose.  Other  ddPensive  preparations  were  also  entered  upon,  and 
M.  de  Beauhamais  called  a  conference,  at  Montreal,  with  600  saYsges  of 
various  tribes,  including  some  Iroquois  :  all  those  promised  support  in 
case  of  war.  A  body  of  them,  along  with  a  corps  of  western  militia^ 
were  sent  thereafter  to  Quebec,  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  garrison. 

M.  de  Beauhanuds  now  wrote  to  the  ministry,  to  urge  the  re-captore 
of  Gape  Breton  and  the  conquest  of  Acadia,  declaring  that  a  ooips  of 
2,600  men  would  suffice  for  the  latter  purpose.  He  opined  that  tiiese 
two  colonies  ought  to  be  r^ained  at  whatever  cost  ;  as,  when  in  French 
hands,  they  sentinelled  the  entry  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  whereas^ 
in  British  possession,  they  virtually  closed  it.  He  added,  ''  Send  me 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  ;  I  can  trust  to  the  valor  of  the  Canadians  and 
the  savages.  ^  The  preservation  of  Canada  is  the  great  object  :  if  once  the 
enemy  master  that  province,  all  France  may  bid  a  last  adieu  to  tbe  North 
American  continent." 

The  representations  of  the  governor-general  were  listened  to  this  time. 
An  expedition,  on  a  respectable  scale,  was  got  up,  the  destination  of 
which  was  kept  secret.  A  court-appointed  nobleman,*  of  high  rank  and 
no  experience,  was  appointed  to  command  the  fleet.  Seven  of  these  were 
ships  of  the  line,  with  three  frigates,  two  fire-ships,  &c.,  and  transports 
having  400  soldiers  on  board,  under  the  orders  of  M.  Pomeril,  migor-gene- 
ral  {maréchal  de  camp)  ;  which  were  to  be  joined,  on  arrival,  by  600 
Canadians  and  as  many  hundreds  of  savages.  The  plan  of  operations  to 
be  effected  was, — first  to  re-take  and  dismantle  Louisbourg,  capture  An- 
napolis and  leave  a  French  garrison  in  it,  then  destroy(Boston,  ravage  the 
whole  Adantio  seaboard  of  the  Anglo-American  plantations,  and  hansB 
the  British  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  The  roads  of  Chibouotou  were 
appointed  to  rendezvous  in. 

self  to  do  something  of  the  sort,  without  consultiiig  his  royal  master  or  «nj 
body  else,  is  possible  enough  ;  but  we  may  safelj  assume,  that,  as  nothing  came 
,  of  it,  no  project  of  the  kind  was  seriously  entertained  at  the  time  by  the  coUee- 
tive  ministry  of  Britain. — B. 

*  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  due  d'Anyille,  called  "young"  by{Oaërin,  waibom 
in  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  18th  century,  and  was  conseqaently  in  the 
prime  of  manhood  when  he  died.    Did.  det  Datu.'-^B, 
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All  was  ready  eazly  in  May,  1746  ;  but  tbe  fleet  did  not  get  a  fidr 
start  till  the  22nd  of  June,  on  wUch  day  it  leftBoobefort  The  timeof 
passage,  estimated  at  six  weeks,  through  the  nnslrilfhlneas  of  D'AnTille 
exceeded  three  months.  Soaroely  was  the  fleet  in  yiew  of  port,  when  a 
fiarioDS  tempest  arose  and  scattered  its  parts.  Several  vessek  took 
shelter  among  the  Antilles  ;  others  in  France  ;*  some  transports  were 
lost  on  the  Isle  de  Sable,  and  the  rest,  storm-beaten  for  ten  days,  had 
much  ado  to  reach  the  place  of  rendezvous,  when  a  deadly  epidemic  broke 
oat  aboard,  which  carried  off  the  soldiers  and  marines  by  hundreds,  even 
after  they  were  put  ashore  ;  the  malady  also  infecting  their  Abenaquis 
allies,  a  third  of  whom  perished.  M.  de  Oonflans,  with  three  ships  of  the 
Hne  and  a  frigate,  had  previously  repaired  to  Chibouctou,  by  appointment  ; 
but  finding  no  fleet  there,  after  cruising  for  a  while  he  returned  to  France. 
At  this  time,  the  British  admiral  To^mshend,  with  a  fleet,  was  stationed 
at  Gape-Breton.  Had  he  been  aware  of  the  presence  and  the  condition 
of  the  French  squadron,  the  probability  was  that  it  would  have  been  an- 
nihilated ;  for,  out  of  2,400  of  its  men,  1,100  died  at  Chibouctou  ;  and 
out  of  200  sick  sent  to  Europe  in  hope  of  their  recovery,  but  one  survived 
the  passage  I 

The  French  commanders,  having  learned  that  a  British  fleet  was  so 
near,  held  two  councils  of  war,  to  determine  what  course  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued ;  about  which  great  differences  of  opinion  arose.  The  duke  d' An- 
ville,  whose  haughty  spirit  broke  under  the  pressure  of  his  ill  fortune, 
died  almost  suddenly.  M.  d'Estoumelle,  upon  whom  the  chief  command 
devolved,  and  who  had  proposed  to  give  up  the  enterprise,  committed  sui- 
oide.  It  was  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes,  to  persevere,  and  besiege 
Annapolis;  but,  being  on  the  way  thither,  another  tempest  overtook  the 
war^diips,  then  reduced  to  four  sail,  near  Cape-Sable;  and  it  is  to  be  pre- 

*  M.  Bibaad'8  aocount  of  this  ill-Btarred  expedition,  and  its  earlj  experienoea^ 
dSffsrs  in  some  important  points,  from  that  of  M.  Gamean  ;  tx,  gr.^^*^  The  fleet 
was  under  the  orders  of  M.  d'Anyille,  a  sea  officer,  in  whose  courage  and  skill 
great  reliance  was  placed.  There  were  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  30  vessels 
carrying  from  10  to  30  guns  each,  with  transports  bearing  3,000  men.  This 
fleet  was  to  be  reinforced  hj  four  ressels  from  the  Antilles,  nnder  M.  de  Oonflans  ; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  expedition  should  be  joined  by  the  Acadians,  with 
1,700  0%nadians  and  sarages.  Hardly  had  the  fleet  left  ^e  coasts  of  France, 
than  H  was  assailed  by  a  tempest,  which  scattered  the  vessels  ;  insomnch  that 
but  a  small  nnmber  of  them,  including,  the  admiral's  ship,  had  arrired  at 
Cbedaboncton  by  12th  September."  There  is  no  mention  here,  it  will  be 
observed,  of  the  unlikely  fact,  that  any  of  the  vessels  were  driven  back  quite 
to  France.— J9. 
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«amed  mnoh  oripplfid  them,  for  they  fibàlly  laftd»  the  best  of  their  uly 
toFranee. 

Meaowhile^  the  600  Oanadiams  ahreedy  spc^en  of,  who  kft  Qnebeoit 
eeyen  Teesele,  fer  Aeadia,  led  by  H.  Bameey,  diBembarioed  at  Bearthewii 
in  the  Bay  ÔS  Fniidy.  They  were  heartily  welcomed  by  the  AeadiaH  of 
FreBi^  raee,  who  all  hated  their  Ritbh  masters.  After  awaitiiig  inirik 
the  arrival  of  the  expedition  his  corps  was  to  reinforce,  he  was  about  it 
return  to  Quebec,  by  order  <ii  the  governor,  who  then  expected  the*  chjr 
to  be  attacked,  when  an  envoy  firom  the  duke  d' Anville,  who  haMi  at  hull 
arrived,  reached  him  when  midway  to  Quebec,  when  he  ferlhwith  rstofii- 
ed,  with  400  of  hb  men,  and  invested  Port-Royal  (Annapolis),  thoUgjh 
its  garrison  was  from  600  to  700  strong.  One  hundred-  of  that  number 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  when  news  reached  him  of  the  second  dis- 
persion of  the  French  fleet,  which  induced  him  to  retreat  to  Beaubaarin, 
intending  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  there. 

(Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  upon  learning  thai  BaaosayVcorf» 
was  80  near  Annapolis,  and  fearing  that  the  French  Aeadians  worid 
join  him  in  arms,  sent  to  governor  Masoareene  to  take  measures  to  dis- 
lodge him.  The  latter  asked  for  1,000  men,  to  effect  that  end.  Five 
hundred  militia,  under  colonel  Noble,  were  sent,  who  took  up  winter 
quarters  at  Grand-Prd,  in  Les  Mines,  facing  Ramsay's  quarters,  with  aie 
bay  waters  between  ;  intending  to  move  against  the  Canadians  in  earij 
spring.  But,  before  Noble  could  take  the  field,  Ramsay  sent  a  body  of 
300  Canadians  and  savages,  under  M.  de  Villiers,  early  in  February  1747, 
around  the  head  of  the  bay,  a  circuit  of  sixty  leagues  of  snow  and  forest, 
to  surprise  the  New-Englanders  in  their  winter  camp.  On  the  morning 
of  February  11,  they  arrived  ;  and  an  obstinate  battle  b^an,  which  lasted 
till  3  p.  m.,  when  Noble  being  killed,  and  nearly  half  of  his  men  killed 
or  wounded,  the  rest  took  refuge  in  a  blockhouse,  but  were  soon  obliged 
to  surrender  on  terms. 

Beginning  with  the  autumn  of  1745,  the  frontiers  of  the  British 
plantations  themselves  were  cruelly  ravaged  in  twenty-seven  successiye 
raids  of  the  Canadians  during  three  years.  Fort  Massachusetts,  15 
miles  above  fort  St.  Frederic,  surrendered  to  M.  Rigaud;  who,  with 
700  colonists  and  savages,  devastated  the  country  for  fi%  miles  beyond. 
M.  Come  de  St.  Luc  attacked  fort  Clinton,  and  signidly  defeated  an 
American  corps.  Saratoga  was  taken,  and  its  people  massacred.  Fort 
Bridgman  was  taken  by  De  Lery.  In  a  word,  the  ftontier  line,  from 
Boston  to  Albany,  being  no  longer  tenable,  the  inhabitants  fled  into  tbe 
interior,  and  left  their  lands  at  the  discretion  of  the  enemy. 
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In  Europe,  dinng  three  years,  the  war  against  Britain  was  not  •corned 
x>n  with  so  much  success  by  the  French.  Two  squadrons  equipped,  çne 
at  Brest^  the  other  at  Bochefort,  early  in  1747,  for  conveying  transports 
and  merchant  ships  bound  for  the  dependencies  of  France  in  America 
and  the  ISast  Indies,  were,  after  their  junction,  encountered  by  a  powerful 
British  fleet,  under  admirals  Anson  and  Warren,  off  Cape  Finistenre,  on 
the  3rd  of  May,  and  a  great  loss  incurred.  Six  French  men-of-war  (aU 
that  were  present),  with  four  armed  Indiamen,  were  taken;  beâdes 
other  vessels,  richly  laden  with  specie,  merchandise,  and  warlike  stores. 
The  marquis  de  la  Jonquière  wa£  amongst  the  prisoners  taken  by  the 
British  on  this  occasion. 

In  autumn  of  the  same  year  (Oct.  14),  commodore  De  TEtendrière 
Desherbiers,  in  oonmiand  of  a  convoy  of  eight  men-of-war  and  two 
firigates,  charged  to  protect  a  French  merchant  fleet  on  its  way  to  the 
Antilles,  was  encountered,  when  off  Belle  Isle,  by  the  fleet  of  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  who  had  fourteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  five  smaller  vessels,  under 
his  orders.  The  battle  which  ensued  resulted  in  the  capture  of  six  of 
the  largest  of  the  French  ships.  Two  others,  which  escaped,  returned 
to  Brest  almost  wrecks;  but  the  merchant  fleet  got  off  clear,  which 
caused  Hawke  to  be  severely  censured  for  alleged  remissness  in  duty. 

Count  de  la  Galissonière  was  nominated  to  fill  the  place,  ad  interim, 
of  M.  de  la  Jonquière,  appointed,  in  1746,  to  succeed  M.  de  Beauhamais 
as  governor-general  of  New  France^  In  1748,  Francis  Bigot,  a  name 
already  ill-famed  in  Cape-Breton,  and  yet  to  become  ignobly  notorious  in 
Canada  and  Louisiana,  was  appointed  fourteenth  and  fated  to  become  the 
last  Intendant.  M.  Galissonière  arrived  at  Quebec  in  September,  bring- 
ing news  of  an  approaching  peace.  Previously,  even  when  an  intimation 
had  been  sent  by  the  British  ministry  to  the  American  colonists  of  what 
was  on  the  tapis,  an  invasion  being  expected  by  the  Canadians  this  year, 
the  rural  colonists  were  ordered  to  retire  inland,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Isle  d'Orleans  directed  to  quit  it,  on  the  imaginary  enemies'  approach. 
Simultaneously,  a  rumor  reaching  the  fort-major  of  Three-Rivers  that 
fort  St.  Frederic  was  threatened,  he  marched  to  the  rescue  with  1,200 
men  ;  but  not  being  wanted  there,  he  made  an  inroad  towards  Albany, 
and  met  and  destroyed  an  English  corps  gathered  for  some  purpose  or 
other,  not  explained,  thereabouts. 

In  1747,  some  of  the  native  tribes  of  the  lake  country  manifested  a 
hostile  spirit  against  the  Canadians,  who  took  the  alarm  on  hearing  that 
the  Miâmis  intended  to  attack  and  to  massacre  the  people  at  Detroit. 
The  commandant,  M.  de  Longueuil,  took  precautionary  measures  there, 
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and  fort  Miehiliinaolrinao  was  Btarengihened.  The  Miâmia^  haying  killed 
a  few  oolonistSy  were  soitably  ohâstiaed.  Those  who  abetted  them,, 
thenoe  took  warning;  and  seonrity  preyailed  aftenrards  in  the  oonntiy. 

The  n^ooiations,  whioh  took  plaoe  at  Âix-larChapelle  in  1748,  were 
nnnsnally  long,  but  the  treaty  was  at  last  signed  on  the  7th  of  Oetober.. 
The  ehief  parties  to  it  were  Great  Britain,.  Holland,  and  Austria  on  one 
side;  France  and  Spain  on  the  other.  By  it  all  the  preceding  great 
treaties,  firpm  that  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  to  that  of  Vienna  in  1738,. 
were  renewed  and  confirmed.  As  the  French  and  the  British,  in  terms 
of  its  stipolations,  mutually  gave  up  whatever  territory  each  had  taken, 
the  Anglo-American  proyincials  had  the  mortification  to  see  Cape-Breton^, 
acquired  for  the  mother  country  by  their  independent  exertions,  pass 
into  the  hands  of  its  old  masters;  leaving  their  fisheries  and  outer  settle- 
ments on  the  eastern  seaboard  as  unprotected  as  before.  As  for  the 
mother  country,  all  that  its  people  gained,  in  exchange  for  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  their  resources,  and  the  outpouring  of  their  blood  during 
a  generally  successful  struggle  of  dght  years'  duration,  was  the  barren 
credit  of  having  supported  the  German  sovereignty  of  Maria-Theresa^ 
and  thereby  (it  was  said)  '^  vindicated  the  rights  guaranteed  by  a  prag- 
matic sanction;''  in  other  words,  effected  that  greatest  of  all  political 
desiderata,  in  the  estimation  of  the  pedantic  publicists  of  the  time,  a 
re-adjustment  of  **  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe."  * 

*  M.  Garnean  intimates  that  the  French  came  off  second  best  on  the  occasion  ; 
for  "  Lonis,  while  he  did  nothing  for  France,  did  everything  for  her  allies."  He- 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  make  peace,  as  he  yainly  boasted,,  ''^en  roL"  Hi» 
land  forces,  if  not  beaten,  were  greatly  reduced;  his  fleets  were  almost  annihil- 
ated. Any  kingdom  in  the  crippled  condition  of  France  at  that  lime,  is  lucky 
if  its  rulers'  loosened  hold  on  the  national  possessions  rerert  to  the  aiatui  quo' 
ante  btllum,  at  the  advent  of  peace.— ^. 
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The  petioe  of  Aix-l»-CliApelle  only  »  tnioe.— Brttain  profits  by  the  ndn  of  the  French  war 
'marine  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  her  possessions  In  America.— M.  de  la  GaUasonière, 
goremor  of  Canada.— His  plans  to  hinder;tlie  neighboring  colonies  from  aggrandising 
tbemselTes,  adopted  by  the  coort.— Pretensions  of  the  British.— Bights  of  disooyery  and 
possession  of  the  French.— The  limitary  policy  oi  GaUssonière  ezponnded  and  deflmded.— 
Emigration  of  the  Acadians;  part  taken  in  their  regard  by  that  goyemor.- He  causes'  ser- 
oral  Airts  to  be  raised  in  the  west;  founding  of  Ogdensburg  (1749).— The  Marquis  de  la 
Jonquière  succeeds  as  goremor;  the  French  ministry  directs  him  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor.— De  la  Come  and  Major  Lawrence  adranoe  to  the  Canadian  isthmus,  and 
occupy  strongholds  thereon;  i  e.,  fbrts  Beauséjour,  Gaspareaux,  Lawrence,  Des  Mines,  9te, 
—Lord  Albemarle  complains,  at  Paris,  of  French  encroachments  (1749);  reply  thereto  of 
M.  Poyaleubu— The  French,  in  turn,  complain  of  British  hostile  acts  on  sea.— The  Acadians 
take  reflige  in  St.  John's  (Prince  Edward's)  Island;  their  miserable  condition  there- 
Foundation  of  Hali&x,  N.  8.  (1749).— A  mixed  commission,  French  and  British,  appointed 
to  settle  disputes  about  the  fh>ntier  lines  ;  first  conferences,  at  Paris,  on  the  subject— Pre> 
tensions  of  the  parties  stated  and  debated  ;  diffloultiea  fbund  to  be  insurmountable.— AfiUr 
of  the  Ohio;  intrigues  of  the  British  among  the  natires  of  the  regions  around  that  riyer  ; 
intrigues  of  the  French  among  those  of  the  Fire  Nations.— Virginian  traffickers  arrested, 
•and  sent  as  prisoners  to  France.— French  and  British  troops  sent  to  the  Ohio,  to  fbrtify 
themsehresin  the  country.— The  goremor-general  at  issue  with  certain  Demoiselles  and 
the  Jesuits.- His  mortal  Illness,  death  and  character  (1753).— The  Marquis  Duquesne  sno- 
eeeds  him.— Ailkir  of  the  Ohio  continued.— Colonel  Washington  marches  to  attack  Fort 
Duquesne.— Death  of  Jumonville.— Def^t  of  Washington  by  M.  deVilliers  at  Fort  Neces- 
sity (17M).— Plan  of  the  British  to  invade  Canada;  assembly  of  Anglo-American  goyemois 
at  Albany.— General  Braddock  sent  from  Britain  with  an  army  to  America.— Baron  Dies- 
kau  arriree  at  Quebec  with  four  battalions  (1766).— Négociations  between  the  French  and 
British  gOTcmments  on  the  fh>ntier  difficulties.— Capture  of  two  French  ships  of  war  by 
admiral  Bosoawen.— France  declares  war  against  Great  Britain. 

The  peace  of  Aîz-Ia-Chapelle  was  bat  a  truce,  hostilities  scarcely  ever 
ceasiDg  in  America.  The  British  colonists  had  noted  with  great  interest 
the  straggle  upon  the  ocean  ;  they  had  seen  with  mach  satisfaction  the 
destraction  of  the  last  remnants  of  M.  de  TEtendriere's  fleet  in  the 
battle  of  Belle  Isle.  In  effect,  the  French  marine,  once  annihilated, 
what  was  to  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  possessions  of  France  beyond 
seas  ?  What  was  to  become  of  the  beaatiful,  the  vast  colonial  system  of 
80  great  a  portion  of  the  New  World  ? 

TheÂnglo- American  colonials  determined  at  once  to  extend  their  frontiers 
to  the  utmost.  A  trading  association  of  influential  men  in  Britain  and 
her  dependencies  was  formed  for  occupying  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  It 
was  not  for  the  flrst  time  that  the  British  coveted  the  possession  of  that 
fertile  and  delightful  country:  from  the  year  1716,  Spotswood,  governor 
of  Virginia,  had  proposed  to  purchase  parts  of  that  territory  from  the 
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aborigines,  and  to  establish  a  traffic  therein  ;  but  the  cabinet  of  YenMdUes^ 
opposing  the  project,  it  was  abandoned.^  Contemporaneooaly,  the  London 
newspapers  announced  that  it  was  intended  to  extend,  as  far  as  the  Si 
Lawrence,  existing  British  settlements  on  the  side  of  Acadia.f  The 
agitation  which  was  got  up  in  these  regards,  only  confirmed  the  French 
in  their  fears  of  some  great  movement  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  thâr 
neighbors.  M.  de  Galissonière,  especially,  shared  in  this  sentimenti 
He  was  a  distinguished  marine  officer,  who,  at  a  later  time,  became  illus- 
trions by  a  victory  he  gained  over  admiral  Byng.^  He  was  also  active 
and  enlightened  as  a  civilian,  and  spent  in  scientific  studies  such  leisure 
as  his  public  duties  allowed.  He  governed  Canada  only  two  years  ;  but 
he  gave,  during  that  brief  time,  a  strong  impulsion  to  its  administratiott,^ 
and  much  good  counsel  to  the  French  ministry,  which,  had  it  been 
fi>llowed,  would  have  preserved  our  fine  countty  to  France. 

On  arriving  at  Quebec,  M.  de  Galissonière  desired  to  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  the  soil,  climate,  produce,  population,  trade,  and  resourees 
of  the  province.  He  turned  his  attention,  at  the  outset,  to  tihe  Frontier 
question,  which  could  be  no  longer  safely  ignored.  He  fixed  his  regards, 
long  and  attentively,  on  the  vast  expanse  of  the  French  colonial  posses- 
âons;  he  noted  their  strong  and  their  weak  points;  he  &thomed  the 
projects  of  the  British,  and  finished  by  convincing  himself  tliat  the 
Acadian  isthmus  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  Alleghanies  on  the  western, 
were  the  two  chief  defences  of  French  America.  If  the  former  were 
lost,  the  British  would  break  bounds,  penetrate  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
separate  Canada  from  the  sea.  If  the  line  of  the  Alleghany  chain  were 
abandoned,  they  would  spread  over  the  lake  country,  and  thç  Missisàppi 
valley  ;  thus  isolate  Canada  on  those  sides,  induce  the  savages  to  renounce 
their  alliances  with  us,  and  confine  the  French  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario. 
These  results  he  deemed  inevitable,  having  regard  to  the  constant  devel- 
opment the  British  colonies  were  undergoing.  He  wrote  to  the  minbtry, 
that  the  settlements  on  the  Illinois,  at  first  over-prized,  had  latterly  been 

♦  UniverscU  Hittory^  vol.  xi. 

t  Mémoire f  4rc.,  by  M.  de  Choiseul. 

X  The  victorj  was  of  a  negative,  not  positive  character.  John  Bjng  was  sent 
with  ten  ships  of  war,  poorlj  manneil,  to  relieve  Minorca,  when  beleaguered 
with  a  strong  land-force,  bj  the  Frencli ,  in  1766.  Falling  in  with  a  fleet  of  lir 
superior  strength,  a  running  fight  eomnicnced,  when  Bjng,  despairing  of  beating 
the  enemy,  drew  ofif  his  ships,  none  of  which  were  taken,  or  even  serionslj 
damaged.  Still  his  supposed  remissness  in  not  capturing  or  destrojing  tbe 
French  ships  cost  Aim  his  life,  through  an  unjust  sentence  by  court  martialy 
executed  March  17,  1757.—^. 
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m^^rvaloed;  that  6?ea  «liboq^  diMe  made  no  peeuniary  reinma,  thay 
op^t  not  to  be  abandoned,  beoauae  they  Ber?ed  to  prevont  the  Britiah 
ûom  penetrating  to  the  interior  of  New  Fianoe.  "  The  conntry  onee 
well  aettled>"  aaid  he,  '^  we  ahonld  beoome  redoubtable  on  the  Miasiaaippi 
8i4e.  If  in  Ae  border  war  we  had  400  or  500  well-armed  men  among 
the  OlinoJSi  not  only  should  we  have  been  undiaquieted,  but  we  dionld 
have  led  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  settlements  the  very  tribes  which 
hftve  so  often  insulted  us.'' 

France  has  been  greatly  bhuaed  on  account  of  the  position  At  dared 
to  aaauine  in  the  frontier  question  -,  she  was  even  accused  by  some  of  her 
own  sons  of  ambition  and  unreason.  Voltaire  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
''  auoh  a  diq>ute  as  that  about  the  frontiers  in  America  of  the  two  colo- 
nising raoeS)  had  it  taken  place  between  individuals,  would  ha^  been 
settled  in  a  couple  of  hours  by  arbitration  :"  a  vain  imaginatton  on  his 
part  An  arrangement  between  two  great  powers,  involving  die  present 
possession  and  the  friture  nationality  of  territories  three  or  four  times 
larger  than  France  itself,  and  now  teeming  with  millions  of  people,  was 
a  difficulty  of  no  such  easy  solution  ;  yet  scarcely  did  the  matter  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  at  the  time,  except  in  the  moat 
superficial  way. 

That  of  St.  James's  had  thitherto  abstained  from  formalising  its 
pretensions  in  a  precise  or  definite  manner.  It  now  manifested  them,  so 
to  speak,  in  a  negative  form,  by  contesting  the  right  of  the  French  to  esta- 
blish themselves  at  Niagara  and  Crown-Point  ;  objecting,  also,  to  the 
stay  of  the  latter  among  the  Abenaquis,  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
(1713)  was  signed.  Whilst  it  declared  to  those  savages  that  the  territo- 
tocy  between  New  England  and  the  St.  Lawrence  was  Britain's,  it  kept 
silence  on  the  point  to  the  French  governors,  yet  tried  to  vindicate  its 
pretensions  in  the  sequel.*  As  for  the  western  frontier,  its  silence  was 
yet  more  expressive  :  for  had  it  not  recognized  the  nullity  of  its  claim 
therein,  by  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  of  an  Ohio  Company,  in 
1716  ?  But  times  were  now  greatiy  changed.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht 
gave  Acadia  to  Britain.  SJie  now  proclaimed  that  her  province  extend- 
ed» on  one  part,  frron  the  river  Kennebec  to  the  sea;  on  the  other,  from 

*  A  significant  circamstance  indeed  1  The  Priry  Ooancil  receired,  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  in  1713,  even  before  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  a 
Beport,  in  which  it  was  adranced,  "  that  Oape  Breton  had  always  made  part  of 
▲ea^ia  ;  "  and  that  "  Nova  Scotia  comprised  all  Aeadia  boanded  by  the  rireis 
Mate-Groix  and  St.  Lawrence  and  the  sea.''  Hinalas  in  the  British  Colonial- 
office,  already  cited  in  this  volome. 
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the  Bay  of  Fnndy  to  the  St.  Lawrence  :  she  maintained  that  the  tecritofy 
between  the  Kennebec  and  Penobeoot  rivers  extended  backwarda  aa  fkr 
aa  Quebec  and  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  said  territory  ahraya  fined 
a  portion  of  the  prorince.  It  was  finally  affirmed  that  the  true  firontkn 
of  Acadie  or  Acadia,  following  its  olden  limits,  were:  1.  A  r^t  line 
drawn  firom  the  emboachore  of  the  Penobscot  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  2. 
Theright  bank  of  that  flood  and  coast  of  its  golf  to  the  sea;  sonUi-west- 
ward  of  Cape  Breton  ;  3.  The  whole  seaboard,  from  this  point  to  the 
•embouchure  of  the  Penobscot.  Her  commismoners  even  declared  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  was  the  natural  and  rightful  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  possessions  of  the  two  races.    ' 

The  region  thus  reclaimed  outside  of  the  Acadian  peninsula,  had  fàlly 
thrice  the  extent  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  commanded  the  estuary  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  ;  that  is,  the  great  waterway  of  Canada,  and  the  only  passage 
4o  or  fron  the  province,  seaward,  in  winter, — t.  e.  during  five  months 
•of  the  year. 

The  territory  which  Britain  contested,  as  not  being  French,  beyond  the 
Alleghanies,  was  likely  to  be  still  more  precious  in  coming  times.  The 
«basin  of  the  Ohio  alone,  down  to  its  confluence  with  the  MissJasippi,  is  • 
not  less  than  200  leagues  in  length.  This  territory,  however;  formed 
but  a  minor  portion  of  a  debateable  r^on,  the  limits  of  which  had  never 
been,  indeed  could  not  be,  defined  :  but  it  still  involved  an  occult  ri^t 
to  the  possession  of  the  immense  countries,  laid  down  in  maps,  bet- 
ween lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan  ;  the  upper  Mississippi  and 
the  All^hany  r^ons;  countries  in  which  now  flourish  the  states  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois  ;  and  the  lands 
on  either  side  of  Lake'  Michigan,  between  lakes  Huron  and  Michigan 
and  the  Mississippi.  Once  give  up  these  r^ons,  and  French  Canada 
were  separated  firom  Louisiana  by  a  long  interspace,  and  completely  muti- 
lated. From  the  walls  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  British  flag  would 
have  been  ever  discernible,  floating  in  the  breexes  on  the  St  Lawrence. 
In  fine,  such  sacrifices  as  were  then  demanded  implied  a  total  abandon- 
ment of  New  France. 

In  presence  of  such  pretensions  to  the  proprietorship  of  countries  dis- 
covered by  Frenchmen,  forming  part  and  parcel  of  territory  occupied  by 
their  descendants  during  a  century  and  a  half,  what  other  duty  devolved 
on  M.  de  la  Galissonière  than  that  of  asserting  his  nation's  rights  ?  Every 
movement  he  directed  on  the  frontiers  would  have  been  dictated  by  the 
necessities  of  the  situation,  even  if  he  had  not  been  convinced  of  their 
propriety  in  the  abstract.    But  that  was  not  all  :  article  9  of  the  treaty 
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of  1748  poditiTely  Btipolated,  that  "  all  things  should  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  they  were  before  the  war  ;"  and  British  hostages  were  sent  to 
Versailles,  to  give  personal  security  for  the  restitution  of  Lomsboorg. 
Now,  the  French  had  always  occupied  the  countiy  up  to  the  Acadian 
isthmus.  The  construction  of  fort  St.  John  and  tiie  taking  possession 
of  Cape  Breton  immediately  posterior  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  were  pro- 
ceedings of  public  notoriety,  indicative  of  that  occupation,  the  legitimate- 
ness of  which  appeared  to  be  recognized  by  the  very  silence  of  the  British 
ministry  on  the  subject,  up  to  the  time  when  the  war  which  ensued  there- 
after was  terminated  ;  for  not  till  after  the  year  1748  did  the  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  colonel  Maskereene,  attempt  to  oblige  the  settlers  on  the  river 
St.  John  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  British  king,  or  appropriate  their  coun- 
try.* 

After  what  we  have  said,  it  is  plain  that  M.  de  Galissonière's  duty 
bade  him  take  measures  to  vindicate  French  rights,  and  he  obeyed  the 
call.  He  sent  troops  forward,  and  gave  orders  to  repel,  by  force  if  need- 
ful, the  British,  should  they  attempt  to  quit  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  encroach  on  the  continental  territory  beyond.  He  also  wrote  to 
Maskereene  complaning  of  his  conduct  to  the  French  settiers  on  the  river 
St.  John;  admonishing  him  likewise  to  cause  the  resumed  hostilities 
against  the  Abenaquis  to  cease,  as  they  had  laid  down  their  arms  as  soon 
as  they  knew  of  the  pacification  of  1748.  These  remonstrances  gave  rise 
to  a  series  of  pretty  sharp  letters,  written  by  and  to  the  marquis  of  La 
Jonquière  and  governor  Comwallis;  the  former  being  successor  of  Galis- 
sonière,  the  latter  of  Maskereene. 

So  fiur  the  French  governors-general  stood  on  the  firm  ground  of  na- 
tional right  ;  but  Qalissonière  conceived  a  project  which  was  in  no  sense 
justifiable  ;  it  was  to  engage  the  Franco-Acadians  to  quit  the  peninsula 
in  a  body,  and  settie  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  bay  of  Fundy  ;  the 
ultimate  view  of  the  instigator  being,  to  form  by  their  means  a  living 
l)arrier  to  south-eastern  Canada,  and  collect  the  people  of  French  race, 
thereabout  dispersed,  under  closer  protection  of  their  country's  flag.  Such 
a  proceeding,  in  the  actual -state  of  the  relations  subsisting  between 
France  and  Britain,  was  culpable,  as  its  tendency  was  to  induce  the  sub- 
jects of  a  friendly  power  to  desert;  for,  though  the  Acadians  might 
rightiy  reftise,  as  catholics,  to  take  oaths,  or  even  assume  a  neutral  part 
in  time  of  war,  between  French  and  British,  they  were  none  the  less 

•  Memorial  of  tSe  Duke  de  Ghoiseal,  prime  minister  ;  anooTmoiis  Mémoire  tur 
/et  Jffcàrtê  du  Canada, 
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subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  XTtieeht.^ 
The  French  ministry,  however,  adopted  the  project  of  La  GaUssonière, 
and  set  apart  a  large  sum  of  money  to  carry  it  out.  The  French  mis- 
sionaries in  Acadia  seconded  the  polity  of  their  mother  eoontry's  rulers. 
Père  Germain  at  Port-Royal  (Annapolis),  and  the  abbé  de  Lidoutre,  at 
Beaubassin,  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  engage  the  Acadians  to  quit 
those  lands  which  formed  their  sole  fortune.  When  the  time  arrived  ify 
leave  forever  the  natal  soil^  under  which  their  buried  dead  reposed,  great 
hesitation  and  bitter  regrets  were  ordinarily  manifested  by  Ûie  outgoiDg 
French  population  of  Nova  Scotia.    The  emigration  began  in  1748. 

While  the  governor-general  thus  labored  to  erect  a  new  colonial  bulwark, 
on  the  south-eastern  side,  against  British  intrusion,  he  was  no  less  busily 
engaged,  on  the  western  lines,  in  barring  against  it  the  entry  of  the  upper 
Ohio  region.  The  Ohio  valley,  covered  by  the  grant  of  the  Louisiana  letters- 
patent  of  the  year  1712,  had  always  served  as  a  French  passa^way  from  the 
Mississippi  to  Canada.  As  British  traders  still  persisted  to  traiflEic  in  that  terri- 
tory, the  governor-general  in  1748,  sentM.  Celeron  de  Bienville^  with  300 
men,  to  expel  them  thence  once  for  all,  and  take  formal  possession  of  the 
country .  Bienville  set  up,  in  different  localities,  limitary  poles^  and  buried 
at  their  base  leaden  plates  bearing  the  royal  arms  ]  and,  as  be  did  so, 
csknaeà  procès-verbaux  to  be  drawn  up,  signed,  and  read,  of  every  such 
solemn  transaction,  in  presence  of  the  aborigines;  who,  by  the  way,  did 
not  see  it  performed  always  without  murmuring  their  dissent.  That 
o£Bicer  also  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  inform  him  of  what 
had  been  done,  and  asking  him  to  prevent  all  persons  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion from  trading,  for  the  future,  beyond  the  Alleghany  line  ;  adding  that 
he  (Bienville)  was  commissioned  to  arrest  all  such  interlopers,  and  coû- 
fiscate  their  goods.  Meanwhile  Galissonière  garrisoned  Detroit^  recon- 
structed a  fort  at  Green  Bay,  (formerly  dismantled  by  De  Ligneris  during 
his  expedition  against  the  Outagamis),  ordered  a  fort  to  be  raised  among 
the  Sioux,  another  (of  stone)  at  Toronto,  and  a  third  at  La  Présentation 
(Ogdensburgh),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Montretl 
and  Kingston,  in  order  to  be  within  reach  of  the  Iroquois,  whom  he  wished 
to  put  entirely  in  the  French  interest.  These  savages  had  sent,  late  ia 
1748,  a  numerous  deputation  to  Canada,  to  protest  anew  that  they  had 
not  ceded  their  lands,  that  their  independence  was  intact,  and  their  wid 
was  to  live  in  peace  with  both  French  and  British.  The  condition  of 
the  Canadian  trained  militia  had  also  occupied  the  attentiQu  of  the.  gOve^ 

*  Not  to  mention  a  legally  prescriptive,  if  onlj  tacit  allegiance,  of  nearly 
two-score  years*  duration.— 5. 
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nor.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  oountty,  he  sent  the  ohevalier  Péan  to 
review  the  militiamen  of  every  parish,  and  to  draw  up  exact  mnster-rolk 
of  their  nnmber.  Their  total  numerical  strength  at  that  time  might  be 
firom  10,000  to  12,000. 

While  SI.  de  la  Qalissonière  was  thus  engaged  in  giving  some  solidity 
to  the  fix)ntier  barriers,  the  marquis  of  La  Jonqnière  arrived  (late  in 
Augoat,  1749)  to  replace  him,  in  virtue  of  his  commission  of  1746.  Ghdis- 
sonnière  communicated  to  his  successor  all  the  l^owledge  he  had  himself 
obtained  of  the  state  of  the  Franco- American  possessions  ;  and  confided 
to  him  every  plan  and  intent  he  thought  befitting"  for  their  safety  and 
retention.  After  returning  to  France,  this  now  ex-governor  of  Canada 
waa  even  thoughtf\d  for  the  well-being  of  New  France.  He  recommended, 
smong  other  needftil  measures  for  its  safety,  that  the  French  ministry 
diould  send  out  10,000  peasants,  to  people  the  lake-board  and  upper  val- 
ley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi.  At  the  dose  of  the  year 
1750,  he  sent  in  a  memorial,  intimating  that  if  there  was  a  lull  in  British 
jeijousies  as  r^arded  Europe,  there  was  none  in  their  Anglo-American 
polity.  He  advised  that  Canada  and  Louisiana  should  be  generally  for- 
tified ;  and,  above  all,  that  the  French  should  settle  down  finally  in  the 
environs  of  Fort  Frederic  (Lake  Champlain),  and  at  the  posts  of  Niagara, 
Detroit  and  Illinois. 

M.  de  la  Qalissonière  did  not  live  till  the  evil  days  supervened  which 
he  anticipated.  Charged,  in  1756,  to  transport  land-forces  to  Minorca, 
for  the  siege  of  Port-Mahon,  his  fleet  was  met,  in  returning,  by  admiral 
Byng's  squadron  ;  when  he  forced  the  British  after  a  brilliant  action,  to 
flee  before  him.  He  did  not  long  survive  his  victory.  Always  delicate 
in^bodUy  constitution,  he  undertook  his  last  expedition  only  from  an 
over-sense  of  duty,  and  against  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  who  fi}retold 
that  the  fieitigues  he  must  undergo  would  kill  him.  Accordingly,  October 
26, 1756,  having  halted  at  Nemours,  on  his  way  to  Fontainebleau,  where 
Louis  XY  then  was,  he  died.  The  king,  who  had  not  even  conferred 
.upon  him  the  grade  of  vice-admiral,  afterwards  alleged  (but  his  assertion 
may  be  doubted)  that  he  had  called  his  deceased  servant  to  court,  to  make 
biin  a  marshal  of  France.  His  loss  was  much  felt  in  the  French  royal 
marine  ;  by  the  sailors  more  especially,  whose  aflections  he  gained  by 
attending  to  their  interest  with  paternal  affection  and  kind  regard. 

Çis  administrative  and  scientific  talents  even  surpassed  his  genius  fi^r 
active  war.  The  former  shone  conspicuously  in  New  France  ;  ai^d  while 
he  was  military  commandant  at  Bochefort,  when  the  commissariat  of 
marine  (office  for  charts,  plans,  &c.)  was  organized,  he  had  the  direction 
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•of  that  establishment.  Men  of  soienoe  lost  a  brother  b j  his  deoeaae  ;  tot 
iie  was  a  deroted  student  of  natural  history,  being  especially  attaehed  to 
those  departments  of  knowledge  most  contributing  to  man's  weltbeing. 
Thus,  whatever  foreign  localities  he  visited,  he  endowed  with  the  most 
useful  plants  of  Old  France,  and  rendered  to  her,  in  exchange,  whateyer 
was  likely  to  enrich  from  the  New,  and  other  parts  abroad.  La  Galisson- 
ière  bad  a  great  heart  and  a  beautiful  mind,  seated  in  a  mean  body;  tot 
he  was  both  low  in  stature  and  deformed  in  person.* 

The  plans  of  Galîssonière  might  have  been  successftdly  pursued,  had 
they  not  seemed  to  his  successor  to  be  too  daring.  In  eftot,  M.  de  h 
Jonquière,  probably  distrust^  of  the  court,  did  not  think  fit  to  adopt 
all-of  them,  neglecting  more  especially  those  relating  to  Acadia,  from  a 
fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  Britain  ;  whose  conmiissioners  had  repaired  to 
Paris,  in  view  of  settling  the  frontier  difELculty.  His  prudence  in  this 
regard  was  stigmatized  at  Paris,  as  timidity;  and  an  order  sent  to  him 
not  to  abandon  a  country  which  France  had  ever  possessed.  The  cheval- 
ier de  la  Come,  who  commanded  on  the  Acadian  border,  was  ohaiged  to 
prepare  and  fortify  a  locality  on  the  hither  side  of  the  peninsula^  fixr  the 
reception  of  the  expatriated  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia.  At  first  he  chose 
Chediac,  on  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  ;  but  he  afterwards  quitted  that 
place  because  it  was  too  remote,  andtook  up  a  positionnât  Chipodi,  be- 
tween bays  Verte  and  Ghignectou.  Governor  Oomwallis,  pretending  that 
his  province  comprehended  not  only  the  peninsula  proper,  but  its  isthmus, 
the  northern  shores  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  St.  John,  sent  Major 
Lawrence,  in  spring  1750,  with  400  soldiers,  to  expel  thence  the  French 
and  savages  ;  with  orders,  also,  to  seize  any  ships  found  on  their  way  laden 
with  supplies  for  the  Acadian  refugees.  At  his  approach,  the  male  inha- 
bitants of  Beaubassin,  encouraged  by  their  missionaiy,  set  fire  to  their 
village,  and  retired  with  their  wives  and  children  behind  the  neighboring 
river  which  falls  into  Chignectou  bay.  Never  did  colonists  show  more 
devotedness  to  a  father-land.  De  la  Come  came  up  with  his  forces,  plant- 
ed the  French  standard  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  and  declared 
to  Lawrence  that  his  orders  were  to  defend  the  passage,  pending  tbe 
frontiers'  négociation  then  in  progress.  Thus  obstructed,  the  major  re- 
tumed  to  Beaubassin  ;  and,  upon  the  smoking  mins  of  the  village,  erected 
a  fort  (afterwards  called  Fort  Lawrence)  ;  he  also  raised  another,  at  Les 
Mines.  The  French,  on  their  side,  constracted  Fort  Beauséjour,  on  Fun- 
dy bay,  and  that  of  Gaspareaux  on  baie  Verte,  in  the  Laurentian  Gulf  ,* 
they  also  fortified  their  settlements  on  the  river  St.  John.     These  things 

*  Maritime  History  of  France^  hj  Léon  Gaérin. 
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looomjdidied,  the  two  parties  [ostensibly]  left  all  else  in  abeyance,  waiting 
the  resolt  of  the  Paris  oonferenoe. 

At  this  thnOi  Lord  Albemarle  was  resident  British  ambassador  at  the 
French  court  By  orders  sent  firom  London,  he  wrote  in  1750,  to  the 
marqnis  de  Paysienlx,  complaining  of  the  encroachments  of  the  French  ^ 
on  Acadia.  The  latter  replied,  a  few  days  thereafter,  that  Ohipodi  and 
the  St.  John  both  were  parts  of  Oanada  ;  that  France  had  always  possess- 
ed them  ;  and  that  as  the  Britidi  had  menaced  the  people  there,  La  Jon- 
qnière,  without  waitmg  for  instructions  from  the  ministry,  had  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  send  a  force  fer  their  protection.  July  7,  his  Lordship 
renewed  his  remonstrances  on  the  subject  The  French,  he  wrote,  had 
iuTaded  all  that  part  of  Nova  Scotia  lying  between  the  ri^er  of  Chigneo- 
tou  and  that  of  St.  John  ;  that  they  had  burnt  Beaubassin,  afterwards 
arming  and  brigading  its  inhabitants  ;  finally,  that  De  la  Come  and  Pèr& 
de  Laloutre  hadinyited  the  Franco-Acadians  to  quit  their  country,  partly 
by  means  of  promises,  partly  by  causing  them  to  beUeve  that  the  British., 
meant  to  massacre  them  alL  Lord  Albemarle  fturther  declared  that  gov- 
ernor Comwallis  had  not  formed,  and  never  intended  to  form,  any  settle- 
ment beyond  the  peninsular  limits  ^  and  demanded,  in  conclusion,  that^ 
the  proceedings  of  La  Jonquière  in  the  case  should  be  disavowed  ;  adding, 
that  the  troops  sent  should  be  withdrawn  firom  what  was  really  British 
territory,  and  the  damage  done  by  their  invasions  repaired  or  compensa- 
ted. Upon  these  grave  accusations  being  made,  an  order  was  given  to 
write  without  delay  to  the  governor  of  Canada,  for  a  precise  account  of 
what  had  really  been  done.  ''  K  any  of  our  French  people,"  wrote  M.  do 
Bouille,  "  have  conmiitted  the  excesses  complained  of,  they  merit  punish- 
ment ;  and  the  king  will  make  an  example  of  them."  In  September,  a 
memorial  was  sent  to  Lord  Albemarle,  replying  to  the  British  comphdnts, 
containing  a  narration  of  the  movements  of  Lawrence  and  those  of  La 
Come  respectively,  as  well  as  an  account  of  their  interview.  In  1751, 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  to  complain  in  its  turn. 
It  represented  that  British  vessels  of  war  had  captured,  in  the  lower 
Ghilf  of  St.  Lawrence,  certain  French  vessels,  among  them  those  carrying 
provisions  to  the  troops  stationed  on  the  coasts  of  Fundy  bay.  The  Bri- 
tish ministry  making  no  satisfactory  reply  to  this  charge,  La  Jonquière, 
in  reprisal,  caused  to  be  seized  in  Tlsle  Royale  (Louisbourg  harbor)  three 
or  four  British  vessels,  and  confiscated  them. 

Meanwhile,  more  than  3,000  Acadians  passed  into  Isle  St  John 
(Prince  Edward's  island),  and  to  the  seaboard  of  Fundy  bay.  The  fidl- 
nre  of  the  year's  crop,  and  the  incidents  of  war,  caused  a  famine  among 
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the  people,  whicb  never  ceased  till  Canada  was  oonqnered  ;  bat  the  sofiar- 
ings  there&om  did  not  prevent  their  emigrationB,  whioh  were  qaiokebed 
by  the  arrival  of  3,800  oolonista  fiom  Britain,  at  Chiboocton,  to  foniid 
HalifkE,  in  1749.  The  Âoadians,  whoee  place  the  latter  in  some  meuiire 
took  np,  directed  their  wandering  steps  to  Qnebec,  to  Hadawaskà,  to  any 
place  tiiat  was  pointed  oat  as  being  likely  to  receive  them^  so  it  were  qoite 
beyond  the  reach  of  British  domination.  This  extraordinary  flight  testi- 
fied to  the  despotism  and  injostice  of  the  British  government^  wfaidi 
revenged  itself  for  the  desertion  of  the  fugitives  npon  those  Acadûms  who 
still  remained  in  the  peninsala,  and  greatly  inflaenced  the  d&pôîâtionB  of 
the  war. 

So  many  difficulties  had  induced  the  two  courts  to  nominate  the  coin- 
mission  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-larChapelle  :  it  was  that  of 
France  which  took  the  initiative.    Her  fears  had  been  afoôAèd  by  flie 
warlike  preparations  making  in  Britain;  and  by  the  debates  in  Pai)ii- 
ment,  r^arding  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Obbs*  to  ftister  the  fiir  trade  in 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  for  exten<Ung  the  Anglo-Ameriean  frontiers  fiur  into 
the  heart  of  Canada.    The  court  of  Versailles,  in  Tune  1749,  remitted 
to  that  of  St.  James  a  memorial,  wherein  were  detailed  French  rights 
over  the  territories  in  dispute,  and  proposed  that  a  commission  should  te 
appointed  to  fix  amicably  the  proper  linuts  of  the  North  American  colonies 
of  the  two  nations.     The  proposal  was  at  once  aocepted.f     The  commis- 
sioners assembled  in  Paris  :  they  were,  Messrs.  Shirley,  and  Mildmay,  on 
one  part;  Messrs.  de  la  Galissonière  and  De  Silhouette  on  the  other. 
Both  Shirley  and  Galissonière  had  been  American  governors  themselves. 
Besides  attending  to  the  r^ulation  of  Acadian  limits,  the  commissioners 
were  charged  to  settle  doubts  which  had  arisen  r^arding  French  and 
British  rights  over  certain  Caribbean  Islands;  namely,  St.  Lucia,  St. 
Domingo,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago. 

One  of  the  chief  conditions  stipulated  in  appointing  this  commisnon     | 
was,  that  no  innovation  should  take  place  in  the  debateable  territories 
while  it  was  in  existence,  but  all  things  to  remain  as  they  were  when  it 
was  formed,  until  its  decision  on  every  disputed  point  should  be  given.} 

*  From  what  region  in  the  political  planetary  system  did  Mr.  Obbs  drop  7* 
Wo  never  heard  of  the  rising  of  this  bright  particular  star  before.  We  humbly 
hint  that  the  story  is  all  a  myth,  a  weak  invention  of  the  enemy. — B, 

t  Memorial  of  the  Britannic  Court,  of  July  24,  1U9. 

X  Mémoire  de  M.  de  ChoUeulf  containing  a  summary  of  facts,  with  corrobora- 
tire  documents,  serving  as  a  reply  to  the  Observations  sent  by  the  British  Miniitrj 
to  the  several  European  Courts. 
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TI%é  ofiiersCions  of  De  la  Corne  and  Major  Lawrence,  the  conBtraction  of 
fôris  on  iihe  Âeadian  îflthmns,  were  severally  recognized  foir  violations  of 
ezistii^  treatiee  by  the  two  courts,  while  each  proclaimed  itd  sincere  desire 
to  preserve  peace  ;  and  both  assured  the  world  of  European  diplomacy 
that  they  had  sent  orders  to  their  respective  colonial  governors  to 
stand-at-ease,  ns  it  were,  and  drop  all  further  hostile  proceedings  for  the 
time. 

The  commissioners,  at  great  length,  brought  to  view  the  pretensions 
of  their  countrymen.    Great  Britain  reclaimed  all  the  territory  situated 
between  the  Laurentian  Gulf,  the  Atlantic,  and  a  line  drawn  from  that 
flood  to  the  Kennebec  river,  following  a  parallel  due  north  ;  while  France 
wotitd  not  admit  of  her  right  even  to  the  whole  Acadian  peninsula,  since 
a  French  claim  was  put  in  for  the  whole  southern  seaboard  of  the  bay  of 
Ftmdy — all  except  the  town  and  harbor  of  PortrRoyal  (Annapolb), 
which,  it  wafl  afiowed,  were  Britain's,  because  ceded  to  her  specifically 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.    A  mere  glance  at  a  map  of  the  localities 
eoffices  to  show  that  the  pretensions  on  each  side  were  the  most  antago 
iiiistic  possible.    Besides  the  present  Nova  Scotia,  the  countries  demanded 
.by  the  British  now  form  a  great  part  of  the  American  state  of  Maine,  all 
ITew  Brunswick,  besides  a  large  slice  of  Lower  Canada  and  Cape  Breton, 
with  islands  adjacent.  .  When  the  claims  on  each  side  were  brought 
under  renew  together,  small  hope  indeed  of  an  accommodation  could  be 
entertained.     The  representatives  of  the  two  contending  powers  enume- 
rated and  exhibited  the  titles  by  which  each  party  trusted  to  justify  ita 
respective  demands.     They  rummaged  the  records  of  Acadia  and  Canada, 
from  the  times  of  their  discovery  and  settlement  till  the  latest  date. 
Both  litigants  strove  to  corroborate  their  cases  by  collateral  documents 
tending  to  prove  them,  but  only  citing  such  so  far  as  the  matter  they 
contained  served  or  dis-served  each  their  own  or  their  adversaries*  recla- 
mations.    This  clashing  of  pretensions  lasted,  at  first  continuously,  then 
fitfally,  and  at  last  very  languidly,  during  five  mortal  years  ;  and  nothing 
tangible  came  of  the  prolonged  conferences  but  three  gross  volumes  of 
memorials  for  toxt,  with  documentary  appendices  attached  ;  the  reading 
through  which  only  perplexed  the  ministries  of  both  nations,  or  served 
to  confirm  in  their  minds  a  belief  in  the  validity  of  the  pretensions  of 
their  own  several  countrymen.     Meantime  the  coming  war  was  not  for  a 
moment  retarded  in  its  onward  course,  when  once  Britain  had  completed 
all  her  preparations  fi)r  it. 

AD  the  while,  if  the  movements  which  imperilled  peace  were  suspended 
during  the  years  of  conference,  encroachments  continued  in  the  valley  of 
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tte  people,  viiidi  never  eeesedilll  Canada  wis  conquered;  but  Hie  db 
i^  tlMRfrom  did  not  prevent  dieir  em^tionfly  wliioh  ncre  quicbd 
bj  the  sntil  of  3,800  cobnists  fiom  Britain,  at  Chiboaoion,  to  fovnd 
Hafiftz,in  1749.  The  Acaaians,wboee  place  tbe  latter  in  some  bmubr 
took  iqi,direetedtiieir  wandering  steps  to  Qnebec,  to  Hadawasia,  to  u] 
pbee  tbalwas  pointed  ont  as  bdng  likdy  to  reoeiyetibem,  soitwereqoiii 
bejond  tiie  readi  of  British  domination.  This  extraoidinaiy  flight  tesfi 
fied  to  tiie  despotism  and  injustice  of  the  British  goYeniment^  wUd 
revenged  itadf  lor  the  desertion  of  the  fn^tives  upon  those  ÂcsdîjiDSwli 
sdll  remained  in  the  peninsula^  and  greatij  inflaoDoed  the  fispodtionsQl 
the  war. 

So  many  difliculties  had  induced  the  two  oourts  to  nominate  tibe  eon 
mission  prorided  for  bj  tiie  treaty  of  iUxJa-Chapelle  :  it  was  tfait  o 
France  which  took  the  initiative.  Her  fears  had  been  aroused  \j  ft 
warlike  preparations  making  in  Britain;  and  by  the  debates  in  Ftiiii 
ment,  reganling  a  proposal  by  Mr.  OUm*  to  f&ster  the  fur  trade  ii 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  for  ertending  the  Anglo-American  firontiera  &r  ht 
the  heart  of  Canada.  The  court  of  YersaiOes,  in  June  1749,  remittn 
to  thai  of  St  James  a  memorial,  wherein  were  detailed  French  n^ 
over  the  territories  in  dispute,  and  proposed  that  a  commission  ahonU  h 
appointed  to  fir  amicably  tiie  proper  limits  of  the  North  American  ooloBie 
<^  the  two  nations.  The  proposal  was  at  once  aooepted.t  ^^  ^^'^"'^ 
sloners  assembled  in  Paris:  they  vrere,  Messrs.  Shirley,  and  MiUmaj^ff 
one  part  ;  Messrs.  de  la  Galiasonière  and  Be  Silhouette  on  the  ote 
Both  Shiriey  and  Galiasonière  had  been  American  governors  theattehes 
Besides  attending  to  the  regulation  of  Acadian  limits,  the  commiflBoaeB 
were  charged  to  settie  doubts  which  had  arisen  regarding  Freneh  id 
Britidi  rights  over  certain  Caribbean  Islands;  namely,  St  Lneii,  St 
Domingo,  St  Vincent,  and  Tobago. 

One  of  the  chief  conditions  stipulated  in  appointing  this  oommisioi 
was,  that  no  innovation  should  take  place  in  the  debateable  temtoiMi 
while  it  was  in  existence,  but  aU  things  to  remain  as  they  weate  irhea  i 
was  fonned,  untS  its  ^tecinon'on  every  disputed  pc»nt  should  be  gtrAJ 


*  From  what  region  ia  the  political  planetaiy  system  did  Mr.  Obbf  drap'' 
We  nerer  heaxd  of  the  rinng  of  this  bright  partionlar  star  before.  We  hnakH 
faint  that  the  story  ia  all  a  myth,  a  weak  inTention  of  the  enemy.— <B. 

t  Memorial  of  the  Britannic  Gonrt»  of  JToIj  24,  1749. 

t  Mimain  deM^dt  C%<nteic/,  containing  a  sommary  of  '  %  with  corroteW 
tire  documents,  serring  as  a  replj  to  the  ObserraUons  sec  *"  '"  h  XîbM9 

to  the  sereral  Kotopean  Courts. 


THE  FEoirriEti^  camamiov. 


im 


^  TRie  openfiom  of  De  la  Come  and  Major  Lawrence,  the  oofMiruDifon  at 
''^-  Mb  on  die  Aeadian  isthnnu,  were  sererany  twoffïhisà  for  ?t/>Uii/ni«  of 

\^  to  [utaafe  peace  ;  and  both  aarared  the  world  of  European  diplnniuif 
i"^  tlial  dwj  lad  aent  ordera  to  tbeir  rei^>eetiTe  colonial  çmt^tytfu  Ut 
I  it  were,  and  drop  all  farther  boitile  proe^i^iH^  for  ikm 


n."'-     The  oonanaBonen,  at  great  len^,  bron^t  Ut  hSmiw  Ùmc  yré^t9i//m 

T.  àt  lUa  OMMiiimsm.    Gréai  Britain  reekiined  ail  tl^  Ufrni//ry  MiHMUA 

r-  between  âx  Lasreotian  Gtilf,  the  AÛuiijv:,  wuà  a  lix^  drawju  ff^  tt^ai 

âood  to  'd^  Kesmehee  lirer,  PAV/wriit'^  a  panJ^J  du«  j^^rtli  ;  whjk  yfM^>K 

rs  :^  wmM  m*  adTTTT  of  her  JîàA  ères  V>  Ui«  «i/^k  A^siÈAàMià  y^mtn^^  titj^A 
^^  a  Fmriï  cdiis  ws  pnt  in  for  û*e  wIa'A:  Kfli^ljenj  ^^ni/Asà  vf  U^,  l*/  ^ 
,jj.  Fcntff — iJ  esK^  iJ*ç  lo-ira  aii4  hts^jr  of  F'/rtrK/nw  ^Aahis^Auj^ 
,,.  vlith.  21  -ar»  iLÎi*?F5&i.  ▼*«  Br:UJi.'€.  U^aniM;  «ibd»^  iv  U»*  v^^îi^x^'i^ 
.^.  br  tte  ueaiji  of  Utrwiit.  A  mert  jisiirt*  al  a  luti^  ^  tU  j^>JL'*«U* 
j^^  aafioBF  n  Ânmr  nue  ùif^  jcwsDBt'ju^  *jl  esici  lude  a(*;f%  u^  juj^it  adiU^cv 

j^.  -bf 'As  l^rlaril  Btifr  if  CIL  a  ç?»»:  var.  of  tii»:  Aiue^ittit  hus>,  \^  K^tui,  al 
^  Jfcw  IbuuBv  ira:  tiaBià**  a  uirr»  fili^e  t*f  lA»vtr  Cixui^Ui.  auç  ^,'ùy,  Jt<»r/>t 

Itèrent^  emal  i/f*^  iïfâ«ec  */  at  MftuttiBrt«a«livt  M#tMf  ^ 

imihin^  ni*  HV!^  Tf^  wiii«r  4vâ   yÊtr^i  vww<  k  j^^^*  't^ 
âi^m^o.      ^1^  nntaiti;?*^  it^  tvwr^  y  L^^dâk  mut  '- 

t<i-ri0Mrn>  Aâ0âr  hxpv  1^ 

ncr  icrr  ?itnr  <«<i  ii  1v  «   tv  »««4ci»  lA^q 
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the  Ohio;  and  while  Europe  was  expeciiiig  war  to  break  oat  on  aoooimt 
of  the  Acadian  border  difficulty,  it  was  destined  to  arise  first^  contniy 
to  the  prescience  of  home  politicians^  out  of  the  contested  limits  d 
Louisiana. 

M.  de  la  Jonquière  had  Mowed  up,  in  obedience  to  court  instructionB, 
the  plan  Ghilissonière  had  traced  for  preventing  the  British  fiN>m  penetiar 
ting  into  the  region  of  the  Ohio.  Despite  all  preyious  warnings  and 
after  protestations,  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  gave 
passes  to  their  fur-traders  to  traverse  the  Alleghanies,  and  excite  the 
savage  nations  living  beyond  against  the  French;  distributing  among 
their  tribes  arms,  ammunition,  and  presents.  Three  of  these  interloper» 
were  arrested  in  1750,  and  sent  as  prisoners  to  France.  By  way  of 
reprisal,  the  British  seized  three  Frenchmen,  and  sent  them,  under  arrest, 
to  the  southward  of  the  Alle^ianies.  These  acts  led  to  a  correspondence 
between  the  Canadian  and  New  York  authorities,  in  1751.  Meanwhile, 
a  fermentation  existed  among  the  savages  of  the  Ohio  country,  and  the 
French  governor  was  obliged  to  send  troops  thereinto  for  the  purpose  of 
calming  it. 

While  the  western  barbarians  were  thus  a  prey  to  the  hate-inspiritings 
of  the  Americans,  those  of  the  Five  Nations  were  lending  an  ear  to  the 
advice  of  the  French,  who  had  come  nearer  to  their  country  since  the 
foundation  of  the  missionary  settlement  at  Fort  Presentation,  adverted 
to  in  a  former  page  of  this  chapter.  The  abbé  Piquet  had  a  great  influ- 
ence among  their  tribes.  M.  de  la  Jonquière,  he  who  founded  Fort 
Niagara,  was  sent  to  live  among  them.  The  intent  of  the  British,  in 
advancing  to  the  Ohio  territory,  was  to  engage  the  natives  to  expel  tiie 
French  thence;  while  the  aim  of  the  latter,  in  approximating  to  tiie 
Iroquois'  country,  was  to  induce  them  to  remain  neutral  if  war  arose, 
for  they  could  hardly  expect  them  to  take  up  arms  against  their  ancient 
allies. 

Thus  what  was  passing  in  Europe  and  America,  between  the  two 
peoples,  left  little  hope  for  a  pacific  result  Sundry  writings  were 
published  in  London,  counselling  the  ministry  to  appropriate  the  Oallo- 
American  dependencies,  before  the  French  should  be  able  to  re-constitute 
their  royal  marine.  In  1751,  M.  de  la  Jonquière  began  to  receive,  from 
France,  warlike  munitions,  with  corps  of  marines  and  recruits  to  replace 
his  invalided  soldiers.  He  strengthened  the  garrison  of  Detroit,  and 
sent  M.  Yilliers  to  relieve  M.  Baymond,  then  commanding  in  the  lake 
country,  who  had  sent  intelligence  that  all  things  were  in  disorder  there, 
and  that  the  southern  tribes  of  the  region  were  siding  with  the  British. 
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The  gOTernor-general  was  now  touching  th^tenn  of  his  otreer,  the 
last  days  of  whioh  were  troubled  by  pitiful  quarrela  with  the  JeanitBb 
These  firiars  were  accused  of  traffiokhig  at  their  miaaion  of  Sault  8t 
Louia,  under  the  covering  name  of  the  Misses  Desauniers,  and  of  sending 
ihe  beaT^r-ddns  thereat  obtained  to  Albany  for  sale.  Their  example  wm 
followed  by  others  ;  and  the  resident  director  of  the  West  India  Company 
bad  long  complained  of  these  misappropriations,  which  he  r^arded  aa 
-done  in  breach  of  the  Company's  privileges.  The  result  was  that  a  royal 
4>rd6r  was  sent  to  remedy  the  alleged  contravention,  and  the  governor- 
general  shut  up  the  Desauniers'  establishment. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  felt  the  vengeajice  of  the  Jesuits.  They 
wrote  against  him  to  the  ministry,  accusing  him  of  monopolising  the  far 
traffic  of  the  upper  country,  and  of  tyranniaing  over  the  dealers  through 
his  secretary,  to  whom  he  had  transferred  the  right  of  signing  licenses  to 
saj/pty  the  savages  with  strong  drinks;  finally,  he  was  charged  with 
f^ving  the  best  public  employments  to  his  own  connexions  and  creatures. 
The  aggrieved  traffickers,  who  would  not  have  ventured  to  prefer  such 
accusations,  sustained  them  when  made.  The  concurring  testimony  of 
interested  clerics  and  laics  drew  upon  La  Jonquière  the  animadversions 
of  the  ministry.  Being  called  on  to  reply  to  the  accusations  preferred, 
he  affected  to  ignore  them,  and  made  a  pompous  enumeration  instead,  of 
his  public  services;  insinuating  that  they  had  been  poorly  recompensed, 
and  finished  by  demanding  his  recall.  Before  that  could  arrive,  his  bodily 
powers,  severely  affected  by  mental  irritation,  and  impaired  by  age  and 
the  fatigues  of  an  over-active  career,  seemed  to  give  way  at  once.  May 
17,  1752,  he  expired  at  Quebec;  and  his  remains  were  laid,  shortly 
thereafter,  beside  those  of  De  Frontenac  and  De  Yaudreuil,  deceased 
governors  of  New  France,  who,  like  him,  had  died  in  gubernatorial 
harness. 

This  ante-penultimate  chief  of  the  colony  was  born,  about  1686,  in 
the  château  of  La  Jonquière,  Languedoc  ;  the  family  was  of  Catalonian 
<xrigin.  He  served  in  the  War  of  the  Succession,  assisted  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Cevennes,  and  in  defence  of  Toulon  against  the  Savoy- 
ards. He  had  accompanied  Duguay-Trouin  to  BioJaneiro,  and  fought 
along  with  La  Bruyére-de-Court  against  Admiral  Matthews,  in  1744. 
France  lost  in  him  one  of  the  ablest  of  her  naval  officers.  He  was  of 
4m  indomitable  spirit  in  action  ;  a  precious  quality  at  a  time  when  the 
war-marine  of  France  was  overmatched  in  physical  strength  by  that  of  her 
rival.  His  person  was  well  formed  ;  but  he  was  low  in  stature.  He 
had  an  imponng  air;  but  his  mental  acquirements,  it  b  said,  were  nol 
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«ndJds  amriee  laid^iki  opoiatia^^  iAw  Menmiaiiiigia  iMgarJbrtav 
totttftMb^irUQhliMteMdhiB^lMlih.  fieoavMi^Hranilitff&ÛLiiflfhfl» 
Vko-iKime  io  XlanaidAy  ^  enneh  ihanadiMS  aii4er-]ni  pwtealiaEi.   rliot 

.éo'lhmaeJttiflette),  he gaTelôm  «  Bdgiik»7«Bd.A  Hionopofyof  ^bftfa^ 
vtadeati&ultSttnte-Msrie.  ^htx^ofl^  ponaomod  of  jpapWM^  j^bAbM 
iI^idmU;  it  siay  he  sua,  the  yeâeok  aeçeoiuEy  of  H&.em im  Ug.i«t 
moBMDtp.  [At  OAe  iime,  lie  .wiflbad  iainkod^ee^^liDg.to  Ibe  oolony» 
but  merely  to  save  repetith»  t«Mwm|rtiaEB  iaJbapnUie  efioMyaauiflfM|b 
'Mjfeewaàtày  myiog  Ihezehy.] 

Baronde  I^Qog^Tiil  mm  njmuniiibPtr^miMUddmfif^^^ 

:ijlie  proiJDee,  JtBl  ^the  juocval  of  iàe  Jieff  gçraiiovigSBÇidy.liie.BE^^ 

DwfMHie  jde  MeiiBefaie,  in  1962.    Ohalat*er.ms  a  joq^ttin  ia  Ae 

-royal  Biariiie,  and  liad  been  leoommended  by  M.  de  jQaliiBonief^.    B» 

WM  doscended  £pom  tke  greater  SoqiMflDMy  -graaé^i^nnl  of  ftMH» 

Wider  horn  XIY.    Sis  instmotioiiB  were  talbUow  «p  Ae  potwy  otHa^ 

two  immediate  pvedeoeBsors.    War  «laa  noir  beoome  wn^MsL    Sie 

Canadian  militia  smte  oaUed  oat  and  enniaod.   .fiiaoipKBe  had  baen 

■daakea^  in  tbe  odonial  trpof»;  Daqoeane  ijoade  gre%t  ^flEocta ^to  Jia- 

estaUiflh  it.    He  wxote  to  Ht^e  minister  .that  Ibeae  qorpa  amebafly 

ooBSt^taied;  that  they  contained  many  deaertera  fuid  bad  idiantokas. 

'^  Their  want  of  disoipUne/'  he  observed,  was  <p»te  aatonndwig ;  adding, 

<<  this  arises,  fiK>m  the  impunity  allowed  io  their  gravest  mfraotieas  d 

daty.^'    But  tihe  materials  were  not  so  bad,  after  tall  ;  far,  ia  abont 

twenty  months,  the  men  beoame  obedient  and  yet  spijited  aotfiera. 

Sis  relbnns,  howe?er,  raised  a  yioleot  ojqxMition  to bim, .beaded  kj 
the  intendant,  Bigot,  who  was  in  this,  as  i^  many  other  oaaea,  the  «il 
genius  of  Canada.  "  He  sent  to  the  minister  of  marine,"  reoooata  H. 
Doasieux,  ^^the  bitterest  complaints  against  the  goaamor.  ^Zhe>Har- 
4)ais  Duqneane,'  he  wrote,  .'banishes  .poc^^Erom  the  eolonj,  witboat 
fonaof  proceai^  ormajdng  any  inquiryjOroonsaUngtheiiièeBdant.  JKgot 
speaks  oi  twom^tinonsiailitiamen  :  the  gO¥eanorJc^t them  kk  a  dn^aoa 
&r  ae^en  jnonths  and  then  banished.them.  A^£ar  tlîeDà,  Bigot  adds^ 
that  being  snbject  to  onartiallaw,  heaays  nomcte;  but  IHupieipebis 
ezifed  a  colonist  from  Detroit  for  baling  trafficked  witb  the^aaai^ 
against  the  commandant's  ocders  ;  Bigot  d^lores  ai^oh  aetanly.  She 
oiiititiairaining  is  earriedutooiar,  beobaeDvaa^  tillage. ianagleoted, ibe 
eoltiyatoiB  being  always  under  anma.^ 

*  Xtfter  of  August  2e,  If  63,  in  the  Archires  of  the  Fienoh' Marine;  Iff  Chu* 
oda  totêê  la  Domination  Françam. 
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iMTfi;^  t^^Qbip^  wIiiA^  E%)i  ^riUbued  2|0Qa  men  to  be  stfii  ^oid  ib]^ 

rfy^  fipr^Bio^Dg  to  t^  Fve^^L  thepcMsewBon  of  tjl^toQ^i^iitrj. 

Tho  $ipii|ik  took  the  sonte  <hHt^,  in  17ft9,  un<}€tr4^oîdev0^  If. 
J^^.  9^  Brilfvii  WW^  4Xilfiûflb,  $l80,  .b^^ui  to  m^fo  in  the  mum 
jfy^fti^n.  Tba  aborigjines,  oowkd  by  both  pavties^  Imeyr  ji»ot  irhiit  44» 
tfiij^'j  wWifèiilMijmw  WVtmi  lAd  d|s4mete4,  on  leaiog  bo4i#e^ 
^#0(8)  ndth  aitilWiy.  i^d  mmd^ns  of  war,  invading  their  forest  sdi- 
pifgfiB^  Sort  :PTwqptle  iv^d  fart  Ik(aoh%«lt  wei^e  eiecM>  by  the  Fr^oh^ 
^«tiVB^  Me  JBrie  aiid  ^  Ohio.  It  vas  than  Oiat  M.  lie  Gai4ai^ 
de^t  Viene^  ^bo  oonunan^ed  on  that  border,  waa  warned  to  retire  bj 
the  governor  of  Virginia;  who  directed,  on  his  part^  the  colonial  troo^ 
to  .i9ave  towasda  the  AUf^ghanies.  Taking  no  beed  g£  these  .nûtifioatîon9> 
of  ^  Bri^^  |f .  de  Coa^dbreoos^r,  who  wrjis  sent  to  r^pUoe  St.  Piesro,, 
f!l?p^ç»d  ^wilih  fiOO  to ;600  n^en,  and  oai;^  aamajl  fort  to  be  evaenat^d 
f^iieh  çapjtiÂn  Trent  had  raised  on  his  route.  Hamgiçeachad  thebanM- 
1^  the  Ohio,  he  bfîgan  the  construetion  of  Foirt  Doquesne  (Pittsboigb) 
in  1766.  ÀS^  the  cfaiefr  of  the  Freiioh  posts  in  the  region  had  orders  to 
jnaàftm  ^  goodwill  of  the  savages  thereof  by  presents;  garrisoas 
■Wfftfà  plaoed  in  Fosts  MUehanlt  and  Presqu'île:  tri^nsport  vessels  were 
bfujt  QDrlhe  lalçe-bpfuçd  of  Erie  and  Ontario  ;  and  the  govemor  of  I^ni- 
«i^ia  WS9»  diijeot^  to.epgage  the  favagee  i^ithin  his  jurisdiction  to  jftin< 
the  Fe^neh  on  thisObio- 

JMau^pithose  prepajratjioo^,  H.  de  Gontrçqœnr  received  intdligenoe  that 
^  lai^d  ^ppQps  of  Sritiph  was  adyanoiqg  agiônst  him,  led  by  Gdonel 
W^lj^Pigm,'  Ho  /orthwiith  charged  ^.  de  Jnnonville  to  meet  the  latter,. 
1^  jdn^owb  hw  to  retice  &09i  ^bfub  was  Frenoh  temtoiy.  Jiuncn- 
9^(|atqvtwitbanepcortof  30m^n:  hisoidarsweretobeon  hisgnard 
Igpi^awsnpe,  the  country  being  fo  a  i^iiate  pf  eommotion,  and  the 
fi^^r^gju^ealjQp  aeeerdii^lybianiii^tcanipfaigBwere 

{i^^imM^  by.|pçeat  preeaution.  May  17,  at  evenii^gHtide^  he  had  setired 
jntoa^le^  and  obfiçu&e  volley,  wb^n  some  savages,  prowling  about^  dis- 
e^v^Hed  hiaiitiiletKK]^,  andinfonned  Washington  of  i^  being  near  to  his 
line  of  route.  The  latter  marched  all  night,  in  order  to  eeme  unawaoes 
upon  ihe  Fieneh.  At  daybreajc,  he  attad^  the^ifruddenly  ;  Jumonville 
iipa  iMJtled,  dbng  wijtih  nine  of  his  men.  Frenoh  i^^orteiB  of  what  pas- 
j||l,on  ^e  ocQ^Hpn,  dediuiei  tJI^Ata  trumpetaripade  a  aign  V>  tjbe  BiM^ 
that^bore  a  letter  addre«aed  to  them  by  hi^  oQiynnndw»;  tbat:tfie 
fyàf^  ^  ^^a^  W^  it  ifças  only  af^r  h|d  biQffu»  toiiaadthe  masive 
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-whioli  he  bore,  that  the  firing  re-oommenoed.  Washington  affirmed,  on 
the  contrary,  diat  he  was  at  the  head  of  lus  oolomn;  that  at  right  of  him 
the  French  ran  to  take  up  arms,  and  that  it  was  false  to  say,  JnmonTille 
announced  himself  to  be  a  messenger.  It  is  probable  there  may  be  troth 
in  both  verrions  of  the  story  ;  for  the  collirion  being  precipitate,  great 
confurion  ensued.  Washington  resumed  his  march,  but  tremblingly,  fiom 
a  besetting  fear  of  falling  into  an  ambuscade.  The  death  of  Jumoniilk 
did  not  cause  the  war  which  ensued,  for  that  was  already  resolved  on,  bat 
only  hastened  it.  Washington  proceeded  on  his  march;  but  staid  by  the 
way  to  erect  a  palisaded  fastness  which  he  called  Fort  Neoesrity,  on  a 
bank  of  the  Monongahela,  a  river  tributary  to  the  Ohio  ;  and  there  waited 
for  the  arrival  of  more  troops,  to  enable  him  to  attack  Fort  Duquesoe 
when  he  was  himself  assailed. 

Contrecœur,  upon  learning  the  tragic  end  of  Jumonville,  resolved  V) 
avenge  his  death  at  once.  He  put  600  Canadians  and  100  savages  under 
the  orders  of  the  victim's  brother,  M.  de  Yilliers,  who  set  out  directly. 
Yilliei^  fowid,  on  his  arrival  at  the  scene  of  the  late  skirmish,  theoorpBes 
of  several  Frenchmen  ;  and,  near  by,  in  a  plain,  the  British  drawn  up  in 
battle  order,  and  ready  to  receive  the  shock.  At  Yilliers'  first  movement 
to  attack  them,  they  fell  back  upon  some  intrenchments  which  they  had 
formed,  and  armed  with  nine  pieces  of  artillery.  Yilliers  had  to  combat 
forces  under  shelter,  while  his  own  were  uncovered.  The  issue  of  the 
battle  was  doubtful  for  some  time  ;  but  the  Canadians  fought  with  so 
much  ardor,  that  they  silenced  the  British  cannon  with  their  musketry 
alone  ;  and  after  a  struggle  of  ten  hours'  duration,  they  obliged  the  enemy 
to  capitulate,  to  be  spared  an  assault.  The  discomfited  British  engaged 
to  return  the  way  they  came  ;  but  they  did  not  return  in  like  order,  for 
their  retrograde  march  was  so  precipitate,  that  they  abandoned  all,  efen 
their  flag.  Such  were  the  inglorious  exploits  of  the  early  military  career 
of  the  conqueror  of  American  Independence.  The  victors,  having  raied 
the  fort  and  broken  up  its  guns,  withdrew.  War  now  appeared  to  be 
more  imminent  than  ever,  although  words  of  peace  were  still  spoken. 
Yilliers'  victory  was  the  first  act  in  a  great  drama  of  29  years'  duration, 
in  which  both  Great  Britain  and  France  were  destined  to  sufiTer  terrible 
checks  in  America. 

What  was  the  Frontiers'  Commission,  in  sederunt  at  Paris,  doing  aD 
this  time  ?  "  Whilst  all  the  British  colonists,"  said  the  Buke  de  Choi- 
seul,  "  were  getting  up  a  general  movement  for  the  invasion  of  Canada, 
in  conformity  to  a  plan  formed  in  London,  their  patrons  here  afieoted  to 
be  solely  engaged,  concurrently  with  our  commissioners,  in  finding  means 
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to  bring  about  a  oonoiliation."  Bat  the  doke  and  other  French  ministers 
were  not  to  be  duped  in  this  way;  they  had  marked  well  the  British' 
pendstenoe  of  intrusion  as  to  the  Ohio  yalley  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  their 
preTious  invasions  there,  acoompanied  by  perceptible  agitation  among  its 
savage  demsens,  that  the  French  cabinet,  in  1742-^,  sent  troops  to  gar- 
rison a  chain  of  posts  extending  from  lake  Erie  to  that  river  ;  a  measure 
fidlowed  up,  in  1754,  by  thrusting  Colonel  Washington  to  the  further 
side  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  Britidi  government  continued  the  Com- 
mission at  Paris,  merely  to  save  appearances  ;  at  once  mystifying  the 
other  European  courts  and  lulling  the  apprehensions  of  that  of  France, 
which  in  its  state  of  decrepitude,  was  ill  able  to  conjure  the  tempest  of 
war  just  ready  to  burst. 

The  greatest  cause  for  inquietude  at  this  time,  among  the  ministers  of 
Louis  XY,  was  the  state  of  the  royal  finances.  The  treasury  was  empty  : 
and  for  some  years  past  the  cabinet  b^rudged  the  cost  of  retaining 
Canada  as  a  French  dependency.  When  the  time  came  of  providing  for 
its  further  defence,  this  feeling  increased  ;  every  despatch-ship  sent  out, 
bore  reprimands  to  the  Intendant  for  the  prodigality  of  his  outlay; 
while  but  few  soldiers  were  sent  for  the  defence  of  tiie  colony,  to  counter- 
balance the  benumbing  effect  of  such  reproaches,  although,  latterly,  the 
death  of  Jumonville,  and  Washington's  capitulation,  made  a  great  sen- 
sation in  Europe.  Even  the  French  people,  excluded  from  direct  parti- 
cipation in  politics,  and  relying  blindly  on  the  continuance  of  peace, 
b^an  to  open  their  eyes  and  prepare  for  war. 

Meanwhile,  seven  colonial  governors  of  as  many  Anglo-American  col- 
onies met  in  conference  at  Albany,  and  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  Iroquois.  They  drew  up,  on  the  same  occasion,  a  project  for  a 
federal  union  in  war-time  ;  the  nature  of  the  compact  being,  that  each 
province,  whether  attacked  itself  or  not,  should  Ornish  its  quota,  in  men 
or  money,  or  both,  so  long  as  hostilities,  offensive  or  defensive,  if  under- 
taken for  the  general  interest,  should  endure.  The  central  government 
of  the  meditated  confederation  was  to  be  headed  by  a  president,  nom- 
inated by  the  king,  and  advised  by  councillors  selected  from  all  the  col- 
onial assemblies;  said  president,  in  conjunction  with  the  council,  to 
exercise  executive  powers,  including  the  right  of  making  peace  or  war 
with  the  savage  nations,  of  fortifying  settiements,  and  of  levying  taxes 
under  royal  authority;  lastly,  of  appointing  both  civil  and  military 
fbnctionaries.  This  project,  however,  was  rejected  by  the  parties  met  in 
conclave  for  dissimilar  reasons  :  by  the  colonists,  because  the  plan  vested 
undue  power  in  a  president  ;  by  tiie  royalists,  because  it  gave  too  much 
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IMHrkf  to  iiiè^o^idar  repréBenidiVofl;  But  i«  We  1i«Ve  FOBSikaA  ebè^ 
iMiére,  the  wars' a^âi»fc  Canada  waged  by  i&e  British  ooloiiiiBit  of  Aôtir 
ic&  t^rïèd  to  make  tiiese  cliiifg  togértber,  Mid-  ajèètièioméj  Iftétai, 
ihsefltelHy,  to  regard  afsderal  gofemnffiA  as*  tieii^f  ÛM  béai  MM  fir 
l&éîn.  After  ârâ  re)€RStîon-  of  tJie  oonvlBtitSèii  project,  iff  wiië  rèselVëd^  lÉ 
dè&tih^of  a  central po#er^  tocarrjonthèim|>èii^^ivtÉ  joii^ 
i^làr  fiMrèeè  sébt  from  Britain,  tSié  ooM&l  coips  aUd*militiii  tô  aet  a» 
théir  atoiliariêè  ;  meànwïnlè  ît  was  i^rèed  that  tbe  iHmrÀl  asèettMlei 
diould  vétë  suM^Bèb  and  ordier  mén  to  be  engaged,  armedj  aiid  tMoM. 
Th»  motliér  eonntiy  also  pnt  laige  means  at  their  dispcteHièn,  and  Mt 
<mt,  as  Itesr  militoy  chief,  General  Braddo^,  who  had^  sà^dd  with  &- 
tinction,  under  the  Buke  of  Cumberland,  in  the  wafÉ  of  odntfaiMitd 
Europe. 

Bniddcok^s  instructions  comprised  a  detailed  pUte  of  hosiâe  oporÉtioitt 
against  Canada.*  One  projected  expedition  tta,  to  diive  the  Freoidi 
•out  of  the  Oliio  valley,  and  to  take  posisession  of  it  in-  naine  of  the 
British  crotm.  Forts  St.  Frederic  and  Niagara,  4liosc  at  Ac  ftot  of  hb 
Brie,  and  BèausiÉSo^  ^^^  French  Acadia^  w^sre  to  be  attiieked^  sim^ 
tanecusiy  or  tmcceBSiyely,  according  to  diôtunstanôeS;  The  regiâaar  ftrai 
assembled  in  Ireland  were  embarked  on  board  a  squadron)  under  adnifri 
Keppel,  who  was  directed  to  aid  whatever  land-operatiônfr  were  to  be 
undertaken.  Arrived  in  Virginia,  Braddock  conf<âred  wiUi  all  the  pro- 
vincial authorities.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  proceed,  with  thé 
regulars,  to  capture  Fort  Duquesne;  that  Qovemor  Shirley  should^  wîtè 
the  provincial  forces,  attack  Niagara;  that  another  corps,  drawn fenfr  the 
northern  colonies,  and  led  by  Colond  Johnson,  i^ould  assail  Fort  Fre- 
deric :  finally,  that  Colonel  Monckton,  with  the  Massachusetts  nkilitn, 
should  assault  Beauséjour  and  Gaspareaul.  The  plan  being  tiras  settled, 
the  next  intent  was  to  take  Canada  unawares,  by  a  hasty  invasion. 

Meanwhile,  its  governor-general  received  letters  firom  Paris: — "The 
-dispositions  which  the  British  cabinet  continue  to  manifest  for  maintain- 
tng  peace,  do  not  allow  us  to  believe  that  it  can  have  authorised  themoVé- 
ments  so  much  spoken  of  upon  the  Ohio  ;  and  there  is  yet  less  appeler 
ance  that  it  has  sanctioned  any  hostile  demonstrations  on  the  other  firôD- 
tiers.''  But  France  did  not  remain  long  inactive  in  preisence  of  those 
preparations  ;  as,  for  a  long  time  back,  the  tone  of  the  Englidi  mcifè- 
papers  and  parliamentaiy  debates  had  too  plainly  expounded  the  hostOe 

*  Instractions  for  General  Braddock,  dated  March  25,  IT54  ;— Letters  of  Col- 
onel Napier,  written  by  command  of  the  Dake  of  Cumberland,  to  Qeiertl 
Braddock. 
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fteliog^of  Hiitein;    Thai  fiseUng  ^*>m«U  folôeài  in  Loftdoii,  and'Btnfag^y» 

iff  lAiMènardm  were  gÎTéirfô  aHMoiiUer  a  fléefr  al]KrM,to  be  oqm*^ 
«ÉaidedlJf7l(.IHibo«rdek<lfotie.  On  board  of  it  mre  enba^keJbaiD 
BattalioiM  of  ^elttkM^.  3000  Bfioi^  ill  aU^;  two  of  tliéao  were  to  be 
landectat  Iibubboiugy  and^the  oâwa  in* Canada;  Hl90^géneraiBÉRM 
BiericÉii;  wfaor  bad!  diatiDJpi&died:  bimaelf  under  Mardud  Saxa^  #a8 
ranpobkted  ft  lead:  i&è  latler.  He  Had  for  bia  aeoMd,  tbe  iafahtry  ooiond^ 
IL  ds  IU)étamg,  md  Jb]^  aid^n^  deMtmtreiuL 

M.  DoqiiiMM»  adbed  to  be  leijiid^  and  Ibaumffirred  tor  tin  marine  aet*- 
▼iéec  Hiadaymuie  oaiuied  ao  ié§vet,  aHboogh  he  had  govehied'  ndlfcr 
gieMi  0»Mtai[^' Slid  been i^iy  heedful  of  all  iiie  odony's  wimta;  btit  ^ 
kMglrty  Veatf ng made  bimunpopidar.  This'defeot,  in  an adminiatfatoTy 
is  yet  more  resented  in  America  iUan  in  Eufopo^  because  of  thegreatsr 
éqpudity  df  men's  eohditions  here.  Before  leaviiq;,  he  endeavored  to 
Mnâ"  Ate'bofiioia  to  French  interest  ;  and  for  tfiat  end  held  a  seeietf 
^Mllmneewith  soiÈie  of  their  chiefs  at  Montreal.  But  Oiese  sam^gesi 
alwayii'sebi^t  iormàintahi  ^ôr  independent  pontion  between  the  Krewdï 
aifdBritiflà'  ookmies;  "  We  could  not  léoognîaiBr  the  native  genuineness-  of 
Icoqliois  Mood,"  said  M.  Duquésao^  "  in  recent  proceedings  at  Albany, 
wIm^  in  pNsenoe  of  seven  governors,  at  a*  secret  council,  jrou  betrayed- 
ttas'eauséof  tlie  king  of  France  in  allowing  yourselves  to  be  induced 
by  the  evil'  advice  of  ihe  British,  to  countenance  their  intrusions  upon 
Hie  beautifcd  river  (Ohio),  dei^ite  the  length  of  time  that  France  hakf 
liesh  posBCfiÂd  of  it.  Enow  yoti  not  the  difference  there  is  between  the 
king  of  France,  and  the  British  king  ?  Oo,  and  examine  the  forts  wiiich 
<MV  king  haa  erected;  you  will  see  that  the  land  beyond  their  walk  is 
stfll  »  hunting-ground.  Our  forts  have  been  set  up,  not  as  a  curb  upon 
the  tribes^  but  to  be  useAil  foryour  trade  with  us.  While,  no  sooner  do 
tlw  IMtiJdr  enter  upon  possession  of  your  lands^  than  the  game  deeerts 
tlMini.  ^e  forest  falls  below  their  blows,  the  soil  is  bared,  and 
liardtf  irMlTOO  find  a  bush  left  upon  your  own  donudns  to  shdter  you 
by-li^t/'  ^e  govei'nor  thus,'  truly  as  briefly,  oharacteriM  the  diverse: 
nMii«  èf  Ûie  British  and  Freueh  coloniaatibns. 

The  Marquis  de  Vaudveuil  dé  Gavagnal,  governor  of  Lomsianaj  mv 
|flOiiioted>1to  the  governorship  of  New  France,  upon  the  d^artorrof  the 
llav^liâai  BtqUBStie^  in  early  summer  1755.  The  former  nobleman^  #aia 
'Ûàtû  (km  of  the  Marquis  deVaudreuil,  govemor-geheral  fhm  VlQdt 

-   -    -     •  •  ■     ■•■>■■ 
*  Official  Oorrespondence. 
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till  bis  death  in  1725.  His  deeoendant  wm  joyondy  greeted,  on  hi» 
amYaly  by  the  Canadians,  who  regarded  him  the  nun»  fbr  being  %. 
eompatriot,  and  had  anzLonaly  aolioited  the  king  to  appoint  him  for  thdr 
èhief.  Crowds  attended  his  steps  in  entering  upon  office;  the  people' 
remembering  jin  his  £iYor  the  halcyon  times  of  the  father's  sway,  aad 
trusting  that  these  were  to  return  under  the  go vemmait  of  the  son. 

The  British  fleet,  bearing  General  Braddock  and  his  troops,  left  poit 
about  Jan.  1, 1755,  and  reached  Williamsburgh,  Yii^^nia,  Feb.  20  en> 
suing.  Admiral  Dubois  did  not  leave  Brest  till  late  in  April;  ihat  is,. 
nearly  three  months  after  Braddock's  departure.  He  had  on  board 
some  reinforcements  and  warlike  stores  for  the  king's  service  in  Canada^ 
Here  it  is  needful  to  note  the  dates  of  events  ;  for  the  British  ministry 
had  resolved  to  intercept  the  French  squadron,  and  for  that  purpose 
despatched  Admiral  Boscawen,  April  17. 

While  these  matters  were  in  progress,  diplomacy  vainly  put  out  its 
feelers,  to  resume  hold  of  a  difficulty  which,  it  was  now  plain,  could  only 
be  decided  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  Jan.  15,  the  Duke  de  Mirepoiz, 
French  ambassador  in  London,  addressed  a  note  to  the  British  Court,, 
proposing  that  hostilities  should  be  forbidden  between  the  two  nations; 
that  all  things  in  the  Ohio  valley  should  revert  to  their  state  as  they 
were  before  the  last  war  ;  that  the  pretensions  of  the  two  crowns  r^ard- 
ing  that  territory  should  be  submitted,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  to  a  com- 
mission; finally,  in  order  to  allay  exbting  inquietude  in  France,  the 
British  ministers  were  solicited  by  the  duke  to  inform  him  as  to  the 
destination  of  the  expedition  from  Ireland,  and  to  explain  what  were  the 
motives  for  sending  it  abroad. 

The  reply  to  this  communication  bore  date  January  22.  Therein, 
demand  was  made  that  the  hold  upon  the  Ohio  valley,  as  of  other 
territories,  should  revert,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  same  state  it  was  in  before 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Now  this  was  setting  up  renewed  pretensions,, 
and  interpreting  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  (1748,)  by 
ihoseofthe  treaty  of  17131  As  for  the  armament  which  had  been  equipped 
and  despatched  lately,  it  was  not  got  up  (thus  reads  the  official  missive) 
with  any  intent  of  compromising  the  general  peace,  but  only  for  the 
protection  of  the  British  possessions  in  America. 

Mirepoix  wrote  again  (Feb.  6),  proposing  that  the  text  of  the  treaty 
of  1748  should  be  adhered  to;  and  as  its  consequent,  that  the  British 
commissioners  at  Paris  should  be  put  in  possession,  for  further  examin- 
ation, of  the  evidences  of  their  country's  right  to  what  was  now  claimed 
by  the  cabinet  of  London. 
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III  tbe  seqpeli  tibe  Frendi  ministry  again  modified  its  demand,  and 
proposed  iliat  the  people  of  the  two  nations  shoold  together  eTacoate  all 
the  temtofy  between  the  Ohio  and  the  All^hanies.  This  was  an 
aoqniesoenoe  in  the  proposal  made  by  the  British  oahinet^  of  date  Jan.  22.. 
Louis'  ministers  had  no  doubt  that  the  proffer  most  needs  be 
aocepted;  and  this  the  rather  beoanse  their  envoy  had  jnst  been  assured 
that  the  Irish  armament  had  been  equipped  solely  with  the  intent  of 
maintaining  subordination  and  good  order  in  the  British  colonies.  But 
the  British  ministry  now  advanoed  new  i^etensions,  as  if  an  aooommoda- 
tion  were  the  last  thing  wished  for.  Aooordingly,  March  7,  a  fresh  pro- 
posal was  made,  including  the  particulars  here  enumerated  : — 1.  That 
not  only  should  the  French  forts  in  the  region  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
Alle^hanies  be  razed,  but  all  the  French  settlements  between  the  rivera 
Ohio  and  St.  Jerome  (Wabash)  must  be  given  up.  2.  That  the 
fort  at  Niagara,  and  that  of  St.  Frederic  (on  Li^e  Ohamplain),  should  be 
raied;  and  that  the  navigation  of  lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Champbdn, 
should  be  fîree  to  British  and  French  subjects  alike.  3.  That  France 
should  renounce  all  further  daim,  not  only  to  the  entire  Acadian  peninsula, 
but  also  to  the  isthmus,  and  a  space  of  20  leagues  of  territory  beyond 
the  latter,  following  a  line  drawn  from  south  to  north,  and  passing  from 
the  river  Pentagoet  to  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  4.  That  the  entire 
riverboard  of  the  St  Lawrence,  on  the  right  bank  or  south-eastern  side, 
should  remain  unappropriated  either  by  French  or  British. 

These  conditions  once  accepted  by  the  French  court,  the  British  cabi- 
net, was  willing  to  confide  to  the  commissioners  for  the  two  powers  the 
settlement  of  other  conflicting  pretensions  I  Such  a  proposal  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  war  ;  for  it  involved,  if  agreed  to,  the  virtual 
renunication  of  Oanada,  which  would  have  disgraced  the  crown  of  France 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  Accordingly,  it  was  met  by  an  absolute 
refiisal.*  Négociations  were  prolonged,  nevertheless,  till  the  month  of 
July,  other  devices  to  reconcile  difficulties  being  proposed  and  rejected. 
All  tibe  time,  both  parties  loudly  proclaimed  their  sincere  wishes  for 
an  accommodation  ;  and  the  British  ministry  assured  the  French  govern 
ment^  when  the  latter  expressed  disquietude  as  to  the  destination  of 

•  Tlie  minister  thus  wrote  to  the  goremor  of  Oanada  : — "Gome  what  may,  his 
Kf^esfy  is  very  resolate  in  snstaiixing  his  rights  and  holding  to  his  possessions,, 
despite  all  such  unjust  and  exorbitant  pretensions  ;  and  much  as  he  raines  peace,, 
he  will  purchase  it  only  at  the  cost  of  snch  concessions  as  may  accord  at  once 
with  his  own  dignity  and  the  right  his  (colonial)  subjects  have  to  be  protected.'^ 
Documenté  de  ParU.    The  court  was  sincere,  this  time,  in  its  protestations. 
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BMoawen'fl  fleet,  tEat  ''oertaÊnfy  tti6  'BàlâA  wB  noir  bégiik  «lie  in^/' 
The  Duke  of  Neweabtle,  Ewl  GfemrHle,  attd  Sir  T.  EoUiuta  Mai 
pontmly  %of  the  Frendi  alAbaBéâdor,  ihA'  to  (Men  liid'i  beea'  g^ftttil 
tEat  achiind  to  aenub^dié  offeniive;  The  Govenior  of-  Osmda^  lAot 
was  onboard^one  of  tiie  ehi^  of  M.  de  &  Afettà^WasrdfaéoCed  bjllU 
King  not  to  begin  war,  uiJeflé  ëertam  (^eetfied?  hoifcBe'àdla  ireto  eoB* 
mitted  bj  tbé  BritiÀ'.l' 

Bosea^éfl,  iHio  dèt  dét  éë&l  atMh  Bti^lkiid  A]^  17,^  tfrlteA  in  A» 
titee  on  «3ié  Bànbs  of  Keirf&littâ&nd,  nrltà  11  ilièn4)fWâr,  T&to^  ibiAi^ 
body  of  thé  Fïeneh  fleist,  tlïaûto  to  âié  fbg^  df  âM  i^%  pftawf 
toWsrds  its^  destina^kié  witMd  oi^mm^dt  o^  tbé  Bkitiiâi  ;-  Ibr  two^^^ 
iSbffLy9  taoii  Ûâ  AMdè-  wbioh  bad  fit  Miie  dnyft  ofsAèkoMkf  pKTtMi 
<Mmtoy,  wèi«  obnsed  akîd  taken.  Chi  bôtt^'  thèiië  teAebr  wttré  0ri9Mà 
engineer  offieers  and  8  oompaiiiee  of  soldiere,  the  Iftttâr  bea%  a  foiûoà 
of  the  3,000  i^egnlan  cftdbairked  finr  Aniiarieà. 
.  M.  de  Gboiseol  reported,  that  M»  IBo^tpÉtùtt,  oAptaln'  oP  tbe  .^fibâl», 
hsdled  the  Ainkirh,  a  60  giin  British  s&ip,  aSid  déttéidëd,  ÏÀ  Jin^lMif 
'<Ate  We  a»  peàee  or  war?**  Theté^vtèà,  <<Wed<m't  tmdiMittl 
j^."t  Soinë  other  Wonto  had  been  inter^httigéa)-  wliett  ûï9\Dm9kMt 
j^oored  a  broâdMde fh)Bi dotri>lè^heftted< gùûÉ,  âttdoltfnim'  Ibaddtf  wiA 
girape,  into  the  Aîcide.  LnmediiM^fy,  llhat  Ââp  tfùd  Ute  Z>yr  i«^ei«  stti^ 
ronndedby  Boecawen^s  vésdelÉ,  aiitd,  aftef  having  lôst^many  nienin  remting 
the  attacks  made  upon  them,  fbreed  «to  stutender.  Among  the  oAeenl 
killed,  was  Colonel  de  Eostdng.  This  action,  oblMMrvee  ttr.  Halibttrton, 
Was  the  real  commencement  of  the  war,  although  not'  then  ftnnally 
entered  npon.  The  British  goy^fnment,  thongh  not  having  prodahnéd 
its  intended  hostilities  thus  begun.  Wad  accused  of  deoeption  I  and  pinusy 
by  the  néuti^ powers  of  Europe.  Soon  afterwards,  SOOmeroliant-itteii 
navigating  the  seais,  repoâng  on  tbe  fkith  of  existing  treaties,  were  way- 
laid and  captured,  upon  the  buoeanéi^âg  principle,  to  the  irrepartMé 
loss  of  France  ;  which  Wisui  tiras  deprived,  at  one  sweeping  steoke,  of  the 
ëervices  of  5;000  at  6,000  sailors. 

Thé  neWs  of  aie  capture  of  tiie  Lyà  and  Alcide  reiushed  London'  Jnfy 
15.  The  Duke  de  Mirepoiz  foiHiwiài  sought  an  audience  of  t2ie  BMA 
ministers  ;  who  assured  him  that  the  action  must  have  taken  place  tènn^ 
a  mi^ndérstànding;  adding,  that  what  had  happened  need  not  be  a  nieanfl 

♦  Ihcvmenit  de  PaHt. 

t  "N^n^  n'entendons  point":  which  Words;  gfVen  in  the  duke's  MemoSti^ 
•might  also  mcfan,  "We  can't  hear  wiell  What  y<:ln  sày."^— ITi 
t  The  anthot's  term  is  trfihUon,'^E, 
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finr  brealdiig  up  the  negooiatioii  still  pending.  The  French  nation, 
hitherto  tddng  rank  as  a  leading  power  in  Europe,  thus  saw  itaelf, 
thzoogh  the  debility  of  the  government,  treated  as  a  kingdom  of  second 
<xr  third  rate  order.  Still  the  Oonrt  of  Yorsailles,  no  longer  to  be  hood- 
winked, recalled  its  ambassador,  and  declared  war  against  Great  Britain. 


BOOK  NINTH- 


CHAPTER  I. 

THB  SEVEN  YEABfi'  WAB.-I7B6-a76e. 

IHfpOiitioiu  of  mind  in  Britain  and  France  at  the  epoch  of  the  Seven  Tean*  war.— France 
changes  her  foreign  policy  in  forming  an  alliance  with  Anatria;  which  mutation  onlyikU 
tared  the  Belf-love  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.— Warlike  enthuaiaam  in  Great  Britain  aad 
her  colonies  ;  their  immense  armaments.— Small  number  of  the  Canadian  forces.- Flan  cf 
the  first  campaign;  steal  of  the  Canadian  people.— First  operations.— Troops  firom  Boats» 
scour  Acadia  and  capture  Fort  Beanséjonr,  ke.  :  exile  and  dispersion  of  the  French  Aea^ 
dians.— General  Braddock  adyanoes  towards  Fort  I>uquesne;  M.  deBeai^en  marches  to 
meet  him;  battle  of  the  Monongahela;  the  British  defeated,  and  Braddock  ^ed.— A 
panic  ensues  in  the  American  colonies.— The  Canadians  and  sarages  commit  great  raTagss, 
and  take  many  prisoners.— British  corps  formed  to  attack  Niagara  and  Fort  Frederic- 
Colonel  Johnson  encamps  at  the  head  of  Lake  George.— Baron  Dieskan  attacking  him,  is 
defteted  and  taken  piisoner.-lGeneral  Shirley  delays  the  siege  of  Niagara.— Results  of  the 
campaign  of  1766.— Bad  harreet  in  Canada  ;  a  dearth  ensues.— British  preparationa  Ibr  tbs 
campaign  of  1766.— State  of  Canada;  succor  solicited  fh>m  France.— General  Montcate 
sent  with  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  arrives  at  Quebec  in  spring,  1766.— Flan  of  operationi. 
—Disproportion  of  the  forces  of  the  two  belligerent  parties;  invaslotts  projected  by  th» 
British. 

We  have  said  that  the  French  ministry,  after  learning  the  capture  of 
the  Lys  and  the  Alcide,  recalled  its  ambassador  firom  London,  and  declared 
war  against  Great  Britain.  The  step,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  was  not 
however  taken  till  a^r  almost  a  year's  delay.  The  indolent  king  had 
great  hesitation  in  resolving  to  engage  in  a  serious  contest  at  all. 

What  was  the  situation  of  France  at  this  time  ?  The  chief  ministers 
of  state  were, — Count  d'Argenson,  for  the  war  department;  M.  Machault, 
marine  and  colonies  ;  M.  Rouillé,  foreign  affairs  :  but  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour was  the  real  chief  of  the  government.  She  it  was  who  made 
and  unmade  ministries,  appointed  and  cashiered  generals,  at  her  sovereign 
will  and  pleasure.  Twenty-five  cabinet  ministers  were  engaged  and  dis- 
missed (by  her)  between  the  years  1756  and  1763.  "  The  state  council,^' 
says  Sismondi,  "underwent  constant  mutations;  it  had  neither  unity 
nor  accord,  and  each  member  acted  independently  of  the  others.  As  fiur 
the  nation,  it  was  more  occupied  with  vain  ecclesiastical  dissensions  than 
ate  cares  of  war.  The  Molinists,  backed  by  the  Jesuits,  recommenced  a 
persecution  of  the  Jansenists  ;  the  parliament  interposed^  trying  to  stop 
it,  but  was  itself  assailed,  its  authority  suspended,  and  a  loyal  chamber 
(of  law)  took  its  plaoe  for  a  time.    Amid  these  troubles  in  the  state^ 
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jfhilotophinn  was  making  progress  in  French  society.  Eyen  at  coort  it 
liad  its  partisans.  The  king  inimical  as  he  was  to  innovating  ideas,  yet  had 
a  private  printing-press,  at  which  he  caused  the  politico-economical  theories 
.  of  his  physician  (Quesnel)  to  be  typographed.  One  of  these  proposed 
the  doing  away  with  all  state  imposts  but  a  land-tax.  This  plan,  had  it 
been  adopted,  would  have  thrown  the  burden  of  supporting  the  govern' 
ment  chiefly  on  the  nobles  and  churchmen,  for  they  were  the  chief  knd- 
holders.  But  all  such  proposals  began  and  ended  in  empty  words. 
Every' old-established  corporation,  spiritual  or  secular,  whose  interests 
would  have  been  seriously  affected  by  this  and  other  proposed  changes, 
and  royalty — ^which  had  been  for  a  moment  cajoled  into  tolerance,  at  least^ 
for  an  exposition  of  the  "  new  ideas" — shrank  timidly  from  the  hazards 
that  might  attend  their  realization.  In  fine,  all  was  in  commotion 
amongst  both  moral  and  political  idealists.  Public  opinions  were  no 
longer  harmonious  ;  and  the  government  itself,  as  if  ashamed  to  be 
guided  by  olden  traditions,  moved  with  a  vacillating  step  in  a  novel 
route. 

For  example:  by  the  fatal  treaty  of  Versailles  (1756),  France  allied 
herself  to  Austria,  whom  she  had  always  combated  ;  and  allowed  herself 
to  be  led  into  a  continental  war  to  sustain  Maria  Theresa,  who,  wishing" 
to  retake  Silesia  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  adroitly  flattered  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  with  whom  that  empress  maintained  an  epistolary  correspon- 
dence, in  which  the  courtesan  was  addressed  as  a  "  dear  friend."  France 
had  now  to  maintain  a  war  both  on  land  and  sea  in  Europe,  although  ex- 
perience had  shown  that  at  wofold  struggle  always  overtaxed  her  resour-  . 
œs,  as  Machault  tried  to  make  Louis  comprehend;  but  the  lady  favorite 
was  all  for  the  cause  of  the  empress-queen,  while  the  war  minister  and 
the  courtiers,  heedless  of  searservice,  longed  to  glorify  themselves  by 
expected  victories  in  land  war.  The  government,  thus  influenced,  and 
oblivious  of  the  requisites  for  coping  properly  with  the  forces  of  Britain 
— which  alone  had  provoked  the  hostilities  now  in  progress — thus  had 
most  of  its  warlike  strength  diverted  from  the  quarters  where  it  was 
most  wanted,  viz.,  towards  the  north  of  Europe  ;  while  it  left  the  defence 
of  New  France  almost  entirely  to  its  own  inhabitants. 

In  Great  Britain,  there  were  no  signs,  as  in  France,  of  a  revolution 
looming  in  the  distance.  The  three  kingdoms  were  never  in  so  prospe- 
rous a  state  at  any  previous  time;  the  Anglo-American  colonies  wene 
materially  prosperous,  their  inhabitants  united  in  action,  and  seemingly 
«atisfied  with  their  mother  country.  The  home  government,  founded  on 
the  broad  basis  of  freedom,  habitually  yielded  to  popular  inspirations. 


i4A8  BiS^CORT  07  fimM>Ji. 

v^ifHiJi»  ^bfifigpnxki  of  nftttoa»!  iofltUiQ^  m^t  tanf^f  vpaiRne  itfHfàf^ip 

4»itib0jp<9Rl«r.will  Kapi;eo8diiigwaElia4i»Mnjoi(^^ 
M^  M  ibftt  mow  about  lo  oommenoe.  JMtr.  iBox  ^aftvpf^  99»^ 
Itwi  QoUiuid)  .waa  at  Oe  lioad  of  affiujcs.*  T1»e  oww^paiT^oM  »  p9- 
ji«p  .poimds  additional  for  ihe  war  aoryioesof  the  ywt;  m  ^aj^n^^nifr 
jB^giped  iritb  Piwâa;  aabndies  ireire  aoooijd^  to  Polpii4  màM^mRêr 
ip  :(ffing  4wi  »to  ao.alliaiiQe  in  oider  to  qoo^toi^ifdame  tb^.oontiprpiQ^ 
ni|f9riftriity  of  Franoe,  a«atioaeoiuiotliepo0|ww<^.of 'Qiip^  Wi^ 
Ibe  UAited  Kingokwo,  tibue  emdmont  of  afa^unen  fiar  itt^e  ipjpd  asvynpts 
eewf^  TiigosQudy;  ^find  so  gi«at  was  tfne  pnb^e  fiox^f^r,  .%Lt  ii^n^y 
;OifaQr  .<^  W&d  oQvaidflrable  town  in  the  amp^  <#b^  |H9WÛipçi8  .fa 
j7<^|UeMïqwb  who  woDld  foTilih^tfi  enlist  iin  ïbfi  sea  or  land  %Q^  A>i<i 
;ûi  pliioe  of  ^.million  pounds  aboye  meiLtioited,  whioh  t^ajpiranuBiy^t 
jjnt^ndidd  ^  raise  specbUy  by  a  lottei^r,  J^y8Q0^000  st^irfiM  wore  svb- 
sffibod  at  cmoe.t 

Nor  was  warlike  ardor  less  manifest  among  the  American  ooloni^  of 
Krijtain,  the  people  in  which  far  ontnumbep^  the  inhahita^lP  of  New 
Ksanoe.  Th;i^  in  1765,  Jh.  Franklin  estiii^iM  the  poro^^iimls  at  a 
içftfk  of  1^0,000  ;  whilst  the  whole  ni^ber  of  people  in  Gf^f^  Gi^ 
Breton,  Loi^siana,  &c.,  was  under  80,000  sonls.  The  diqnpopçN^on  W9» 
as  great  in  the  relative  oommerçe  of  Uie  two  depet^denoies,  m;dA  coofe- 
/quently  in  their  pecuniary  resources  oeveially.  The  ^injErôan  exports,  in 
the  year  1753,  were  valjued  at  £1,486,0Q0  «tiding  y  iaw^y  £(183,9004 
Aibcmtllie  same  date,  the  epqwrte  o£  Canada  did  not.^xoçed  £100,000  in 
]^abe;  while  its  imports  anight  extend  to  £400^000;  :b^t  viq^  of  the 
Ifvtter  were  for  goyei^uKient  account,  and  did  not  pass^thr^u^  tjke  çpidinaiy 
qhfoui^  oE  trade.  It  wis  no  maryel,  therefc^re,  thfKt,t]b|e  B^dtiài  fto^ 
«Âfds  should  urge  the  mother  country  to  carry  on  the  wsir  niith  \nigor  fi)r 
thf^  behoof  Franjdin,  as  astute  a  politician  as  deyer  ^i  foienoe»  w^ 
i^eir  prindpftl  moujt^'piece.  He  who,  25  years  tl)(wrqafi^,  r^aired  to 
P^,  to  arouse  ^e  public  feeliug  of  France  and  eoflti^  ï^urDpe  agaii^ 
Britain  ;  the  sapoe  who  came  to  Canada  to  leyolj^ijonize  jt.in  1776,  wis, 
in  1754,  the  greatest  promoter  of  the  conuog  invasion  of  ^e  French 
pofsewions  in  North  Amenpa.    "  There  needs  neyer  be  pefn^tanent  repose 

*  A  mistake  of  the  author.    The  Dnke  of  Newcastle  was  then  premier  ;  and 
Mr.  Fox  lost  the  leadership  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1754.— *B. 
t  Smoluixt's  Hiaiory  cf  England. 
X  Mm:iiflp(pé4»»iHtho4iqm;  Anerican  AmtalB. 
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i!I%0  .dt^Maopartîan  IwfeweMi  jUie  JulKtaiy  finsMB  of  Ai9  ïx^«filb  Md 
^xilidi,3hr%|dQi  in  J^madoik  at<tihis  iâme,  oontixuied flp  long  1^  ^mw^ 
J»rtol,  J^,  tiy  A  aage  ibmight»  Kemod  Atnifo^ting  bfir  «^msto^ 
ÂfaftmmÈifiA.ïbùJod  of  mr,  teok  Jt^  a  (k&aefs&lis^fSK  fi<Qia  «he  <9Q[iia^ 
of  Canada,  and  thus  obliged  Ae  onNay  to  .iiyi^  h»)  rt^iig^.  T|ie 
mmacm.  iflÉkpBs.af  Aoadia,  Ibe  .vild..aQd  uoeiplor^d  in^Iky  of  ,ihe  Ohio, 
JboiBio!uiiAna.gQKgQ.of  Lake/Oftoige;  jsQeh;WCW9  tto  fiur-ri^moi^ed  po^tioi^s 
idw:oliiMlbr.liia.^»ntiQii9>of  htx  aoldiewTHlbeqe  lMQft9^,6eIcU.of  b^, 
^gdwjwtt*,  ivlttVQidbeiNpIiiitàbeokfor  fiyo  yaai»,  ^tl»«at  beiogdislodged, 
.tiff  aammcwSo^  and.  iwdeilieni  sufyt.  Rpogginary  d^wto,  T^nparall^od 

ili0  jiflfenmo.JTstaR  i^ptod  ^.or  .fer  ojir  peoi^l^  dnrâg  ^e  Soi(#Q 

-Xba  J!0g!»laf»  nmtaiqiQd  m  G^iif^  <ffàimisSij  ^bwt^  1000  in  ail, 
'MfNb  :în  i78&,.aag;Reni^  «9  a  «otid  of  3,900  iwen,  by  Ihe^aji^iwl  of  four 
jbattiilpqa.of  V^Ca^i  .luidfir  Q^ei^  Hmn  Pi^u.  The  Sdi^^a  .ifaa 
jigmffi,JÊ»à  ihe  goyernor  coatûiiidd  to  pli^qe  large  dejtachmien^  on  ^e 
Arçniw^Mnta;  inaamuch  .that  AhaTei;9iiia,BQ0Q  rea^y  fpc  j^oiJi9%ii^  gaixison 
andÀldy^an  ain^^/OOD  jftraQg,Jbtfid^jB^  xiimjmsio^^  fU9  escorte, 
^eaecfimes,  hoinraer,  Tm^iy^  v^iy  incoftoi^tip  majçoh^  against 
ItoML^f  .the  anemy,.^  had  «beady  15^000  BoUiers^oq^pfiod,  of  vh(p 
S^QO  <1|fire  dmx^d  to  atMc  Beao^^jow;  2,200  .direqtcd  on  Il!art 
Jlninme;  1,&00  agûnat  Niagara;  and  ftoia  i^fiW  to  ,Ç/)QO  against 
. jPoBt  ^twJÉredecic  :  tib^ie  bei%  fiiwr  diaitÂnot  a^cjcs,  md^  ih^  Bàtiah 
v^ilîUadia  xoake.râuAlaneQusly. 

:If  Iheaeeietinflneaofia  atrvoric  onjtih^  p^hlÎQJnind  in  ^^ca^oe  paçJj^ 
the  energies  of  the  nation  and  crippled  ^j^tatàalj^fii&m  of  (the  govc^- 
inM^;.i£ac&idi^i(nEg;aiMaat4m  jK^oal  and^a),.<K^ifi^  ti^  philoeophio 
«id  .«lUit^tcMd  cclavwa  in  41^  wAiv  oowvtiy  tQ  Wx^iie  fSqcg^oal  «^d 
iii4iimnji  ap  4o  Ae^^  o'  «Til  ohaims  pf  j()be  oomii^  struggle;  ^® 
ihi9rt^  )pf  Canada,  at  ieart,.9raa  ajiUl  aqwd^  f9^i  j^  ^M^^te,  o^ejly 
vfiritlvat^ip  or  ^  t^cadWj  1^^^  fstiW  ipbi^  .1^  tjb^  v0o,nfidant  spirit  of 
.  AfQ  ^Jionoh  i»  .ciai^y  tâm^,  and  had  aUtibe  nùli^^t^y^r^A^eded  to  jn^i^e 
them  yigorons  soldiers.  Deprived,  by  the  nature  of  tJl^.gOT^efmaent,  of 
fjH  Af^  Jn  ito  ii^tion,  and  heing  fyw  in  wmber,  t^y  pai4  Jittle 
^tt^pMAo»  ifi  vMk  aiaifC9  .aso^pt  #miqi  tfiair  h^n^e^^s-^are  mena(^ 
i^  tfi^^:;  W^pit^at^was  AOWi^  pa^  iUi^  i^j^^i^  pith  a  ^i™ 

•  Baibé-MarboiB. 
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-determination  to  combat  for  the  interests  of  the  mother  oonntfji 
the  less  bravely  for  the  neglect  which  tbeirs  had  met  at  her  hands.  Not 
for  one  moment  did  their  self-reliance  ^ye  waj,  firom  first  to  last;  and 
although  their  perfect  deyotedness  has  not  always  been  appreciated  bj 
some  historians  of  France,  irrefragable  proo&  of  it  are  given  in  the 
official  papers,  still  extant,  embodying  the  whole  "  form  and  prossore  of 
the  (latter)  times  "  of  French  domination. 

The  seasons  for  warlike  operations  having  arrived,  the  respective  fixroes 
of  the  two  belligerents  entered  their  several  fields  of  action.  H.  do 
Yandreoil,  uncertain  of  the  enemy's  projects,  but  in  obedience  to  orden 
from  France,  sent  a  corps  to  attack  the  important  fort  aï  Osw^ 
General  Dieskau,  with  4,000  men  and  12  guns,  was  charged  with  this 
enterprise,  the  success  of  which  was  considered  certain.  Two  thousand 
troops  had  already  set  out  from  Montreal  for  that  purpose,  and  hid 
reached  Frontenac  (Kingston),  when  news  of  Johnson's  army  having 
appeared  on  Lake  George,  caused  a  portion  of  the  Oswego  expeditionary 
force  to  be  recalled.  Johnson's  orders  were,  to  act  against  Fort  Frederio. 
The  meditated  attack  on  Oswego  was  now  deferred;  and  Dieskau 
despatched,  contrary  to  his  own  wish,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ftirthflr 
advance  of  the  British  on  the  lower  lakes.  Sept  1st,  he  took  post,  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  with  1,500  Canadians,  700  regulars  and 
800  armed  savages, — in  all,  3,000  combatants  ;  a  sufficient  force  to  keep 
Johnson  in  check.  Meanwhile,  the  transmission  of  soldiers  to  Lake 
Ontario  still  continued  ;  and  a  battalion  took  the  route  of  Niagara,  with 
orders  to  take  post  there,  afler  making  the  ruins  of  its  fort  defensible  : 
here  was  a  palisaded  house,  surrounded  with  a  fosse.  Another  battalion 
encamped  under  the  walls  of  Frontenac.  In  autumn,  the  security  of 
three  important  positions — St.  Frederic,  Niagara,  and  Frontenac — thai 
seemed  to  be  properly  cared  for. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  Fort  Duquesne,  a  very  faulty  construction, 
but  conmianded  by  M.  de  Contrecœur,  a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  had  a 
garrison  of  200  men  only  ;  but  he  had  within  reach  a  certain  number  of 
Canadian  foresters  and  savages,  whom  he  could  call  in  aid.  The  other 
fortified  posts,  widely  scattered  in  remote  localities,  had  each  a  garrisoo 
«qually  scanty  in  number.  But  intervening  thickets  and  distance  were 
their  chief  protection. 

On  the  Acadian  side,  forts  Beausdjour  and  Gaspareauz  had  for  com- 
manders, the  former,  M.  de  Vergor,  a  favorite  of  Intendant  Bigot;  the 
latter,  M.  de  Yilleray.  These  officers  had  barely  125  soldiers  at  their 
disposal  ;  but  if  attacked,  they  could  reckon  upon  the  aid  of  the  Aoadiani 
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wfeâed  around  them,  or  wlio  were  roving  in  their  Timniij  :  as  if  these 
poor  people,  whom  the  Britiiâi  regarded  as  salijects  of  king  G^ige,  had 
been  free  to  act  I 

Of  the  foor  enterprises  which  Britain  projected  against  Canada,  that 
&Bt  attempted  was  on  Uie  side  of  Acadia.  The  troops  selected  for  this 
duty  were  Massachusetts  men,  and  about  2,000  strong.  They  were  led 
by  Colonel  Winslow,  a  prominent  man  in  that  colony.  His  fbroe^ 
embarked  in  41  vessels,  left  Boston  May  20,  and  arrived  at  Chignecton 
June  1,  where  they  landed,  and  were  joined  by  300  r^olars.  They 
aiarched  at  once.  Mowed  by  an  artillery  train,  against  Beanséjonr  ;  but 
were  stopped,  for  a  short  time,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Messoagnash^ 
by  a  few  French,  who  had  raised  a  Uookhonse  there,  with  cannon  mounted. 
This  post  was  defended  for  about  an  hour  ;  the  garrison  then  set  fire  to 
tlie  building,  and  retired.  The  British  continued  to  advance,  sweeping 
before  them  à  small  corps  of  armed  Acadians,  whom  M.  de  Yergor  had 
duffged  to  defend  a  height  at  some  distance  from  his  own  post. 

The  garrison  of  Beaus^our  consisted  of  100  soldiers  and  300  Acadians. 
No  part  of  the  works  was  bomb-proof.  The  besiegers  completed  their 
ifBt  trench  June  12,  and  in  four  days,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  Yergor 
capitolated.  The  garrison  retired  with  the  honors  of  war  :  the  r^ulara 
were  sent  to  Louisbouig;  and  the  Acadians,  by  stipulation,  were  left 
«Bmolested.  Fort  Gaspareauz,  after  a  short  defence  by  a  score  of  soldiers 
and  a  few  mhabitants,  surrendered  on  like  conditions.  Beauséjour  was 
re-named  Fort  Cumberland,  and  Major  Scott  left  in  command  of  it. 
This  officer  disarmed  the  people  in  and  about  the  place  ;  and  they  refusing 
to  take  an  oath  of  fiddity  to  the  British  crown,  he  retained  as  prisoners 
d  of  them  he  could  lay  hands  on,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  Governor 
Hobson,  who  had  succeeded  to  Comwallis  as  chief  of  the  Nova  Sootian 
government. 

After  these  conquests,  the  victors  sent  three  war-ships  to  die  river  St. 
John,  to  capture  a  small  fort  which  the  French  had  lately  erected  there 
«nd  which  M.  de  Boishébert  commanded  ;  but  his  garrison  being  very 
weak,  that  officer  set  fire  to  the  fort,  and  directed  his  small  force  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  Acadians  located  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bay  of 
Fundy.  Having  armed  the  latter,  he,  by  their  aid,  beat  the  British  in 
several  combats;  but  could «ot  prevent  them,  in  the  sequel,  firom  burning 
out  the  people,  who  at  first  took  refuge  in  the  woods,  and  afterwards 
emigrated  to  Cape  Breton,  to  the  Isle  St  John  (Prince  Edward's),  to 
ICramiehi,  to  Chaleurs  Bay,  and  to  Quebec  ;  those  unfortunates,  whither- 
soever they  went,  presenting  a  living  example  of  perfect  devotedness  and 
complete  destitution. 

FP 
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Such  was  the  saooess  of  the  enemy  in  the  beginning  of  the  eamjudgni 
Although  it  was  more  nominal  than  real,  seeing  that  the  British  could 
advance  no  farther  on  the  Acadian  side,  they  being  restrained  by  aimed 
bands,  it  caused  great  discontent  at  Paris,  especially  when  its  terrible 
results  to  the  unhappy  Acadians,  all  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  becamt 
known.  The  king  wrote  an  autograph  letter*  to  M.  de  Yaudreuil  to 
summon  a  council  of  war,  himself  to  preside,  and  call  before  it  Messrs. 
Vergor  and  Villeray  and  their  oflkers,  to  answer  for  their  alleged  dereiio- 
tion  of  duty.  Their  trial  took  place,  the  year  following,  in  the  castle  ci  St. 
Louis,  when  all  of  them  were  acquitted  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The 
evacuation  of  Acadia  by  most  of  its  inhabitants  of  French  race,  left  those 
remaining,  designated  as  neutreSy  at  the  mercy  of  the  British.  The 
latter,  however,  although  they  continued  to  reside  in  their  native  land, 
were  still  Frenchmen  in  their  hearts.  Of  the  total  number  of  Acadians 
(between  15  and  18  thousand)  living  in  the  peninsula  when  the  emigra- 
tion began,  there  now  remained  only  about  7,000,  all  of  the  more  opulent 
class  ;  forming  a  community  whose  gentle  manners  furnished  the  coloring 
for  an  attractive  picture  of  the  race,  painted  by  Raynal  : 

'^  They  were  a  simple  and  good  race,  a  people  who  abhorred  bloodshed, 
and  entirely  followed  agricultural  pursuits.  They  had  settled  in  low 
grounds,  liable  to  be  flooded,  but  which  they  protected  by  raising  dykes 
and  mounds  about  the  lands  they  tilled.  Upon  these  reclaimed  marshes 
they  grew  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  maize  ;  with  abundance 
of  apples,  which  were  brought  largely  into  use  for  diet. 

"  Immense  meadows  were  covered  with  their  numerous  herds  and 
flocks.  They  had  as  many  as  60,000  head  of  horned  cattle  at  one  time. 
Most  of  the  families  had  horses,  but  the  tillage  was  done  with  oxen.  The 
dwellings,  almost  all  wooden,  were  commodious  withal,  and  furnished  as 
well  as  those  of  European  cultivators  in  easy  circumstances.  Much 
poultry  was  raised,  of  every  kind  ;  which  served  to  vary  the  abundant 
and  wholesome  fare  served  at  all  tables.  Cider  and  beer  were  the  usual 
beverages  of  the  country.     The  spirits  drunk  were  distilled  from  sugar. 

*  Royal  letter,  dated  Feb.  20,  1756.  The  papers  of  the  process  are  reposited 
in  the  Library  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec, — "  The  chief 
consideration,"  said  Montcalm,  "  in  favor  of  the  capitulator  at  Fort  Beauséjour 
was  this,  that  the  beleaguered  Acadians  constAiined  Vergor  to  accept  tenn« 
which  would  save  them  from  being  hanged,  they  having  taken  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Britain,  and  being  found  in  arms  against  the  British  forces.  As  for 
Gaspareaux,  merely  a  wide  space  staked  about,  with  a  garrison  20  strong  onlji 
it  was  not  a  place  fitted  to  sustain  a  siege  at  all." — Ltttre  au  Mmittrcj  en  1757. 
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^  fiome^rown  and  hom&^spun  flax,  hemp,  and  wool,  were  the  mate- 
rials of  the  stuffs  tiiey  wore  for  ordinary  clothing  ;  the  same  materials 
being  woven  into  blankets  and  sheets.  The  few  who  wanted  finer 
tissues,  had  to  procure  them  from  Annapolis  and  Louisbourg.  These 
two  towns  took)  in  exchange  for  those  and  other  luxuries  they  supplied, 
grain,  cattle,  and  peltry. 

"  The  neutral  French- Acadians  had  nothing  eke  to  offer  to  their  neigh- 
bors. Barter  among  themselves  was  very  limited,  for  every  family  had 
within  itself  aH  the  necessaries  needful  for  its  own  subsistence  and 
oomfort.  Paper-money,  so  much  in  use  in  British  America,  was 
unknown  to  them.  The  small  amount  of  money  which  came  into  the 
colony  was  in  the  form  of  specie,  a  medium  not  imparting  that  activity 
to  peoaniary  circulation  which  is  the  life  of  a  trading  community. 

"  The  manners  of  this  people  were  extremely  simple.  There  never 
was  a  law  case,  civil  or  criminal,  among  them,  of  sufficient  importance 
to  bQ  judged  in  the  court  at  Annapolis.  The  rare  differences  which  arose 
between  individual  colonists  were  always  settled  amicably  by  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  elders.  The  religious  pastor  drew  up  all  family  papers,  and 
attested  wills.  The  remuneration  of  the  clergy  for  their  services,  spiri- 
tual and  secular,  was  the  voluntary  contribution  of  a  27th  part  of  the 
erops  and  other  produce.  The  returns  from  the  lands  were  abundant 
enough  to  allow  the  hands  which  grew  them  to  bestow  generously.  Des- 
titution was  unknown  ;  b^gary  was  forestalled  by  giving  in  advance. 
And  as  succor  was  proffered  without  ostentation  on  one  part,  it  was  accept- 
ed without  any  sense  of  humiliation  on  the  other.  French  Acadia  form- 
led  a  universal  brotherhood,  every  member  in  which  was  as  ready  to 
donate,  as  others  might  be  to  accept  that  which  was  thought  to  belong  of 
right  to  all  mankind. 

"  This  state  of  harmony  was  not  disturbed  by  those  licentious  sexual 
attachments  which  so  often  banish  peace  from  families.  Such  immunity 
from  vice  was  much  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  fact,  that  celibacy  among 
the  adult  population  was  unusual.  When  a  youth  arrived  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  a  house  was  built  for  his  separate  use  ;  fields  were  cleared  around 
it,  and  the  interior  stored  with  a  year's  provision,  to  enable  the  new 
household  to  wait  the  returns  of  the  coming  harvest.  The  female  he 
took  to  wife,  brought  farming  stock  for  a  dowry.  The  additional  family 
grew  and  prospered,  as  all  the  rest  had  done  before.  Who  is  there  whose 
heart  was  not  touched  in  witnessing  the  innocence  of  manners,  the  tran- 
quil lives,  of  those  happy  communities  !  Who  would  not  have  breathed 
a  wish  that  such  {>rosperity  as  theirs  should  endure  for  ever  ?" 
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Yain  aspirations  all  1    The  hostilities  of  the  jear  1744  b^^an  the  nus 

fortunes  of  these  good  people;  the  Seven  Years'  War  brought  about  tiieir 

total  ruin.  For  a  long  time  previously,  British  agents  treated  them  iritii 

the  greatest  rigor;  the  tribunals,  by  flagrant  violations  <tf  the  law,  by 

systematio  denials  of  justice,  had  become,  for  the  people,  objeetsof  terror 

and  hatred.     The  pettiest  jack-in-office  became  a  despot  for  them.    '*  If 

you  fail  to  supply  my  men  with  fuel,"  said  a  certain  Captain  Mamy,  ''I 

will  demolish  your  houses  and  make  firewood  of  them."     "  If  you  don'l 

take  the  oath  of  fidelity,"  added  Governor  Hobeon,  <<  I  will  batter  your 

villages  with  my  cannon."    Nothing  could  tempt  the  honorable  minds 

of  Acadians  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  aliens,  repugnant  to  their  oon- 

goienoes  ;  an  oath  which,  it  was  and  is  the  opinion  of  many,  Britain  had 

no  right  to  exact.    ''  The  Acadians,"  says  Mr.  Haliburton,  '^  were  not 

British  subjects,  for  they  had  not  sworn  fidelity:  therefore  they  were  not 

liable  to  be  treated  as  rebels  ;  neither  ought  they  to  have  been  oonôdenl 

as  prisoners  of  war  or  rightly  be  transportable  to  Franoe,  sinee^  during 

half  a  century,  they  had  been  lefk  in  possession  of  their  lands  on  the  mar 

pie  condition  of  remaining  neutral."     But  numerous  adveatnms,  greedy 

incomers,  looked  upon  their  fidr  fiurms  with  covetous  eyes.    Smolderiog 

cupidity  soon  burst  into  flame.     Reasons  of  state  polity  were  soen  eaDed 

in  to  justify  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  ^m  Nova  Seotia. 

Although  the  far  greater  number  of  them  had  done  no  act  whieh  could  be 

construed  into  a  breach  of  neutrality,  yet,  in  the  horrible  catastrophe 

preparing  for  them,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  were  to  be  involved  in 

a  common  perdition.     Not  one  exception  was  made.     Their  fiite  waa 

decided  in  a  secret  council,  headed  by  Gbvernor  Lawrenee,  at  which  assist' 

ed  Admirals  Boscawen  and  Mostyn,  whose  fleets  were  then  eruising  along 

the  Acadian  coast.     It  was  resolved  to  remove,  and  to  scatter  among  ^ 

!]^itish  colonies,  the  whole  remanent  Gallo-Acadian  population.     This  was 

effected  by  gathering  the  people  simultaneously,  in  so  many  troops,  it 

different  points  of  the  country.     Proclamations,  drawn  up  with  perfi' 

dious  skill,  ordered  them  to  assemble  in  the  principal  villages,  under  tiie 

most  rigorous  penalties.     Four  hundred  and  eighteen  heads  of  families, 

putting  their  trust  in  British  honor,  met  together,  on  the  5th  day  of 

September,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  a^rnoon,  in  the  church  of  Grand-Pré* 

Thither  came  Colonel  Winslow,  with  great  parade,  and,  after  showing  the 

governor's  warrant  for  what  he  was  about  to  do,  he  said   they  had 

been  called  together  to  hear  the  decision  the  king  had  come  to  respectiiig 

their  fate.  He  then  said  he  had  a  painful  duty  to  fulfil  ;  but  that  his  Majesty's 

orders  were  imperative,  and  must  be  obeyed*    Thesô  were,  that  "  the 
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lands,  farming  stock,  and  whole  movables  of  the  Acadians,  except  their 
bed  and  table  linen  and  their  plate,  were  confiscated  to  the  crown.  Fur- 
ther, that  the  persons  of  said  Acadians  should  be  transported  from  the 
liroyinee  of  Nova  Scotia."     No  reason  was  assigned  for  this  decision. 

A  body  of  soldiers,  hitherto  kept  in  the  background,  now  started  from 
their  hiding-place,  and  surrounded  the  church.  The  people,  thus  entrap- 
ped, could  make  no  resistance.  The  soldiers  then  collected  the  women 
and  ohUdr^  outside.  More  than  a  thousand  persons  were  thus  made 
prisoners  at  Grand-Pré  alone.  Some  few  Acadians  having  escaped  into 
the  woods,  the  country  was  devastated  to  prevent  their  finding  means  of 
mbsistenoe  therein.  In  Les  Mines,  some  hundreds  of  houses,  twelve 
mills  and  a  church,  were  burnt.  Those  of  the  race  who  manifested 
British  predilections  were  no  better  treated  than  the  rest.  Thus  the 
«ged  notaiy  Le  Blanc,  who  had  done  Britain  great  service,  died  at 
Philadelphia  destitute  and  broken-hearted,  while  in  search  of  his  sons, 
iwattered  about  the  colonies  of  his  oppressors.  Permission  was  given  to  all, 
before  embarking,  (and  this  was  the  sole  grace  accorded  to  any),  to  pay 
a  visit,  by  tens,  to  their  families,  and,  for  the  last  time,  to  look  upon  those 
jBeldB,  those  valleys,  those  hills,  lately  so  smiling  and  so  tranquil  in  their 
view  ;  amongst  which  they  were  born,  to  which  they  had  now  to  bid  an 
eternal  fiurewell. 

The  10th  [of  September  ?]  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  embarkation.  A 
eaim  resignation  had  succeeded  to  their  first  feeling  of  dei^air.  But, 
iwhen  the  hour  of  leaving  arrived  ;  when  the  time  was  fully  come  that 
they  must  perforce  live  apart  from  each  other  amidst  an  alien  people,  of 
aovd  manners,  customs,  language,  and  religion,  their  courage  gave  way, 
and  they  were  overwhelmed  with  sadness.  By  a  violation  of  sworn  faith, 
and  an  unparalleled  refinement  of  barbarity,  families  were  broken  up, 
and  the  members  of  them  dispersed  among  diverse  transports.  Before 
embarking,  the  prisoners  were  ranged  six  abreast  ;  the  young  men  in 
)&ont.  The  latter  refused  to  move,  reclaiming  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
mise made  to  them  that  they  should  accompany  their  relatives  ;  but  a 
body  of  Boldiers  were  called,  who  drove  them  on  with  fixed  bayonets. 

The  road  from  Grand-Pré  chapel  to  the  river  Gaspareaux,  was  a  mile 
Jong  ;  it  was  lined  on  both  sides  with  women  and  children,  who,  on  bended 
luiees,  and  in  tears,  encouraged  their  husbands,  sons,  fathers,  pouring 
upon  them  parting  blessings.  The  sad  procession  passed  on  slowly,  pray- 
ing and  singing  hymns.  The  heads  of  families  walked  after  the  young 
men. 
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At  length  the  train  reached  the  sea-shore,  when  the  males  were  con- 
signed, in  troops,  to  this  vessel  and  that;  the  women  and  children  were 
stowed  away  pell-mell  in  other  vessels,  without  the  least  attention  being 
paid  to  thâr  wants,  or  any  r^ard  had  for  their  convenience.  Govern- 
ments have  sometimes  been  severe,  even  cruel,  during  times  when  ven- 
geance waked  and  mercy  slept — as  when  revolutions,  civil  or  religious, 
were  in  progress  ;  but  we  can  find  no  instance,  in  modem  history,  of  so 
heavy  a  chastisement  being  inflicted  on  an  entire  people  of  inoffensive 
character,  with  so  much  coolness  and  barbarity  united,  as  that  which  the 
Acadians  now  received  at  British  hands. 

The  details  we  have  given  above,  more  especially  depict  what  passed  in 
one  locality  ;  but  the  like  might  apply  to  aU  other  instances  of  the  forced 
expatriation  carried  out  elsewhere  at  the  same  time. 

The  transports,  freighted  with  victims,  set  sail  for  the  Anglo-American 
colonies.  They  discharged  their  living  cargoes,  at  intervals,  along  the 
whole  seaboard,  fix)m  Boston  to  Carolina,  destitute  of  means  of  subsist- 
ence and  without  any  protection.  During  many  days  after  that  which 
witnessed  the  departuro  of  the  Acadians  from  their  homesteads,  unshel- 
tered cattle  wandered  about  Ihe  desolated  farms,  and  dogs,  now  masterless, 
made  the  nights  dreary  with  piteous  bowlings. 

Most  of  the  British  colonists — to  their  honor  be  it  said — received  the 
homeless  Acadians  with  such  kindness,  as  intimated  a  tacit  reproach  to 
the  home  government  for  its  inexorable  rigor.  M.  Benezet,  for  one,  who 
was  a  descendant  of  a  banished  Huguenot  family,  received  those  of  them 
who  went  to  Philadelphia  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  kin. 

Some  of  the  exiles  took  shelter  in  Louisiana  ;  others  went  to  French 
Guiana  :  and  certain  Frenchmen,  banished  themselves  to  Sinnamari,  found 
there,  in  1798,  an  Acadian  family  whose  members  received  them  hospit- 
ably ;  saying,  "  You  are  welcome  I  Our  ancestors  were  expeUed  from 
their  country,  even  as  you  are  now.  They  taught  us  to  succ<Mr  the  unfor- 
tunate. So  come  into  our  cabin,  and  let  us  have  the  pleasure  of  ren- 
dering you  such  consolation  therein  as  we  have  to  bestow." 

The  Acadians,  in  the  sequel,  founded  a  canton  in  Louisiana,  and  gave 
to  it  the  ever-dear  name  of  Acadie.  Louis  XV,  touched  by  their  patriotic 
fidelity,  made  overtures,  but  in  vain,  through  his  ministers  to  those  of 
Britain,  to  be  allowed  to  send  vessels  thither  for  transferring  the  inhabit- 
ants to  France.  Mr.  Grenville  hastened  to  reply,  "  Our  Navigation  Act 
stands  in  the  way  ;  French  vessels  may  not  take  cargoes  in  a  British 
colony  :"  as  if  that  law  could  not,  for  once,  bp  made  to  conform  to  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity  I  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  Acadians  did  reach  France  ; 
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tlieir  descendants  now  inhabit  two  flourishing  communes  wherein  the 
peaceful  habitudes  and  rustic  peculiarities  of  their  race  are  still  recogniz- 
able among  the  verdant  oases  which  dot  the  moorlands  of  Otsaoonj, 

Britain  reaped  no  benefit  from  her  harsh  polity  in  Nova  Scotia,  even- 
tuating in  the  expatriation  of  the  Acadians.  On  the  contrary,  the  Cana- 
dians, noting  the  treatment  their  compatriots  had  just  received  at  her 
hands,  became  more  determined  to  resist  to  the  last  the  alien  domination 
intended  to  be  forced  upon  them. 

While  steel  and  flame  were  doing  their  desolating  work  on  the  fair 
face  of  what  was  once  Acadia,  General  Braddock  was  busied  in  preparing 
to  thrust  the  French  out  of  the  Ohio  valley  ;  that  is,  to- realize  the  second 
part  of  the  general  plan  of  invasion.  Will's  Creek,  beside  the  Alleghanies, 
was  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  colonial  auxiliaries,  who  were  to  come 
in  aid  of  the  regulars,  to  effect  that  enterprise.  When  all  his  force  was 
assembled,  Braddock  set  out,  cheered  on  by  the  population,  with  a  small 
army,  but  including  an  enormous  train  of  artillery,  baggage  waggons,  &c., 
occupying  four  miles  of  a  course,  obstructed  by  forest,  river,  and  moun- 
tain. While  this  cumbrous  mass  was  stumbling  on  slowly,  much  time 
elapsed,  and  Braddock  began  to  be  impatient,  fearing  that  Fort  Duquesne, 
which,  he  knew,  was  but  scantily  manned,  might  receive  succor,  and  be 
hard  to  take.  He  divided  his  forces  ;  and,  leaving  Colonel  Dunbar  with 
1,000  men  and  most  of  the  artillery,  baggage,  &c.,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  1,200  others,  including  his  most  active  and  best  disciplined  sol- 
diers. Early  morning,  July  9,  he  crossed  the  river  Monongahela,  at  a 
spot  about  15  miles  distant  from  Fort  Duquesne,  and  in  great  haste 
marched  along  its  southern  side  in  the  direction  of  a  prize  which,  in 
idea,  was  already  his  own.  George  Washington  attended  him,  as  a  colo- 
nel of  his  staff.  "  He  was  often  heard  to  remark  in  after  life,  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  finer  sight  than  that  presented  by  the  passage  of  the 
British  troops,  on  this  memorable  forenoon,  towards  the  French  post. 
Every  soldier  was  in  his  best  trim  ;  the  men  were  ranged  in  the  most  per 
feet  order,  forming  a  steadily  advancing  column  ;  the  sun  shone  brightly 
on  their  well-polished  arms,  the  river  flowed  on  peacefully  at  their  right 
side  ;  on  the  left,  the  nearer  trees  of  the  huge  forest  wilderness  shaded 
them  in  solemn  stateliness.  Officers  and  men  alike  marched  onward 
buoyantly,  in  full  assurance  of  overcoming  the  foe."* 

About  noon,  this  proud  array  re-crossed  the  river,  at  a  ford  about  ten 
miles  from  Fort  Duquesne,  and  debouched  on  a  plain,  about  half-a-mile 
in  breadth,  with  a  riverward  margin  but  a  few  feet  above  the  water-level.. 

•  GuizoT  :  <*  Life,  Oorrespondence,  and  Writings  of  Washington.'' 
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At  the  eztremitj  of  this  {dain  the  gnmnd  took  the  fenn,  fef  Bome  spae^ 
of  a  gentle  aoclivity,  and  was  abraptlj  terminated  by  the  sadden  apriâi^ 
of  lofty  hills.  The  route,  firom  the  ford  to  the  fort,  faiy  along  ihe  pkia 
and  slope,  traversed  a  height,  and  was  prolonged  through  a  woody  coun- 
try, of  ragged  snrfaoe.  Colonel  Ghige  led  the  van,  composed  of  3<N)  legn- 
lars  ;  another  oorps,  of  200  men,  followed  ;  behind  was  the  main  body, 
headed  by  Braddoek  ;  the  artillery,  fto.,  dosed  the  mait^. 

M,  de  Contrecœur  commanded  at  Fort  Duquesne.  One  of  bis  seonCs 
«iformed  him,  July  8,  that  the  British  were  but  six  leagues  off.  He  re- 
solved to  attack  them  on  the  way,  and  proceeded  himseif  to  mark  a  piaee 
of  ambuscade.  Next  day,  253  Canadians  and  600  savages,  led  by  M.  de 
Beaujeu,  left  the  fort,  about  8  A.  M.,  to  take  post  in  the  ravines  and 
thickets  bordering  the  road  aloi^  which  the  British  were  about  to  pass. 
This  troop  was  in  the  act  of  descending  the  slope  bordering  the  plain 
above  noted,  just  as  Colonel  Cktge  b^an  to  ascend  it.  The  two  masses 
soon  met  in  mid-career,  and  before  the  French  were  able  to  readi  the 
ground  they  had  been  directed  to  take  up.  There  was  now  nothing  lor 
it,  but  for  each  party  to  try  its  strength  in  driving  its  adversaries  off  liie 
line  of  road.  The  British,  taken  by  surprise,  had  to  sustain  a  hot  fre, 
galled  by  which  their  ranks  gave  way  somewhat,  and  Gage  was  fidn  to 
fall  back  upon  the  main  body  of  Braddock's  forces.  The  path  being  tiras 
cleared,  the  French  were  enabled  to  complete  the  operation  planned  be- 
forehand, and  mostly  ensconced  themselves  in  every  covert  of  brudiwood 
and  behind  each  rock  which  could  be  turned  to  sheltering  account  ;  while 
the  mounted  Canadians  took  post  on  the  river,  as  if  it  were  only  they 
who  meant  to  dispute  the  passage,  whereas  the  foot  soldiers  and  savages, 
posted  at  intervals,  right  and  left,  formed  a  half-circle,  the  horns  of  whidi 
curved  outward  so  as  to  enclose  the  approaching  enemy. 

The  British  van,  its  ranks  re-formed,  and  closely  supported  by  tite 
main  body,  were  advancing  confidently,  when  a  semi-concentric  fire,  from 
unseen  gun-muzzles,  was  opened  upon  them,  seemingly  from  evei^  side, 
under  which  they  first  staggered,  were  then  brought  to  a  halt,  and  finally 
threw  their  ranks  into  confusion.  Braddoek,  however,  by  great  exertion 
restoring  order,  they  opened  fire  upon  as  many  of  their  foes  as  they  could 
see  ;  and  the  artillery  coming  up,  began  to  play  upon  the  French  central 
corps.  One  of  the  first  cannon-balls  shot  killed  M.  de  Beaujeu.  M. 
Dumas,  second  in  command,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Frendi 
not  under  cover,  and,  well  sustained  by  M.  de  Ligneris  and  other  ofiiceis, 
dashed  forward  on  the  British.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued.  The 
savages,  who  had  been  scared  by  the  cannonade,  observing  that  the  Ca&a- 
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dittu  did  not  flindi  under  it,  wiUi  yelk  resumed  tte  (dielterû^g-pUoes 
tiiey  had  left.  The  British  long  put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter,  and 
eifen  made  a  forward  movement,  the  men  being  impelled  onward  by  their 
offieoTB,  Bword  in  hand  ;  bat,  fidrly  oonfoanded  by  the  murderous  fire 
kept  up,  and  which  ever  thinned  their  ranks  the  more  they  further  ad* 
vaneed,  the  whole  body  of  regulars  fell  into  hopeless  disorder.  So  per* 
plezed  were  scmie  fusileers,  that,  firing  at  random,  ^ey  killed  several  of 
their  officers  and  some  of  their  own  comrades.  The  colonial  militia 
alone  seemed  to  preserve  their  presence  of  mind  on  the  occasion  ;  but 
even  they  were  in  the  end  borne  backward  by  the  panic-stricken  regulars. 
Meanwhile  Braddodc  did  his  best  to  reform  his  men,  and  lead  them  back 
to  Hie  charge,  but  all  in  vain.  The  balls  flew  round  him  like  hail  ;  two 
horses  he  rode  were  killed  ;  he  mounted  a  third,  but  only  to  receive  a 
iBortal  wound,  fbr  most  of  the  French  and  savages,  firing  under  shelter, 
were  able  to  single  out,  at  their  leisure,  all  whom  they  chose  to  hit.  After 
a  three  hours'  struggle,  the  British  column  gave  way  entirely,  abandoning 
aie  cannon.  The  Canadians  now  advanced  hatchet  in  hand,  and  the 
savages  quitting  their  lurking  places  simultaneously,  both  fisU  upon  the 
rear  of  the  retreating  British  and  Americans,  and  made  firightful  havoc  ; 
iliose  whose  swiftness  of  foot  did  not  ezoeed  that  of  their  pursuers,  were 
cut  down  or  drowned  in  the  Monongahda,  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  gain 
the  opposite  banks.*  M.  Dumas,  knowing  that  Oolond  Dunbar's  corps 
vras  still  intact,  and  would  serve  as  a  rallying  body  for  such  fugitives  as 
had  gained  the  advance,  pursued  them  no  longer  ;  and  called  a  halt  the 
rather,  as  the  savages  had  betaken  themselves  to  pillaging,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  off  thâr  prey. 

The  carnage  thus  concluded  had  scarcely  an  example  in  the  annals  of 
modem  war.f  Nearly  800  out  of  the  1200  men  led  to  battle  by  Bradr 
dock  were  killed  or  wounded.  Out  of  86  officers,  26  were  slain,  and  37 
hurt  ;  for  they  made  heroic  attempts  to  rally  and  inspirit  their  baffled 
menJl  Washington  excepted,  all  the  mounted  officers  received  wounds, 
mortal  or  other.  The  luckless  general  was  carried  to  Fort  Necessity, 
where  he  died  July  13,  and  was  buried  at  the  roadside,  near  that  paltry 
post.  He  was  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  but  an  arrogant  man  ; 
contemning  his  enemy,  despising  alike  militia  and  savages  ;  yet  had  he 
the  mortification  to  see  his  regulars  madly  flee,  while  the  Virginians  stood 
firmly  and  fought  bravely  to  the  last. 

*  M.  PouoHOT  :  "  Memoirs  on  the  late  War  in  North  America.'^ 
t  Mr.  Jabkd  Spajikb  :  Life  of  Washifigton, 

t  The  author  adds,  "  Several  officers  killed  themselves  in  despair  :"  a  doabtfnl 
assertion.— £. 
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The  beaten  soldiers,  when  they  reached  those  of  Danbar,  infected  them 
also  with  their  own  panic  ;  and  in  an  instant,  the  corps  broke  up.  The 
cannon  were  spiked,  the  ammunition  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  baggage 
burnt  ;  by  whose  direction  no  one  knew.  There  was  no  semblance  of 
order  had,  till  the  fugitive  rout  attained  Fort  Cumberland,  in  the  All^ia- 
nies.j;  Washington  wrote  thence  :  "  We  have  been  beaten,  shamefully 
beaten,  by  a  handful  of  French,  who  only  expected  to  obstruct  our  advance. 
Shortly  before  the  action,  we  thought  our  forces  were  equal  to  all  the 
enemies  in  Canada  ;  we  have  been  most  unexpectedly  defeated,  and  now 
all  is  lost.'' 

The  French  gained  a  great  booty.  The  baggage  of  the  vanquished, 
their  provisions,  15  cannon,  many  small  arms  and  much  munitions  of 
war,  the  military  chest,  Braddock's  papers — in  fine,  all  became  fiir  spoil 
for  the  victors.  These  documents  unveiled  the  projects  of  the  British 
ministry,  and  served  to  justify  the  indignant  sentiments  expressed  against 
its  polity  in  a  memorial  addressed,  by  the  Buke  de  Choiseul,  to  the  dif- 
ferent European  courts.  There  were  taken,  after  the  battle,  from  amidst 
the  dismounted  and  broken  vehicles  left  on  the  field,  from  400  to  500 
horses,  including  those  which  had  been  killed  or  hurt. 

The  victory  cost  the  French  only  about  40  men.  M.  de  Beaujeu  was 
much  regretted  by  the  Canadians,  his  compatriots,  and  by  the  Indian 
tribes,  who  held  him  in  great  respect. 

Thus  ended  the  combat  of  Monongahela ,  one  of  the  most  memorable 
battles  known  to  American  history.  The  beaten  bands  took  up  their 
quarters  in  Philadelphia.  The  news  of  their  discomfiture  spread  univer- 
sal consternation  throughout  the  whole  of  British  America.  The  back 
settlemente  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  were  abandoned 
f(frthwith.  Even  the  colonists  near  the  seaboard  began  to  be  doubtful  of 
their  future  security.  The  clergy,  from  their  pulpits,  had  to  admonish 
their  flocks  to  view  their  position  more  calmly. 

The  victory  gained  by  the  French  assured  them  the  possession  of  the 
Ohio  valley  for  the  time,  as  Washington's  defeat  at  Fort  Necessity  pre- 
vented the  British  from  obtaining  the  mastery  there  the  year  before. 

While  the  operations  we  have  just  detailed  were  progressing  beyond 
the  southern  limits  of  Canada,  the  British  forces  charged  to  reduce  Forts 
Niagara  and  St.  Frederic,  assembled  at  Albany.  They  set  out  thence,  to 
the  amount  of  5,000  to  6,000  men,  under  the  orders  of  General  Lyman  ; 
Colonel  Johnson  followed,  with  the  artillery,  boats,  provisions,  and  batter- 

*  Life,  Correspondence,  &c.,  of  Washington. 
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ing  train.  Haying  reached  the  portage  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake 
(}eorge,  Lyman  b^an  to  erect  Fort  Edward,  to  serve  as  a  base  for  the 
doable  line  of  operations  intended. 

Meanwhile  Johnson  continued  his  march;  to  the  right,  and  attained 
the  head  of  Lake  George  ;  and  Lyman  made  great  exertions,  on  his  part, 
to  put  as  much  means  of  embarkation  afloat  as  possible,  hoping  to  secure 
the  important  pass  of  Carillon  (Ticonderoga)  before  the  French  could 
make  it  impregnable.  But  instead  of  being  the  attacking  party,  the  Bri- 
tish soon  found  themselves  assailed  at  their  head-quarters  on  the 
lake. 

We  have  mentioned,  on  a  preceding  page,  the  inquietude  felt  by  M. 
de  Yaudreuil  at  the  presence  of  Johnson  on  Lake  George  ;  and  we  nar- 
rated, at  the  same  time,  that  the  governor-general  deferred  the  meditated 
attack  on  Osw^o,  to  make  head  against  the  British  at  Lake  George.  In 
consequence.  Baron  Dieskau,  then  in  command  of  3,000  men  at  Fort  Fred- 
eric, was  informed,  Sept.  1,  that  Johnson  was  coming  to  assault  the 
place.  He  learned,  too,  that  the  works  of  Fort  Edward  were  not  com- 
plete, and  might  easily  be  carried  ;  while  in  that  locality  Johnson^s  maga- 
zines were  situated.  Dieskau  resolved  to  attack  the  British  at  once,  with 
a  moiety  of  his  force;  leaving  the  other  half  at  Carillon,  to  fall  back 
upon,  in  case  he  were  repulsed. 

The  corps  he  set  out  with  was  composed  of  220  r^ulars,  680  Cana- 
dians under  M.  de  Kepentigny,  and  600  savages,  led  by  M.  de  St.  Pierre. 
On  the  way,  he  was  told  that  900  Anglo-Americans  were  intrenched 
under  the  walls  of  the  place  ;  but  this  intimation  he  heeded  not  ;  for  like 
Braddock,  he  held  militiamcQ  very  cheap.  M.  de  Yaudreuil's  instruo- 
tions  were  positive,  too,  that  he  should  undertake  no  enterprise  with 
a  divided  force  ;*  both  the  Canadians  and  savages  blamed  him  for  leaving 
the  half  of  his  strength  at  Carillon  :  but  the  baron  was  consumed  with  a 
desire  to  eclipse  the  success,  gained  with  small  means,  in  the  Ohio  coun- 
try. Already  jealousies  were  arising  between  the  French-bom  and 
native  soldiers  of  the  colony,  which,  being  fomented  by  their  respective 
officers,  were  sure  to  increase.f  Fearing  that  a  large  number  of  men 
would  impede  his  march,  and  lessen  the  chances  of  striking  a  sudden  blow 
successfully,  he  n^lected  the  wary  counsels  proffered  to  him,  and  thus 
tempted  the  evil  fate  of  the  expedition. 

At  once  to  hide  his  advance  and  avoid  contact  with  Johnson's  corps, 
Dieskau  embarked  his  men  on  lake  Champlain,  which  having  ascended 

•  Instructions  of  M.  d^  Vaudreuil  :  Official  Correspondence. 

t  Letter  of  M.  de  Lotbiniôre  to  the  minister,  dated  Oct.  28,  1755, 
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to  South-bay,  be  landed  them  at  a  point  fully  20  miles  distant  from  For| 
Edward.  Sept.  7,  in  the  evening,  he  bivouacked  on  the  ^ud0on,  withii 
three  miles  of  Fort  Edward.  His  intention  was  to  attack  ^e  plaoe  at  dayr 
break  next  morning,  but  his  savages,  malcontent  at  the  smull  number  of  sol- 
diers they  were  oonjoined  to,  declared  they  would  not  fi^t  at  all  :  assigning 
for  a  pretext  that  Fort  Edward  was  situated  within  the  British  territory,  ap 
it  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  They  added,  that  they  would  not  object 
on  the  other  hand,  to  attack  Johnson's  camp,  because  that  had  been  pitehr 
•d  on  French  ground.  The  Canadians,  seeing  the  savi^ges  were  resOf 
lute  in  maintaining  their  resolve,  backed  it  with  an  advice  to  the  Baiof 
to  take  them  at  their  second  word.  The  general  unwillingly  yielded  to 
both,  and,  next  morning,  instead  of  assaulting  Fort  Edwajrd,  his  troops 
were  directed,  in  thre»  odumns— *the  radars  in  the  centre— towards  ti^ 
mountains  previoudy  behind  them  ;  the  design  being  to  &11  suddenly 
upon  Johnson's  corps,  2,500  strong,  then  distant  about  15  miles. 

Johnson,  on  his  part,  after  learning  that  Fort  Edward  was  to  be  attaek* 
ed  by  the  French,  had  detached  Gdonel  Williams  that  very  mormon^ 
with  1200  men  and  200  savages,  to  lay  an  ambuscade  for  tlie  invade», 
on  their  expected  return  from  Fort  Edward.  Dieskau,  when  within  four 
sales  of  Johnson's  camp,  was  informed  by  a  prisoner  there  taken,  (£  this 
detachment  being  on  the  way,  and  sure  to  be  met  with  shortly.  Hie 
halted  his  central  column,  and  directed  the  two  others — namely,  the 
Canadians  (who  laid  aside  their  haversacks  to  lighten  themselves  for 
action)  and  the  savages — to  post  themselves,  the  former  on  the  right,  the 
latter  on  the  left,  but  300  paces  in  advance,  with  orders  to  lie  squat  oa 
the  ground  amid  the  woods,  and  not  to  turn  round  on  the  approaching 
enemies'  flank  till  musketry  was  heard  from  the  centre.  In  this  position 
Dieskau  waited  for  the  British,  who  were  thus  about  to  fall  into  a  trap 
similar  to  that  they  meant  to  set  for  the  French  ;  but  the  savages,  on  the 
left  wing  of  the  latter,  showed  themselves  before  the  concerted  time,  and 
put  the  former  on  their  guard.  Dieskau,  seeing  his  ambuscade  thus 
unmasked,  at  once  pushed  on  his  regulars  and  the  Canadians,  before  the 
British  corps  could  get  out  of  marching  order  and  form  for  action.  The 
savages,  too,  rushing  forward,  fell  with  fury  upon  the  British,  if  only  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  leader,  M.  de  St.  Pierre,  who  was  killed  at  the 
outset  by  one  of  Williams'  men  :  the  latter  they  hacked  to  pieces  with 
their  tomahawks.  The  colonel  himself  was  also  slain,  along  with  Hend- 
rick,  a  famous  Indian  chief.  The  struggle  was  short,  bloody,  and  decisive, 
ending  in  a  victory  for  the  French  over  the  British  vanguard.  A  second 
corps  which  came  up  was  as  quickly  disposed  of;  and  whatever  troops  were 
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bidhind  took  to  flight  Dieakau  waa  preparing  to  follow  up  his  Bnooeaa^ 
hoping  to  be  able  to  enter,  pell-mell  with  the  fugitives,  Johnson's  lines) 
but  this  was  not  to  be  done  with  such  half-disoiplined  combatants  as  he 
led.  A  part  of  the  Canadians  and  savages  were  attending  to  the  wound- 
ed ;  oUiers  were  disposed  ibr  rest,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  contest,  and 
the  severe  toil  of  a  march  through  a  rugged  and  steep  country.  In 
a  word,  a  moiety  of  the  savages  and  Canadians,  satisfied  with  the  success 
already  gained,  would  proceed  no  further  for  the  time.*  The  general^ 
nevertheless)  hopeful  that  his  example  would,  be  imitated,  continued  to 
advance  with  his  r^çulars  and  as  many  others  as  chose  to  follow  him,  and 
arrived  in  front  of  Johnson's  intrenched  camp,  with  scarcely  a  moiety  of 
his  entire  foroe^  about  11  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  entrenchments  which  the  French  now  had  to  encounter  and  the 
British  to  defend,  were  situated  near  the  margin  of  Lake  George,  on  an 
eminence  afterwards  the  site  of  Fort  George,  and  barricaded  with  bateaux^ 
dismounted  carts,  felled  trees,  &o.,  mounted  with  artillery,  and  were  fur* 
ther  isolated  by  two  wide  brooks  and  marshy  grounds.  The  first  objects 
discerned  by  the  French  on  their  arrival,  were  the  cannon  muzzles  direct* 
ed  towards  them.  When  within  about  200  paces  of  the  place,  Dieskau 
su^nded  the  march  of  his  taroops  to  form  them  into  attacking  columns  ; 
this  halt,  short  as  it  was,  gave  time  to  the  British  to,  prepare  for  what 
was  coming,  and  to  put  their  defences  in  order. 

The  attack  was  made  with  great  vigor.  Dieskau's  r^idars,  after 
delivering  a  well-maintained  platoon  fire,  dashed  forward  with  fixed 
bayonets,  hoping  to  penetrate  the  barricade  ;  but  they  were  fain  to  retire 
repulsed  from  the  works,  so  hot  and  heavy  was  the  fire  of  musketry  and 
grape  directed  a^nst  them  point-blank.  Their  broken  ranks,  having 
been  re-formed,  again  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  continued  their 
bootless  efforts  from  noon  till  2  P.  M.  The  Canadians  and  savages,  who 
had  followed  Dieskau  or  afterwards  rejoined  his  force,  noting  the  inutility 
of  these  attempts,  took  possession,  scatteredly,  of  a  wood  on  the  left,  while 
others  occupied  a  height  on  the  left,  whence  they  poured  a  plunging  fire 
into  the  entrenchments,  at  a  distance  firom  them  of  only  12  or  15  paces,! 

*  Letter  from  the  Gheyalier  de  Montreuil,  to  the  minister,  dated  October  10, 
1^55. 

t  The  regulars  marched,  as  near  as  I  coald  tell,  six  deep  in  dose  order,  and 
reached  about  20  rods  in  length.  The  Canadians  and  Indians  at  the  left  having 
.  eome  on  helter-skelter,  the  woods  being  fall  of  them,  running  with  undaunted 
courage  downhill  upon  us,  expecting  to  make  us  flee,  as  they  had  before  done  at 
tee—-—,  and  just  now  did  to  our  men." — Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Amer- 
ican Golonel,  Pomeroy,  dated  Sept  10, 1756. 
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and  kept  it  up  till  the  close  of  the  day.  The  French  general,  with  hitf 
regulars  on  one  side,  aud  the  Canadians  on  the  other,  led  on  a  final  assault, 
sword  in  hand  ;  which  had  no  more  success  than  the  preceding  attac^j. 
The  assaulters  having  attained  the  foot  of  the  defences,  were  still  unable 
to  force  th^m  ;  and  while  they  were  brought  to  a  stand-still,  the  British 
marksmen  were  able,  at  their  ease,  to  pick  out  all  those  they  chose  to 
victimize.  At  this  crisis,  Dieskau,  while  turning  round  towards  the  Gana» 
dians,  and  ordering  them  to  advance,  received  three  shots  almost  at  the 
same  instant  of  time.  M.  de  Montreuil,  though  he  had  an  arm  crippled 
by  a  ball,  aided  the  general  to  retire  under  a  tree,  and  then  called  two 
Canadians  to  remove  him  out  of  shot-range.  One  of  them  was  killed  on 
arriving,  and  his  body  fell  on  the  general's  legs  ;  the  other  was  woundedé 
Without  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  Dieskau  desired  Montreuil  to  repair 
to  the  left  wing  and  quicken  the  attack  on  that  side,  which  had  become 
slack  ;  and  declined  any  farther  aid  to  help  1^  out  of  danger  ;  saying, 
"  The  natural  couch  he  occupied  was  as  fit  for  him  to  die  upon,  aa  any 
bed  that  could  be  sent  him."  He  demanded  his  telescope  and  riding-Hwat, 
and  enjoined  his  domestics  and  those  Canadians  nearest  him  to  retire.* 
At  this  instant,  a  portion  of  the  Canadians  and  savages  gave  way,  and 
the  Chevalier  de  Montreuil  vainly  sought  to  rally  the  baffled  regulars,  now 
reduced  to  100  in  number;  while  almost  every  one  of  their  officers  had 
been  killed  or  wounded. 

The  affair  had  lasted  five  hours,  when  the  French  drew  off,  without 
being  molested  in  their  retreat  ;  the  British  being  cowed  by  the  fiery 
valor  of  their  assailants,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  keeping  safely  en- 
sconced within  their  lines.  One  of  the  individuals  who  did  overpass  them, 
on  seeing  Dieskau  seated  helpless  at  the  tree-foot,  pointed  his  piece  at  15 
paces'  distance,  and  fired  a  ball  through  the  lower  part  of  the  general's 
body.  The  fellow,  having  safely  accomplished  this  heroic  feat,  claimed 
the  object  of  it  as  his  prisoner.  He  was  a  Canadian  deserter,  who  had 
been  residing,  during  a  dozen  years,  in  New  York. 

Meanwhile,  De  Montreuil,  succeeded  in  rallying  a  part  of  the  troops, 
within  500  paces  of  the  intrenchments,  and  infused  an  orderly  spirit 
among  them.  By  this  time,  all  the  French  corps  was  broken  up,  and 
parts  of  it  gathered  into  bands.  One  of  these  still  remained  on  the 
morning's  scene  of  action,  another  was  in  full  retreat;  De  Montreuil, 
with  a  third  party,  took  the  road  leading  to  the  Grand-Marais,  bearing 
along  about  100  wounded  men  ;  lastly,  the  Canadians  and  savages,  still 

*  Relation  of  the  campaign  of  1755. — Letter  from  Baron  Dieskau  to  M.  de 
Montreuil,  dated  Bath,  Jan.  26,  1758. 
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master  of  the  eminence  mentioned  above,  on  the  British  right  flank,  and 
not  cognizant  of  what  had  passed  out  of  their  view,  still  kept  up  their 
fusillade  on  the  works. 

The  enemy,  after  the  beleaguerers  retreated,  certainly  were  in  error 
not  to  foUow  up  their  success  by  issuing  from  their  lines,  and  seeking  out 
those  French  who  were  scattered  over  the  neighborhood.  De  Montreuil, 
in  two  days,  reached  the  Grand-Marais  with  his  men,  but  all  foot-sore, 
and  Punished,  the  Canadians  not  having  regained  the  provision-sacks  they 
had  laid  aside  in  action.  Another  column^  in  the  like  plight,  arrived  at 
the  Orand-Marais,  before  De  Montreuil.  By  d^ees  other  parties  came 
up,  and  the  collective  body  embarked  on  the  lake  and  descended  it  to 
Carillon  (Ticonderoga). 

The  loss  of  the  French,  in  Dieskau's  expedition,  was  smaller  than 
might  have  been  expected.  It  amounted  however  to  310  regulars,  and 
every  fourth  man  of  those  Canadians  and  savages  who  assailed  the  British 
entrenchments  ;  including,  among  the  killed,  wounded,  or  missing^  13 
officers,  9  of  whom  were  Canadians.*  The  British  loss,  on  the  other 
hand,  reckoning  that  sustained  in  the  first  contest,  was  relatively  greater. 
Colonel  Titcombe  was  killed  on  the  field  ;  Colonel  Johnson,  and  Major 
Nichols,  were  wounded  in  the  entrenchments.  Their  successful  defend-» 
ers  admitted,  afterwards,  that  the  British  were  2,200  strong,  and  yet  that 
to  their  works  and  their  artillery  were  they  indebted  for  safety  ;  while 
their  assailants  had  not  a  single  piece  of  ordnance.f 

When  BardQ  Dieskau  was  led  into  the  British  lines,  Johnson  with  re^ 
fined  humanity  which  did  him  honor,  caused  his  prisoner  to  be  taken  to 
his  own  tent,  and  ordered  that  the  hurts  the  general  received  should 
be  examined  before  his  own  (Johnson's)  wound  was  attended  to.  In 
other  respects,  the  unceasing  kindnesses  he  showed  to  Dieskau  while 
under  his  charge  were  ever  gratefully  remembered  by  its  object.  The 
latter  was  detained  in  England  till  the  war  ended,  when  he  returned  to 
France.  After  intermediate  years  of  suffering  from  his  wounds,  he  died 
of  their  effects,  in  1767,  at  Surenne,  near  Paris. 

Like  Braddock,  this  general  owed  his  discomfiture  to  an  absurd  re- 
liance on  European  discipline,  and  to  neglecting  the  advices  of  the  gover- 

♦  Letter  of  M.  Doreil  to  the  minister,  dated  Oct.  20j  1756. — Letter  of  Baron 
Dieskau. 

t  "  Our  artillery  played  briskly  on  our  front  the  whole  time,  and  the  breast- 
work secured  our  men." — "  They  (the  French)  made  a  bold  attack  and  main- 
tained it  bravely  ;  our  cannon  and  breast-work  saved  us."^"  We  were  effective 
about  2,200  at  the  time  of  the  engagement."— Z>oaimenf«  de  Londres, 
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tior-general  &nd  Oa&adiati  offioen  as  to  the  best  mode  of  warring  ifl 
America.  A  mispkoed  peraiBtenee,  baaed  on  imperfect  looal  inqmriesi 
added  to  ui  under-estimation  of  the  colonial  foroea,  indnoed  him  to 
attack,  with  veteran  r^^ara  indeed,  bat  ezhanated  even  by  their  aac 
eesaea,  entrenched  enemies  double  in  number  to  his  own  men.  He  thereby 
sacrificed  the  flower  of  hb  army  ;  and  caused  the  Canadians  to  loose 
the  confidence  they  thitherto  had  in  European  generalship.  The  minis- 
ter was  advertised,  in  consequence,  that  **  the  colonists  would  not  maieh  to 
do  battle,  with  so  much  oonfidenoe,  under  French  leaders,  aa  when  led  by 
their  own  officers,'^ 

The  repulse  of  the  French  served  to  raise  the  spirit  of  the  British  ool« 
onists,  depressed  as  it  had  been  by  the  bloody  defeat  of  Braddook  ;  bol 
the  effects  of  our  temporary  check  were  not  so  great  in  their  favor  aa  they 
expected.  At  first  their  exaltation  at  it  was  excessive,  for  it  was  tmm' 
peted  as  a  splendid  victory  ;  the  plain  &ot  being,  that  their  soldiers  had 
been  able  to  hold  their  own  and  no  more,  against  a  spirited  aaaault,  with 
inferior  numbers  and  no  artillery,  on  formidable  field  works.  Newspaper 
writers,  none  the  less,  strove  with  each  other  who  should  most  exalt  the 
talents  and  courage  of  Johnson  ;  the  house  of  commons  voted  £5,000  to 
him,  and  (George  II  created  him  a  baronet. 

The  Anglo-Americans,  believing  that  the  way  to  Montreal  was  thenoa* 
forward  open,  and  finding  Sir  William  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  advance  in 
that  direction,  b^an  to  murmur  at  his  tardiness  for  not  following  up  the 
late  victory  ;  all  thinking  that  he  should  at  least  have  come  down  upon 
Fort  Frederic.  The  authorities  even  sent  an  order  to  him  to  numsh 
thither,  if  only  to  show  r^ard  for  the  general  wish  ;  but  this  he  declined  to 
do,  and  continued  to  strengthen  his  position.  He  was  then  accused  of  a 
want  of  enterprise,  of  indulging  an  indolent  feeling  of  contentment  with 
laurels  already  gained,  and  an  imputed  dread  of  tarnishing  them  by  run* 
ning  dangerous  hazards  in  his  country's  service.  Johnson,  piqued  at 
these  insinuations,  wrote  to  his  superiors  that  his  troops  were  destitute 
of  all  proper  necessaries  for  taking  the  field;  that,  furthermore,  they 
had  not  recovered  from  the  terror  of  French  heroism,  and  that  it 
was  the  last  desire  in  their  hearts  to  tempt  fate  by  encountering  the 
ever  terrible  Canadians.*  After  this  exposition  most  of  the  army  wis 
disbanded,t  and  only  600  men  retained  to  guard  Fort  Edward  and  the 
lake  encampment  ;  to  which  the  name  of  Fort  William-Henry  was  given 
after  it  had  been  transformed  into  a  permanent  fastness. 

*  MiNOT  :  Continuation  of  the  History  of  MaasachiMttts  Bay, 
t  And  not  too  soon  either,  if  the  abore  account  of  its  unmllitary  moral  be 
truthful,  but  which  we  rather  doubt.— >^. 
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The  news  of  Dieekaa's  defeat,  which  so  rejoiced  the  British  colonists, 
ososed  great  inqnietude  in  Canada.  The  governor-general  knowing  how 
important  it  was  to  keep  hold  of  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Champlain, 
charged  M.  de  Lotbinière  to  erect  a  wooden  fort  at  Carillon  (Ticonderoga). 
He  ordered  the  troops  to  take  post  there  meantime,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
oppose  the  enemy  if  he- should  descend  by  the  Whitehall  road,  or  by  lake 
George  ;  and  to  cover*  the  position  of  St  Frederic  (Crown  Point),  the 
key  of  both  lakes^  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  tranquillizing  accounts  of  the 
enemies'  inaction  and  real  intents  arrived.  Besides  the  disbandment  of 
most  of  Johnson's  army,  as  above  noted,  news  came  that  a  draft  of 
1,500  men  fix)m  that  region  had  been  made,  for  the  si^  of  Fort  Niagara, 
just  then  undertaken  by  Oeneral  Shirley  ;  but  the  latter  it  was  ascertained, 
not  being  able  to  complete  his  preparations  in  time  for  that  enterprise,  had 
turned  landward,  leaving  Colonel  Mercer  to  guard  Osw^o,  and  erect  new 
works  around  that  place.  It  appeared  also,  that  the  discomfiture  of 
Braddook  had  discouraged  the  enemies'  soldiers,  great  numbers  of  whom 
deserted  ;  likewise  that  the  Five  Nations  were  opposed  to  the  war,  which: 
rained  their  fur  traffic  ;  finally,  that  the  arrival  of  succors  at  Frontenac 
(Kingston)  and  Niagara,  had  quite  deadened  the  enemy's  hope  of  captur- 
ing these  important  posts. 

Thus  the  three  principal  enterprises  meditated  by  the  British,  against 
forts  Duquesne,  St.  Frederic,  and  Niagara,  all  failed,  and  had  to  be  post- 
poned for  the  current  year  at  least;  results  which  exceeded  the  highest 
'  previous  hopes  indulged  by  the  Canadians.  Their  forces  maintained 
every  position  they  held  when  the  year's  campaign  began.  Fort  Beausëjour 
except^;  the  loss  of  which  little  subtracted  ^m  the  military  strength 
of  the  frontier  on  that  side,  for  M.  de  Beauséjour,  its  guardian,  was 
still  master  of  the  open  country. 

The  checks  the  enemy  had  to  endure,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  most 
disastrous  for  their  back  settlements.  The  Anglo-American  forces  having 
been  defeated  or  forced  to  retreat,  unopposed  bands  of  Canadians  and 
savages  had  a  rare  time  of  it,  spent  in  devastating  the  nearer  British  colo- 
nies, fiom  Nova  Scotia  to  Virginia.  More  than  a  thousand  people  were 
massacred  or  draped  off  as  prisoners  by  tiiese  redoubtable  warriors  ; 
who  came  down  upon  the  helpless,  like  to  an  overwhelming  torrent,  leaving 
nothing  but  ruin  behind  them.  The  former  terror-stricken  colonists,  to 
avoid  being  butchered,  left  their  hodses  in  despair,  and  sought  an  asylum, 
in  the  seaboard  countries.  The  people  everywhere  were  astounded  at 
this  fearful  result  of  a  hopeful  campaign.  "  Four  armies  wero  got  on 
foot,"  said  Minot,  an  American  historian,  ''to  resist  French  eneroach- 

GG 
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inentB;  our  oottts  welre  gmitted  by  the  fleet  dP  tlie  )»mftB  and  irig^t 
Boeoawen  ;  we  waited  only  for  ihe  signal  to  be  giTSB,  to  go  up  and  "pé^ 
fleas  New  France.  How  bitter  our  present  disappointment  I  We  hÊ¥^ 
bad  some  snooees  in  Acadia  'tis  tme  ;  but  Braddook  was  defeated;  irtnto 
Niagara  and  Crown  Point  are  still  French  fertiresses.  The  wbik  âttt 
barbarians,  nncorbed,  ravage  our  lands,  and  slay  their  on-dwdktlBy  ûÊt 
seats  of  government  are  detracted  by  fiictions,  and  the  ptiovinoial  flnanM 
are  ezhansted."  The  cost  of  the  abortive  preparations  against  FM 
Frederic,  to  New  England  alone,  was  £80,000  ;  yet  tlie  Britidi  pm- 
inces  found  themselves  subjected,  at  the  year's  end,  to  the  worst  evils  of  H 
war,  the  waging  of  which  was  entirely  due  to  the  ambitiomi  aspiratioas 
of  tlieir  inhabitants. 

The  French  troops  were  cantoned,  for  the  winter,  near  HontieiL 
Public  security  in  Canada  itself  had  been  little  troubled  ;  but  if  most 
things  therein  looked  calm  for  the  time,  its  future,  to  the  prescient  éjt, 
app€»ured  sombre  enough.  Dearth  was  in  the  land,  and  absolute  fiufnte 
imminent.  The  year's  harvest  in  Quebec  had  failed,  while  eztraordinaljf 
supplies  were  wanted  to  subsist  the  troops,  the  armed  savages,  and  Ike 
destitute  Acadian  exiles.  The  poor  in  the  towns  b^an  to  perish  of  WiM. 
This  afflicting  state  of  things,  however,  was  but  a  prelude  to  gieattr 
sufferings  the  people  bad  to  endure,  the  natural  accompaniments  of  tliia 
long  and  cruel  war. 

Already  announcements  were  made  in  England,  that  tbe  next  eaft- 
paign  would  be  undertaken  with  a  great  increase  of  the  British  fiM** 
In  Canada,  a  counter-resolve  was  formed,  to  put  the  colony,  withijiit  a 
moment's  delay,  in  a  fit  state,  not  only  to  defend  itself,  but  to  cany  flie 
war  into  its  enemies  territories,  on  every  tempting  occasion.  The  goffr 
nor-general  and  the  intendant,  meanwhile,  demanded  of  the  French  ttitt- 
istry  reinforcements  of  soldiers,  also  supplies  of  provisions  and  munitioDS 
of  war.  In  their  applications  for  succor,  they  contrasted  the  idalhe 
material  strength  of  the  French  and  British  American  colonies.  Tbe 
chief  military  officers  in  the  colony  corresponded  with  the  court  iD 
a  similar  strain.  Some  of  them  had  apprehensions  of  evil  restdts,  wUA 
they  cared  not  to  hide.  "  The  situation  of  the  colony,"  wrote  M.  fc 
Doreil,  war  commissary,  "is  every  way  critical;  abundant  saeooft^ 
promptly  forwarded,  are  now  indispensable.  I  venture  to  declare,  W 
if  this  be  not  done,  our  chances  in  the  coming  year  are  of  the  molt  ! 
perilous  character."  j 

A  universal  wish  expressed  in  sucb  missives,  was  that  a  generalissbso,    : 
of  tried  bravery  and  proper  military  experience,  should  be  sent  oat  to   ,; 
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ïïv^biùQ  Baron  Bieskaa  ;  and)  along  wità  snoh  a  one,  some  enginetts  (thera 
being  none  as  yet)  and  artiUery  officers.  "We  onght  lo  have  in  tbe  fiel4 
ttest  year,"  urged  tba  intendiuit,  **  seyeral  tx>rpe  for  the  toampatgn  ai  the 
firing,  and  1,600  or  1,700  land  troopa:  now,  1,000  or  1^200  colonial 
%iU  Boi  mfloe  ;  portions  of  the  latter  mnst  be  retained  for  garriaon  ser^ 
me  in  the  towns  t>thers,  are  wanted  to  gnard  the  ontpoeta.  Henoe  it  ia 
thait  Canadians  eompoee  the  bulk  of  these  armies  (of  ours),  not  to  men- 
tion 4hat  1,000  4»  1,200  are  always  employed  in  esoorting.  The  Cana^ 
diana,  <being  thna  engaged  in  military  seryices,  do  not  till  the  gronndl 
already  cleared,  much  dees  set  about  clearing  new«  What  is  to  become 
of  thevolonyl  it  will  soon  be  in  want  of  all  necessaries,  supplies  of  grain 
«epenaUy.  Till  now,  «are  was  taken  not  to  levy  men  till  after  seed-time  ; 
but  this^eonld  not  be  done  since  we  have  had  winter  expeditions  to  pro» 
fide&r,  and  omr  forces  ê»  next  year's  campaign  must  be  afoot  by  ear^ 
ApriL  Add  to  all,  that  the  Canadians  are  sensibly  diminishing  in  nvaor- 
ber:  suuiy  have  died  of  fatigue  and  disease:  while  the  savages  are  to  be 
relied  ota,'^  added  the  Intendant,  ^*  only  so  long  as  we  can  hold  our  own^ 
nnd  miniater  to  their  needs."  Such  and  so  grave  was  the  officially 
declared  sitnation  of  New  France  at  the  close  of  1756. 

The  second  year  of  hostilities  between  the  men  of  French  and  British 
races  in  America  was  now  doeing,  yet  th^r  req>ective  governments  had 
not  formally  proclaimed  war  as  existing,  and  diplomacy  between  them 
was  still  at  work^  December  21, 1756,  M.  Rovdllé  de  Jouy,  foreign 
«dnister,  Paris,  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Fox,  in  which  he  demanded 
signal  reparation  for  the  insults  the  flag  of  France  had  lately  received  ; 
adding,  that  a  refusal  to  make  such  amends  would  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dencing the  fixed  intent  of  the  British  ministry  to  break  up  the  peace 
of  Europe.  The  tone  of  that  note,  however,  testified  the  weakness  of 
the  French  court's  polity.  ^'  It  is  not  the  fault  of  our  king,"  wrote  the 
minister,  **  that  ihe  differences  concerning  America  have  not  been  settled 
before  now  by  conciliatory  means;  and  this  averment  his  Majesty  is 
able  to  demonstrate,  in  face  of  the  whole  world,  by  authentic  proofik 
The  king,  ever  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  preserve  the  general  peace, 
and  be  on  terms  of  amity  with  his  Britannic  Migesty,  has  n^ociated 
with  perfect  good  faith  and  unbroken  confidence,  on  all  the  subjects  in 
debate  between  them.  The  like  assurances,  on  the  other  part,  which 
were  enounced  and  renewed  unceasingly,  both  orally  and  in  writing^ 
would  not,  in  fiiot,  allow  the  king  to  admit  a  doubt  into  his  mind  of  the 
pacific  intents  of  the  court  of  St.  James.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  recqn* 
die  such  verbal  assurances  with  the  hostile  instructions  drawn  up  in 
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November,  1754,  fi>r  the  guidance  of  General  Braddoek,  in  ajir»iwi^ 

or  with  those  of  April,  1755,  to  admiral  Boseawen His  MoatCbristiia 

Majesty,  therefore,  in  duty  to  his  subjects  and  himself,  now  addresM 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  demands  that  entire  and  prompt  raititiitioi 
be  made  of  all  those  French  yesseb,  both  ship»  of  war  and  merdiint- 
men,  which  have  been  captured  bj  the  British  navj,  along  with  Ûm 
several  crews,  marines,  &c.,  and  all  their  equipments  respectivelj.  The 
king  would  much  prefer  to  have  had  accorded  to  him,  oat  of  a  sense  of 
equity  in  the  mind  of  his  Britannie  Majesty,  that  satiafiuytion  whioh  it 
now  demanded  as  of  right." 

The  Britbh  minister  replied.to^M»  BouHlë,  Jan.,  13, 1756,  in  eifil 
but  positive  terms,  that  such  satisfaction  as  was  demanded  could  not  bt 
given  so  long  as  the  chain  of  French  armed  posta-to  the  north-west  of 
aie  Alleghanies  existed  ;  that  hia  royal  master,  in  none  of  the  hoililt 
orders  given  to  his  officers,  had  done  more  than  retaliate  upon  those  of 
France  their  acts  of  war  committed  in  time  of  peace  ;  that  hia  Majeslj 
had  done  only  what  was  due  to  his  own  honor,  or  in  defenee  of  the  rig^ 
and  possessions  of  the  British  crown  ;  finally,  that  he  had  not  gone  aa 
inch  beyond  what  was  just,  or  in  fact  unavoidable." 

After  all  that  had  now  taken  place,  viewed  in  conneetiim  with  bog 
and  inimical  debates  in  the-  British  parliament,  no  further  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  nations  was  possible  to  exist,  and  Louis  XY  had 
perforce  to  arouse  himself  for  open  .war  against  Great  Britain.  Dunkirk 
was  fortified  ;  all  the  British  subjects  in  France  were  ordered  to  leaie^ 
every  British  vessel  then  in  French  port  was  seiied  ;  large  fleets  were 
equipped;  and  the  shores  of  Britain  were  menaced  with  invanoa. 
King  Gkorge  solicited  aid,  too,  from  Holland  and  Hanover.*  But  that 
threat  masked  another  design,  soon  to  be  manifested  to  the  British  people 
in  the  defeat  of  Admiral  Byng.andthe  capture  of  Minorca. 

In  Europe,  as  in  America,  waa  heard  a  universal  din  of  arms.  May 
17,  the  British  declaration  of  war  was  proclaimed  ;  June  16,  that  of 
France  was  promulgated.  These  manifestoes,  solemn  in  form,  were 
supererogatory  in  nature  ;  for  war  was  virtually  b^un  years  before  they 
were  drawn  up. 

The  French  ministry  resolved  on  sending  to  Canada  two  new  battalions 
and  young  soldiers  to  recruit  the  old  already  therein.  They  also  sent  a 
supply  of  provisions,  and  1,300,000  livres  in  specie.  This  money, 
strange  as   the  fact  may  seem,  did  much  harm  to  the  colony  ;  for,  as  we 

*  The  king  needed  not  Dutch  aid  ;  and  the  resoarces  of  HanoTcr  wex^  moiv 
completely  at  his  disposition,  by  far,  than  those  of  Britain. — B, 
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lokve  already  remarked,  when  treating  of  Canadian  trade,  it  eanaed  a 
ndoetion  in  existing  paper-money  vaines  of  25  per  oent. 

The  king  selected  the  Marqnis  de  Montcalm,  promoting  him  to  a 
Hugor-generalship,  as  Dieskan's  snecessor.  This  officer  had  seen  mnch 
flsniee.  He  was  bom,  in  1712,  ;n  the  château  of  Oandiac,  near  Nismes, 
and  descended  of  one  of  ^e  greatest  families  in  Roneigue.  He  had 
eampdlgned  in  Italy  and  Germany  ;  and  signalised  himself  in  the  battle 
of  Plaoentia,  also  at  the  siege  of  Assiette  ;  having  received  five  wounds 
in  these  two  actions.  He  had  likewise  gained  distinction,  under  Marshal 
de  Belleisle,  in  the  famous  retreat  from  Prague.  But  he  possessed  all  the 
dofteto  of  French  generals  of  his  time  ;  he  was  at  onee  lull  of  vivacity 
and  heedlessness,  timid  in  his  strat^ic  movements,  and  audacious  in  battle 
to  a  degree  inconsistent  with  prudence.  Of  his  complete  personal  courar 
gaonsness  no  one  could  have  any  doubt 

General  Montcalm  embarked  for  Canada  along  with  two  battalions, 
«nmprising  1,000  men,  and  400  recruits.  The  vessel,  in  which  he  was, 
leaehed  Quebee  about  mid-May,  1756  ;  the  others,  later  in  that  month 
and  early  in  June.  They  bore,  also,  a,  quantity  of  provisions  (anxiously 
expected)  and  munitions  of  war.  These  reinforcements,  added  to  1,600 
•oldiers  of  two  battalions  sent  the  previous  year,  along  with  the  colonial 
tvoops,  composed  a  body  of  4,000  regulars;  this  was  nearly  the  whole 
Fkench  fbxee  sent  to  Canada  while  the  war  lasted. 

With  M.  de  Montcalm  also  came  several  officers  ;  among  them  was  M. 
da  Levis,  chevalier  (afterwards  duke)  de  Levis,  and  finally  a  marshal, 
kat  that  time  brigadier-general  only, — a  distinguished  officer  ;  one  well 
skilled,  of  a  high  military  spirit,  and  prdbipt  to  decide  in  action.  M. 
Montealmi  in  characterizing  him,  said  he  was  indefatigable,  courageous, 
and  of  a  good  school  in  war.  There  came,  too,  M.  de  Bougainville,  then 
Montcalm's  aide-de-camp  and  captain  of  dragoons  ;  but  who  was  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  French  navigators  ;  for,  while 
attending  to  his  military  duties,  he  still  found  time  for  scientific  studies.* 

Other  officers  who  now  arrived  were  M.  de  Bourlamaque,  M.  de 
Montrenil,  &a 

Montcalm,  shortly  after  landing,  proceeded  to  Montreal,  to  hold  a  con- 
fereooe  with  M.  de  Yaudreuil,  who  had  gone  thither  to  be  nearer  to  the 
seat  of  war..  After  a  close  view  of  the  country's  situation  and  resources, 
Hs  was  arranged  between  these  its  chief  men,  that  two  principal  camps 

*  X<  Canada  tout  la  Dominaiion  Drançaite^  bj  M.  Dussieux,  professor  of  history 
at  the  Imperial  School  of  St-Cyr,  corresponding  member  of  the  Historical 
Committaes.    185S. 
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AoM  liefmaed:  OBe  tlOanlkm  (TieoaderogB),  the  o<&er  at  Fr 
(fiaiig8((m),in  order  to  be  wit^BobMraiioBof  Ibr^ 
«I  whioh  i^aeee  theBritiih  had  begu  te  uMsiUe,  in  order  te  ad^vftoe 
upon  lakes  Ohamphin  and  Ontaiio.  One  haitalkm  (de  Beam)  waa  daa- 
patched  te  Niagara,  Wheie  ftfew  mett  had  bees  left  m  avtitfni,  1756^ 
a&d  M.  PoQohot^  an  offioer  of  infanlry,  b«t  a  good  eaguieer  aJae,  wm 
directed  to  foitâfy  the  peat  there.  Tw»  battalioa»  wtie  aeat  te  Ifnnài^ 
nao  wilà  ofdera  to  atrengthen  theiudTeB  there,  and  to  maintain  a  eoift- 
Hmnioation  with  1,000  Oanadiane  and  aavageediaBeniinated  A^ee  twrai  J» 
Niagara.  M.  de  Boorkmaqfae  ihui  eha^  with  the  chief  < 
that  frontier.  At  OariUon,  hj  the  end  of  Jnlj,  3^90f  men,  ft 
being  regdava,  wef#  aaaemUed,  nndcff  the  erdera  of  M.  de  Lévia. 

Tt;^ihe  protection  of  the  Gnapé  fiaheriea  ISOmen  won  aangned;  and 
M.  de  Bokh^bert  was  left  in  ^asge  of  the  Aoadiaa  lirentâer,  with  m 
corps  of  OanadiaM  and  savi^es.  In  ÛLé  West,  M.  Bnaaas  relieved  M. 
de  ContreocMir,  at  Fort  Duqucsne;  and  M.  de  BcUesive  replaead  M. 
Bemeiy  at  Betroit.  These  chieft  had  fbr  lentenants  Mcsara.  M.  àm 
Bepentigny,  de  Langlade,  Htfb^  BeadMuann,  Ac,  On  this  finonlicr 
3,500  Caftadiana  and  sayages  werOv  in  arms,  from  kke  Brie  te  New 
Orleans,  Mowing  Hie  line  of  the  Oluo,  JQlinaûi^  and  MiaaiasçiÂ  TaHeysL 
The  whole  military  Ibree  at  this  time  e*^t  fer  the  defence  of  New 
France,  fiom  Cape  BretOn  to  the  Illinok,  did^^a*  «need  12,0§#  caBbft- 
tants  atthoTcry  most  ;  and  huge  dednetions  ha^J^  1^  ^^^^^  fe'»  ^'V^ 
ftom  that  small  amount,  during  the  spring  and  t^,  when  man  j  cf  the 
militiamen  wave  absent  on  Airk>iigh,  to  enable  &enN^  attend  to  eowntry 
kbour  in  seed-time  and  hanrcsl.  \ 

At  Loniabovrg,  a  stronghold  of  capital  importance,  thel»^>*»  I 
cf  1,100  troopa;  and  even  that  considerable  nnmber'^w  ^•o 
This  deficiency  was  &lt  at  oonrt^  and  600  moie  men  wer^<Hnli»hed  fai 
Oape  Breton,  in  a  frigate  named  the  Arom-Oiel;  bot  tiiéV  were  &ied 
BOTcr  to  reach  their  destination,  aa  that  Yeasel  Wtt  «^taiedlter  ^  Bntiih 
privateer  when  near  Lonbbonrg.  >. 

Such  were  the  preparations  of  the  French  for  the  campaign  in^A^Mrisa 
ef  the  year  175B.  THose  ef  the  BritUi  were  far  more  eonaidef^Ue  as 
to  the  means  to  be  employed.  The  phin  of  invasion,  on  the?  P''^ 
remained  nnchanged.  The  home  government  sent  liberal  snppflP  ^ 
men  and  money,  hopûng  to  wadi  out  in  Ûte  enemica^  blood  the  f^^ 

'ised  by  the  defèat  of  Braddod:;  also  to  avenge  the  loss  of  Minof^» 
>  events  which  had  prodaced  a  great  sensation  in  Bniope^  'Amerjf^ 
ihe  chief  field  of  militaxy  operations,  almost  abaorbed  the  attantJOB  dkJ 
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British  stateBmen.  The  earl  of  London,  a  Teteran  officer,  first  was 
appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  and  then  generalissimo  of  the  British 
annies  in  North  America.  General  Aberoromby  also  was  sent  thither 
irith  two  new  regiments.  The  house  of  commons  voted  £115,000  to  aid 
the  colonials  to  levy  wA  %nB  their  militia,  The  different  provincial 
governors  met  at  New  York,  and  resolved  to  raise  10,000  men,  to  take 
Vort  .Frederic  and  obtain  the  mastery  oi  lake  Champlain  i  6,000  more, 
w«ra  to  besiege  Niagara,  and  bar  the  Ohio  valley  against  ^e  French; 
3,000  besides,  to  capture  Fort  Daqnesne  ;  kstly  9,000  additional  soldiers 
mm  to  make  a  hostile  demonstration  against  Quebee,  by  way  of  the 
Chsiiidière,  and  keep  that  central  district  of  Canada  in  a  state  of  alarm. 
These  colonial  corps,  with  tying  bands  on  the  frontiers  and  regulars  not 
induded,  made  up  a  fbrqe  themselves  of  25,000  men — ^fully  double  the 
adkeUve  military  strength  of  New  France.  But,  despite  all  this  array, 
nà  ft  nnmeroos  navy,  with  war-ships  stationed  at  every  point  of  the 
MMt0|  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  Anglo-Aiaerican  campaigning  of  1756 
was  yel  more  in^rions  than  that  of  the  two  preceding  years. 


CHAPTER  n. 

tUPTDBE  OF  OSWBGO  AND  FORT  WlUQIAX-HEinET.— 17Sft-1757. 

AUiftsoee  with  the  sarages;  the  Iroqaois  aflbot  a  neatrality.— MDitarx  preparatiODa.— OtUk 
(Han  bandB  afbot  the  whole  winter  of  17fi5-6.— Fort  Bull  rated,  and  an  enemT*!  wmToy  o! 
400  bateaux  dispersed.— Diacord  began  between  the  gOTemortreneial  and  MontaalB.— 
Siege  of  Oswego;  the  garrison  capitulates;  booty  gained  by  the  Tictors;  the  sarages  UU 
many  of  the  piison^i*;  the  works  of  the  place  raxed;  J07  at  its  fiOl  in  Canada.— The 
British  suspend  all  Author  operations  in  the  Aeld  for  4he  jea*  ;  the  saTages  rarafs  ttair 
proyinces.— The  Canadians  capture  Grenville.— Dearth  in  Canada;  an  arriral  of  Ihmishsd 
Acadians,  to  make  matters  still  worse.— Aid  demanded  from  France.— Bapid  increase  of 
colonial  expenditure.-^Montoalm  proposes  ie  attack' Acadia,  rather  than  foils  Edward 
and  William-Henry.— Pitt  obtains  ministerialpower  in  Britain^— Benewed  eiforls  made  I7 
the  British  goremment  and  people,  in  tIcw  of  achieying  American  ascendancy  In  1767.— 
AbortiTe  enterprise  against  Louisbourg.— Canadian  bands  afoot  again  during  the  wlnlar 
of  1757-S;  exploits  of  M.  Bigaud.— Succors  arrive  from  France;  the  alliance  of  the  sw» 
ages  secured.— Siege  and  capture  of  Fort  Willlam-Henry;  massacre  of  many  of  the 
prisoners  taken,  by  the  sarages;  the  works  of  the  place  rased.— The  dearth  In  Oanada 
becomes  a  fluninet  the  troops  murmur  at  the  privations  they  endure.— DisafreemsBli 
become  notorious  among  the  colonial  chiefb.- Varying  fortunes  of  the  French  forces  ia 
Europe,  Asia,  fcc— The  British  raise  an  army  60,000  strong,  for  their  American  oaaptigB  «f 
1768. 

During  the  suoceeding  winter,  M.  de  Yaadreoil  turned  his  Best  atten- 
tion to  the  important  business  of  maintaining  alliances, with  the  saTage 
nations,  and  especially  the  Iroquois  tribes,  the  chiefs  of  which  expressed 
their  willingness  to  take  a  neutral  stand  between  the  French  and  British 
while  the  war  lasted,  if  the  int^rity  of  their  territory  were  respected. 
He  received  with  great  parade  a  numerous  embassy  sent  by  these  people  ; 
and  he  assured  them  that  his  great  desire  was  to  be  on  good  terms  witJi 
them.  They  returned  home,  after  protesting  that  they  would  not  take 
part  against  the  French.  It  was  partly  in  view  of  conciliating  the 
Iroquois,  always  jealous  of  intrusion  upon  their  wild  domains,  that  Fort 
Oswego  was  dismantled  after  being  taken. 

The  season  for  warlike  operations  was  now  near  ;  but  the  enemy,  who 
had  leamt  to  be  cautious,  were  not  so  forward  to  enter  the  field  as 
hitherto.  The  levying  of  a  suitable  force  had  also  been  found  difficult 
There  was  a  hitch,  too,  as  to  precedence  between  the  officers,  in  the 
British  r^ulars  and  the  colonial  leaders  respectively.  According  to 
established  routine  in  the  enemy's  army,  the  latter  were  bound  to  conform 
to  the  directions  of  the  former.  This  arrangement  had  lately  given 
great  umbrage  to  the  Americans,  and  they  now  refused  to  conform  to  it; 
80  that  Lord  London  was  fain  to  give  way,  and  ordain  that  the  old  equality 
should  prevail.      In  other  respects,  the  mixed  military  organisation 
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lemained  intact  Among  the  defenders  of  Canada,  similar  pretensions 
were  set  np,  and  the  like  jealousies  for  a  time  were  excited  ;  bnt  wise 
counsels  prevailing  in  the  colony,  the  evil  was  nipped  in  the  bud  ;  M.  de 
Yaudreuil,  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  Canadians,  repelling  all 
attempts  to  subordinate  the  colonial  officers  to  those  in  the  French 
r^ular  army. 

The  prolonged  inaction  of  the  British  in  spring-time  this  year  gaye 
the  governor-general  and  his  subalterns  an  opportunity  for  resuming  the 
prqjeot)  lately  laid  aside,  of  attempting  the  capture  of  Oswego  ;  a  British 
outpost,  the  existence  of  which  had  always  been  r^arded  as  a  standing 
menace  by  the  French.  During  previous  months  of  winter,  armed 
parties  had  been  kept  on  foot  to  destroy  the  petty  posts  maintained  by 
the  British  between  Albany  and  Osw^,  cut  the  communications  between 
them,  and  discourage  the  garrison  of  that  lake  fort.  Thus,  in  March,  a 
feroe  of  300  men  captured  a  considerable  magazine,  called  Fort  BuD, 
between  Schenectady  and  Osw^o  ;  destroying  there  a  great  quantity  of 
warlike  stores,  the  loss  of  which  greatly  retarded  the  ailer  movements  of 
the  enemy.  Fort  Bull  was  a  block-house,  girt  about  with  palisades,  and 
equipped  with  loop-holes  ;  but  formed  in  such  strange  sort,  that  the  latter 
served  as  a  protection  to  assailants,  who  could  fire  under  cover  at  the 
defenders  within,  and  whose  persons  were  completely  exposed.  The 
palisades  having  been  cleared  with  hatchets,  the  fort  was  taken  by  assault^ 
and  the  whole  garrison  put  to  the  sword. 

M.  de  Vaudreuil  sent,  early  in  spring,  M.  de  Villiers  with  900  men 
as  a  corps  of  observation,  to  the  vicinity  of  Oswego  to  disquiet  the 
British  there;  with  the  enemy  he  had  several  preliminary  skirmishes. 
July  3,  he  attacked  a  convoy  of  300  to  400  bateaux,  which  were  return- 
ing after  provisioning  the  fort,  dispersed  them,  killed  several  of  the  people 
on  board,  scalped  others,  and  took  prisoner  many  more.* 

This  success  obtained,  the  investment  of  the  place  was  determined  on, 
and  the  troops  received  orders  to  march  thither  at  once.  It  was  then 
the  public  b^an  to  perceive  that  a  coohiess  existed  between  the  two 

•  Letter  of  M.  de  Montcalm  to  the  minister,  dated  Jaly  20,  1756.  He  wrote 
that  the  snccess  woald  have  been  greater,  had  the  savages  not  attacked  too  soon. 
Letter  of  M.  de  Yaadreuil,  of  August  30.  Most  of  the  American  historians 
ignore  this  enterprise.  Smollett  reporU  that  the  British  were  led  by  Golonel 
Bradstreet  ;  that  they  completely  beat  their  opponents  after  a  three  hours'  fight, 
and  took  70  prisoners  ;  but  Sismondi,  speaking  of  Smollett,  observes  that  he 
took  for  granted,  generally,  the  averments  of  British  newspaper  writers,  which 
merit  little  attention  :  an  observation  equally  applicable  to  those  of  America. 
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dhie&y  military  and  d^il,  of  the  ookmj.  At  fint  they  weie  mntOÊSif 
agreeable  to  each  other,  but  by  d^^rees  aa  estrangeHient  took  plaee.  A. 
natond  diasimilarity  of  character,  and  the  evil  im^iratûms  of  eorlvft 
fartiea,  interested  in  setting  them  at  Tariance,  confirmed  their  pononal 
dislike.  For  a  time,  the  intimate  friends  of  both  aloae  peroeÎTed  aa 
aversion,  which  was  destined  to  seriously  affect  the  pnblic  weU-being;  }mk 
it  was  not  slow  to  become  manifest  to  every  observer. 

Montcalm,  through  a  fatal  presentiment,  never  had  fidth  in  a  happy 

issue  to  the  war,  as  his  letters  too  plainly  prove;  thmice  arose  in  him  aa 

apathy  of  mind,  which  would  have  allowed  him  to  ne^eot  every  oeeasion 

of  aggressive  hostilities,  but  for  the  impulsiveness  of  M.  de  Yandzeol; 

who,  whether^  from  conviction,  whether  through  policy,  never  appeaied 

to  despair;  he  both  conceiving  and  oaustag  to  be  executed  some  of  the 

most  glorious  enterprises  that  have  illustrated  the  military  annala  tf 

France.    Such  headway,  however,  did  the  mistnistfulness  of  Hoatealai 

make  in  the  army,  that  the  governor-general  wrote,  in  a  letter  he  addres* 

•ed  to  the  court  after  the  capture  of  Oswego, — *^  Had  I  been  detored 

by  all  the  idle  discourses  which  took  place  on  this  subject,  I  must  needs 

have  renounced  an  enterprise  which  was  destined  to  disarrange  completelty 

all  the  plans  of  the  British  generals."    In  fSiet,  Montcahu  only  half 

approved  of  it,  and  had  great  doubts  of  its  suocess;  thus  ezjneasbg 

himself  in  one  despatch  :  '^  The  object  which  is  in  view  by  my  pasBBgs 

to  Frontenac,  appears  to  mo  possible  enough,  in  a  military  sense,  if  aU 

the  details  be  well  combined  ;  but  I  shall  set  out  to  effect  it,  without 

being  assured  or  convinced.''     Moreover,  Montcalm  was  scared  by  tbs 

natural  obstacles  of  the  locality  in  the  way  of  successful  campaigning. 

'^  There  are  no  routes  other  than  rivers  full  of  rapids  and  cataraetei  oc 

lakes  to  navigate  so  storm-vexed,  as  to  be  often  impassable  by  bateaux*" 

Fort  Oswego,  erected  by  the  British  on  the  south-eastern  shore  cf 

Lake  Ontario,  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce  and  the  setUeoients 

they  had  formed  between  the  Hudson  and  that  inland  sea,  acquired  in 

time  of  war  a  double  importance  from  its'  situation.     It  served,  on  OM 

side,  to  curb  the  Iroquois  ;  and  endangered,  on  the  other,  the  line  of 

ecmimunication  between  the  lower  and  upper  extremities  of  CSana^; 

because  the  British  oould,  operating  from  this  stand-point,  readily  attack 

fort  Frontenac,  and  hold  mastery  of  Lake  Ontario.     It  was  in^rtaat, 

therefore,  to  expel  them  thence,  and  confine  their  forces  to  the  valley  of 

the  Hudson.     This  was  what  the  French  government  saw  was  needful  to 

do,  and  which  M.  de  Yaudreuil  determined  should  be  done« 
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The  latter  liad  so  well  arranged  all  preliminariee,  that  the  army  unar 
varea,  in  a  manner,  fell  upon  the  enemy  ;  who,  kept  in  check  meantime 
by  our  detachments,  were  not  able  to  make  extended  reoonnoiasances. 
fie  had  assembled  3,Q00  men  at  Carillon  (Ticonderoga),  and  Montcalm 
had  gone  thither  very  ostentatiously,  in  view  of  attracting  and  confining 
Britiah  attention  to  that  point.  While  they  supposed  that  this  general, 
whom  they  much  redoubted,  was  still  at  Lake  Champlain,  he  returned 
suddenly  to  Montreal  ;  and  three  days  thereafter  (July  21),  he  resumed 
kis  journey  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  expeditionary  force,  which 
was  assembled  at  Frontenac,  by  the  management  of  M.  de  Bourlamaque» 
▲  camp  of  obserration  had  been  formed  by  M.  de  Yilliers,  at  Niaourë, 
15  leagues  from  Oswegoy  under  the  command  of  M.  Bigaud  de  Yaudreuil, 
brother  of  the  governor-general,  with  orders  first  to  protect  the  disem- 
barkation of  the  army,  and  next  to  form  its  advanced  guard.  In  order 
to  forestal  any  obstades  on  the  part  of  the  Iroquob,  and  to  obtain 
liostages  for  their  neutrality  at  least,  a  number  of  their  chiefs  had  been 
jetaiAcd  at  Montreal  and  others  at  Niagara.  Two  barks,  one  carrying 
17  guns,  another  12,  were  set  to  cruise  before  Osw^o  ;  and  a  line  of 
wood-rangers  were  posted  between  that  place  and  Albany,  to  intercept 
any  messages  that  the  British  might  attempt  to  interchange. 

Ûeneral  Montcalm  arrived  at  Frontenac  July  29.  On  the  4th  of 
August  two  battalions  and  four  cannon,  the  first  instalment,  were  em- 
barked, and  reached  Niaouré  in  three  days.  The  second  division  arrived 
there  Aug.  8  ;  it  was  composed  of  a  battalion  of  regulars  and  a  Canadian 
corps,  with  fully  80  bateaux,  laden  with  artillery,  baggage  and  provisions. 
The  troops,  when  united,  formed  a  body  3,100  strong,  including  1,350 
regulars,  1,500  Canadians  and  colonial  soldiers,  with*250  savages.^  To 
conceal  the  operation,  the  army  moved  to  its  destination  in  the  night-time 
only  ;  the  men  ensconcing  themselves  in  the  woods  near  the  shore  by  day, 
thickly  overlaying  their  bateaux  with  leaves.  By  stages  of  this  kind 
they  reached,  undiscovered,  Aug.  10,  a  sheltering  cove,  about  a  mile  dia- 
tant  from  their  goal  ;  and,  next  day,  the  advanced  guard  began  tba 
investment  of  Ontario. 

The  defensive  works  of  the  place  consisted  of  two  fortlets,  and  Fort 
Oswego  proper,  the  ramparts  of  which  were  mounted  with  18  cannon  and 
15  howitzers.  One  fortlet,  named  Ontario,  recently  erected,  stood  on  a  pla- 
teau within  a  fork  formed  by  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Oswego  river  ;  tha 
other  fortlet,  called  Fort  George,  was  situated  on  a  hei^t  600  yarda 
from  Oswego  Fort,  which  also  it  commanded  by  its  position.     Fort 

*  The  AiMrieaa  authors  say  6,000.    We  give  tbe  offioial  figures. 
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George  was  a  staked  entrencKment  of  earth,  with  a  few  cannon  mounted 
These  three  works,  ooUeotively,  had  a  garrison  of  1,600  or  1,7QP  men, 
of  Shirle/s,  Pepperell's,  and  Schuyler's  regiments  ;  designations  which 
the  Loobbonrg  expedition  had  made  popular.  Colonel  Meroer  was  the 
head-commandant  at  Oswego. 

The  French  having  fixed  their  camp  at  the  disembarking  cove,  passed 
two  days  (Aug.  11-12)  in  forming  a  road  across  a  woody  morass  inte^ 
mediate  to  Fort  Ontario.  Colonel  Bourlamaque  was  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  si^.  A  trench  was  soon  opened  to  within  200  yards  of 
Fort  Ontario,  and  mounted  with  six  cannon,  despite  a  heavy  fire  of 
artillery,  and  brisk  musketry,  well  kept  up  by  the  besi^ed,  under  the 
personal  orders  of  Colonel  Mercer.  The  latter,  finding  his  ammunition 
exhausted,  spiked  the  cannon,  and  drew  off  his  men;  the  French  forth- 
with entering  on  possession  of  the  work. 

Mercer  then  sent  370  men  to  maintain  the  communication  between 
Fort  Oeorge,  where  Schuyler  commanded,  and  Fort  Oswego,  where  he  re- 
sumed his  own  place  ;  but  at  daybreak,  Aug.  14,  M.  Bigaud  de  Y audrenil 
crossed  the  river,  by  swimming,  with  a  corps  of  Canadians  and  savages, 
drove  away  the  British,  and,  taking  up  a  position  between  the  two  uncap- 
tured  forts,  greatly  intimidated  the  defenders  of  both.  A  battery  of  nine 
cannon  was  now  promptly  constructed  on  the  escarpment  of  the  river, 
facing  Fort  Osw^,  and  b^an  to  pour  a  plunging  fire  into  that  main 
work,  which  furnished  no  cover  to  its  defenders'  bodies  anywhere  above 
their  knees.  It  soon  became  plain  that  the  place  was  untenable.  Early 
in  the  morning,  Colonel  Mercer  was  killed  ;  a  few  hours  thereafter,  ihe 
besieged,  discouraged  by  the  rapidity  of  the  siege-works,  the  bold  passage 
of  the  river,  which  cut  off  their  means  of  retreat,  and  the  death  of  their 
commander,  offered  to  capitulate.  During  this  time,  a  corps  2,000  strong,' 
under  (xeneral  Webb,  was  posted  at  a  small  distance  ;  and  Montcalm,  who 
fully  expected  an  attempt  by  Webb  to  relieve  the  place,  had  made  prepar- 
ations to  give  him  a  warm  reception.  Mercer  had  written  to  Webb, 
before  daylight,  describing  his  critical  situation,  and  asking  for  succor  ; 
but  scarcely  had  the  missive  left  the  precincts  of  the  fort,  when  the  mes- 
senger who  bore  it  was  stopped,  and  the  document  delivered  to  Montcalm  ; 
its  contents  determined  him  to  press  the  siege  all  the  more  earnestly. 
Webb,  then  at  Wood's  Creek,  was  informed  that  Osw^  was  now  in 
French  hands,  upon  which  he  retreated  with  great  precipitation. 

The  capitulation  was  signed  at  11  a.  m.  Colonel  Littlehales,  who  re- 
placed Mercer,  and  his  garrison  1,780  strong,  with  about  100  women  and 
children,  were  taken  prisoners.     There  fell  into  the  captors'  hands  seven 
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•nned  veaBdSi  carrying  eaob  from  8  to  18  guns,  200  bateaoz,  107  can- 
non,  14  mortars,  790  muskets,  abundant  stores  of  all  kind,  5  stand  of 
odors,  and  the  garrison  chest,  containing  18,000  francs.  This  handsome 
conquest  was  gained  with  small  loss  incurred  by  the  French.  The 
beaded,  on  the  other  haivd,  lost  about  150  men,  killed  or  wounded, 
including  several  soldiers  who  were  fleeing  to  the  woods  when  the  capit- 
ulation was  in  progress,  and  got  cut  down  by  pursuing  savages. 

These  barbarians,  who  expected  to  pillage  the  place,  finding  that  no 
assault  was  made,  and  their  hopes  of  obtaining  fair  booty  thus  baulked, 
fdl  upon  the  isolated  prisoners,  whom  they  despoiled  and  massacred. 
They  also  forced  the  garrison  infirmary,-  and  scalped  a  number  of  its 
inmates.  A  hundred  persons  were  victimised  by  them.  At  the  first 
intimation  of  these  sanguinary  disorders,  (General  Montcalm  took  ener- 
getic  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  them  ;  but  they  were  only  partially  success- 
ful, though  he  had  to  make  promises  of  giving,  rich  presents  to  the  savages 
to  call  them^off  their  human  prey.  "  This  will  cost  the  king  some  eight 
or  ten  thousand  livres,"  he  wrote  to  the  minister  afterwards  ;  ''  but  the 
gift  will  assure  to  us  more  than  ever  the  affection  of  the  savage  natives  ; 
and  any  amount  of  money  would  I  have  sacrificed,  rather  than  that  there 
shouldr  be  a  stain  on  French  honor,  resulting  from  this  business." 

All  the  fortifications  at  Oswego  were  razed,  by  order  of  the  governor- 
general,  in  presence  of  the  Ifoq^ois  chiefs,  who  were  well  pleased  to  see 
forts  demolished  that  had  been  erected  npou  their  territory,  and  which 
had  always  been  an  eyesore  to  them.  This  act  was  a  wise  one  in  another 
respect  :  the  French  had  no  soldiers  to  spare  for  garrisoning  a  place  hard 
to  keep)  having  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  almost  at  its  feet. 

The  time  for  gathering  the  year's  crop  being  now  come,  many  of  the 
Canadians  had  leave  to  repair  to  their  homesteads.  The  bulk  of  the 
army  embarked  with  the  prisoners  for  Canada,  where  Montoahn's  victory 
spread  universal  joy,  and  was  recognized  by  public  rejoicings.  Te 
Dewn  was  solemnly  chaunted  in  all  the  towns'  churches,  while  the  walls 
of  some  were  properly  decorated  with  the  flags  taken,  as  being  suited 
to  excite  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  people.  The  corresponding  extent  of 
mortification  of  the  British  at  the  loss  of  Osw^o,  served  to  prove  how 
great  was  its  importance  in  their  eyes.  In  truth  it  had  the  most  paralyz- 
ing effect  upon  their  further  operations  for  the  year.  General  Aber- 
cromby  accused  Colonel  Schuyler  of  not  giving  him  a  proper  account  of 
the  weak  state  of  the  works.  General  Winslow  now  received  orders  not 
to  march  on  Carillon,  but  to  entrench  himself  so  as  to  command  the 
routes  of  Lake  Champlain  and  Oswego.    General  Webb  took  post,  with 
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400  men,  on  the  portage  at  I3ie  head  of  Lake  Qecnge;  irtdle  Sir  Wfl< 
Johnson,  witii  1,000  milhiamen,  ooeupied  Gtennan  Flats,  on  the  Hadson. 
The  expedition  by  way  of  the  Chaudière  was  given  mp,  or  nuther  èmÊh 
died  into  a  maranding  raid  ;  that  against  9ort  Buqnesne  was  pos^Mwi 
indefinitely.  The  movements  necessary  to  canton  the  British  ferees, 
were  all  that  ensned  before  the  year  ended. 

The  reduction  of  Oswego,  projected  by  M.  de  TaudreuQ  and  elfeotel 
%j  M.  de  Montcalm,  did  the  greatest  honor  to  both  of  these  men  ;  bat  ihe 
«access  attending  the  enterprise  did  not  become  a  means  for  a  reeoneB^ 
ment  of  thdir  differences.  Montcalm  still  appeared  to  be  malcontent  anl 
morose,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  evea  regretted  the  viotoiy  gained,  becoiwe 
it  belied  his  evil  forecastings.  He  wrote  to  Paris  :  "  Never  before  dil 
3,000  men,  with  a  scanty  artillery,  besiege  1,800,  there  being  2000  other 
enemies  within  call,  as  in  the  late  affair;  the  party  attacked  hayiig* 
superior  marine,  also,  on  lake  Ontario.  The  soecess  gained  has  been 
contrary  to  all  expectation.  The  conduct  I  followed  in  this  affair,  and 
the  dispositions  I  made,  were  so  much  out  of  the  ordinary  way  of  doing 
things,  that  the  audacity  we  manifested  would  be  counted  for  nudmeoi 
in  Europe.  Therefore,  monseigneur,  I  b^  of  you,  as  a  &vw,  to  wwnW) 
his  Majesty  that  if  he  should  accord  to  me  what  I  most  wii^  for,  employ* 
ment  in  regular  campaigning,  I  shall  be  guided  by  very  different  princi* 
ples«"  He  complained  too,  during  the  autumn,  of  several  petty  disagree- 
ablenesses  inflicted  on  him  by  the  governor  ;  asserting  that  both  he  and  ' 
M.  de  Levis  usually  received  official  letters  and  general  orders  from  him, 
drawn  up  in  purposely  equivocal  terms,  so  that,  if  an  evil  effect  ensued, 
the  blame  of  it  should  fall  on  them.  He  gave  his  opinion,  also,  that  the 
Canadian  soldiers  had  neither  discipline  nor  subordination,  &c.  The 
praises  which  the  governor  accorded  the  latter  in  his  despatches,  had 
aroused,  it  seems,  the  jealousy  of  the  r^ulars  ;  and  Oeneral  Montcalm, 
whose  aspirations  perhaps  were  for  filling  the  highest  post  in  the  <^ony, 
led  him  to  play  the  part  of  chief  censor,  to  the  ministry,  of  the  <^irîj«tÎT>g 
administration  of  Canadian  affairs. 

As  we  have  said  above,  the  British  suspended  all  further  wariike  pro* 
jects  for  the  year  ;  and  no  hostile  operations  took  place  anywhere  on  the 
frontiers  for  the  time,  except  a  few  skirmishings  at  Lake  George.  The 
French  forces  withdrew  to  the  interior,  and  took  up  winter  quarters  ; 
leaving  a  few  hundred  men  in  garrison  at  Carillon  and  Fort  Frederie, 
under  Messrs.  de  Lusignan  and  de  Gaspé. 

In  the  Ohio  valley,  nothing  important  took  place  ;  but  the  savages  stiD 
continued  their  devastating  raids  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryknd,  and  Vi^ 
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fitàa.  Hofe  thAn  60  flqaare  leagues  of  country  were  deserted  again,  «ft 
liÔB  time,  by  the  inhabitants,  who  fled  aoross  the  Blue  Mountains  Ibr 
"saftrty  ;  leaying  their  homesteads,  filming  stock,  and  crops,  at  the  dispo- 
•sal  of  those  barbarians.  The  American  militias,  decked  ont  and  tattooeA 
I»  the  men  were,  Indian  fashion,  could  not  stay  for  an  instant  the  desoift* 
Vasg  course  of  the  inyaders.  For  a  while,  the  town  of  Winchester  wbb 
ihoogfat  to  be  in  peril.  Colonel  Washington,  who  commanded  on  that 
frontier,  wrote  mournfully  to  the  governor  of  Virginia  on  the  deploraUe 
state  of  the  country;  adding,  "I  declare  solemnly  I  would  willing^ 
x/Sdt  my  body  as  a  sacrifice  to  our  barbarous  foes,  if  that  would  induce 
them  to  spare  our  people.'* 

M.  Dumas,  in  August,  captured  Fort  Orenville,  distant  only  20  leagues 
Ihmi  Philadelphia.  Some  time  before,  Washington  with  300  to  400  meiij 
took  by  surprisal  a  large  village,  of  the  Wolf  tribe,  called  Astigué,  the 
iidiabitants  of  which  took  to  flight;  but  being  met  by  M.  de  Rocque- 
teillade  and  some  Canadians,  they  together  turned  against  the  pursuen, 
"Wiiom  they  routed  and  dispersed  in  the  woods. 

Everywhere,  thefefl)re,  the  French  were  in  the  ascendant;  to  tbek 
jgreater  honor,  as,  with  6,000  men,  they  had  beaten  or  paralysed  tibe 
eflforte  of  more  than  12,000  enemies,  assembled  between  the  river  Hudson 
and  Lake  Ontario.  They  also  took  the  strongest  of  the  British  forti- 
fied posts,  as  a  separate  enterprise.  To  recompense  the  courage  and 
veal  of  the  troops,  Louis  XY  promoted  several  officers,  conferring  on 
some  the  prized  knightly  order  of  St.  Louis. 

Yet  amidst  so  many  military  successes,  the  colony  itself  was  in  a 
critical  state.  The  most  clamant  of  its  ills  was  a  scarcity  of  food,  a  foe 
yet  more  hard  to  encounter  than  any  other.  The  destitution  prevailing 
among  the  humbler  people  at  this  time  and  afterwards,  caused  the  most 
resolute  spirit  to  quail.  Small-pox,  too,  broke  out,  and  extended  its 
ravages  to  the  friendly  savage  tribes.  The  Abenaquis  especially,  so  brave 
of  themselves  and  long  true  to  France  and  catholicity,  had  already  been 
almost  exterminated  by  that  destroyer  of  mankind  ;  and  the  few  survivors 
sought  protection  from  the  Anglo-Americans,  their  nearest  neighbors. 

The  harvest  of  the  year,  like  some  others  before  and  afler,  was  a  com- 
parative failure  ;  insomuch  that,  but  for  the  husbanding  of  stores  of 
provisions  taken  at  Oswego,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  French  posts  at 
Frontenac,  Niagara,  and  on  the  Ohio  could  have  been  victualled.  Within 
the  colony,  the  intendant  was  obliged  to  furnish  grain  from  the  king's 
stores  to  bakers  in  towns,  for  bread  to  be  dealt  out  by  them,  in  small 
portions,  to  the  famishing  people,  who  literally  snatched  it  from  .the. 
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hands  of  the  distributors.^  Meanwhile  proyision  transports^  sent  to  Hirt- 
miohi,  returned  with  a  living  freight  of^  Aoadians,  oraying  more  food,  and 
offering  to  die  with  arms  in  their  hands  for  king  and  oountrj  in  récompense 
fi)r  a  subsbtenoe.  Their  presenoe,  of  eourse,  only  made  matters  worse; 
there  were  already  more  oombatants  than  food  could  be  had  for.  Horse 
flesh  was  given  to  these  unfortunates  to  eat  Part  of  their  number  died 
of  small-poz  ;  but  bands  of  them  finally  settled  in  certain  lordships  of 
Montreal  and  Three-Rivers,  wh«:o  they  founded  the  parishes  of  Acadia, 
St.  Jacques,  Nicolet,  and  Bécanoour  ;  the  rest  led  a  miserable  life  for  a 
time  in  the  towns  and  rural  cantons,  and  the  ultimate  survivors  became 
absorbed  in  the  general  population  of  Canada. 

Letters  from  Canada  now  poured  into  France;  representing  the  eriticil 
situation  of  the  colony,  and  soliciting  prompt  succor.  The  governor 
general,  generals,  and  staff  officers,  with  the  intendant,  all  concurred  in  one 
request,  that  the  home  government  would  come  to  the  rescue,  reduced 
to  extremity  as  the  colony  was,  by  over  powerful  enemies  without^  by 
impending  famine  within.  The  success  of  the  coming  campaign,  it  was 
said,  would  entirely  depend  upon  the  amount  of  aid  accorded  by  the 
mother  country,  especially  the  quantity  of  provisions  furnished;  this 
was  the  capital  point  As  for  the  re-inforcement  of  men  needful,  M.  de 
Yaudreuil  suggested  that  2,000  might  suffice,  provided  that  Britain  did 
not  send  many  more  soldiers  to  America  than  she  had  already  done.  At 
the  time  this  application  was  made,  the  regulars  in  Canada,  &c.,  did  not 
exceed  2,400  in  all. 

Yet  these  moderate  demands  were  considered  exorbitant,  in  France. 
Her  government,  having  adopted  a  fatuous  polity,  was  wasting  the 
national  resources  in  German  and  Italian  campaigns,,  for  interests  not 
French  ;  leaving  empty  coffers  to  those  ministers  who  would  have  inclined 
to  send  wherewithal  to  secure  the  continued  possession  of  Canada  as  a 
dependency  of  France.  The  ministers,  collectively,  aware  of  what  onght 
to  be  done  in  the  case,  yet  consenting  to  gratify  Madame  de  Pompadour 
(the  contemner  of  New  France),  disputed  every  item  of  the  demands 
made  on  behalf  of  Canada.  It  was  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that^  in 
ordinary  years,  the  colony  cost  the  mother  country  from  1,000,000  to 
1  200,000  livres  per  annum  ;  and  that,  since  the  war  began,  the  amount 
of  expenditure  had  risen  gradually  to  8  millions  a  year  ;  that,  since  1766, 
the  colonial  exchequer  was  indebted  to  the  royal  treasury,  through  supple- 
mentary calls  upon  it,  14  million  livres  ;  nearly  a  moiety  of  which  som 

•  In  May,  1767,  the  people  of  Quebec,  preriously  put  under  short  allowaoet 
of  bread,  were  reduced  to  a  supply  of  four  ounces  a  day  per  head. 
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WB8  represented  by  colonial  exchequer-bills  falling  due  next  year.  Inten- 
dant Bigot  wrote  that  the  army  stores  were  quite  exhausted  at  aie  dose 
XJÎ  1756  ;  that  the  expenditure  occasioned  by  maintaining  the  posts  on 
the  Ohio  would  reach  firom  2  to  3  millions  ;  and  that  the  colonial  budget, 
for  the  year  1757,  would  absorb  7  millions  at  the  least.  This  demand 
in  advance,  made  the  ministry  apprehensive  that  a  far  greater  amount 
than  even  this  enormous  sum  would  be  required.  Ignorant  home 
pditioians,  along  with  the  favorites  of  the  king  who  participated  in  hi» 
debaucheries,  or  persons  who  profited  by  court  prodigality,  called  out  in 
oonoert^  that  Canada,  being  a  forest  wilderness  or  icy  r^on,  cost  far 
more  than  it  was  worth.  If  Old  France,  astounded  at  the  profuse 
expenditure  in  the  New,  doubted  the  probity  of  her  agents,  or  distrusted 
the  carefulness  of  the  royal  representatives  there,  she  ought  at  once  to 
have  demanded  their  dismissal  or  recall  ;  but  she  ought  never  to  have 
hù&a  oblivious  of  the  fact,  that  the  possession  or  renunciation  of  Canada 
was  a  question  deeply  affecting  maritime  potency  and  national  greatness. 

Wh^  the  time  came  for  despatching  the  yearly  supplies  to  Quebec,. 
the  French  ministry,  while  enjoining  the  expectant  functionaries  in 
Canada  to  exercise  the  severest  economy,  still  refused  to  accede  to  the 
added  demands  made  for  provisions  and  munitions  of  war.  It  was  after 
the  supplies  for  1757  came  to  hand,  that  the  provisioning  of  the  army,, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  entrusted  to  state  functionaries,  who 
made  all  purchases,  b^an  to  be  effected  by  contract;  conformably  to 
leoommendations  made  by  Bigot  when  in  France  in  1755.  Cadet,  a 
rich  butcher  of  Quebec,  partner  and  secret  agent  of  Bigot,  became  the 
army  contractor  of  all  the  armed  posts  for  nine  years.  This  system,, 
adopted  in  France  for  the  prevention  of  abuses,  became  a  means  of 
aggravating  peculation,  to  an  enormous  extent,  in  her  greatest  trans- 
athmtic  dependency. 

Tet  it  seemed  as  if  the  evils  already  existent,  in  this  regard,  could 
floaroely  admit  of  any  increase,  by  what  change  soever.  For  a  length  of 
time  previously,  there  existed  a  secret  association  among  most  of  the 
public  agents  commissioned  to  make  state  purchases,  and  Bigot  was  its- 
dÛef  member.  This  fraudi^  society  probably  had  its  confederates  in 
France. 

Bigot,  who  played  an  odious  part  during  this  notorious  epoch  of  our 
history,  owed  his  place  and  influence  only  to  the  circumstance  of  being 
a  near  relative  of  M.  de  Puysieulx  (minister  of  state),  and  Marshal 
d'Estrées.  Personally,  he  was  of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  Montcalm 
liked  the  man  though  he  censured  the  functionary.     He  was  low  in 

HH 
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stature,  well  but  aliglitlj  formed  ;  his  yisage  was  by  no  means  handsome, 
and  disfigured  by  pimples.  He  was  addicted  to  gambling,  fond  of 
display,  and  given  to  gallantry.  He  was  haughty,  répulsive,  and  of 
difficult  access  for  those  who  pleased  him  not  ;  but  acted  very  judidonaly 
in  all  affidrs  where  undue  personal  interests  were  not  in  question  ;  and 
was  very  laconic  in  his  responses. 

This  official  forestalled,  in  the  king's  name,  all  the  grain  and  cattk 
within  his  reach,  at  low  prices  ;  and  then  caused  them  to  be  re-sold,  by 
the  secret  association,  at  exorbitant  rates.  Thus,  in  the  article  of  bread 
and  meat,  what  cost  the  confederates  3  sous  and  6  sous  a  pound,  was 
charged  to  the  public  from  20  to  30  sous,  and  from  40  to  60  sons, 
respectively  !  It  is  on  record,  that  he  reduced  the  people  of  Quebec  to 
2  ounces  of  bread  each  per  diem,  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  neoessaiies  ; 
thus  creating  dearth  in  the  midst  of  abundance. 

The  Society — such  being  the  current  name  of  this  thieves'  committee- 
was  composed  of,  1.  Cadet,  commissary-general,  mentioned  above.  He 
was  of  previous  good  repute,  but  ignorant  and  greedy  ;  led  into  peculation 
by  others'  example,  he  robbed  the  king  up  till  the  year  1757,  and  afte^ 
wards  both  king  and  people.  Cadet  soon  became  as  tricksy  and  hard- 
hearted as  his  associates  ;  but  was  at  last  duped  by  them,  and  re-passed 
to  France  less  rich  than  was  supposed.  2.  Varin,  commissary-intendant 
at  Montreal.  3.  De  Péan,  a  man  of  enormous  wealth  and  prodigal 
expenditure.  4.  Chevalier  le  Mercier,  who  came  from  France  a  private 
recruit,  in  1740;  he  taught  in  a  school  afterwards  at  Beauport,  then 
became  a  cadet,  and  finally  artillery  commandant  of  Canada;  it  was 
said  that  he  had  great  influence  with  the  governor.  5.  De  Coprin  and 
Morin,  two  mercantile  clerks,  who  came  to  Canada  poor,  and  quitted  it 
with  huge  fortunes.  6.  De  Bréard,  marine  controller.  7.  D'Ëstèbe, 
head  store-keeper;  he  settled  at  Bordeaux  with  a  fortune  valued  at 
700,000  to  800,000  francs.  8.  Perrault,  first  a  peasant  at  Deschambault, 
then  an  innkeeper,  next  purveyor  and  governor's  secretary,  finally  a 
major-general  of  militia.  Lastly,  one  Penissault,  and  a  number  of  othen, 
more  or  less  interested  in  the  company.* 

The  operations  of  this  Society  were  as  fatal  to  us  as  those  of  the 
common  enemy;  for  to  the  full  extent  that  public  interests  declined, 
those  of  the  association  became  flourishing  ;  its  cofiers  getting  filled  as 
rapidly  as  those  of  the  state  were  becoming  empty. 

Meanwhile,  General  Montcalm  advised  the  ministry  to  throw  aside 

*  Historical  Portraitt^  drawn  from  the  extracts  made  by  M.  Ferland  ;  MSS.  in 
the  French  archives. 
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the  project  formed  by  M.  de  Yandreail,  to  capture  Forts  Edward  and 
William-Henry  next  campaign — two  enterprises,  the  second  of  which  he 
judged  to  be  difficult,  the  first  inexécutable  ;  and  rather  to  make  a  diver* 
don  on  the  side  of  Acadia,  with  a  squadron,  a  corps  of  French  r^ulars, 
and  2,500  Canadians.  This  bold  proposal  was  not  relished;  possibly 
because  it  seemed  to  be  both  uncertain  of  success  and  utility,  or  else 
dangerous  ;  fbr,  as  M.  de  Lotbinière  observed,  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
divide  the  colony's  forces,  ahready  so  lew  in  number,  and  send  a  portion 
of  them  so  far  away,  at  a  time  when  its  heart  was  about  to  be  struck  at» 

In  the  reply  sent  to  Montcalm,  the  ministers  ei\joined  him  to  do  his 
Utmost  to  bring  the  minds  of  the  soldiery  and  inhabitants  into  accord  ; 
admonishing  him  also,  that  it  was  equally  important  to  treat  the  savages 
considerately,  and  to  compliment  them  on  the  bravery  they  were  so  proud 
of  possessing.  The  complaints  sent  to  Paris  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
the  French  military,  whose  arrc^nt  spirit,  too,  was  often  manifested  in 
their  own  letters,  were,  doubtless  the  cause  and  justification  of  these  wise 
injunctions  being  imposed  on  Montcalm  and  his  officers.  As  for  M.  de 
Yaudreuil's  double  project,  no  ministerial  décision  was  come  to  at  that 
time. 

While  France  was  occupied,  so  ^,  in  taking  measures  for  the  defence 
of  her  North  American  dependencies,  Britain,  ashamed  of  recent  defeats 
in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  meditated  avenging  herself  signally  on  her 
enemy  in  the  campaign  about  to  open.  The  ministry,  in  order  to  re- 
attract  public  confidence,  took  to  its  bosom  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  famous 
as  Lord  Chatham,  and  Mr.  Legge,  two  of  the  most  illustrious  statesmen 
of  England.  It  was  now  resolved  to  wage  war  with  great  vigor.  Squad- 
rons and  a  numerous  land'-force  were  destined  to  act  in  America  ;  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  French  colonies  from  receiving  that  food  which 
was  their  most  urgent  want,  the  British  parliament  passed  a  law  to 
{prohibit  the  exportation  of  provisions  from  any  port  of  the  British 
possessions. 

A  rumor  spread  about  in  France,  that  a  project  had  been  formed  in 
London  to  attack  Louisbourg  or  Canada,  by  sea.  Pitt  desired  to  obtain, 
at  whatever  cost,  supremacy  in  the  New  World  ;  and  it  was  affirmed  he 
had  said  that  10,000  additional  men,  at  least,  would  be  needful  therefor  ; 
but  if  this  number  were  not  sufficient,  he  would  triple  it  to  gain  his  ends 
(the  reporters  of  Pitt's  alleged  words  added).  Notwithstanding  these 
rumors,  the  French  ministry  departed  not  from  their  first  intention,  of 
sending  to  the  menaced  provinces  only  a  small  corps  of  soldiers  ;  and 
vainly  did  Marshal  de  Belleisle  represent  the  danger  thence  likely  to  arise. 
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in  a  memorial  submitted  to  the  ooancil  of  state.  ''  Several  moBths  nnoe," 
wrote  he,  '^  I  insisted  that  we  ought  to  despatch  to  America,  independent^ 
of  the  recruits  wanted  to  complete  the  colonial  troops,  and  replace 
casualties  in  our  French  regiments  there,  the  four  regiments  of  M. 

Fischer He  has  under  his  orders  a  body  of  distinguished  officers, 

almost  all  men  Of  birth,  most  of  whom  care  not  to  return  to  Europe, 
neither  do  their  soldiers  ;  and  such  a  corps,  so  minded,  would  become  a 
living  bulwark,  now  and  for  the  future,  wherever  stationed  for  the  defence 

of  the  colonies I  think  it  impossible  for  me  to  insist  too  strongly  in 

the  matter.  Perhaps  repentance  for  not  taking  sudi  a  step  will  come 
when  too  late.  I  own  that  the  expense  of  transporting  the  corps  will  be 
great;  but  I  think  that  it  were  better  to  have  some  fewer  ships  of  the 
line  afloat,  and  to  appropriate  their  cost  to  means  of  preservation  for  the 
colonies." 

We  know  not  what  influence  such  reinforcement  as  the  marshal  urged 
the  ministry  to  send,  would  have  had  on  the  result  of  the  operations  of 
1759  ;  but  it  is  sad  to  think,  that  the  fate  of  Canada  may  have  depended 
on  the  granting  or  not  granting  the  pitiful  sum  needed  to  defiray  the 
cost  of  sending  4,000  disposable  men  to  America  1  All  that  the  min- 
istry did,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  abready  noted,  was  to  despatch  t 
squadron  to  take  station  at  Cape-Breton,  with  orders  to  the  commandant 
to  send  some  of  his  vessels  to  cruise  in  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 

As  for  Canada,  it  could  only  remain  on  the  defensive,  and  wait  events  ; 
but  defenders  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  favorable  circum- 
stance which  should  arise,  and  never  for  a  moment  did  they  cease  to  observe 
the  movements  of  its  enemies. 

In  pursuance  of  the  new  and  more  vigorous  system  adopted  in  Britain, 
Lord  Loudon  assembled  at  Boston,  in  January,  1757,  the  governors  of 
the  northern  colonies,  Nova  Scotia  included,  to  concert  a  plan  for  the  year's 
campaigning.  The  project  of  separately  attacking,  followed  in  1755  and 
1756,  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  resolved  not  to  divide  the  general  forces^ 
but  direct  them  on  one  point  simultaneously.  Louisbourg,  which  was 
the  most  salient  seaward  point  of  the  French  possessions,  would  of  course 
attract  the  first  notice  of  British  invaders  ;  accordingly,  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  conference  now  was,  that  hostile  operations  should  b^n  with 
an  assault  on  that  sentinel  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Each  colony  was  ordained 
to  furnish  its  quota  of  soldiers  for  the  projected  expedition  ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, soon  thereafter  levies  were  made  in  the  different  provinces,  and 
other  needful  warlike  preparations  commenced  with  spirit.  Lest  the 
real  destination  of  the  armament  (which  for  the  time  was  concealed) 
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fihoold  become  known,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  Yessels  then  in  port,  and 
the  envoys  who  had  been  sent  ^m  Louisboorg  to  Boston  were  prevented 
from  returning  home.  The  custody  of  the  frontiers  was  confided  to  the 
militias.  Still  Washington  commanded  on  the  side  of  the  All^hanies. 
From  two  to  three  thousand  soldiers  were  left  in  garrison  at  Fort  William- 
Henry,  and  at  the  head  of  Lake  George.  In  July,  thç  British  forces  in 
the  field  numbered  25,000  men,  3-5ths  of  whom  were  regular  troops; 
besides  numerous  militiamen  ready  to  march  at  the  first  signal. 

Lord  Loudon  set  sail  from  New  York  June  20,  for  Louisbourg,  with 
6,000  regulars  embarked  in  90  ships.  July  9,  reaching  Halifax,  his  con- 
voy was  joined  by  Admiral  Holbourn's  fleet,  on  board  which  were  5,000 
more  soldiers,  all  veterans.  While  still  in  port,  news  came  that  Admiral 
Dubois  de  la  Motte  had  arrived  at  Louisbourg  from  Brest  ;  that  he  had 
now  17  ships  of  the  line  and  3  frigates  under  his  orders  ;  and  that  the 
town  had  a  garrison  of  6,000  French  regulars,  3,000  militiamen,  and 
1,200  savages.  Hearing  this,  Loudon  held  a  council  of  war,  at  which  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  attempt  to  take  Louisbourg  had  no 
chance  of  being  successful,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned.  In  consequence, 
the  tro<^  were  sent  back  to  New  York;  while  Holboum,  with  15 
ehips,  4  frigates,  and  a  fire-ship,  stood  toward  Louisbourg  to  reconnoitre. 
Nearing  the  place,  he  was  recognised  ;  and  the  French  admiral  was  pre- 
paring to  meet  him,  when  he  turned  helm,  and  sailed  back  to  Halifax.  He 
returned  towards  Louisbourg,  in  September,  leaving  there  four  ships 
more  than  before.  La  Motte,  now  tiie  weaker  party,  declined  battie,  in 
turn,  pursuant  to  orders  he  had  received,  not  to  risk  against  odds  a  finer 
fleet  than  France  had  been  able  to  equip  any  time  since  the  year  1703. 
Shortiy  thereafter  a  fearful  tempest  assailed  the  British  fleet,  and  brought 
it  to  the  brink  of  perdition.  The  Tilbury,  a  60-gun  ship,  was  cast 
ashore  and  half  of  her  crew  drowned  ;  11  vessels  were  dismasted,  and 
obliged  to  throw  their  ordnance  into  the  sea.  The  other  ships  reached 
sundry  ports  of  Britain,  in  a  dismantled  state. 

Notwithstanding  the  dearth  prevailing  in  Canada,  hostilities  never 
ceased  during  the  winter  of  1757-8,  which  was  unusuaUy  rigorous.  In 
January,  a  British  detachment,  sent  from  Fort  William-Henry,  was  falleu 
upon  near  Carillon  (Ticonderoga),  and  destroyed.  February  following, 
Ckneral  Montcalm  thought  of  sending  850  of  his  men  to  take  the  British 
by  surprise  and  endeavor  to  capture  Fort  William-Henry  by  a  sudden 
escalade.  The  governor  approved  of  the  project,  but  thought  fit  to 
increase  the  attacking  force  to  1,500  ;  namely  450  r^ulars,  800  Cana- 
dians, and  300  savages.    He  gave  the  command  of  the  enterprise  to  M. 
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Bigaud  (his  own  brother),  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  r^nlar 
officers  and  M.  de  Mont(»Edm,  who  had  pitched  on  M.  de  Bourlamaqne 
for  its  leader. 

This  expedition  set  oat  Febroary  23.  The  oorps  traversed  lakes 
Ghamplain  and  Oeorge,  and  made  60  leagnes  of  way,  on  snow-shoes,  with 
their  provisions  in  sledges,  and,  passing  the  nights  on  bearskins,  laid  od 
the  snow  sheltered  by  a  peoe  of  canvas.  March  18,  they  reached  the 
vicinity  of  the  fort  ;  which,  having  reconnoitred,  M.  Eigand  jndged  it 
too  strong  to  be  carried  by  a  sadden  assaalt.  He  confined  his  hostilities 
to  destroying  all  the  oatworks  and  exposed  oonstroctions  ;  this  he  ezecated, 
despite  the  fire  of  the  British,  daring  the  foor  nights  of  March  18-22. 
Foar  armed  brigantines,  each  of  10-14  gans,  350  bateaux,  all  the  mills, 
external  stores,  and  palisade  dwellings,  were  bamt.  The  garrieon,  shui 
in  as  it  w^e  by  fire,  for  nearly  100  hoars,  soaght  not  to  interrapt  the 
devastations  of  the  assailants,  jrho  left  nndestroyed  only  the  main 
bailding  of  the  fort.  Some  of  the  latter,  on  their  retreat,  experienoed  a 
singular  affection  of  the  eyes,  involving  temporaiy  privation  of  sight, 
from  the  continaed  glare  of  the  snow  ;  similarly  to  the  ophthalmia  expe- 
rienced by  many  of  the  French  when  crossing  the  sandy  region  of 
Egypt  ander  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Bat  in  the  former  case,  two  days 
after  reaching  headqaarters,  the  stricken  men's  sight  retamed. 

So  many  victories,  and  especially  the  captare  of  Oswego,  boand  the 
savages  firmly  to  their  alliance  with  the  French.  The  Iroquois  confed- 
eration, despite  the  efforts  of  the  British,  sent  a  second  great  embassy 
to  Montreal,  to  renew  friendly  protestations.  It  was  received  in  presenoe 
of  envoys  from  the  Nipissings,  Algonquins,  Poutouatamis,  and  Ottawas. 
Such  demonstrations  were  of  some  import,  for  they  made  men  easy  as  to 
the  security  of  the  frontiers  ;  but  which,  we  may  observe  casually,  had 
been  little  disturbed  since  the  war  b^an. 

The  succor  solicited  from  France,  and  which  the  governor-general's 
renewed  demands  fixed  at  5,000  men,  the  British  forces  being  so  nume- 
rous,— did  not  arrive  in  Canada  till  late  in  the  season,  and. then  only  to 
a  small  amount.  By  mid- July  nearly,  only  six  hundred  soldiers  and 
scanty  provisions  had  arrived.  During  the  whole  summer,  only  about 
1,500  men  in  all  disembarked  at  Quebec.  Such  delays  were  fatal  to 
military  enterprise.  After  detaching  400  men  to  the  relief  of  Fort 
Duquesne,  which  was  in  peril,  troops  were  sent,  as  soon  as  the  season 
allowed,  to  line  the  frontier  of  Lake  Champlain.  M.  de  Bourlamaque  had 
2,000  under  him  at  Carillon.  A  battalion  was  located  at  St.  John's;  a 
second,  at  Chambly  ;  two  more  garrisoned  Quebec  and  Montreal.    Many 
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Ctnadians,  lately  nnder  amis,  were  engaged  for  the  time  in  field  labor. 
Matters  being  in  this  state,  news  of  the  departure  of  Lord  London  for 
Looisbonrg  caused  the  heads  of  the  colony  to  profit  by  the  absence  of 
the  balk  of  the  enemy's  forces  to  attack  Fort  William^Henry,  the  site  of 
which  brought  the  British  within  a  short  day's  march  from  Carillon — 
also  giving  them  the  command  of  lake  Qeorge,  and  enabling  them^to  fall 
upon  us  unexpectedly  at  any  time.  To  rid  us  effectually  of  neighbors 
flo  dangerous,  it  was  necessary  to  thrust  them  back  to  the  Hudson  ;  and, 
as  the  work  was  urgent,  it  was  b^un  without  waiting  the  arrivai  of  the 
succor,  in  men  and  provisions,  expected  from  France. 

On  call  made  by  the  govemor^neral,  the  Canadians  found  both  sol- 
diers and  wherewithal  to  feed  them  ;  for  they  comprehended  the  utility 
of  the  enterprise  in  hand.  They  left  in  their  homesteads  the  chief 
provisions  they  had  laid  up,  for  family  use  in  their  absence  ;  and  were 
eontent  to  subsist  on  maize  and  v^tables.  '^  They  had  neither  flour 
nor  bacon  to  use,"  wrote  M.  de  Vaudreuil  to  the  court  :  "  they  denied 
tlt^nselves  ordinary  food,  with  equal  zeal  and  generosity,  for  their  king's 
sake."  Warlike  preparations  for  the  enterprise  were  made  quietly  as 
well  as  promptly  ;  and  all  the  artillery  was  forwarded  to  Carillon  by  the 
end  of  July.  At  short  notice  the  whole  attacking  force  assembled,  con- 
riating  of  3,000  regulars,  fully  3,000  Canadians,  and  1,600  to  1,800 
savages,  of  thirty-two  diffsrent  tribes  ;  in  all,  7,600  men.  The  prelimin- 
ary success  of  the  bands  who  scoured  the  enemy's  country  augured  well 
for  our  success.  Lieutenant  Marin  took  prisoner  several  of  the  British, 
and  scalped  others,  even  up  to  the  walls  of  Fort  Edward.  Rigaud,  with 
400  men,  encountered  Colonel  Parker  on  Lake  Oeorge,  which  he  was 
descending,  with  350  to  400  Americans,  in  22  barges,  sent  to  reconnoitre. 
Rigaud  sank  all  the  barges  but  two,  killed  or  drowned  160  of  the  men, 
and  took  prisoner  1 65  others.  After  these  happy  preludes,  Montcalm 
gave  the  word  to  advance. 

The  vanguard  started  July  30  ;  it  was  led  by  M.  de  Levis,  and  was 
composed  of  some  grenadiers,  three  Canadian  brigades,  and  600  savages 
— ^tal  2,800.  It  took  the  land  route,  on  the  eastern  margin  of  Lake 
(}eoTge,  in  order  to  protect  the  landing  of  the  main  corps,  with  the  artil- 
lery and  si^  material. 

August  2,  in  the  evening,  Montcalm  landed  with  his  troops  in  a  small 
bay,  a  league  distant  from  Fort  William-Henry  ;  the  battering  train  ar- 
rived next  day.  De  Levis  was  despatched  towards  Fort  Edward,  to  recon- 
noitre and  intercept  the  enemy's  supplies  ;  the  army,  meanwhile,  march- 
ing in  three  columns,  advanced  through  the  intervening  highlands,  to  the 
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soene  of  aotioii.  The  garrison,  exewhile  only  1,500  starong,  had  heea 
reinforced,  tho  night  before,  and  now  numbered  2,700.  The  French 
troops  defiled  behind  the  fort,  and,  while  investing  it,  as  well  as  an  en- 
trenched camp  under  the  walls,  and  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  assault^ 
stationed  their  left  at  the  lake,  near  the  site  of  Caldwell,  where  the 
artillery  was  to  be  landed  ;  with  their  right  on  the  heights  towards  Fort 
Edward.  Skirmishers  were  thrown  out  on  that  side,  and  eohebned  abng 
the  route  beyond,  in  order  to  give  timely  notice  in  case  General  Webb 
should  be  on  the  way  to  relieve  the  place,  he  having  a  corps  of  4,000  men 
between  five  and  six  leagues  off. 

Colonel  Bourlamaque  directed  the  si^  operations  ;  Colonel  Monroe 
commanded  the  bedded. 

The  first  trench  was  opened  4th  August,  about  8  P.  H.,  700  yards 
distant,  amidst  an  opposing  fire  of  bombs  and  balls,  which  did  not  slacken, 
except  during  a  few  short  intervals,  while  the  siege  lasted.  Next  day 
(August  5),  on  report  made  that  Webb  was  on  the  way  with  2,000  men. 
De  Levis  was  sent  with  a  detachment  to  meet  him  ;  and  Montcalm  wis 
about  to  follow,  with  a  large  force,  in  support,  when  a  letter  was  brought 
to  him  which  had  been  found  on  the  person  of  an  enemy's  courier,  killed 
by  the  way.  This  letter  informed  Monroe  that,  considering  the  state  of 
Fort  Edward,  the  writer  opined  that  it  would  be  imprudent  either  to  leave 
it  or  to  send  any  relief  whatever  to  him  (Monroe).  It  advised  the  latter, 
that  the  French  were  13,000  in  number,  that  they  had  much  artiUery  ; 
and  that  these  (discouraging)  particulars  were  set  down  for  his  consider- 
ation, so  that  he  might  try  at  obtaining  good  terms  of  surrender,  in  case 
he  (Monroe)  could  not  hold  out  till  the  arrival  of  succor,  which  had  been 
demanded  from  Albany.  Webb's  exaggeration  of  the  French  strength 
hastened  the  reduction  of  the  place.  August  6,  at  day-break,  a  batteiy 
on  the  lefr,  of  8  cannon  and  a  mortar,  was  unmasked  and  opened  fire. 
It  was  briskly  answered  by  the  besieged.  Next  day,  another  battery  dis- 
elosed  itself.  Montcalm  now  suspended  firing,  and  sent  his  aide-de-camp, 
Bougainville,  with  Webb's  letter  to  Monroe.  The  latter  declared,  not- 
withstanding, that  he  \^ould  defend  the  fort  to  the  last.  At  9  a.  m.,  the 
cannonade  recommenced,  amid  the  yells  of  the  savages,  who  screamed 
with  joy  as  the  shot  told  upon  the  defences  of  the  fort.  Towards  night- 
fall, 500  of  the  besieged  made  a  sortie,  in  order  to  cut  their  way  to  Fort 
Edward  ;  but  M.  de  Villiers  barred  the  way  with  a  free  company,  and 
the  savages.  After  a  struggle,  he  drove  the  enemy  back,  killing  50,  and 
taking  others  prisoner. 
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A  third  battery  opened  fire,  Aogost  8,  before  it  was  finished,  and 
about  noontide  on  that  day,  the  glitter  of  arms  was  observed  on  the  crest 
of  a  hill  near  by.  Presently  troops  were  seen  fiorming  in  battle  order  ; 
all  which  seemed  to  excite  great  interest  in  the  entrenched  camp  below 
the  fort.  The  call  to  arms  was  beaten  by  the  besiegers'  drummers  ;  but, 
after  a  few  musket-shots  were  wasted,  the  soldiers  on  high  reentered  the 
woods,  and  were  seen  no  more. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  August,  a  flag  of  truce  was  displayed  in 
sign  of  a  desire  to  capitulate.  The  following  conference  was  short  ;  it 
was  agreed  that  th&  troops  of  the  fort,  and  those  in  camp,  numbering 
2,372  in  all,  should  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  return  to  their 
own  country,  with  their  arms,  baggage,  and  one  field-piece,  conditioned, 
however,  that  they  were  not  to  serve  against  any  of  our  people,  or  any  of 
our  savage  allies,  during  the  existing  war  ;  also  it  was  stipulated,  that  all 
French  prisoners  of  war  then  in  the  British  colonies  should  be  sent  to 
Carillon  within  four  months.  It  was  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  provisions 
that  the  garrison  was  not  to  be  retained. 

There  were  found  in  the  place  43  pieces  of  artillery,  35,835  lbs.  of  gun- 
powder, with  balls,  Ac.,  in  proportion,  and  provisions  enough  to  subsist 
our  army  for  six  weeks  ;  while,  on  the  lake,  were  29  small  vessels,  which 
were  all  given  up.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  54  men  ;  that  of  the  enemy 
about  200. 

The  capitulation  was  accompanied,  like  that  of  Oswego,  by  an  event 
ever  regrettable,  but  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  prevent,  on  account 
of  the  independent  ways  of  the  savages.  The  British,  moreover,  were  in 
part  themselves  to  blame  for  what  happened,  through  having  neglected  to 
spill  their  liquors,  as  M.  de  Bougainville,  by  Montcalm's  orders,  prayed 
they  would  do,  to  prevent  the  savages  from  getting  drunk  upon  entering 
the  place. 

The  men  in  garrison  were  to  retire  to  Fort  Edward.  De  Levis  caused 
them  to  set  out  next  morning,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  r^ulars,  and 
accompanied  by  all  the  interpreters  of  the  Indian  warriors.  They  had 
not  gone  much  more  than  a  mile  on  the  way,  when  the  savages,  malcon- 
tent at  the  terms  of  capitulation,  which  baulked  their  hopes  of  spoil  here 
as  at  Osw^o,  excited  by  drink,  and  urged  by  the  Abenaquis  (who  owed 
a  grudge  to  the  British),  took  to  the  intermediate  woods,  whence  they 
fell  unawares  upon  the  prisoners,  killed  some,  stripped  great  numbers,  and 
led  back  all  the  rest.  The  escort  did  its  utmost  to  restrain  the  barbarians, 
several  of  the  soldiers  in  it  were  killed  or  wounded,  while  trying  to  snatch 
victims  from  their  hands.    As  soon  as  Montcahn  learned  what  was  pass- 
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ing,  be  hastened,  with  all  his  officers,  to  put  a  stop  to  it;  and  saceeeded 
in  saving  most  of  the  prisoners  whom  the  savages  had  broaght  baok, 
causing  them  to  take  shelter  in  the  fort.  Nearly  600  of  the  enemy's 
soldiers,  dispersed  in  the  woods,  reached,  by  d^ees.  Fort  Edward,  but 
naked,  unarmed,  and  spent  with  hunger  and  fatigue.  The  savages  took 
200  to  Montreal,  for  whom  the  governor  paid  a  heavy  ransom  ;  500  re- 
entered Fort  William-Henry,  as  mentioned  above.  Montcalm  re-oloihed 
those  who  had  been  stripped,  and  sent  them  on,  with  a  strong  escort, 
after  expressing  r^ret  at  what  had  taken  place.  These  unfortunate 
disorders  left  strong  resentments  in  the  hearts  of  the  British.  But  tiie 
prisoners  themselves  rendered  this  justice  to  their  Frendi  conquerors^ 
that  they  used  all  their  efiforts  to  limit  the  evils  done  ;  and  owned  thai 
they  succeeded  in  preventing  greater.* 

The  fort  having  been  razed,  and  the  enemy's  camp  obliterated,  Ai^. 
16,  our  army  re-embarked,  in  250  barges,  for  Carillon.  But  for  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  the  savages  back  to  their  hordes,  and  allowing  the  Cana- 
dians to  secure  their  crops,  Montcalm  would  have  been  able  to  disquiet 
Fort  Edward  at  least.  The  Americans  so  fully  expected  his  arrival  there, 
that  all  their  militias — infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery — ^had  been  put  in 
requisition,  everywhere  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  the  colonists  westward  of 
the  river  Connecticut  had  orders  to  demolish  their  wheeled  vehicles  and 
shut  up  their  cattle.  "  It  is  inconceivable,"  said  Hutchinson,  "  howfonr 
or  five  thousand  enemies  should  cause  such  a  panic  !"  The  provincials' 
apprehensions,  however,  were  not  quite  unreasonable,  for  the  instruotioiis 
of  M.  de  Vaudreuil  bore,  that  after  taking  William-Henry,  Montcalm 
was  to  attack  Fort  Edward  ;  but  the  fear  of  subsistence  failing  the  troops, 
the  needful  absence  of  the  Canadians,  and  the  strength  of  the  place  itself, 
with  the  probability  of  its  being  succored  besides,  had  induced  the  general 
to  give  up  the  attempt  prescribed  to  him  ;  but  this  exercise  of  lus  own 
discretion  by  Montcalm,  caused  great  differences  between  him  and  the 
governor-general.  In  other  respects,  the  difficulty  of  finding  food  for  the 
army  being  ever  present,  and  dearth  always  increasing  in  Canada,  the 
most  welcome  trophy  resulting  from  its  latest  conquest  was  the  mass  of 
food,  including  3,000  quarts  of  fiour,  and  much  bacon,  brought  in  triumph 

•  The  atrocities  succeeding  the  surrender  of  William-Henry  are  but  half 
narrated  in  the  above  account,  and  those  which  are  recounted  are  glossed  orer 
very  neatly.  Not  a  word  is  said  of  the  massacre,  within  the  fort,  and  in  its 
precincts,  of  women  and  children  ;  or  of  the  Aceldama  of  gore  and  ashes  into 
which  the  French  and  their  savages  transformed  the  place.  "  Oh,  they  wert 
fiends  l"  to  use  the  words  of  Shbllby,  in  another  case.— ^. 
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to  Garilkm;  s  booty  this,  whidi  was  priced  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  a» 
worth  a  great  victory. 

This  campaign  over,  our  army  retired  within  the  Canadian  lines,  and, 
in  aatamn,  took  up  its  winter-qnarters  in  the  interior. 

The  year's  harvest  entirely  failed.  In  several  parishes,  hardly  enough 
gndn  was  reaped  to  provide  seed  for  next  crop.  Cereals,  which  pro- 
mised well  as  they  grew,  gave  small  returns  or  none,  owing  to  the  flood- 
ing summer  rains.  It  was  feared  that  the  country  would  have  no  bread 
«t  all  by  the  coming  month  of  January,  For  precaution  against  the 
wont,  200  quarts  of  flour  were  kept  in  reserve,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
Ike  sick  in  hospital  till  the  month  of  May.  In  the  religious  houses,  the 
daily  portion  was  reduced  to  ^  lb.  each  person  ;  and  it  was  proposed 
lo  supply  to  each  of  the  towns'  people  1  lb.  of  beef  or  horse-flesh, 
«r  eod-fish,  along  with  the  quarteron  of  bread  allowed,  but  which  was 
judged  insufficient  of  itself.  The  intendant  bought  up  12  to  15,000 
horses  for  the  shambles.  Stored  subsistence  failing,  the  troops  were 
quartered  upon  the  people  in  rural  districts,  as  these  were  thought  to  be 
best  provided  in  a  time  of  general  dearth.  Only  a  few  soldiers  were  kept 
in  the  towns,  to  do  garrison  duty.  At  the  close  of  September,  De  Lévb 
having  reduced  the  soldiers'  rations,  was  tdd  that  they  murmured  thereat. 
Forthwith  he  assembled  the  grenadiers,  and  reprimanded  them  severely 
for  insubordination.  He  reminded  them  that  the  king  sent  them  to 
Canada  not  only  to  fight,  but  also  to  endure  all  unavoidable  privations 
imposed  on  them  ;  that  they  were  to  consider  the  colony  as  a  city  besi^d 
and  cut  off  from  supplies  ;  that  it  was  for  the  grenadiers  to  give  a  good 
«sample  of  submission  ;  finally,  that  any  mutinous  sign  would  be  punished 
with  severity.  Murmurings  thereafî;er  ceased  for  a  time.  In  Decem- 
ber, the  daUy  rations  were  further  reduced,  and  the  troops  being  prof- 
fered horse-flesh  for  beef,  refused  to  take  it.  M.  de  Ldvis  assembled 
and  harangued  them  again.  He  ordered  them  to  conform  to  circum- 
■lances  ;  and  added  that  if,  a^r  the  distribution  they  had  any  represen- 
tations to  make  to  him,  he  would  listen  to  them  willingly.  Having  taken 
their  rations,  they  justified  their  complaints  with  soldierly  frankness;  and 
aaid  in  conclusion  that  horse-flesh  was  not  nourishing;  that  every 
deficiency  of  supply  fell  upon  them  ;  that  the  civilians  denied  themselves 
nothing,  and  that  the  dearth,  said  to  be  universal,  was  not  even  so  general 
ai  people  pretended. 

M.  de  Levis  replied,  in  order,  to  all  the  grievances  expressed.  He 
assured  them  Ihey  were  ill  informed  of  the  colony's  real  state  ;  for  a  long 
lime,  he  said  the  Quebec  people  had  tasted  no  bread  ;  adding  that  tho 
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officers  of  Qnebeo  and  Montreal  had  not  then  a  guar^ertm  per  diem  eaeL 
He  adverted  to  the  Acadians,  whose  sole  food  was  horse-flesh  and 
cod-fish  ;  and  reminded  the  veterans  present,  that  the  troops  had  eata 
horse-flesh  at  the  si^  of  Prague.  This  disooorse  seemed  to  have  a 
good  efieot,  for  the  mutineers  returned  to  barrack,  and  remonstrated  no 
more.  It  turned  out  afterwards,  that  insubordination  among  the  regu- 
lars had  been  excited  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  and  malcontent  colonial 
soldiers. 

Early  in  April,  the  daily  ration  for  the  Quebec  people  was  rednoed 
again,  and  fixed  at  two  ounces  of  bread  daily,  with  eight  ounces  of  baoon 
or  cod-fish.  Men  began  to  M  down  in  the  streets  with  hanger.  Move 
than  300  Acadians  died  from  privation  at  this  time. 

While  the  country  was  thus  a  prey  to  a  famine  which  seemed  to 
aggravate  every  incertitude  as  to  the  foture,  Montcahn  complained  bitlertj 
that  various  persons  sought  to  depreciate  his  merit  and  lower  him  in  the 
public  regard  ;  that  De  Yaudreuil,  in  particular,  set  himself  to  lessen  the 
credit  due  to  the  regular  troops  and  their  general  in  achieving  the  late 
successes.  Every  victory  gained  seemed,  in  ûust,  to  increase  Ûie  disoiHi- 
tent  of  Montcalm.  An  ill-satisfied  ambition  kept  his  mind  ever  open  to 
all  the  sinister  influences  of  others*  malevolence. 

Meanwhile,  the  ministers  at  Paris  were  constrained  to  attempt  solacing 
the  evils  suffered  by  Canada.  They  knew  that  the  British  cabinet  had 
ordered,  during  the  winter,  an  increase  of  Canada's  military  force  in  a 
larger  proportion  than  during  the  two  preceding  years.  But  the  weakness 
of  the  French  government  allowed  it  not  to  organise  sufficient  succor,  to 
secure  success  either  present  or  future.  The  colonial  expenditure  for 
1757  had  far  exceeded  the  sum  allotted  to  meet  expected  wants,  and  the 
bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  the  royal  exchequer  had  risen  to  12,340,000 
francs.  Private  correspondence  with  France  continued  to  signalise 
financial  abuses  and  great  dilapidations.  Bigot  stood  out  prominently 
among  the  culpable  functionaries  denounced.  The  difficulties  of  the 
time,  the  evils  of  war,  even  famine,  but,  more  than  all,  the  distance  from 
home  supervision,  enabled  him  to  multiply  his  opportunities  of  robbing 
with  impunity.  Having  full  power  to  gratify  his  most  exorbitant  desires, 
he  satisfied  them  without  any  stint.  The  letters  of  Montcalm  (whose 
eyes  began  to  open),  those  of  De  Levis,  Bougainville,  Montreuil,  Doreil, 
Pontleroy — all  abounded  in  accusations  against  Bigot.  Doreil,  writing 
in  cipher  to  the  minister  of  war,  Oct.  22,  1757,  said,  '^  I  blame  not  the 
oommissary-general  alone  ;  there  are  many  things  to  be  said  as  to  others, 
but  I  hold  my  peace.      It  grieves  me  to  see  so  interesting  a  colony,  and 
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the  troope  who  defend  it,  exposed,  through  the  cupidity  of  certain  penonfi, 
to  perish  firom  hunger  and  destitution.  M.  de  Montcahn  will  perhaps 
enter  into  this  matter  at  large  ;  I  leave  to  him  the  ungrateful  task. 
Nothing  escapes  his  attention,  or  can  lessen  his  zeal  for  the  public  well- 
being.  But  what  can  he  do,  any  more  than  I,  (in  the  way  of  prevention)  ? 
why,  only  make  remonstrances  which  delinquents  are  always  ready  to 
pany;  or  it  may  be,  we  are  not  even  listened  to  I 

Three  days  id^rwards,  Doreil  adverting  to  the  prevailing  famine,  and 
to  an  epidemic  which  the  last-arrived  troops  brought  with  them,  thus 
fefisned  to  the  doings  of  the  intendant  :  ^^  The  remedies  to  be  applied  to 
public  ills  ought  to  be  potent  and  prompt. — For  myself,  I  long  only  for  the 
Uessed  time,  when,  by  royal  permission,  I  shall  return  to  France,  and 
witneBB  no  more,  an  idle  spectator,  the  monstrosities  which  daily  challenge 

my  attention M.  de  Moras,  minister  of  marine,  knows  not  the  true 

oanse  of  our  situation.  It  belongs  neither  to  M.  de  Montcalm  nor  to 
me  to  attempt  informing  him.  We  abstain,  the  rather  because  any 
rqxresentations  we  should  make  would  probably  never  reach  him.* 

Montcalm,  writing  under  date  Nov.  4,  observed  that  the  commissary 
had  bought  much  brandy  and  wine,  but  little  flour  ;  why  ?  *'  because 

there  accrued  more  profit  to  him  from  strong  liquors but,''  he  added, 

^  let  BS  cover  this  matter  with  a  thick  veil  ;  to  raise  it  would  compromise 

flome  of  the  Ughest  folks  in  this  land I  conclude,  from  what  was 

said  to  me  at  Paris,  before  I  lefl,  by  M.  de  Ooumay  (minister  of  com- 

meree),  he  is  informed  of  all  that  I  must  not  write ''     Montcalm 

complained,  afterwards,  of  defaultings  in  military  engineering  works  : 
**  How  many  abuses  M.  de  Pontleroy  will  have  to  reform  in  his  depart- 
ment! but  in  what  branch  are  reforms  tio^  wanted?" 

The  European  birth  and  home  nomination  of  defalcating  agents,  who 
always  manifest  far  more  hardihood  in  a  colony  than  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, the  favoring  prejudices  of  the  minister,  with  the  hurries  attending 
warlike  enterprises,  did  not  allow  of  a  searching  investigation  being  then 
made;  and  all.  that  was  done  in  the  matter  at  head-quarters  was  to 
recommend  economy  in  every  outlay  1 

The  colonists  had  earnestly  applied  to  their  king  to  send  them  pro- 
visions. The  new  minister,  M.  de  Moras,  despatched  16,000  quintals 
(owts.)  of  flour,  irrespective  of  the  supply  demanded  by  Cadet,  which 
smounted  to  66,000  quintals.  An  order  was  transmitted,  also,  to  draw 
supplies  from  the  Ohio,  from  the  Illinois  country,  and  Louisiana.     The 

*  Because  one  of  the  underlings  of  the  ministry,  at  Versailles,  named  La 
Porte,  conniyed  with  Bigot. 
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victaalling  vessels  left  France  in  early  spring,  bnt  most  of  them  iram 
captored  by  British  ships  of  war  or  by  privateers.  Those  that  escaped 
arrived  very  late  at  Qnebec,  the  earliest  of  them  not  till  late  in  May. 
This  tardiness  greatly  inqnieted  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  who,  fearing  piroQra8ti« 
nations,  sent  three  ships  in  snooession  to  France,  the  first  as  soon  as  the 
season  allowed,  to  solicit  prompt  succors.  By  mid-June,  no  more  than  one 
frigate  and  20  transports  had  arrived,  bringing  12,000  quarts  of  flour 
in  all. 

As  to  reinforcements  of  soldiers,  none  were  to  be  hoped  for  ;  as  it  ma 
not  found  possible  to  get  any  passed  to^  Canada.  Despite  the  good«wili 
of  some  ministers,  Marshal  de  Belleisle,  in  charge  of  the  war  department, 
oould  obtain  but  a  few  indifferent  recruits,  to  complete  the  companies  in 
battalions  to  40  men  each  ;  and,  even  of  such  recruits  only  firom  300  to 
400  came  during  the  whole  year.  France  experienced  great  vicissitudes 
in  the  campaigns  of  1757  :  alternately  beating  and  beaten  in  Europe,  she 
was  victorious  in  America,  and  unfortunate  in  India.  Her  councils  ware 
guided  by  the  capricious  impulses  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who,  ftom 
day  to  day,  employed  or  dismissed  generals  and  ministers  without  regard 
to  their  merits  or  capabilities.  The  attempts  made  to  obtain  mastery  on 
land  and  sea  had  exhausted  France's  military  forces,  and  undid  their 
harmonious  unity  ;  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  look  on,  and 
see  Britain  double  the  forces  she  had  on  foot  in  America  «when  the  war 
began;  while  Canada  possessed,  May  1,  1758,  only  eight  battalions  of 
regulars,  3,781  strong,  including  recruits  levied  in  the  country:  add 
thereto  the  colonial  regulars,  (numbering  2,000  men  in  the  preceding 
year  and  not  increased  since),  there  resulted  a  properly  disciplined  force 
of  not  quite  6,000,  to  defend  500  leagues  of  frontier.  It  was  plain,  that 
the  Canadians  must  needs  form  the  bulk  of  an  army  capable  of  opposing, 
with  any  chance  of  success,  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy. 

Moreover,  the  checks  the  British  received  in  America,  compensated 
by  their  victories  in  the  East,  did  but  excite  them  to  make  greater  effort» 
than  ever  to  crush,  by  force  of  numbers  alone,  the  defenders  of  Canada. 
This  was  all  the  more  easy,  as  Britain's  finances  were  in  a  flourishing 
state,  and  her  superiority  at  sea  no  longer  contested.  The  capture  of 
Oswego  and  of  William-Henry,  by  ensuring  French  supremacy  on  Lake 
Ontario  and  Lake  George,  made  the  situation  of  the  enemy  on  the  American 
continent  less  favorable,  after  four  years  of  struggle,  than  it  had  been 
any  time  since  1752.  But  the  ardor  of  Mr.  Pitt  now  inspiring  the 
British  cabinet,  it  was  bent  on  solving  the  question  of  British  or  French 
mastery  in  north-eastern  America.    Doubtless,  unpresoient  of  the  great 
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events  ^f  1755,  he  willed  that  his  country  should  be  sole  dominatrix 
there  ;  and  aocordingly  he  planned  such  enterprises  as  must  necessarily 
ensure  the  fisdl  of  the  Franco-American  establishments  in  every  part  of 
the  continent  and  its  adjuncts.  The  British  forces,  both  for  land  and  sea 
service,  were  rapidly  augmented  ;  Lord  Loudon  was  invalided,  and  Gene- 
ral Abercromby  appointed  Anglo-American  generalissimo  ;  while  his  army  • 
was  reinforced  by  12,000  additional  regulars,  sent  out  under  General 
Amherst  All  the  colonial  governments  were  enjoined  to  raise  as  many 
regular  soldiers  as  their  respective  populations  would  allow  of  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  Abercromby  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  properly  disciplined  force, 
50,000  strong,  including  22,000  British  r^ulars  ;  yet  exclusive  of  30,000 
enrolled  militiamen,  who,  if  all  called  out,  would  thus  have  made  the 
collective  force  of  Britain  in  America  80,000  combatants. 

The  accumulation  of  such  a  host  of  armed  men,  tliought  to  be  needfbl 
to  conquer  Canada,  implied  a  proud  homage  to  the  prowess  and  patriotic 
spirit  of  her  defenders,  French  and  colonial  ;  for  the  armies  embodied 
against  them,  or  about  to  be,  exceeded  in  numbers  the  population  of  our 
province  at  that  time,  inoltlding  all  its  men,  women,  and  children. 

With  such  a  signal  disparity  of  numerical  strength,  then,  did  the 
tespective  belligerents  open  the  campaign  of  1758. 


CHAPTER  m. 

BATTLB  OF  CABlLLOK  (TICONDEBOGA).— 1758. 

Canada,  left  to  her  own  means  of  defence,  determines  to  fight  to  the  last.— Flan  of  the  British 
campaign:  proposed  simoltaneons  attacks  on  Lonlsbonrg,  Carillon,  and  Fort  Doqnesne. 
-^Capture  of  Lonisbourg,  after  a  memorable  Biege>  and  invasion  of  the  island  ol  St.  John 
(Prince  Edward's);  the  victors  ravage  the  settlements  of  Craspé  and  Mont-Lonis.— Defen- 
sive measures  in  Canada.— General  Aberoromby  advances,  with  16,000  men,  on  Carillon, 
defended  by  scarcely  8,600  French.— Battlb  or  Cabilloit,  fought  July  8:  deibat  and 
precipitate  retreat  of  Aberoromby.— Colonel  Bradsrteet  captures  and  destroys  Fort  Fron- 
tenac.—General  Forbes  advances  against  Fort  Duquesne.— Deflsat  of  Mi^or  Grant.— The 
French  bum  Fort  Duqnesne  and  retreat.— Vidssitndes  of  the  war  in  dillbrent  parts  of  the 
world.— Ministerial  changes  in  France.- Dissidences  between  Montcalm  and  the  governor. 
—The  French  ministry  takes  Bigot  to  task.— Intrigues  for  superseding  M.  de  Vaudreuil.— 
The  ministry  accept  the  self-proposed  recall  of  Montcalm  ;  the  king  opposes  It.— Conciliatory 
despatches  sent  to  the  rival  chiefli,  with  knightly  orders,  ftc,  for  them,  and  promotions  of 
their  subalterns;  but  accompanied  by  no  soldiers  or  other  substantial  succors.— Defection 
of  the  French  Indians,  who  at  Easton  adopt  the  British  side.— British  decide  to  advance 
upon  Quebec,  with  three  armies,  to  rendexvous  under  its  walls.— Amount  of  Canadian 
force  in  hand  to  resist  this  triple  invasion. 

The  persevering  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  appropriate  Canada,  so  often 
defeated,  made  it  probable  that  she  would  now  try,  onoe  for  all,  to  gain 
her  ends  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  wipe  out  her  past  disgraces,  by  crashing, 
at  one  blow,  the  small  opposing  force  likely  to  be  ranged  against  her 
overwhelming  armed  hosts.  France,  hopeless  probably  of  finally  preserv- 
ing her  finest  dependency,  made  almost  no  further  attempt  to  retain  it 
by  force  of  arms  ;  still  its  native  defenders,  all  but  abandoned  by  their 
mother  country,  none  the  less  girded  up  their  loins  to  face  the  storm  of 
invasion  about  to  assail  them.  *'  We  shall  fight,"  wrote  Montcalm  to  the 
minister  ;  "  and  we  shall  bury  ourselves,  if  need  be,  under  the  ruins  of 
the  colony."  Others  said,  ^^All  our  most  alert  and  valid  males  must 
march  and  fight;  let  the  civic  officers,  the  priests,  the  women,  with 
persons  of  tender  or  advanced  age,  do  the  smdl  labor — the  wives  of  all 
functionaries,  civil  and  military,  setting  an  example  to  the  rest."  Sudi 
was  the  stern  resolution  formed,  by  every  class  alike,  to  defend  their 
oommon  country  to  the  last. 

The  British,  on  their  part,  with  forces  fully  capable  of  much  sub-divi- 
sion, determined  to  attack,  concurrently,  Louisbourg,  Carillon  and  Fort 
Duqnesne.  The  capture  of  Montreal  was  to  be  the  appendix  to  that  of 
Carillon.  A  large  fleet  and  14,000  of  a  land  force  were  assigned  to 
assault  the  first-named  place;  from  16  to  18  thousand  men  were  ordered 
to  invade  Canada  by  way  of  Lake  George  ;  and  9,000  others  marched 
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into  the  Ohio  conntry  to  expel  the  French  thence.  Only  an  imperfect 
notion  was  formed,  in  Quebec,  of  the  numbers  which  were  about  to 
conjoin  in  a  leaguer  of  that  city  ;  but  the  temporary  safety  of  both 
capital  and  colony  were  entirely  due  to  the  coming  Tietory  of  Carillon, 
where,  as  at  Cressy,  the  victors  repulsed  an  army  five  times  more  nume- 
rous than  their  own. 

Daring  spring  this  year,  the  French  troops,  after  some  delay  firom 
wiant  of  provisions,  marched  to  resume  their  positions  on  the  frontiers, 
with  orders  to  throw  out  parties  to  harass  the  enemy,  cause  him  to  divide 
his  forces,  and  ascertain  his  hostile  designs.  Near  Carillon  3,000  of  our 
soldiers  rendezvoused  ;  and  as  many  assumed  portions  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  at  Niagara.  These  measures  taken,  the  soldiery  stood 
to  their  arms  ;  while  the  colonists  scattered  in  the  furrows  of  their  ploughed 
fields  tiie  few  handfuls  of  seed-corn  they  had  been  able  to  redeem  from 
the  reserved  stores  whieh  gaunt  famine  had  broken  into  and  nearly 
devoured. 

Simultaneously,  the  British  broke  bounds  ;  and  it  was  upon  Louisbourg 
that  their  first  blows  fell.  Admiral  Bosoawen  sailed  thither  from  Halifax, 
(N.  S.)  May  28,  with  24  ships  of  the  line,  18  frigates,  and  ma  y  trans- 
ports, having  troops^  on  board  and  a  large  siege  train.  June  2,  the 
expedition  reached  Louisbourg.  Here  were,  in  garrison,  2,100  r^ulars 
and  600  militiamen  ;  with  5  men  of  war  and  5  frigates,  moored  in  the 
harbor,  to  aid  in  defending  the  place  against  a  combined  force  of  30,000 
British  soldiers  and  sailors.  M.  Drucourt,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
Comte  de  Raymond  as  governor,  resolved  to  make  a  stout  defence,  and 
not  give  in,  even  should  no  relief  come,  so  long  as  the  works  were  at  all 
tenable  by  the  small  number  of  their  defenders. 

The  fortifications,  indeed,  had  become  everywhere  ruinous,  for  want  of 
reparation.  The  revêtements  *  and  most  of  the  curtains  f  had  entirely 
orambled  away,  and  there  was  but  one  casemate  ;(  and  a  magazine  that 
were  bomb-proof.  The  chief  strength  of  the  place  lay  in  the  difficulty  of 
an  enemy's  disembarking  to  attack  it,  and  in  the  facility  with  which  the , 
harbor  entry  could  be  barred  against  him.  ^  What  remained  undilapidated 
of  the  original  works  of  defence,  being  formed  of  friable  stone,  as  above 
noted,  joined  with  bad  mortar  too,  the  probability  was,  that  it  could  not 
long  withstand  the  shock  of  heavy  projectiles;  the  governor,  consequently, 

•    *  Linings  of  stone,  brick,  &c. 

t  Walls  between  bastions. 

t  A  subterranean  chamber  with  a  vaulted  roof,  used  as  a  guard-house  to 
defend  the  onrtains,  fosses,  àe.^B, 
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prepared  rather  to  oppose  the  enemy's  disembaiiutioii,  than  await  his 
approach  behind  such  ruins.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  earefiiUj  fortified 
all  the  weak  points  of  the  coast  in  the  environs  of  the  town  as  fisr  as 
Ghibarus  bay,  distant  1^  mile  and  near  to  where  the  British  fleet  anchored. 
Oormorant  cove,  being  the  most  accessible  part  of  that  line  of  eoaat,  he 
bordered  with  a  solid  parapet,  pierced  for  cannon  and  swivel-giins  of 
heavy  calibre.  In  front  of  this  entrenchment  he  formed  a  breastwork  of 
Med  trees,  so  closely  set  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a 
passage  through  it,  even  when  unmanned;  though  it  presented  an 
appearance,  to  the  deceived  eye,  of  an  expanse  of  unbroken  natval 
verdure.  (Raynal.) — ^A  series  of  interchained  barges  was  raii^ 
from  Cape  Noir  to  Cape  Blane,  and  batteries  were  erected  upon  them, 
commanding  all  points  where  a  landing  was  practicable. 

In  presence  of  such  obstacles,  that  operation  became  both  difficult  and 
dangerous  ;  yet  as  the  British  could  have  no  certainty  of  the  concealed 
strength  of  resistance  at  Cormorant  cove,  it  was  precisely  there  that  they 
touched  ground  on  the  8th  day  of  June.  To  perplex  the  attention  of 
the  French,  they  prolonged  the  line  of  their  vessels,  so  as  to  threaten  the 
whole  seaboard,  feigning  to  disembark  at  Laurembec  and  other  points  of 
it  ;  but  suddenly  most  of  the  British  attacking  corps,  formed  in  three 
divisions,  landed  at  the  cove,  while  General  Wolfe,  with  100  men,  at  a 
spot  a  little  beyond,  scaled  a  rock  judged  thitherto  inaccessible,  and  kept 
possession  of  it,  despite  all  attempts  of  the  armed  townsmen  and  savages, 
who  tried  to  dislodge  the  enemy's  soldiers. 

The  governor,  after  leaving  only  300  men  in  garrison,  was  present 
here  with  the  rest.  The  works  at  Cormorant  cove  were  thus  manned  by 
2,000  soldiers  and  some  savages.  The  British,  who  saw  not  yet  the  trap 
that  had  been  set  for  them,  continued  their  landing.  Louisbourg  would 
have  been  saved  if,  the  disembarkation  once  completed,  they  had  advanced 
inland,  in  full  confidence  of  having  no  formidable  obstacles  to  encounter  ; 
for  then  they  must  have  quailed  under  the  hail-storm  of  cannon-shot  and 
musket-balls  which  the  French,  under  secure  covert,  would  assuredly 
have  poured  upon  them.  It  is  not  likely  that  one  of  them,  in  such  s 
case,  would  have  escaped  death  by  bullets,  or  in  the  Waves  ;  for  the  sea 
at  that  time  was  in  a  very  troubled  state,  and  an  orderly  re-embarkatioo 
they  would  have  found  difficult,  or  rather  impossible.  But  French 
impetuosity,  says  Raynal,  caused  a  well-laid  scheme  to  miscarry.  Hardly 
had  the  British  landed  their  vanguard,  and  their  vessels,  nearing  the 
shore,  were  about  to  disgorge  the  main  body,  than  a  brisk  fire  of  musketiy 
reaching  those  already  on  shore,  and  assailants  hitherto  concealed  in  the 


tLballifl  coming  nnmetrouBlj  into  view  to  take  part  in  the  fray,  the  dai^^ 
v£  advancing  further  became  apparent  to  the  dullest  of  «the  British  officers^ 
Preparing  to  retrace  their  steps,  they  saw  no  other  means  to  descend 
than  by  way  of  the  rock  where  Wolfe  had  posted  a  detachment  That 
general)  then  engaged  in  re^mbarking  the  troops  and  getting  off  the 
barges,  forthwith  ordered  one  of  his  officers  to  the  perilous  spot 

It  was  Major  Scott  who  went  thither  mth  his  company.  The  shallop 
he  was  in  having  sunk  the  instant  aflber  he  put  foot  on  land,  he  alone 
held  to  the  rock  with  his  hands  ;  and  he  now  found  only  ten  soldiers 
alive,  out  of  the  hundred  lately  posted  on  it.  With  this  small  number, 
however,  he  contrived  to  gain  the  heights^  Thanks  to  a  covert  of  bruah^ 
wood,  he  stood  his  ground  heroically  against  a  party  of  French  and 
savages  seven  times  more  numerous  than  his  own.  The  British  troops, 
braving  at  once  the  raging  sea,  and  the  firing  from  the  French  batteries 
promptly  directed  on  the  contested  rock,  succeeded  in  securing  the  only 
point  suitable  for  their  disembarkation  on  thb  side.  The  position  of  the 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  thenceforth  became  untenable.  Fairly  out^ 
flanked,  one  of  their  batteries  was  soon  carried.  At  that  instant,  it  was 
rumored  that  General  Whitemore  had  disembarked  at  Cape  Blanc,  and 
was  about  to  pass  between  the  2,000  French  soldiers  at  the  cove  and  the 
town;  into  which  the  latter  were  forthwith  recalled  by  the  governor, 
after  leaving  200  men  killed  or  captured.  The  fall  of  Louisbourg  was 
now  only  a  question  of  time  ;  but  as  a  prolonged  defence  might  become 
a  means  for  delaying,  perhaps  preventing,  a  direct  attack  on  Canada, 
the  commandant  refused  to  let  the  five  men-of-war  in  the  port  put  to  sea.^ 

The  British  operated  briskly.  June  12,  General  Wolfe,  with  3,000 
men,  garrisoned  the  Pharo  battery,  the  Royal  battery,  and  other  deserted 
works.  The  Pharo  battery  was  important,  as  it  commanded  the  port, 
the  town  fortifications,  and  a  battery  on  the  island  facing  the  place. 
The  siege  of  the  latter  forthwith  commenced.  It  was  courageously 
defended.  Seven  thousand  men  at  the  most,  including  disembarked 
sailors,  and  a  regiment  which  came  in  aid  by  sea  during  the  si^,  fought 
against  a  quadruple  force  during  two  months,  with  admirable  courage 
and  patience. 

The  besiegers,  favored  by  the  broken  ground,  advanced  their  lines  to 
within  600  yards  of  the  town  walls.  The  besieged  made  several  sorties, 
but  could  not  much  interrupt  the  operations  actively  carried  on  by  the 
British.     June  19,  the  Pharo  battery,  seated  on  a  height  scarcely  attain* 

*  Letter  from  M.  Drucoort  to  the  minister,  dated  Sept.  23,  1758. 
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able  by  tlie  garrison's  fire,  b^an  to  play  on  the  town.  The  cannonadér 
on  both  parts,  was  heavy;  but  the  French  were  obliged  to  bring  the 
men-of-war  600  yards  nearer  to  the  town,  to  escape  the  enemy's  shot; 
which  began  to  tell,  also,  upon  the  town-wall  facing  the  Pharo.  Three 
new  batteries  were  erected,  hi  succession  ;  and  a  mound,  450  yards  long, 
was  raised  by  the  enemy,  to  facilitate  their  approaches,  upon  another 
site  which  commanded  the  place.  June  29,  the  besieged,  fearing  lest 
the  British  fleet  should  enter  the  harbor,  sank  four  vessels  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  its  entry.  July  1,  two  more  were  sunk,  in  the  same  view,  their 
masts  standing  above  water.  The  fire  from  all  the  ramparts,  meantime, 
was  constant,  and  several  sorties  were  made.  The  governor's  wife, 
Madame  de  Drucourt,  immortalized  herself  by  her  heroism  during  the 
siege.  To  encourage  the  soldiers,  she  often  passed  and  re-passed  along 
the  ramparts  amid  the  cannonading,  fired  several  great  guns  herself, 
rewarding  the  most  alert  artillerymen.  She  also  dressed  the  hurts  of  the 
wounded,  kept  up  their  courage  by  her  kind  words,  and,  in  short,  endeared 
herself  to  the  men  no  less  by  a  masculine  courage  than  by  exercising  the 
gentler  virtues  more  becoming  her  sex. 

Meanwhile,  the  walls  ceased  not  to  crumble  everywhere  under  the 
enemy's  projectiles  :  yet,  determined  as  was  the  attack,  no  less  persistent 
was  the  spirit  of  defence.  The  breaches  made  in  the  works  were  con- 
stantly repaired,  as  far  as  possible.  July  21,  a  shell  set  fire  to  a  French 
74-gun  ship  in  the  harbor  ;  its  powder-magazine  blew  up,  and  the  fir& 
spread  to  two  more  vessels,  which  also  were  consumed.  Only  two  French 
men-of-war  remained  afloat;  and  to  save  these,  it  was  needful  to  steer 
them  clear,  not  only  of  the  enemy's  cannon-range,  but  that  of  the  burn- 
ing ships;  for  the  guns  of  the  latter,  being  shotted,  were  going  off  at 
every  instant.  Present  salvage,  however,  proved  to  be  no  final  gain, 
but  the  contrary4  for,  ere  the  siege  ended,  they  were  captured  by  the 
enemy,  who  entered  the  harbor  during  a  dark  night,  cut  out  one,  and 
burnt  the  other. 

This  last  blow  determined  the  French  to  give  in.  It  showed  that  the 
port  was  quite  assailable  and  all  but  defenceless  seaward  ;  while  it  was  a 
scene  of  wreck  within.  The  land  works,  also,  were  become  untenable, 
for  every  battery  on  the  ramparts  was  disorganized;  scarcely  a  dozen 
cannon  remained  undismounted,  and  many  practicable  breaches  existed 
in  the  lino  of  defence,  which  the  weakened  garrison  could  not  now  repair, 
a  third  of  its  numbers  being  kiUed  or  wounded.  As,  from  hour  to  hour, 
a  general  assault  was  apprehended  by  the  townspeople,  they  adjured  the 
governor  to  capitulate.     He  reluctantly  yielded,  and  had  to  accept  the 
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terms  granted  by  the  foe,  July  26,  1758.  Thus  did  Lonisbourg,  or 
rather  its  ruins,  with  the  whole  island  of  Cape  Breton,  pass  into  British 
hands  :  the  surrender  of  the  isle  of  St.  Jean  (Prince  Edward's)  being 
also  promised  by  the  governor.  He  and  his  garrison,  reduced  to  500 
soldiers  and  sailors,  remained  prisoners  of  war  ;  while  the  townspeople,  it 
was  ruled,  were  to  be  transported  bodily  to  France. 

This  conquest,  which  cost  the  hosiers  only  400  men,  killed  and 
wounded  together,  greatly  rejoiced  Great  Britain  and  her  American 
colonies.  Trophies  of  the  victory  gained  were  sen  t  to  London,  and  paraded 
from  Kensington  palace  to  St  Paul's  cathedral  ;  and  thanksgivings  were 
celebrated  in  all  the  churches,  with  the  greater  ostentation  as  an  of^t 
was  needful  to  make  the  people  forget  the  discomfiture  of  Carillon,  the 
unwelcome  news  of  which  had  only  then  reached  Britain.  Yet,  after 
all,  Louisbourg  was  but  a  paltry  fastness.* 

After  this  exploit,  the  British  fleet  set  out  to  take  possession  of  isle 
St.  Jean,  and  to  destroy  the  settlements  of  Oaspé  and  Mont-Louis, 
established  in  the  Laurentian  gulf  by  the  Acadians  and  poor  fishermen, 
all  of  whom  the  enemy  bore  away.  The  expedition  afterwards  made  an 
attempt  on  Miramichi,  and  finally  retired  about  mid-October.  Simulta- 
neously, others  of  the  British  erected  petty  forts,  as  if  to  secure  a 
foothold  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  bay  of  Fundy.  The  fall  of 
Louisbourg  and  the  loss  of  Cape  Breton  left  Canada  without  a  seaward 
defence,  and  cleared  a  free  passage  to  Quebec  for  the  enemy  to  enter 
in  at 

While  General  Amherst  and  Admiral  Boscawen  were  gathering  laurels 
in  Cape  Breton,  and  on  the  adjoining  seaboard,  General  Abercromby, 
ensconced  at  the  end  of  Lake  George,  was  chewing,  in  silence  and  inac- 
tivity, the  bitter  cud  of  shame  for  the  stinging  defeat  he  had  experienced 
just  before. 

This  general  had  reserved  for  himself  the  command  of  the  troops 
which  were  to  act  in  the  Champlain  lake  r^on,  theirâ  being  the  chief 
operation  in  the  tripartite  campaign,  as  planned  at  head-quarters.  His 
army  was  composed  of  7,000  regulars  and  9,000  provincials,  besides 

*  "  Loaisboarg  is  a  little  place,  and  has  but  one  casemate  in  it,  bardlj  big 
enough  to  hold  the  women.  Our  artillery  made  havoc  among  them  (the  garri- 
son) and  soon  opened  the  rampart:  in  two  days  more,  we  should  certainly  have 
carried  it.  If  this  force  had  been  properly  managed,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
French  colony  in  North  America  ia  one  campaign  ;  for  we  have,  ezclusivp  of 
seamen  and  mariners,  near  forty  thousand  men  in  arms." — Letter  from  General 
JVol/e^  to  his  uncle  Major  Wolfe,  dated  2lth  of  My,  1758. 
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fiom  400  to  500  sayages,  led  by  Golonel  Johnson  ;  the  eolleetm  fbree 
leiDg  eantoned  near  Lake  George.  When  all  was  ready  for  an  adyanee 
towards  Montreal,  the  road  to  which  Âbereromby  undertook  to  dear  of 
every  obstacle  set  in  his  way,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  force  the 
French  défensive  line.  M.  de  Yaudrewl  donbted  not  that  Carillon 
(Ticonderoga)  would  be  attacked,  after  General  Amherst  departed  for 
Louisbouig;  but,  as  he  had  as  yet  receiyed  no  provisions  from  France, 
he  thought  the  best  means  of  defending  the  eentral  frontier  would  be  to 
make  a  diversion.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  persisted  in  a  plan  he  had 
fbrmed,  to  throw  a  strong  corps  on  the  southern  lake-board  of  Ontario, 
fbrce  the  Iroquois  to  renounce  the  British  alliance,  prevent  a  relbmndation 
of  Oswego,  make  an  irruption  on  Schenectady,  and  constrain  the  enemy 
to  quite  abandon  the  Champlain  r^on.  Such  a  demonstration,  both  in 
its  political  and  military  complexion,  was  of  a  very  ticklish  character: 
still  Levis,  with  800  regulars  and  2,200  Canadians  and  western  savages, 
prepared  to  realise  it;  but,  just  as  he  was  about  to  proceed,  word  came 
from  M.  de  Bourlamaque,  commandant  on  the  Champlain  frontier,  that 
Abcrcromby,  then  at  Fort  Edward,  was  about  to  come  down  upon  him 
with  a  large  army.  The  original  order  to  De  Levis  was  now  counter- 
manded ;  and  General  Montcalm,  after  some  wrangling  with  Vaudreuil 
r^rding  his  instructions,  set  out  from  Montreal,  June  24^  with  M.  de 
Pontleroy,  chief  engineer,  to  take  charge  of  the  troops  at  Carillon,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  30th.  He  there  found  3,000  men  assembled.  Mont- 
calm seemed  surprised  on  finding  that  the  British  were  already  in  act  of 
descending  Lake  George  :  although,  ever  since  spring-time,  he  had  himself 
directed  [Yaudreuil's  ?]  attention  to  Fort  Edward,  and  pressed  [him  ?] 
to  send  troops  to  Bourlamaque  in  any  event.  He  now,  without  delay, 
sent  word  of  what  was  passing  to  the  governor-general,  who  hastened  the 
march  of  the  troops,  already  then  on  their  way  for  his  relief,  under  Be 
Levis  :  whose  corps  was  composed  of  400  regulars,  1,600  Canadians,  and 
a  few  savages.  The  militias,  too,  were  ordered  to  come  up  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  but  only  a  few  reached  the  scene  of  action,  even  by  forced 
marches,  till  the  pressing  need  for  them  no  longer  existed. 

July  1,  Montcalm  made  a  movement  in  advance,  ecJidomng  his  troops 
from  Fort  Carillon  to  the  foot  of  Lake  George,  to  curb  the  enemy,  and 
obstruct  their  landing. 

July  5,  the  British  embarked,  at  the  lake  head,  in  900  barges  and  130 
bateaux,  while  on  numerous  rafts  oannnon  were  mounted,  constituting  so 
many  floating-batteries.  ''  The  sky  was  serene,"  says  Mr.  Dwight,  "  and 
the  weather  superb  :  our  fiotUla  sped  its  way  in  measured  time,  in  aooord 
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wkûi  inEpring  martial  music.  The  standards'  folds  floated  gaily  in  the 
smshine;  and  joyous  anticipations  of  a  coming  triumph  beamed  in 
eTery  eye.  The  firmament  above,  the  earth  below,  and  all  things  around 
viy  formed  together  a  glorious  spectacle.  The  sun,  since  his  course  in 
the  heayens  b^n,  rarely  ever  lighted  up  a  scene  of  greater  beauty  or 
gEmdeur.'' 

The  British  yan,  6000  strong,  led  by  Lord  Howe,  reached  the  lake 
fboiy  early  on  the  6th,  and  Camp  Brûlé.  As  it  approached,  Bourli^ 
maque  fell  back  on  La  Chute,  where  Montcalm  was  posted  ;  after  wait- 
ing, but  in  Tain,  the  return  of  M.  de  Trépëzée,  whom  he  had  sent  on  a 
noonnoissance,  to  Mont  Pelée,  with  300  men.  The  latter,  at  sight  of 
the  enemy,  went  to  rejoin  Bourlamaque,  but  lost  his  way  in  the  woods  ; 
tiiereby,  through  the  delay  ensuing,  just  as  he  reached  the  spot  whence  he 
had  set  out  his  corps  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  two-tbirds  of 
the  men  were  killed,  or  drowned  in  attempted  flight.  The  rest  who 
finrmed  his  rear  guard  and  had  taken  another  route,  arrived  safely  at  La 
Chute,  whither  Trép^ée  and  another  officer  were  borne  mortally  wound- 
ed. It  was  also  in  this  fortuitous  skirmish  that  Lord  Howe  lost  his  life. 
He  was  a  young  man,  but  an  officer  of  much  promise,  whose  death  was 
greatly  mourned  over  by  his  compatriots. 

The  amount  of  the  enemy's  force,  and  his  intents,  were  now  alike  dis- 
eeruble.  Montcalm  broke  up  his  camp  at  La  Chute  ;  while,  supported 
by  the  colonial  regulars  and  400  to  500  Canadians,  just  come  up,  he  de- 
filed towards  the  heights  of  Carillon,  where  he  proposed  to  do  battle; 
for  it  had  been  determined  that,  whatever  might  be  the  disparity  in  the 
Bmmbers  of  the  two  armies,  the  entry  to  Canada  should  not  be  given  up 
without  a  struggle.  Montcalm  at  first  elected  to  make  his  stand  at  Fort 
St  Frederic  (Crown-Point)  ;  but  M.  de  Lotbinière,  who  knew  the  coun- 
try well,  counselled  him  to  prefer  the  heights  of  Carillon  ;  the  enemy,. 
be  said,  could  not  pass  that  way,  if  it  were  judiciously  occupied  ;  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  strengthen  the  pass  by  entrenching,  under  the  cannon 
of  the  fi)rt  ;  whereas,  he  observed,  the  works  needful  to  cover  St.  Frederic- 
would  take  two  months  to  execute  ;  not  to  mention  that,  Carillon  once- 
cleared,  the  enemy  could  safely  descend  Lake  Champlain,  leaving  the: 
former  stronghold  unassailed,  in  his  rear.  Montcalm,  feeling  the  cogencj 
of  this  reasoning,  halted  the  troops  as  soon  as  they  reached  Carillon  ia 
their  retrograde  march  ;  then  he  gave  them  orders  to  take  up  a  position 
in  advance  of  the  fort,  and  there  entrench  themselves,  as  proposed. 

The  heights  of  Carillon-are  situated  within  a  triangle  formed  by  the 
diachaige  of  the  superfluous  waters  of  Lake  George,  named  La  Chute  river^ 
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and  Lake  Champlain,  into  which  Uiej  here  flow.  Some  Unffii,  which  are 
not  loffy,  and  rise  highest  at  Uie  sammit  of  the  triangle,  terminate,  hj  an 
easy  slope,  towards  the  lake  ;  hut  present  a  steep  frontage  to  the  river, 
the  latter  haying  a  strand  alongside  it  about  50  yards  broad.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  triangle,  on  the  edge  of  the  frontage  aforesaid,  was  a 
small  redoubt,  the  fire  from  which  radiated  on  the  riyer  and  lake  ;  infi- 
lading,  too,  the  sloping  ground  along  the  course  of  the  stream.  This  re- 
doubt was  connected,  by  a  parapet,  with  Fort  Carillon  (the  ruins  of  which 
may  still  be  seen).  The  fort,  which  could  contain  dOO  to  400  men,  lay  in 
Uie  lap  of  the  triangle,  and  commanded  the  centre  and  right  side  of  the 
plateau,  as  well  as  the  plain  below,  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  river  St.  Frederic  The  enemy  in  our  front  bivouacked  during 
the  night'  of  July  6-7.  The  glare  of  their  numerous  fires  indicated  that 
they  were  in  great  number  near  Uié  portage.  The  French  entrench- 
ments, of  sigsag  outline,,  were  b^un  in  the  evening  of  the  6th,  and  car- 
ried on  most  actively  on  the  7th.  They  b^an  at  the  fort,  followed 
for  some  length  the  crest  of  the  heights,  in  the  direction  of  La  Chute 
river,  and  then  turned  to  the  right,  in  order  to  traverse  the  triangle  at 
its  base,  following  the  sinuosities  of  a  gorge,  of  little  depth,  running 
across  the  plateau  ;  and,  finally,  descended  to  the  hollow  which  extends 
to  the  lake.  The  lines  of  entrenchment  might  have  about  600  yards  of 
development,  and  a  height  of  five  feet:  they  were  formed  of  felled 
trees,  plaoed  each  on  others  ;  and  all  disposed  in  such  sort,  that  the  larger 
branches,  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  pointed,  turned  outwards  and 
formed  a  rude  kind  of  chevaux-de-frise.  Each  battalion,  as  it  arrived, 
first  taking  the  place  it  was  to  occupy  in  action,  constructed  its  parts  of 
the  defences  intended  to  cover  all.  Every  man  worked  with  ardor  at  his 
separate  task.  The  Canadians,  who  did  not  obtain  hatchets  till  noon  on 
the  6th,  began  their  assigned  portion  of  the  abattis,  in  the  hollow  towards 
Lake  Champlain,  and  finished  it  just  as  the  advancing  British  came  into 
view.  As  the  intermediate  country  between  the  troops  and  the  enemy 
was  thickly  wooded,  Montcalm  had  caused  the  nearer  parts  of  it  to  be 
cleared,  so  that  the  latter  should  be  the  sooner  seen,  and  have  no  covert 
when  within  gun-range. 

Meanwhile,  Abercromby  was  completing  the  disembarkation  of  his 
army.  Some  prisoners  he  took  misinformed  him  thut  the  French  had 
entrenched  themselves  merely  to  gain  time,  expecting  the  arrival  of  3000 
additional  men,  under  De  Levis,  said  to  be  on  the  way.  The  wily 
Aberoromby  determined  to  fall  on  at  once,  before  the  (imaginary)  succor 
could  come  up.    An  engineer,  sent  by  Abercromby  to  reconnoitre,  re- 
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turned  and  reported  that  the  French  works  were  incomplete  ;  npon  which, 
he  (boldly)  put  his  army  in  motion.  The  vanguard,  led  by  Colonel 
Bradstreet,  did  not  halt  till  it  came  within  a  short  mile  of  the  French 
entrenchments,  late  on  7th  July.  Here  the  enemy's  advanced  corps 
passed  the  night;  the  line  of  adversaries  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  inter- 
space making  ready  for  next  day's  action. 

The  British  army,  deducting  a  few  hundred  men  left  at  La 
Chute  (probably  for  .guarding  the  boats  at  the  foot  of  the  lake), 
consisted  of  15,000  prime  soldiers,  under  experienced  officers — all  full 
of  confidence  in  their  superior  numbers  proving  irresistible;  while 
the  French  forces  were  only  3,600  strong,  including  450  Canadians 
and  marines  ;  there  being  no  armed  savages  present.  Montcalm  put  fort 
Carillon  in  charge  of  300  men  ;  the  rest  lined  the  entrenchments,  three 
men  deep.  Order  was  given  to  each  battalion  to  keep  in  reserve  a  grena- 
dier company  and  a  piquet  of  soldiers,  to  take  post  behind,  and  repair, 
on  occasion,  to  any  overpressed  part  of  the  line.  De  Levis,  who  arrived 
just  that  morning  (the  8th,)  commanded  the  right  wing;  under  him  were 
the  Canadians  and  their  chief,  M.  de  Raymond  ;  Bourlamaque  command- 
ed the  left  wing,  Montcalm  the  centre.  Such  was  the  French  order  of 
battle. 

About  half-past  12  noon,  the  outposts  re-entered  the  abattis,  after  skir- 
mishing with  those  of  the  British.  A  cannon-shot,  fired  from  the  fort, 
gave  the  signal  to  the  men  within  to  stand  to  their  arms,  and  be  ready  to 
open  fire. 

Abercromby  divided  his  army  into  four  columns,  the  heads  of  which 
were  ordered  to  attack  simultaneously.  The  grenadier  companies,  posted 
in  front  of  all,  had  directions  to  force  the  entrenchments  at  the  bayonets* 
point,  but  not  to  fire  till  they  had  fairly  cleared  the  barricade.  At  the 
same  time,  an  alloted  number  of  gun-barges  were  to  fall  down  La  Chute 
river,  and  menace  the  French  right  flank.-  By  one  o'clock  P.  M.  the 
British  columns  were  moving  onward  ;  they  were  intermingled  with  light 
troops  and  savages.  The  latter,  as  they  advanced  under  tree-covert,  kept 
up  a  galling  fire  on  the  French.  The  enemy's  four  columns,  leaving  the 
uncleared  woods  behind,  descended  into  the  gorge  in  front  of  our  entrench- 
ments, advancing  upon  them  with  great  boldness  and  in  admirable  order  : 
two  of  the  four  columns  being  directed  against  the  French  left  wing, 
one  against  the  centre,  and  the  fourth  against  the  right,  following  the 
sinuosities  in  the  slope  of  the  hollow  where  the  Canadians  were  posted. 
The  firing  was  commenced  by  the  marksmen  of  the  column  opposed 
to  the  French  right  wing,  and  extended  gradually  firom  that  point  to 
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the  Frencli  left,  the  oolnmn  facing  which,  composed  of  highlandera  and 
grenadiers,  tried  to  penetrate  the  barrier  on  M.  dc  Levis'  side.  That 
officer,  discerning  the  danger,  ordered  the  Canadians  to  make  a  sortie 
and  assail  the  flank  of  this  column.  The  manœuvre  succeeded  ;  for  tiie 
Canadians'  fire,  and  that  of  the  two  battalions  on  the  sloping  ground  or 
hillock,  forced  this  column  to  incline  towards  the  next,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  cross  flanking-fire.  The  four  columns,  obliged  to  converge  a  little  in 
advancing,  either  to  protect  their  flanks  or  the  better  to  attain  select 
points  of  attack,  became  massed  in  debouching  near  the  heights.  At 
that  instant^  30  barges  appeared  on  La  Chute,  sent  to  inquiet  the  Frendi 
flank.  A  few  shots  from  the  fort,  which  sank  two  of  them,  and  an 
assault  upon  the  others,  from  the  banks,  by  a  few  men,  caused  Uieir  crews 
to  retreat. 

Montcalm  had  given  an  order  that  the  enemies  should  be  aUowed  to 
come  unresisted  within  20  paces  of  the  entrenchments,  and  it  was  punc- 
tually obeyed.  Arrived  at  the  marked  line,  the  musketry  which  assailed 
their  compact  masses  told  so  promptly  and  terribly,  that  they  were  first 
staggered,  and  then  fell  into  disorder.  Forced  to  fall  back  an  instant, 
the  broken  forward  ranks  were  re-formed,  and  returned  to  the  attack; 
but  forgetting  their  consign  (not  to  fire,  themselves,  till  they  had  sur- 
mounted the  barricade  with  fixed  bayonets),  they  began  to  exchange  shots 
at  a  great  disadvantage,  with  the  ensconced  French.  The  firing  on  both 
sides,  along  the  whole  line,  became  very  hot,  and  was  long  continued  : 
but,  after  the  greatest  efforts,  the  surviving  assailants  were  obliged  to  give 
way  a  second  time,  leaving  the  ground  behind  them  strewed  with  dead. 
Once  again,  however,  they  rallied  at  a  little  distance,  re-formed  their 
columns,  and  after  a  few  moments'  halt,  threw  themselves  anew  upon  the 
entrenchments,  despite  the  hottest  Opposing  fire  imaginable. 

Our  generalissimo  exposed  himself  as  much  as  the  meanest  of  his  sol- 
diers. From  his  station  in  the  centre,  he  hastened  towards  every  point 
where  there  was  most  danger,  giving  orders  and  bringing  up  succor. 
Finally,  the  British,  after  unexampled  efforts,  were  again  repulsed. 

Astonished  more  than  ever  at  so  obstinate  a  resistance,  Abercroraby, 
who  thought  nothing  would  withstand  his  forces,  could  not  yet  believe 
that  they  would  ultimately  fail  before  enemies  so  much  inferior  in  num- 
bers ;  he  thought,  that,  let  his  adversaries'  courage  be  ever  so  great,  they 
would  at  last  renounce  a  contest  which,  the  more  violent  and  prolonged 
it  were,  would  end  all  the  more  fatally  for  them.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  continue  his  assaults  with  added  energy  till  he  should  achieve  a  triumpL 
Accordingly,  between  1  and  5  o'clock  P.  M.  (four  hours  !)  he  ordered  up 
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his  troops  six  times,  to  be  as  often  driven  back,  each  succeeding  time 
with  increasing  loss.  The  fire  kept  np  against  them  by  the  French  was 
so  hot  and  close,  that  part  of  the  fragile  ramparts  which  protected  the 
assailed  ignited  more  than  once. 

The  enemies'  columns,  not  succeeding  in  their  first  attacks  made  simul- 
taneously but  independently  against  the  whole  French  line,  now  conjoined 
their  strengths,  and  in  a  solid  body  tried  to  force,  sometimes  the  centre 
of  the  French,  at  other  times  their  right,  and  again  their  left  wing — all 
in  vain.  But  it  was  the  right  of  the  French  works  that  was  longest  and 
most  obstinately  assailed  ;  in  that  quarter,  the  combat  was  most  sangui- 
nary. The  British  grenadiers  and  highlanders  there  persevered  in  the 
attack  for  three  hours,  without  flinching  or  breaking  rank.  The  high- 
landers  above  all,  under  Lord  John  Murray,  covered  themselves  with 
glory.  They  formed  the  head  of  the  troops  confronting  the  Canadians, 
tkeir  light  and  picturesque  costume  distinguishing  them  from  all  other 
soldiers  amid  the  flames  and  smoke.  This  corps  lost  the  half  of  its  men, 
and  25  of  its  officers  were  killed  or  severely  wounded.*  At  length  this 
mode  of  attack  failed,  as  the  preceding  had  done,  owing  to  the  cool  intre- 
pidity of  our  troops  ;  who,  as  they  fought,  shouted  Vive  le  roi  !  and 
cried  "Our  general  for  ever  I"  During  the  different  charges  of  the 
enemy,  the  Canadians  made  several  sorties,  turned  their  flanks,  and  took 
a  number  of  them  prisoner. 

At  half-past  five,  Abercromby,  losing  hopes  of  success  for  a  moment, 
withdrew  his  columns  into  the  woods  beyond,  to  allow  the  men  to  recover 
their  breath;  yet  he  resolved  to  make  one  last  attempt  before  quite 
giving  up  his  enterprise.  An  hour  having  elapsed,  his  army  returned  to 
the  charge,  and  with  its  massed  strength  once  again  assaulted  the  whole 
French  line.  This  final  attack  failed  even  as  the  others.  Thus  fairly 
baffled,  the  British  had  perforce  to  retreat,  leaving  the  French  masters  of 
the  field  ;  the  rear  of  the  former  being  protected  by  a  swarm  of  riflemen 
who  skirmished  with  the  Canadians  sent  in  pursuit  till  night-fall. 

By  this  time,  the  French  were  exhausted  with  fatigue,  but  intoxicated 
with  joy.  General  Montcalm,  accompanied  by  chevalier  de  Levis  and 
iàe  staff'-officers,  passed  along  the  ranks  and  thanked  the  victors,  in  the 
king's  name,  for  their  good  conduct  during  this  glorious  day,  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  French  valor.  Scarcely  believing,  however, 
that  the  present  retreat  of  the  British  army  would  be  definitive,  and  fully 

*  Scarcely  any  of  the  wounded  highlanders  ever  recovered,  even  those  sent 
home  as  inyalids  ;  their  sores  cankered,  owing  to  the  broken  glass,  ragged  bita 
of  metal,  i^c,  nsed  by  the  Ganadians,  Instead  of  shot.— B. 
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expecting  that  they  would  renew  the  combat  next  day,  issued  orders  to 
prepare  for  their  reception  as  before.  The  troops  therefore  had  to  pass 
the  night  in  their  position  ;  they  cleaned  their  arms,  and  when  day-light 
dawned  next  morning,  set  to  work  to  complete  and  add  to  the  entrench- 
ment; constructing  two  batteries,  one  to  the  right  with  four  cannon 
mounted,  and  another  on  the  lefl  with  six.  After  a  pause  of  some  hours 
and  no  enemy  appearing,  Montcalm  sent  out  some  detachments  to  recon- 
noitre, one  of  which,  pushing  on  beyond  La  Chute,  destroyed  an  in- 
trenchment  which  the  British  had  formed  there,  but  abandoned.  Next 
day  (July  10),  De  Levis  advanced  to  the  foot  of  Lake  (îeorge  with  his 
grenadiers,  volunteers,  and  Canadians  ;  and  there  found  many  evidences 
of  the  precipitation  of  Abercromby's  retreat.  During  the  night  following 
the  battle,  he  continued  his  retreat,  without  stopping,  to  the  lake  ;  and  this 
retrograde  movement  must  have  become  a  veritable  flight.  His  soldiers 
left  by  the  way  their  field  implements  portions  of  the  baggage,  and  many 
wounded  men  (who  were  all  picked  up  by  De  Levis)  ;  their  general 
having  re-embarked  his  remaining  troops  by  the  first  morning  light,  after 
throwing  all  his  provisions,  &c.,  into  the  lake. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Carillon,  wherein  3,600  men  struggled  success- 
fully, for  six  hours,  against  15,000  picked  soldiers.  The  victory  gained 
on  this  memorable  day  (July  8,  1757)  greatly  raised  the  reputation  of 
Montcalm,  whom  good  fortune  attended  ever  since  he  came  to  America, 
making  him  the  idol  of  the  soldiers.  In  his  army  but  377  men  were 
killed  or  wounded,  including  38  officei;^.  Amongst  those  hurt  was  M.  de 
Bourlamaque,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder  ;  M.  de  Bougain- 
ville, who  had  just  been  promoted  to  the  grade  of  assistant  quarter-master, 
was  wounded  likewise.  De  Levis*  clothes  and  hat  were  ball-pierced  in 
several  places.  The  British  owned  to  a  loss  of  2,000  killed  or  wounded, 
including  1 26  officers  ;  but  the  contemporary  French  accounts  estimated 
the  British  loss  at  from  four  to  five  thousand. 

"Montcalm,"  said  M.  Dussieux,  "stopped  invasion  by  his  brilliant 
victory  of  Carillon  ;  certes,  that  was  a  deed  to  be  proud  of.  But  Mont- 
calm spoke  modestly  of  what  he  had  done  :  *  The  only  credit  I  can  lay 
claim  to,'  wrote  he  next  day  to  M.  de  Vaudrcuil,  *  is  the  glory  accruing 
to  me  of  commanding  troops  so  valorous... The  success  of  the  affair  is  dae 
to  the  incredible  bravery  manifested  both  by  officers  and  soldiers.*  '* 

"  During  the  evening  of  the  battle-day,  the  fortunate  and  illustrious 
general  wrote,  upon  the  battle-field  itself,  this  simple  and  touching  letter 
to  his  friend  M.  de  Doreil  :  *  The  army,  the  too  small  army  of  the  king, 
has  just  beaten  his  enemies.   What  a  day  for  the  honor  of  France  I  Had 
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I  had  two  handred  savages  to  serve  for  the  van  of  a  detachment  of  a 
thousand  chosen  troops,  led  by  De  Levis,  not  many  of  the  fleeing  enemies 
would  have  escaped.  Ah  I  such  troops  as  ours,  my  dear  Doreil — I  never 
saw  their  match/' 

Abercromby  made  his  way  to  the  head  of  Lake  George  in  hot  haste. 
Arrived  there,  he  entrenched  himself  in  the  camp  which  he  occupied 
before  his  short  campaign  ;  ordering  General  Amherst,  from  Louisbourg, 
to  join  him  without  delay.  The  latter,  who  re-landed  at  Boston,  Sept.  13, 
took  the  road  for  Albany  with  4,500  men.  But  the  season  was  then  too 
fiir  advanced  to  make  any  now  attempt  for  the  current  year — supposing 
always  that  Abercromby  had  inclinations  that  way  ]  and  renewed  invasion 
of  Canada  had  to  be  adjourned  till  a  more  propitious  time.  Furthermore, 
the  Carillon  pass  would  have  been  more  hard  to  force  on  a  second 
attempt  than  at  the  first  ;  because  the  entrenchments  there,  which  were 
then  barricaded  with  felled  trees,  now  consisted  of  regular  embankments 
flanked  by  redoubts  armed  with  artillery.  Bands  of  Canadians,  and 
savages,  also  scoured  the  country  far  and  near,  and  held  in  check  the 
whole  British  army.  They  attacked  its  detachments  even  under  the 
walls  of  Fort  Edward  j  near  to  which,  M.  de  St.  Luc  captured  a  convoy 
of  15(X  Waggons. 

Nevertheless,  the  great  numerical  superiority  of  our  enemies  made  their 
losses  of  men  little  felt,  for  the  recruits  they  constantly  received  more 
than  compensated  such  deductions  ;  whereas  the  very  successes  of  the 
French  diminished  the  chances  of  ^heir  ultimately  prevailing  in  so  un- 
equal a  struggle  as  they  had  to  maintain. 

Abercromby,  having  learned  that  his  descent  on  Carillon  was  the  cause 
why  De  Levis  had  been  called  away  from  fort  Frontenac  (Kingston),  and 
that  the  place  was  nearly  abandoned,  sent  Colonel  Bradstreet,  with  3,000 
men,  bearing  11  guns  and  mortars,  to  surprise  that  important  post,  which 
was  the  entrepot  of  the  French  marine  on  Lake  Ontario.  That  officer 
reached  his  destination  Aug.  25,  having  left  the  British  camp  secretly, 
and  descended  the  Oswego  river  to  the  lake.  The  fort  contained  only 
70  men,  but  their  commander,  M.  de  Noyau,  did  not  surrender  it  till  the 
enemies'  bombs  made  it  untenable.  The  victors  captured  many  cannon, 
quantities  of  small  arms,  loads  of  provisions,  and  nine  newly  armed  barks, 
— ^part  of  the  trophies  brought  from  Oswego.  After  loading  bis  barges 
to  the  water's  edge,  Bradstreet  released  hia  prisoners  on  parole,  burnt  the 
fort,  also  seven  of  the  barks,  and  returned  to  his  own  country  ;  where, 
soon  afterwards,  he  re-established  fort  Bull. 
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This  expedition  did  honor  to  the  American  colonel^  a&d  for  a  mto«it 
•  inqnieted  the  colonial  authorities,  for  it  eeemed  to  put  in  peril  our  sape* 
riority  in  the  lake  country,  as  that  partly  depended  on  the  flotilla,  laid 
up  in  ordinary  at  Frontenac.  The  mastery  of  Lake  Ontario  appeared  to 
be  so  important,  that  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  on  learning  that  Bradâtreet  had 
made  his  descent  at  Frontenac,  caused  the  call  to  arms  to  be  beat,  and 
ordered  the  town-major  of  Montreal,  M .  Duplessis,  to  gather  all  the  savages 
he  could,  and  recall  1,500  Canadians  from  field  labor  ;  then  to  lead  them 
forward,  by  forced  marches,  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Frontenac.  That 
officer,  however,  upon  reaching  Fort  Présentation  (Ogdensburgh),  was 
informed  that  Frontenac  was  already  taken  -,  upon  which  he  halted,  and 
waited  the  arrival  of  further  orders.  He  was  then  directed  to  detach  €00 
of  his  men  for  Niagara,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  post  there.  M.  de 
Vaudreuil  also  sent  for  General  Montcalm  to  Montreal,  to  deliberate  upon 
what  was  to  be  done,  now  that  Louisbourg  had  fallen  and  Frontenac  was 
ruined.  It  was  resolved  by  the  two  chiefs  that  the  latter  should  be 
refounded  ;  and  that  Niagara  should  be  re-taken  were  it  to  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands  temporarily,  as  was  then  feared,  being  but  weakly  garri- 
soncd  ;  while  Oswego  was  to  be  attacked,  if  the  British  thought  fit  to 
re-fortify  that  place.  De  Levis  was  named  commandant  of  the  great  lake 
frontier  ;  and  M.  de  Pontleroy,  chief  engineer,  appointed  to  restore  the 
defensive  works  of  Frontenac  ;  but  this  labor  was  not  to  be  performed  till 
the  year  following,  the  season  being  too  far  spent. 

If  their  superiority  in  numbers  assured  to  the  British  the  advantages 
of  a  campaign  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  same  cause  produced  a 
like  result  in  the  Ohio  valley,  where  the  successes  of  the  French  were  in- 
sufficient to  compensate  their  numerical  weakness.  General  Forbes  direct- 
ed the  enemy's  operations  on  this  frontier.  His  army,  composed  of  regu- 
lar troops,  under  Colonel  Bouquet;  and  of  militiamen,  under  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, assembled  6,000  strong  at  Kaystown,  30  leagues  from  fort  Du- 
quesne,  which  they  were  to  attack.  An  unpleasant  recollection  of  Brad- 
dock's  defeat  induced  the  enemy  to  approach  that  fort  by  a  new  route 
across  the  highlands.  In  mid-September,  the  British  troops  were  still  at 
Loyal-Uanning,  where  they  raised  a  fort,  45  miles  distant  from  the 
French  post.  Before  setting  out  himself,  Forbes  sent  a  detachment, 
1,000  strong,  under  Major  Grant,  to  reconnoitre  j  and  this  corps  reached 
undiscovered  a  spot  within  a  short  mile  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Grant's 
intent  was  to  attack,  during  the  night,  those  savages  who  usually 
camped  round  the  place  ;  but  the  fires  lighted  before  their  huts,  the  com- 
mon indicators  of  their  presence,  had  been  let  burn  out  before  he  arrived, 
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And  he  iras  obliged,  before  doing  any  thing  farther,  to  retire  at  break  of 
day  to  the  crest  of  a  neighboring  hillj  where  his  presence  sarprised  the 
French.  M.  de  Ligneris,  successor  of  M.  Damas,  at  once  assembled  700  to 
600  men,  who,  led  by  M.  Aabry,  ascending  to  the  position  of  the  British 
attacked  and  drove  them  into  the  plain.  The  savages,  who  had  retired 
beyond  the  river,  so  as  not  to  be  come  on  unawares,  retraced  their  steps, 
and,  seeing  the  enemies'  repulse,  joined  the  Canadians.  The  British, 
attacked  again,  were  completely  routed  and  dispersed;  they  lost  300 
men,  killed  or  wounded,  and  more  than  100  were  taken  prisoner,  includ- 
ing 20  officers  and  Grant  himself.  Those  who  fled  rejoined  Forbes  at 
liOyal-Hanning,  whence  he  had  not  stirred.  ït  was  now  November,  and 
the  season's  snows  began  to  fall  ;  it  was  therefore  decided,  in  a  council  of 
war,  that  further  aggressive  operations  should  be  postponed  till  next  year  ; 
but,  before  a  retrograde  movement  was  made  by  the  British,  some  prison- 
ers they  took  unfortunately  disclosed  the  weak  condition  of  the  French. 
The  allied  savages  had  left  for  their  own  villages,  and  the  auxiliary  corps 
from  Detroit  and  the  Illinois,  sent  in  aid,  through  a  misunderstanding 
tibat  the  enemies  were  already  on  their  homeward  route,  had  retired  ;  in 
fine,  scarcely  500  men  were  then  in  garrison  at  Fort  Duquesne.  Forbes 
now  changed  his  mind  :  leaving  behind  him  his  tents  and  heaviest  bag- 
gage, he  advanced,  by  forced  marches,  towards  the  place  with  all  his 
troops  and  light  artillery.  M.  de  Ligneris,  not  able  to  face  so  superior  a 
force,  and  hopeless  of  succor,  embarked  his  artillery  in  bateaux,  burnt  the 
fort,  and  retired  with  his  men  to  Fort  Machault,  near  Lake  Erie.  Forbes 
took  possession  of  the  relinquished  ruins  of  a  place,  which  had  been  such 
an  eyesore  to  the  British.  The  latter,  willing  to  compliment  their  great 
minister,  gave  the  name  of  Pittsburg  to  the  heap  of  ashes  found  in  a 
locality,  now  the  site  of  a  rich  and  flourishing  city. 

Everywhere  the  season  for  repose  was  come,  and  the  forces  of  the  belli- 
gerents, on  all  the  frontiers,  entered  into  cantonments.  Upon  Lake  George, 
;  the  British  armies,  aflcr  receiving  reinforcements  which  mutual  inaction 
rendered  useless,  took  up  their  winter-quarters  ;  that  of  Abercromby, 
before  retiring,  burnt  the  defensive  erections  and  obliterated  the  trenches 
formed  at  the  head  of  Lake  George. 

The  balance  of  material  advantage  in  the  campaign  of  1758,  the  fifth 
since  hostilities  began,  inclined  to  the  British  side  in  America  :  for  they 
became  masters,  in  autumn,  of  Louisbourg  and  Isle  St.  Jean  ;  they  burnt 
the  Gaspd  settlements,  and  gained  a  foothold  Sn  the  north  coast  of  Fundy 
Bay  ;  they  razed  Fort  Frontenac  and  forced  the  French  to  leave  that 
place,  as  well  as  Fort  Duquesne  :  bat,  so  far  as  military  gloiy  was  con- 
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oerned,  the  Fxenoh  rose  superior.  Everywhere  Uiej  had  to  odd  tend  against 
fiar  greater  numbers  than  their  own  ;  at  Looisboorg,  disparity  was  as  1  to 
4  ;  at  Carillon  nearly  1  to  5  f  Never  did  onr  race  fight  with  more  devo- 
tedness  or  greater  intrepidity.  If  its  chieft  committed  some  faolta,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  those  faulte  caused  the  eyil  consummation  becoming 
ineviteble,  the  responsibUity  of  which  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  thdr 
sybaritic  sovereign.  Canada,  left  a  prey  to  famine  and  the  sword,  could 
not  for  ever  maintain  a  contest  against  a  maritime  Power,  mistress  of  those 
seas  across  which  new  armies  were  ever  passing  to  reinforce  Canada's 
enemies,  far  too  powerful  [»efore. 

In  other  r^ons  of  the  globe,  France's  fortunes  were  better  that  year. 
In  the  East^  her  fleets  captured  Qondelour,  and  burnt  there  ten  British 
frigates  ;  they  also  took  fort  David  and  Divicotë  on  the  Coromandel  coast 
After  a  check  at  Raga,  the  French  conquered  the  naboby  of  Aroate.  In 
Europe,  France  achieved  successes  and  sustained  some  reverses  ;  upon 
the  whole,  her  position  there  was  made  no  worse.  A  few  victories  coun- 
terbalanced some  defeats  in  Germany  ;  and  the  duke  d'Aiguillon  annihi- 
lated at  St.  Cast  the  rear-guard  of  a  British  force,  which  for  some  time 
menaced  the  French  coasts.  So  many  efforts,  however,  to  sustain  a  war 
over  land  and  sea  in  every  part  of  the  world,  ended  by  emptying  the  royal 
treasury.  Pitt,  aware  of  this,  strove  with  redoubled  energy  to  destroy  or 
paralyse  the  forces  of  France  in  the  New  World. 

Financial  embarrassments,  added  to  gloomy  prospects,  now  caused  a 
new  change  in  the  French  ministry.  "  For  some  time  before,"  says  M. 
Guérin,  ^*  successive  ministers  flitted  across  the  political  scene  like  so 
many  shadows  ;  this  was  true  of  the  marine  as  of  all  other  departments, 
under  the  semblance  of  a  government  which  France  possessed  during  that 
sad  epoch  of  our  history.  Hardly  had  a  newly  inducted  state  functionary 
begun  to  acquire  the  routine  duties  of  his  place,  than  he  was  forced  to 
renounce  it  before  effecting  any  thing.  Only  a  month  after  PtSraine 
de  Mauras  succeeded  to  Machault  in  the  bureau  of  marine  and  colonies, 
he  had  to  make  way  for  De  Massiac,  who  in  turn,  after  a  few  weeks'  pos- 
session, was  displaced  in  favour  of  Nicolas-René  Bcrryer,  a  personage  not 
less  hurtful  than  Jérôme  Pontchartrain  had  been  before.  Berryer  had 
been  lieutenant  of  police  ;  and,  as  such,  a  chief  purveyor  of  lodgers  for  the 
Bastille,  in  which  capacity  he  earned  the  favour  of  Pompadour  :  among 
the  Paris  commonalty,  atrocious  acts  were  laid  to  his  charge,  and  he  ran 
some  risk  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  popular  fury  therefor.  To  this  con- 
temned, detested,  and  above  all  incompetent  man,  did  the  ruling  demirep 
consign  the  department  of  marine  ;  now  had  our  British  enemies  tried 
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their  utmost  to  deal  a  brain-blow  to  French  interests,  they  eonld  not  have 
snooeeded  better  than  did  the  court  favorite  by  thisodioos  appointment.*' 
Marshal  de  Belle-Isle  succeeded  M.  de  Paulmy  as  war  minister  ;  and  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul  replaced  Cardinal  de  Bemis,  as  minister  of  foreign 
affiûrs.  These  changes  foreshadowed  an  ascendency  for  the  war  party  at 
court.  Still,  military  interest  fared  no  better  for  the  change  ;  and  disas» 
ters  to  the  French  arms  continued  increasingly,  as  we  shall  have  too  much 
occasion  to  see.  To  Canada  the  new  ministry  was  even  less  favorable 
than  the  old  ;  none  of  its  members  took  thought  for  the  necessities  of  the 
colony,  or  oared  to  stir  up  others  to  send  out  the  succors  which  had  been 
80  urgently  solicited. 

Meanwhile  the  paucity  of  soldiers  and  scarcity  of  victuals  in  the 
colony,  became  increasing  as  well  as  abiding  evils.  A  portion  of  the 
cultivators  having  been  diverted  from  their  proper  work  in  compliance 
with  the  exigencies  of  war,  many  farms  lay  Mow;  consequently,  supple* 
mentary  supplies  of  food  were  needful.  Large  imports  had  taken  place 
in  previous  years,  larger  were  wanted  now.  On  the  other  hand,  hostili- 
ties, hotly  maintained  on  the  ocean,  made  transmission  by  sea  hazardous, 
and  imports  uncertain  ;  thence  it  became  indispensable  to  order  matters 
so,  that  the  greatest  number  of  rural  laborers,  which  could  by  any  possibi* 
lity  be  spared  at  intervals,  should  have  allowance  to  quit  the  army,  during 
seed-time  and  harvest  :  thus  war  and  agriculture  became  each  other's 
bane,  and  both  were  now  advancing  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  October,  the  govcmorgeneral  and  intendant 
wrote  to  the^minister,  to  inform  him  that  the  British  meant  to  besi^ 
Quebec  in  the  ensuing  year  with  large  forces  ;  adding,  that  if  Canada 
received  no  succor,  attacked  as  it  would  be  on  all  sides,  its  people  must 
needs  succumb;  that  there  were  only  10,000  disposable  men  in  arms  to 
confront  hosts  of  foes,  as  4,000  troops  (all  there  were  besides)  were  want- 
ed for  transports,  the  garrisoning  of  Niagara,  Frontenac,  Presentation,  &c. 
*^  We  cannot  count  for  much  the  inhabitants,"  it  was  observed  :  "  they  are 
wearied  out  by  continual  marchings  ;  yet  it  is  to  them  we  trust,  as  scouts 
for  the  army.*  Their  lands  are  but  half  cultivated  ;  their  dwellings  are 
falling  to  ruin  ;  they  are  ever  campaigning  far  away  firom  wives  and 
children,  who  mostly  have  not  bread  to  eat '^here  will  be  no  till- 
age this  year,  for  want  of  husbandmen.''  It  was  stated  also  by  the 
authorities,  that  a  distribution  to  the  poorer  classes,  of  bullock  or  horse 
flesh,  at  reduced  prices,  would  have  to  take  place.  And,  going  into  details,  as 

•  "  Ce  sont  eux  qui  font  lee  découvertes  pour  Vannée  ;"  the  above  is  a  true  if  free 
interpretation  of  the  foregoing  words,  if  we  mistake  not. — B, 
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to  the  amount  of  food  considered  to  be  indispensable,  35  ships,  of  300  to 
400  tons  each,  it  was  intimated,  would  be  wanted  to  bear  it  across  Ùft 
ooêan. 

All  the  priyate  correspondence  of  the  time  evidences  tlie  tmtlifblnen 
of  the  official  picture  thus  drawn  of  the  ^colony's  deplorable  state.  The 
breaches  of  trust  and  robberies  habitually  committed  by  the  intendant 
and  his  confederates,  progressed  concurrently  with  the  failing  ability  of 
the  country  to  bear  them.  M.  de  Bougainville  repaired  to  Paris,  in  view  of 
urging  upon  the  court  the  necessity  there  was  for  making  an  effi>rt  to  avert 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  colony,  become  imminent  ;  and  M.  de  Doreil,  who 
was  to  follow,  was  directed  to  sustain  Bougainville's  representations. 
Pressing  as  these  were,  they  fell  dead-bom  from  the  remonstrants'  lips. 

In  their  impotence  to  succor  the  noble  dependency  of  France  she  wis 
about  to  lose,  the  king's  ministers,  as  if  to  justify  themaelves,  took  to 
addressing  reproaches  to  the  intendant,  regarding  the  excessive  expendi- 
ture of  the  Canadian  government  For  some  months,  they  had  been 
advertised  of  what  was  going  on  ;  for,  as  early  as  August  preceding,  M. 
Doreil,  emboldened  by  Montcalm,  who  honored  him  with  his  friendsh^ 
thus  wrote  the  minister  respecting  a  peccant  functionary  in  the  commis- 
sariat :  "  Péan  has  made  so  rapid  a  fortune  (in  eight  years),  that  he  is 

reputed  to  have  netted  two  millions Canada  is  Britain's  own, 

next  year We  are  here  like  men  moribund,  whose  last  agony  is 

^ear,  although  warded  off  for  a  short  while  by  medical  means." 

"  You  may  look  upon  him  (Péan)  as  one  of  the  primal  originators  of  the 
mal-adminisiration  and  approaching  loss  of  this  unfortunate  country. 
I  told  you  just  now,  that  he  is  two  millions  in  pocket;  could  we  trust  to 
public  report,  the  sum  that  he  has  netted  is  nearer  to  four  than  two " 

A  communication  written  in  cipher,  dated  December,  1758,  transmit- 
ted to  Paris,  informed  its  recipient  that  all  financial  matters  were  in 
Bigot's  hands  ;  that  he  was  uncontrolled  in  their  management,  acted 
under  no  direction,  and  was  subject  to  no  supervision  ;  further,  that 
while  his  only  care  was  to  enrich  himself,  he  played  the  part  of  an  official 
despot.  Partly  to  stifle  animadversion,  partly  from  weakness,  it  was 
added,  he  allowed  his  accomplices  to  share  in  the  public  spoils.  Among 
the  most  important  of  the  latter,  was  one  not  named,  but  plainly  indica- 
ted as  ^^  the  minister's  right  hand  :  "  this  was  M.  de  la  Porte,  a  court 
functionary  at  Versailles. 

Bigot  really  monopolized  the  whole  trade  of  the  colony,  inner  and  outer, 
by  the  help  of  Péan,  Le  Mercier,  and  others,  who  furnished  provisions, 
implements,  fuel,  everything  the  government  had  need  of  ;  and  the  party 
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habitiially  diverted  the  means  of  transport)  provided  for  public  use,  to 
private  purposes.  *^  Bigot,"  we  read  in  one  letter,  "  ordered  from  Franoe 
ill  that  Canada  was  likely  to  want,  not  for  account  of  the  king,  but  to  be 
entered  in  name  of  the  '  great  society  ;'  which  association  sold  stores  for 
state  use  at  whatever  price  the  directors  chose  to  put  upon  them/'  Bigot 
was  also  accused  of  falsifying  the  public  accounts  in  his  own  peculiar  way, 
changing  the  titles  of  items  of  outlay,  enhancing  the  amounts  of  articles 
delivered,  &c.  At  length,  Montcalm  decided  to  indite  (April  12,  1769) 
certain  incriminating  facts  which  he  had  previously  declared  (Nov.  4, 
1767)  ^'  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  write."  In  a  long  ciphered 
despatch,  addressed  to  marshal  de  Belle-Isle,  then  war  minister,  he  b^an 
by  imparting  his  own  inquietudes  r^arding  the  destiny  of  Canada; 
repeating  that  fixnl  and  money  were  both  wanting  to  the  colony,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  its  people  was  depressed.  "  I  have  no  fidth  whatever,"  added  he, 
''  either  in  M.  de  Yaudreuil  or  M.  Bigot.  The  former  is  not  fit  to  plan 
a  military  enterprise  ;  he  has  no  activity  ;  he  gives  his  confidence  to  pre- 
tenders. As  for  Bigot,  his  only  aim  is  to  enrich  himself,  his  adherents 
and  toadies Greediness  has  infected  every  one — officers,  store- 
keepers, clerks — those  who  intermediate  with  the  Ohio  posts,  and  the 

savage  tribes  in  the  west,  &c and  all  realise  astonishing  fortunes; 

one  officer,  who  entered  as  a  private  soldier  20  years  ago,  has  netted 

700,000  Uvres False  accounts  are  exposed  to  no  test;  if  the 

savages  had  but  a  quarter  of  what  is  charged  to  the  king  on  their  account, 
he  might  have  every  nation  of  them  at  his  command,  even  those  now  in 

British  pay All  this  corruptness  exerts  a  malign  influence  on 

the  conduct  of  the  war.  M.  de  Yaudreuil,  for  whom  one  man  is  as  good 
as  another,  would  as  lief  entrust  a  great  military  operation  to  his  brother, 

or  to  any  other  colonial  officer,  as  to  M.  de  Levis The  choice  is 

sure  to  fall  on  some  one  who  has  a  finger  in  the  family  pie  :  accordingly, 
M.  Bourlamaque  was  not  put  in  command  at  fort  Duquesne,  nor  M. 
Senezergues,  a^  I  proposed.  Had  either  been  sent,  the  king  would  have 
been  all  the  better  served.  But  what  abuses  may  not  be  expectpd  to  arise 
out  of  such  a  system  1  under  which  the  smallest  cadet,  with  a  sergeant 
and  one  cannoneer,  manning  some  petty  outpost,  shall  return  from  it  with 
certificates  for  20,000  or  30,000  livres,  as  vouchers  for  the  (pretended) 

value  of  articles  furnished  to  the  savages It  would  seem,  really, 

that  every  one  is  in  hot  haste  to  realize  a  fortune  before  the  colony 
is  quite  lost  to  France  :  several  perhaps  wish  for  the  ruin  to  be  total,  so 
that  all  recorded  evidences  of  their  speculations  may  be  covered  by  its 
wrecks.''    Recurring  to  the  facts  notified  in  the  anonymous  letter  of 
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Deoember,  Montoalm  wiote  oonoerning  Uie  fw  trade,  on  merbhiiidisefior 
iavages'  uae,  transports,  Ac.,  €X.gr.:^  ImmenBe  forestallinga  are  going 
on  of  all  aorta  of  artiolea,  which  are  refold  at  1(M)  per  oent.  adTanoe  of 

prioea,  for  Uie  benefit  of  Bigot  and  hia  adherents I  have  often  apokeo, 

in  reapeotfol  terma,  about  their  prodigal  ezpenditore,  to  Measra.  de  Vatt- 
drenil  and  Bigot,  bat  eaoh  throws  the  blame  of  it  on  the  other." 

In  a  letter  written  the  same  day  (April  12,  1759)  to  M.  le  N(nmand| 
intendant  for  the  oolonies,  Montoalm  signaliied  the  huge  frauds  of  the 
colonial  engineers  charged  with  the  direction  of  military  works  ;  their 
dishonest  contracts  were  also  attested  and  dedonnoed  by  M.  de  Pontle* 
Toy,  royal  engineer,  whose  own  hands  were  nnsoiled.  A  diief  peonlator 
in  this  department  was  Le  Mercier,  a  creatore  of  Vandrenil  and  Bigot; 
the  king  he  grossly  defiraaded  in  all  purchases  made  of  ordnance  eqaij^ 
ments,  such  aa  portable  ferges,  ammunition  and  baggage  carta,  siege  impl^ 
ments,  &c. 

M.  de  Vaudreuil,  an  honest  but  weak  ipan,  had  been  oacirded,  se- 
duced, and  mystified  by  Bigot  and  Co.  to  such  an  extent  aa  tobeentirdj 
at  their  disposal  ;  his  ignoble  subjection  to  them  embroiling  him  with  Mont- 
oalm, Levis,  Bougainville,  Dorèil,  Pontleroy — ^in  fine,  with  every  honest 
man  who  could  and  would  have  set  him  right  So  hoodwinked  was  he 
content  to  be,  that,  in  a  letter  to  the  minister  of  marine,  dated  Oct.  15, 
1759,  he  formally  defended  the  system  of  the  intendant  I  and  on  the 
strength  of  the  certificate  of  good  conduct  thus  signed  in  favor  of  Bigot, 
that  worthy  continued  his  depredations,  without  feigning  any  further 
sense  of  shame.* 

All  these  complaints,  all  those  accusations,  disquieted  the  ministers, 
without  stimulating  them  to  remedy  the  abuses  denounced,  or  to  supply 
needful  succors  to  prosecute  the  existing  war.  But  it  was  thought  decent 
to  say  something,  at  least.  Berryer,  therefore,  wrote  to  the  intendant 
(Jan.  19, 1759),  that  the  exorbitant  wealth  of  his  (Bigot's)  subalterns, 
exposed  their  superior's  administration  of  the  colonial  finances  to  labor 
under  gei^eral  suspicion.  In  a  letter,  dated  Aug.  29,  the  same  minister 
being  previously  advised  that  the  colonial  drafts  for  the  current  year  had 
risen  from  31  to  33  millions,  testified  still  greater  discontent,  reproaching 
Bigot  for  outlays  sometimes  made  without  royal  sanction,  oflen  without 
any  necessity,  and  always  without  any  regard  to  economy.  Thus  did  he 
terminate  his  strictures  on  this  occasion  :  "  You  are  directly  accused  of 
hampering  the  free  provisioning  of  the  colony;  for  your  commissary- 

*  The  above  details  are  borrowed  from  the  admirable  work  of  M.  Dussnux, 
intituled,  Canada  tout  la  Domination  Francise. 
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gnieral  bays  up  all  oommodities,  and  sells  them  again  at  his  own  price. 
Yon  have  yourself,  sir,  bought  at  second  and  third  hand,  what  you  ought 
to  have  obtained  at  once,  for  the  king's  service,  at  a  cheaper  rate  ;  yoo; 
have  enriched  persons,  your  connexions,  whose  interest  you  alone  studied 
in  your  purchases,  or  in  other  ways;  you  live  in  splendor,  and  indulge 

in  high  gambling,*  in  a  time  of  general  privation I  desire  you  to 

reiect  seriously  on  the  manner  in  which  you  have  till  now  performed  the 
administrative  duties  which  were  laid  upon  you.  It  is  of  more  conse- 
qjuenoe  to  you  that  this  be  done,  than  perhaps  you  are  aware  of" 

This  despatch,  which  menaced  to  lay  bare  Uie  secret  doings  ci  the 
intendant,  seemed  to  affect  him  little,  but  in  reality  he  felt  self-humiliated 
and  apprehensive  of  consequences  ;  for  he  was  now  made  sensible  that 
he  was  a  fallen  man  in  the  estimation  of  his  patrons  at  court  A  second 
despatch  re-produced  the  forcing  reproaches  ;  with  superadded  threats, 
of  a  more  pointed  and  explicit  character  than  those  indicated  by  the  first. 

Misfortunes  and  obstacles  sour  men's  tempers,  and  end  by  engendering 
evil  passions  in  the  noblest  hearts.  Discords  between  De  Yaudreuil  and 
Montcalm  )u»umed  a  graver  character  than  ever  before,  after  the  battle 
of  Carillon. 

The  latter,  and  his  partisans,  accused  the  former  of  having  exposed 
the  army  to  the  risk  of  utter  destruction,  by  dispersing  it  about  lake 
Ontario  and  at  the  £x)t  of  lake  George,  by  not  calling  the  Canadians  and 
armed  savages  to  be  ready  to  act  at  every  point  liable  to  be  endangered. 
After  the  battle  of  Carillon,  Montcalm  wrote  to  the  minister  that  the 
governor's  acts  had  exposed  him,  without  proper  means  of  defence,  to 
the  enemy's  blows  ;  but  since  victory  had  repaired  this  fault,  there  was 
no  more  to  be  said  on  that  head.  He  now  declared,  however,  that  to  the 
regulars  was  due  the  whole  credit  of  the  triumph — an  ungenerous  obser- 
vation, which  serves  to  show  the  jealous  animus  which  we  have  adverted 
to  more  than  once.  Then,  after  soliciting  the  rewards  merited  by  soldiers 
so  vabrous,  he  added  :  '^  As  for  me,  I  ask  for  no  other  guerdon  than  my 
Koall  from  the  king.  My  health  is  fiûling,  my  purse  is  getting  thin  ;  by 
the  year's  end  I  shall  owe  10,000  crowns  to  the  colonial  treasurer. 
Worse  than  all,  what  between  the  unpleasantness  and  contrarieties  I 
have  to  endure,  along  with  my  impotence  to  do  good  or  to  prevent  evil 
from  being  done — all  things,  in  short,  impel  me  to  supplicate  earnestly 
that  his  Majesty  would  let  me  return  to  France,  for  that  is  the  only  royal 
grace  I  oovet."     M.  Doreil,  who  chose  to  express  his  friend's  sentiment» 

*  Bigot  plajed  to  an  amoant  sufficient  to  astonish  the  most  hardened  of  our 
present  gamblers.    Doriag  the  eamiral  of  1758,  he  lost  ov«r  200,000  livres. 
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ÉtOl  more  ezplioidy,  orîtîoized  long  before,  as  we  Haye  seen,  but  now  witb 
greater  asperity,  all  the  acts  of  the  colonial  administration.  After  the 
late  victory,  more  especially,  he  put  no  curb  upon  his  strictures  :  "  The 
n^ligenoe,  the  ignorance,  the  tardiness,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  governor, 

have  well-nigh  caused  the  loss  of  the  colony Inaptitude,  intriguing, 

lying,  and  cupidity  conjoined,  will  doubtless  consummate  its  perdition." 
And  as  public  report  attributed  to  the  Canadians  a  great  part  of  the 
successes  obtained  during  the  war,  and  as  the  king  might  overrate  their 
devotedness,  from  what  he  had  been  told,  M.  Doreil  informed  the  minister 
that  Montcalm  assured  him  in  a  confidential  letter,  that  the  Canadians 
and  colonial  r^ulars  present  at  Carillon  made  but  a  poor  figure  ;  whereas 
Montcalm  said  quite  the  contrary  in  his  official  despatch  sent  to  Paris. 
After  sending  several  letters  written  in  the  above  strain,  Doreil,  thinking 
he  had  disposed  the  ministry  for  what  was  coming,  in  the  last  of  them 
(which  was  more  violent  than  all  the  rest)  advised  them  to  supersede 
Yaudreuil,  and  put  Montcalm  in  his  place  :  "  Whether  the  war  continue 
or  not,"  urged  he,  "  if  Canada  is  to  be  retained  by  France,  and  its  govern- 
ment based  on  a  solid  foundation,  let  his  Majesty  confide  the  direction  of 
it  to  the  general.  He  possesses  political  science,  no  less  than  military 
merit.  Fitted  to  give  counsel  as  well  as  to  carry  it  out,  he  is  indefati- 
gable, a  lover  of  justice,  scrupulously  disinterested,  perspicacious,  active, 
and  has  ever  in  view  public  well-being  ;  in  a  word,  he  is  at  once  a  virtuous 

and  accomplished  man while,  even  were  M.  de  Vaudreuil  his 

equal  in  such  regards,  he  can  never  rid  himself  of  the  original  demerit 
of  being  a  bom  Canadian/' 

All  those  intrigues,  the  particulars  of  which  were  publicly  whispered, 
at  length  came  to  the  governor's  knowledge.  In  advance  of  the  expected 
change,  the  French  officers  and  soldiers  began  to  carp  at,  and  next  to 
stigmatize  unreservedly,  the  conduct  of  Pe  Yaudreuil,  attributing  to 
him  all  the  privations  they  endured.  He  thought  it  was  full  time  to 
put  a  term  to  such  a  state  of  things,  which  might  eventuate  badly  for 
every  one;  but,  while  protesting  against  what  was  going  on,  he  laid 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  defending  himself  no  less  passionately  than 
others  had  attacked  him.  Thus,  in  a  letter  full  of  recriminations  which 
he  addressed  to  the  ministers,  he  demanded  the  recall  of  Montcahn, 
under  the  pretext  that  the  general  had  not  the  qualities  in  him  needful 
for  directing  a  Canadian  war  ;  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  much 
gentleness  and  patience  were  indispensable  for  leading  Canadians  and 
savages,  and  he  asserted  that  Montcalm  possessed  neither  of  these  qualities. 
He  wound  up  all  by  indicating  chevalier  de  Lévb  as  a  fit  person  to  suo- 
•oeed  M.  de  Montcalm  as  leader  of  the  troops. 
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Montcalm,  on  hia  part,  wrote  to  the  minister,  that  ''  it  was  hard  upon 
turn  to  be  always  exposed  to  the  neoetsitj  of  justifying  himself."  The 
day  afterwards,  he  sent  an  intimation  to  De  Vaudreuil,  that  he  thought 
they  were  both  in  the  wrong,  and  a  change  ought  to  take  place  in  their 
way  of  dealing  with  each  other.  Montcalm  also  sent  to  him  M.  de 
BougainviUe  as  his  intermediator.  A  better  understanding  appeared  to 
follow  between  them,  but,  unfortunately,  lasted  not  long.  BougainviUei 
when  rendering  an  account  of  his  mission  to  the  minister,  assigned  as 
the  origin  of  the  differences.  Tarions  *^  misapprehensions  in  the  minds  of 
1)oth  chie&,  raised  by  subalterns  interested  in  creating  mutual  distrust  ;" 
adding,  that  '^  intriguers  who  had  perhaps  a  pecuniary  interest  to  serre, 
and  had  reasons  arising  out  of  their  peculations  to  discredit  the  severe 
judgment  of  their  conduct  by  a  scrutinizing  and  honest  reporter,  would 
doubUess  endeavor  to  embroil  the  dissentient  parties  more  yet." 

These  unfortunate  differences  the  ministers  knew  not  how  to  deal  with  ; 
a  note,  however,  was  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  council  of  state,  to 
recall  Montcalm,  in  obedience  to  his  own  expressed  wish,  but  with  the 
title  of  lieutenant-general  ;  De  Levis  to  be  his  successor,  with  the  grade 
of  major-general.  The  king,  on  due  reflection  made,  did  not  approve  of 
this  arrangement,  and  the  matter  remained  in  abeyance.  It  was  thought 
dangerous,  perhaps,  on  the  one  hand,  to  recall  a  successful  and  popular 
general  ;  and  on  the  other,  hazardous  to  supersede  a  viceroy  who  had 
obtained  from  the  Canadians  such  sacrifices  of  their  means  and  lives 
without  a  murmur,  as  only  the  most  devoted  subjects  would  submit  to. 
The  system  of  having  two  chief  functionaries  in  one  colony,  almost  equal 
in  power,  was  faulty  in  itself.  It  would  have  been  better,  at  the  outset, 
to  have  nominated  a  governor-general  capable  of  ruling  the  state  as  well 
as  leading  the  army;  instead  of  which,  ihe  minister  had  written  to 
Montcalm,  on  his  appointment,  that  he  was  to  be  subordinate  in  all 
things  to  M.  de  Vaudreuil  :  while,  in  addressing  the  latter,  he  wrote  that 
M.  de  Montcalm  was  to  command  the  land  forces,  but  that  he  was  to  do 
so  under  his  (Vaudreuil's)  orders,  to  which  he  was  to  conform  in  every 
way. 

At  length,  conciliatory  misdves  were  drawn  up  for  the  two  chie&,  one 
addressed  to  Montcalm,  the  other  to  Vaudreuil,  by  the  ministry  in  the 
king's  name,  strongly  recommending  union  and  concord  between  them. 
In  spring,  M.  de  Bougainville  arrived  in  Quebec,  his  hands  full  of  recom- 
penses. Vaudreuil  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis  ; 
for  M.  de  Montcalm  there  was  promotion  to  a  lieutenant-generalship,  for 
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M.  de  Levis  tlie  grade  of  migoi^^eneral.*  BomrlaBiaqtie  and  Semeaer- 
gnes  were  appointed  brigadiers.  BoogainyiUe  was  made  a  eoload,  and  a 
knight  of  St.  Louis;  Damas,  aid-major  general,  and  inspeetor  of  ih6 
colonial  r^nlars.  Badges  of  honor  and  promotion  were  also  awarded  to 
several  officers  of  inferior  note  to  the  forcing.  These  reeempenaes,  and 
still  more  the  pressing  instanoes  of  the  ministers,  thought  the  rival  ehiefii 
into  closer  personal  connexion,  but  with  feelingB  as  mush  estranged 
mutually  as  ever. 

Meanwhile  the  war  minister  gave  small  hopes  of  any  considerable 
succor  being  sent  ;  it  was  there£:»e  in  vain  that  Montcalm  informed  him — 
no  unexpected  stroke  rf  good  fortune  intervening,  such  as  a  great  and 
successful  demonstration  by  sea  against  the  British  colonies,  or  some 
enormous  blunder  to  be  committed  by  the  enemy's  leaders— that  Oanada 
would  certainly  be  conquered  in  the  campaign  of  1760,  if  not  in  that  of 
1759  ;  for  the  British,  he  observed,  had  60,000  men  ready  to  take  the 
field,  whereas  the  French  (in  Canada)  had  but  10,000  or  at  most  11,000. 
The  minister  wrote,  in  reply,  that  renforcements  must  not  be  expected  ; 
adding,  that,  ''  not  only  would  additional  troops  be  a  means  of  aggravating 
the  evils  of  the  dearth  which  has  too  long  afflicted  the  colony,  but  the  chances 
are  great  that,  if  sent  thither,  they  would  be  captured  by  the  British  on 
their  way  to  you  ;  and  as  the  king  cannot  pretend  to  send  forces  in  any 
equal  proportion  to  those  which  the  British  can  oppose  to  ours,  the  only 
result  of  our  increasing  the  latter  would  be,  that  the  cabinet  of  London 
would  augment  theirs  in  an  over-proportion,  so  as  to  maintain  the  supe- 
riority which  Britain  has  acquired  in  that  part  of  your  continent.''f 
Accordingly,  600  recruits,  two  frigates,  and  12  to  15  merchant  vessels, 
chiefly  Bigot's,  and  bearing  cargoes  for  him — ^these  were  all  the  succors 
which  reached  Quebec  before  the  enemy's  fleet  came  up.  Although  this 
virtually  released  the  Canadians  from  the  fealty  they  owed  to  France,  since 
she  recognized  the  absolute  superiority  of  the  British  in  America,  not  one 
of  them  yet  spoke  of  surrender  ;  they  had  still  blood  to  shed  and  sacrifices 
^at  they  could  make  for  their  fatherland  ;  and  if  some  despairing  words 
did  arise,  they  proceeded  from  the  French  regulars  rather  than  from  the 
Canadian  ranks. 

The  British  Qovemment  well  knew  Canada's  distress,  and  jMnepared  to 
profit  by  it.  The  parliament  freely  granted  all  the  supplies  wanted,  of 
men,  money,  and  ships,  to  ensure  the  realization  of  the  great  enterprise 

*  These  are  the  nearest  English  équivalents  to  nuuréchal  d*  camp  and  major- 
général.-^B. 

t  Letter,  of  date  Feb.  19, 1759. 
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the  ministry  had  undertaken.  If  Britidi  advuitagtt  already  gained  were 
not  brilliant,  tliey  were  solid  and  important;  the  roads  to  Quebeo,  to 
Niagara,  and  into  western  Canada  lay  open  ;  and  the  native  tribes  of  the 
latter  region  were  gained  over.  The  savage  nations  of  the  west,  fcnresee- 
ing  the  ooming  fall  of  French  domination  in  America,  and  willing  to 
seeore  fitvor  in  time,  had  formed  in  October  preceding  an  alliance  at 
Baston,*  where  attended  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,'!'  along  with  several  goyemora 
and  a  number  of  leading  colonials.  Thus  was  breaking  up  daily  that 
admirable  system  of  alliances,  formed  by  Ohamplain,  and  organised  by 
Talon  and  Frontenac.  The  Treaty  of  Easton,  says  Smollett,  paved  the 
way  for  the  military  operations  projected  against  Canada,  and  effected  in 
1759. 

The  British  persisted  in  their  plan  for  invading  our  country  simulta- 
neously, at  the  centre  and  by  ito  two  longitudinal  extremities.  The 
immensity  of  their  forces  always  necessitated  a  subdivision  of  them  ;  for, 
in  a  mass,  ita  parte  would  have  encumbered  each  other,  and  some  become 
«selefeB.  Louisbouig  having  Men,  Quebec  waa  the  second  fastness 
which  had  to  be  attacked  by  sea.  Beneath  the  walla  of  the  capital  the 
three  invading  armies  were  to  meet^  and  overpower  that  last  bulwark  of 
France  by  their  very  weight.  Qeneral  Amherst,  who  had  been  formally 
thanked  by  parliament,  as  well  aa  Admiral  Boscawen,  for  reducing  Louia- 
bourg,  was  sent  to  supersede  Aberoromby,  the  defeated  of  Carillon.  A 
corps,  10,000  strong,  was  assigned  to  Qeneral  Wolfe,  a  young  officer  who 
had  gained  distinction  at  Louisbourg.  While  he  should  ascend  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  invest  Quebec,  12,000  men,  under  Amherst  himself,  was 
to  make  a  renewed  attempt  (the  third)  to  force  a  passage  by  lake  Cham- 
plain,  descend  the  rivers  Richelieu  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  join  his  forces 
to  Wolfe's  at  Quebec.  Next,  Qeneral  Prideaux,  with  a  third  corps,  of 
regulars,  provincials,  and  thousands  of  savages  led  by  Sir  W.  Johnson, 
was  charged  to  take  Fort  Niagara,  descend  lake  Ontario,  &c.,  towards 
Quebec,  capturing  Montreal  by  the  way,  and  equally  join  his  forces  to 
those  which  would  already  have  arrived  at  the  capital  of  Canada.  Lastiy, 
a  fourth  but  smaller  corps,  under  Colonel  Stanwix,  was  to  scour  the 
country,  reduce  French  fortieto  wherever  found,  and  dear  the  lake-board 
of  Ontario  from  every  enemy  to  Britain.  The  collective  forces  of  the 
enemy  which  thus  took  the  field  this  year,  exceeded  30,000  men  ;  they 
were  accompanied  by  parks  of  artillery,  and  provided  with  all  warlike 

*  About  90  miles  from  Philadelphia. — B. 

t  A  slight  mistake  :  the  worthy  baronet  did  not  attend  on  the  above  occasion, 
— B. 
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requisitee  for  cdegeB,  &o.  In  addition  to  this  land  armament,  there  were 
sent  from  Britain,  to  aid  the  operations  of  her  army,  a  fleejb  of  20  ships 
of  the  line,  10  frigates,  and  18  smaller  war  vessels,  under  Admirals 
Saanders,  Dorell,  and  Hobnes,  with  many  transports  for  conveying 
Wolfe's  division,  from  Looisbonrg  to  Quebeo  ;  the  whole  expedition  by 
sea,  it  being  arranged,  should  rendezvous  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  cover 
the  si^  of  that  city  by  land.  If  we  reckon  the  number  of  sailors  and 
marines  thus  employed  at  18,000,  and  make  an  allowance  for  troops  left 
to  guard  the  British-American  provinces,  it  will  be  found  that  the  estâma- 
tion  of  the  enemy's  strength,  made  by  Montcalm,  was  not  far  wide  of 
the  mark.  To  conquer  Canada,  the  invaders  were  obliged  to  embody 
three  times  more  men  than  it  contained  soldiers  and  colonists  fit  to  bear 
arms:*  this  fact  attests  the  fear  which  its  warriors,  so  few  in  number, 
had  inspired  in  their  enemy's  hearts. 

In  view  of  preparing  to  oppose  such  hosts,  an  inqiieBt  was  made  in 
winter  17&B-9,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  valid  males  in  the  colony, 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  60  :  when  this  was  found  to  be  rather  more 
than  15,000  in  aU.  The  regular  force  afoot  scarcely  exceeded  5,000.t 
At  all  times,  it  is  well  known,  the  Canadians  were  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms.  May  20,  the  governor-general  sent  a  circular  to  all  the  captains 
of  militia,  ordering  them  to  have  their  companies  ready  to  take  the  field 
at  the  first  signal,  each  man  provided  with  six  days'  provisions.  In 
April  preceding,  the  people  were  informed  that  the  storm  of  war  was 
about  to  burst,  and  the  bishop  ordained  prayers  to  be  offered  up  in  all 

*  The  Anglo-American  journals  estimated  the  British  land-force  at  60,000 
men.  "  Britain  has  actually  more  troops  afoot  in  this  continent  than  Ganada 
numbers  inhabitants,  including  men,  women,  and  children.  How  is  it  possible 
to  make  head  against  such  an  armed  multitude  ?" — Letter  of  M,  Doreil  to  the 
ninitter. 
t  Goyernment  of  Quebec—* 

(OfiScial  enumeration  returns).   7,511  men  and  youths. 

Three  Rivers 1,313     "  " 

Montreal 6,406     "  " 


Total 16,229     " 

The  number  of  regularly  trained  soldiers  was — 

Eight  battalions  of  the  line 3,200  men. 

Two        ditto      of  colonial  regulars 1,600     " 

Recruits  (just  arrived  from  France) 4 .     600    " 


<( 


Total 6,300 


a 
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the  cliTirohes.  The  parishioners  went  thither  in  crowds  on  these  occar 
sions,  in  such  sort  as  they  had  been  used  to  when  entering  on  a  cam- 
paign. 

Early  in  spring,  Captain  Pouohot  set  ont  for  Niagara  with  300  men| 
regulars  and  Canadians,  to  repair  and  defend  the  fort  there,  if  attacked  ; 
but  were  it  not  so,  he  was  charged  to  succor  the  posts  near  the  Ohio, 
also  to  attack  enemies  in  the  field,  on  tempting  occasions.  Some  war- 
barks  were  built,  during  winter,  at  Fort  Presentation  (Ogdensbuigh). 

M.  de  Corbière  ascended  beyond,  to  refound  Frontenac,  in  order  to 
resume  the  mastery  of  Lake  Ontario.  Other  craft  were  built  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  Champlain,  to  protect  the  communications  ci  Forts  St.  Frederic 
and  Carillon  ;  and,  whatever  might  befal  these,  to  defend  Fort  St.  John's 
(on  the  Richelieu).  As  soon  as  the  season  permitted,  about  2,600  men 
took  posts  at  intervals,  on  that  frontier,  from  Chambly  (below  St.  John's) 
to  the  foot  of  Lake  Geoige.  This  force  was  under  the  orders  of  brigadier- 
general  Bourlamaque,  who  was  charged  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
Carillon.  But  the  additional  works  needed  there  were  not  completed 
when  news  brought  by  Colonel  BougainviUe  (from  France),  made  it  prob- 
able that  Quebec  uras  about  to  be  assailed.  An  order,  therefore,  was 
sent  to  Bourlamaque,  enjoining  him,  should  the  enemy  come  down  in 
force,  to  destroy  all  the  defences  at  both  the  above  forts,  and  retreat 
to  the  Isle-aux-Noix  (just  below  the  embouchure  of  Lake  Champlain). 
The  chevalier  de  la  Come,  charged  to  keep  the  field  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Ontario  with  12,000  men,  was  also,  if  needs  must,  to  retire  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  rapids  below  La  Présentation  and  there  make  a  stand.  These 
precautions  having  been  taken,  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  ordered  to 
remain  in  readiness  in  their  respective  quarters  ;  while  the  governor-gene- 
ral, and  GkneraJs  Montcalm  and  de  Levis,  assembled  at  Montreal,  waiting 
the  first  movements  of  the  enemy,  to  ascertain  from  these,  in  what  direc- 
tion it  would  be  proper  to  send  the  disposable  forces  ;  as  the  superiority 
of  the  British  in  numbers  made  them  masters  of  the  situation  for  the 
time. 

Montcalm,  however,  soon  chafed  at  this  state  of  enforced  inaction. 
He  thought,  too,  that  the  dispositions  (by  Vaudreuil)  for  the  defence  of 
Quebec  had  been  tardily  made— which  was  true  enough  ;  but  France 
ought  to  have  had  the  capital  properly  fortified  long  before.  We  have 
already  particularized  what  was  done  in  that  matter.  In  vain  had  M.  GUis- 
sonnière,  as  well  as  so  many  others,  enlarged  upon  the  necessity  of  fortifying 
Quebec.  He  demonstrated,  too,  the  necessity  there  was  for  preserving 
Canada  itself,  in  behoof  of  the  French  royal  navy  and  the  trade  of 
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the  mother  eoimtry;  and  he  obserfed  that^  if  the  colony  was  costly  to 
her,  the  numenms  strongholdfl  which  bristled  with  arms  along  the  Euro- 
pean frontiers,  cost  far  more  to  maintain  in  defensive  order.  Vainly  did 
he  reason  thus,  again  and  again,  with  the  king's  ministers  :  a  &tal  repug- 
nance ever  prevented  them  firom  taking  action  in  the  case.  In  1759, 
it  was  too  late  to  repûr  theerror.  Our  chief  city's  outer  line  of  defence 
was  incapable  of  sustaining  a  siege.  Montcalm,  after  extending  his 
observation  over  all  its  most  assailable  parts,  did  not  venture  to  decide^ 
as  yet,  upon  what  should  be  done — and  this  the  rather  as  the  British 
forces  were  to  act  simultaneously  at  points  removed  each  from  the  other  : 
he  therefore  stood  ready  till  some  one  of  their  armies  should  take  the 
initiative,  when  he  would  know  satis&otorily  how  he  had  best  oppose 
themaD. 


END  OP  VOLXTME  I. 
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IiOVELL'S  SEEIES  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  andenigned  haring  long  felt  it  woald  be  highW  desirable  to  haye  a  SBRIBS 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS^  PREPARED  AND  WRITTEN  IN  CANADA,  and 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  Canadian  Education,  begs  to  call  attention  to  tbe 
Text  Books  with  which  he  has  already  oommenced  this  series.  These  works 
have  met  with  a  tery  general  welcome  throughout  the  Province;  and  the 
Publisher  feels  confident  that  the  eulogiums  bestowed  upon  them  are  fulljr  merited| 
as  considerable  talent  and  care  have  been  enlisted  in  their  preparation. 

The  idlviriiig  Ttozt  Books  hanre  alreadj  bein  pabUslMd: 
1.  LOYELL'S  GENERAL  QEOGRAPHT,  with  61  Coloured  lfapS|  113  Beau- 
tiful Engravings  and  a  Table  of  Clocks  of  the  World.    Bj  J.  Qioboi 
HoDOiNS,  LL.B.,  F.R.Q.S. 

[TbJs  Book  ia  etpedaUy  adspted  for,  tnd  worthy  of  introdnetioii  into 
every  College,  Aoademy,  and  Sohool  in  the  British  Provinces. 
ly'Fareiiu  should  see  that  it  is  in  their  children's  hands.} 

5.  NATIONAL  ARITHMETIC,  in  Theory  and  Practice,  adapted  to  Dechnal 

Currency.    By  J.  H.  Sajtobtir,  Esq.,  M.  A. 

3.  KEY  to  ditto.    By  the  same. 

4.  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC,  in  Decimal  Currency.    By  the  same. 

6.  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  PART  I.,  including  Statics,  Hydrostatics,  Ac, 

kc.    By  tixe  same. 

6.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  LANGUAGE  ;  or,  the  PhUosophy  of  Gram- 

mar.   By  Thomas  Jawwkmy  Robibtsom,  Esqr.,  M.A. 

7.  AN  EASY  MODE  OF  TEACHING  THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  LATIN  GRAM- 

MAR TO  BEGINNERS.    By  the  same. 

8.  CLASSICAL  ENGLISH  SPELLING  BOOK.    By  G.  G.  Yabit. 

9.  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  MADE  EASY.    By  the  same. 

10.  THE  A-B-C  SIMPLIFIED,  and  Reading  Made  Easy  to  the  capacity  of  Little 

Children.    By  the  same. 

11.  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  or  the  Way  to  speak  and 

Write  Grammatically.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Abmstbovo,  M.A. 

12.  ELEMENTS  OF  ELOCUTION.    By  J.  Babbib,  M.R.C.S. 

13.  OUTLINES  OF  CHRONOLOGY.        By  Mas.  Gobdoh. 

14.  BRITISH  AMERICAN  READER.    By  J.  D.  Bobthwiok,  Esq. 

The  FoUowing  are  in  Press: 

15.  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA.   By  J.  H.  Samgstbb,  E8q.,M. A. 

16.  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  PART  U.    By  the  same. 

17.  KEY  to  the  Elementary  Arithmetic    By  the  same. 

18.  EASY  LESSONS  IN  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY.    By  J.  Giobob  Hodgiks, 

LL.B.,  F.R.G.S. 

19.  BOOKKEEPING  by  Single  and  Double  Entry.    By  John  G.  Dinniho,  Esq. 

The  fidlowing  Text  Books,  printed  firom  Hew  Stereotype  plates  and  in  good  Bindings, 
have  also  been  published  : 

20.  The  FIRST  NATIONAL  BOOK  OF  LESSONS. 

21.  The  SECOND  ditto  ditto 

22.  The  THIRD  ditto  ditto 

23.  The  FOURTH  ditto  ditto 

24.  The  FIFTH  ditto  ditto 

25.  PINNOCK'S  IMPROVED  EDITION  OF  GOLDSMITffS  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND.    By  W.  C.  Tatlob,  LL.D.,  T.C.D. 

26.  LENNIE'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

27.  KIRKHAM'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

28.  FRENCH  WITHOUT  A  MASTER. 

29.  FRENCH  GENDERS  taught  in  Six  Fables. 

In  preparation  :— A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  CANADA,  AND  OF  THE 
OTHER  BRITISH  PROVINCES,  with  Illustrations.  By  J.  Giobgb  Hodoixb, 
LL.B.,  F.R.G.S. 

Messrs.  R.  &  A.  MILLER,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  are  the  (General  Agents 
in  Canada  for  the  sale  of  Lovell's  Series  of  School  Books. 


